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HE Oke P 


OF THE 


COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Office, October 27 , 1870. 


Str: In accordance with the requirements of the resolution adopted 
on the 28th July, 1855, by the Senate of the United States, the following 
is presented as an abstract of the accompanying annual report of this 
office for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870: : 

First. The operations of this branch ‘of the service during the fiscal 
year ending on the 30th June, 1870, have been coextensive with the 
whole national domain, except ‘Alaska: ; the new Territory of Wyoming 
having been organized into a district for surveys and disposal of land 
by the act of Congress of February 5, 1870. 

Second. Statement showing that there are now seventeen different 
surveying districts, extending from Florida on the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, and eighty different land districts, each having a cae and re- 
ceiver for local convenience in the disposal of the publie lands. 

Third. Results of operations for the last year in the disposal of public 
lands, shown as follows, viz: 


Acres. 
Cash sales, including a small amount of military scrip, 

Me EA INOMIC Se ew ee eee 2, 159, 515. 81 
Locations of military bounty-land warrants under acts of 

eM S57 TSO sh a ies BZ0 g 2 fa. os eles 512, 360. 00 
Homestead entries under acts of 1862 and acts supple- 

RM ee rt sao E NT ek a ae we 3, 698, 910. 05 
mercultural college scrip locations .... 22...52.525..-- 192, 848. 21 
Certified for railways under various acts of Congress. . . 996, 685, 28 
Certified for wagon roads under statutory requirements. 36, 628. O1 
Approved to States as swamp lands, and selected as in- 

demnity for lands covered by adverse rights. .....--. 481, 638. 31 
Indian scrip locations, Chippewa and Sioux ..........- 16, 827. 33 

Total of lands disposed of during the year. ...-... 8, 095, 413. 00 
Aggregate of the previous year.............---- 7, 666, 151. 97 
CIES GSS) Sire, US ae a a 429, 261. 03 


Fourth. The cash receipts for ordinary sales, preemption, (including a 
small quantity of military scrip received as money ;) for the five-dollar 
and ten-dollar homestead payments; for commissions on homesteads ; 
fees for locating agricultural scrip and military bounty-land warrants ; 
for fees on preémptions, donations, railroad selections, ‘and for certified 
transcripts, make up an aggregate of cash receipts during the said fiscal 
year Badin June 30, 1870, of $3,663,513 90, being a decrease from the 
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preceding year, the reason of which is shown; yet, although the receipts 
in cash for the last fiscal year are not equal to those of the year previous, 
the quantity of land disposed of and opened to settlement is consider- 
ably in excess of that disposed of during the year ending June 30, 
1869. 

Fifth. Influence of the liberal policy in disposing of the publie lands 
on immigration pointed out, and the value of the immigrant to this 
country in a financial point of view considered. 

ee The total area of the public domain stated as 1,834,998,400 
acres; quantity disposed of to June 30, 1870, as 447,266,190.16 acres, 
ei ing still in possession of the Government, as unsold and unappro- 
priated, an area of 1,387,732,209.84 acres. A pr ospective view taken of 
annual disposals, and an increase anticipated much in excess of the 
present rates. 


NATIONAL DOMAIN—HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Seventh. Our territorial growth—its origin and progress traced; re- 
sults presented as to the gradual acquisition by the United States of 
proprietary rights in the public domain. 

Highth. Liberal policy of our Government shown in regard to titles 
derived from foreign governments, when the latter were in possession 
of certain territory now within the limits of the republic. The legisla- 
tive, judicial, and executive departments concurrent in securing to pri- 
vate individuals such titles of every grade, from complete g erants down 
even to inceptive interests, where held in good faith; all such are sur- 
veyed and finally carried into patents by the United ’States, which are 
furnished to the actual owners. 

Ninth. Indian usufructuary rights considered rulings referred to of 
the judicial tribunals. 

Tenth. American land titles discussed; allodial tenures; early legis- 
lation in this respect; effect upon social order and individual pros- 
perity. 

Eleventh. United States surveying system described; the ratio shown 
of the surface surveyed in each politic al division of the public lands ; 
simplicity and efficiency of the system indicated. 

Twelfth. Aggregate areaof the ‘public domain, as Shown 
in the tabular statements accompanying report—acres .. 1,834, 998, 400 
Of which there were surveyed during the 

last fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, an 


extent equal to—acres CS Bhs tne ge ane eee 18, 165, 278 
‘To this quantity add the preéxisting sur- 
INU EY gl oes acer ck Gen sans Cnnrg go pe? ork: Pe ee D09, 717, 674 
rirteenth. An. aggregate surtaeeots 2. 2.2 ane cee 527, 882, 952 


acres, over which the lines of the United States surveys 
have ‘been extended from the commencement in the year 
1785 to the 30th June, 1870. 


Fourteenth. The existing unsurveyed area is equal to— 
GAs ark Hoi5 > hee «|= Pic Bel pos ese, “2 eee 1, 307, 115, 448 


Fifteenth. Astronomical boundary line established under appropria- 
tion act of March 2, 1867, between California and Oregon, is 2124 miles 
in length; sketch given of the topographical features of the country 
which the line traverses; grandeur of its scenery. | 
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f r , Miles. ch. I’kg. 
Sixteenth. Boundary in like manner established between 
Nebraska and Colorado under appropriation act of July 20, 


1868. Line running east and west equal to.........-.----- 104 72 07 
Seventeenth. That running north and south, in length 

NID th oc ie ta sinh «Se nha yA ere (eine eet toro os PES 68 79 59 
Highteenth. The line between Nebraska and Wyoming run- 

meee northeand, south, iv length. . 2.2.22... .-+.--+-+-- eee 138 22 67 

Making an aggregate length of these lines of .....-...-...- J12 14 33 


which have been astronomically established. 

Nineteenth. Boundary between Colorado and Kansas estimated in 
length at 210. miles; survey not yet made; appropriation inadequate. 
The sum now required is $7,350, that heretofore appropriated having 
become inapplicable by operation of law. 

Twentieth. Eastern boundary of Nevada, being a line on the west com- 
mon to Utah and Arizona, and of an estimated length of 425 miles. A 
contract has been made for this survey by the surveyor general of 
Nevada, under appropriation act of July 20, 1868, Surveyors are inthe 
field and the survey will be prosecuted to early completion. 


SURVEYS OF INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


Twenty-first. Pursuant to the directions of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, in order to meet the requirements of the treaty of February 19, 
1867, with the Sisseton, Wahpeton, and Cut-Head bands of Indians of 
Dakota, a contract has been made for the survey of their reservation, 
equal to 918,352.70 acres, payable out of Indian appropriations. 

Twenty-second. Yankton Indian reservation in Dakota under treaty of 
April 19, 1858. In accordance with departmental orders, the survey of 
a portion of this reservation into 80-acre tracts fronting the Missouri 
River has been contracted for, the work completed, the returns whereof 
are soon expected. 

Twenty-third. The Navajo Indian reservation, part in New Mexico, 
and part in Arizona; contract has been made pursuant to departmental 
instructions under the provisions of the treaty concluded June 1, 1868, 
with those Indians, the reservation embracing over three millions of 
acres. 

Twenty-fourth. Reservation in Idaho Territory for the Nez Percés; 
under treaty of August 13,1868, with those Indians, a contract has been 
made for the survey of their reservation. 

Twenty-fijth. Chickasaw lands in the Indian Territory. A contract 
has been made by order of the Department of the Interior for the survey 
of these lands into 160-acre tracts, and the surveyors have departed for 
the theater of their operations. 

Twenty sixth. Outlines given of the public-land States and Territories, 
with reference to their several chorographie¢ peculiarities; grand open- 
ings to individual enterprise now developing in the Great West ; attrac- 
tions for European emigrants, and for our citizens residing in the older 
States; sketches given of the several States and Territories according 
to the following order: 


THE ATLANTIC SLOPE. 


Twenty-seventh. Public-land States in this classification are situated 
on the Gulf of Mexico. Florida, (with a long line of Atlantic coast,) 
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Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. (The larger portion of the last- 
named falling in the valley of the Mississippi.). These four States em- 
brace an area nearly equal to that of France. Climate, soil, and pro- 
ductions bear a general similarity, having a semi-tropical type, yet 
verging upon the more decided peculiarities of the temperate zone. 
Their most important staples are cotton, sugar, rice, and great variety 
of delicious and semi-tropical fruits. 

Twenty-eighth. States in the valley of the Mississippi, east of that 
river—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 


THE GREAT REGION OF WHEAT, CORN, AND STAPLE ESCULENTS— 
SKETCH OF THEIR RESOURCES. 


Twenty-ninth. States and Territories west of the river in the Mississippi 
Valley—Minnesota, (a small part east of the river,) Dakota, Iowa, Mis- 
sourl, Arkansas, Kansas, Nebraska. General descriptions given of these 
political divisions, rich in varied and staple products. 

Thirtieth. Territories traversed by the Rocky Mountains, beginning in 
the south, with New Mexico, Arizona, advancing to Colorado, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Montana, and Utah; outlines given of these political divisions in 
regard to their natural resources. 

Thirty-first. Political divisions on the Pacifie slope: Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and Nevada. Brief descriptions given of 
their resources. 

Thirty-second. Public sales during the last fiscal year. There have 
been offered at public sale, pursuant to proclamation of the President, 
in— 


Acres. 
Ne wi MOKiGOusee de fei aoe oie chains acad ea oh cole ain Rene 1, 644, 388 
WO SRAN Os crv aan ce Fie nal ul. sala Ame tiee le eee . 143, 000 
Motale ivesess Peete ye so hae eae ene a 1, 787, 388 


And there have been restored to market of lands heretofore withdrawn 
for railroad grants in— 


Acres. 
BAATISAG AM 201! canter. s sally Omens ed Seeley a ae ee 660, 000 
BAlMorNias: nathez tes, :aad peel Pep es, a ee 201, 000 
Making of lands restored a total of............. ee 861, 000 


Thirty-third. Preémption privileges in obtaining titles to the public 
lands fully explained, and the effect of the recent provision in the 
act of July 14, 1870, (U. S. Stat. for 1870, p. 279, chap. 272,) pointed 
out, by which, in respect to surveyed and unoffered land, preémp- 
tion, proof, and settlement are required to be made within eighteen 
months after expiration of the time prescribed for filing declaratory 
Statements; such statements to be filed within three months after settle- 
ment upon this class of lands, and within three months from the filing 
of plat of survey in the district land office where settlement is made 
before survey. 

Thirty-fourth. Benefits suggested as resulting from the operations of 
the homestead laws. 


j 
f 


- 
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Thirty-fifth. Grants in the interests of education, common schools, 
colleges, universities, equal to 78,576,802 acres. 

Thirty-sixth. Military services. Aggregate granted from the close of 
the Revolution to the 30th J une, 1570, being equal to 73,463,961 acres. 

Thirty-seventh. Concessions in aid of internal improvements, giving 
the status of each and the quantity donated under general and special 
grants, amounting in the aggregate to 13,853,054.93 acres, exclusive of 
railroads and wagon roads. 

Thirty-eighth. Swamp and overflowed lands; aggregate area selected 
in place under acts of 1849 and 1850, from commencement of operations 
to 30th June, 1870, equal to 60,459,868,84 acres; quantity certitied as 
indemnity to end of last fiscal year equals 637,261.81 acres; paid over as 
cash indemnity from commencement of that principle to end of last fiscal 
year equals $728,491 16. 

Thirty-ninth. Sketch of the mineral resources of the United States. 

Fortieth. Operations of the mining act shown, with mode of proceed- 
ing to obtain title to mines of gold, silver, cinnabar, and copper, as also 
to placer claims. 

Forty-first. Railway and wagon-road grants; results presented. 

Forty-second. Town sites; showing the operations under congressional 
legislation in this respect as to urban settlements. 

Forty-third. California titles under Spanish and Mexican grants; also 
as to donations in Oregon and Washington, inaugurated in the early 
history of that region to promote settlement. 

Forty-fourth. The land ledger system adopted in the General Land 
Office at an early period, whereby, in condensed form, the whole history 
of the disposal of all tracts from the foundation of the Government 
is shown to latest dates. ) 

Forty-fifth. Adaptation of public domain to special branches of agri- 
cultural productions. 

Forty-sixth. Paper on tea culture accompanying annual report. 

Forty-seventh. Also on silk culture. 

Forty-eighth. Closing chapter, illustrating the influence of the public 
land system upon the ‘development of our resources, especially upon our 
domestic and foreign trade. 

Forty-ninth. The annual report, besides the papers on tea culture and 
silk culture, is accompanied by separate reports from the surveyors 


general, with tabular statements exhibiting the disposal of the public 


lands and embracing the details and aggregates, Maps have been pre- 
pared, subject to or der, indicating the progress of surveys in the public 
land States and Territories. With the report there are, also, instructions 
as to the mode of obtaining title under the various laws of Congress to 
agricultural and mineral lands. Special communications from scientific 
gentlemen, and a map showing the route of trade from an early period 
to recent dates. Our separate, or connected map, prepared under joint 
resolution approved January 6, 1863, (12 U.S. Stat., p. 822,) accompanies 
this annual report. 

Respectfully submitted. 
JOS. S. WILSON, 
Commissioner General Land Office. 
The Honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Office, October 27, 1870. 


Sir: The operations of this branch ef the service during the fiseal 
year terminating on the 30th June, 1870, have been coextensive with 
the whole national domain, except Alaska; the new and last-created 
Territory of Wyoming having been organized into a district for surveys 
and disposal of lands by the statute of February 5, 1870. By act of 
Congress, approved July 9, 1870, Arizona was detached from the juris- 
diction of the United States surveyor general of California and erected 
into a Separate surveying district, so that now there are seventeen dif- 
ferent surveying departments, extending from Florida, on the Atlantic, 
to the Pacific Ocean. The public surveys have been established, to a 
greater or less extent, under the direction of surveyors general, by 
skillful deputies, in the States of Oregon, California, Nevada, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Louisiana, and Florida, and in the Territories of Dakota, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Utah, 
and Arizona. During the past fiscal year the public surveys have been 
extended over 18,165,278 acres. The separate reports of the surveyors 
general, in the appendix herewith, convey much varied and useful in- 
formation respecting the resources of the different parts of the public 
domain. There are eighty different land districts established for local 
convenience and obtaining titles to the public lands, each district having 
a register and receiver authorized by law to receive and act upon all 
applications for obtaining titles. The land office formerly at Monroe, 
Louisiana, has been consolidated with that at New Orleans; the district 
office at Los Angeles, California, has been restored and reorganized, 
while new offices have been created for the districts of Springfield and 
Pembina, in Dakota; Pueblo, in Colorado, and for the two new districts 
in Kansas—the one with the local office at Augusta, the other at Con- 
cordia. <A list of all the United States land districts, with the localities 
of the different local offices, will be found in the appendix. 

The officers at the places indicated are ready to accommodate parties 
desirous of obtaining titles under the laws of Congress. 

Results in the disposal of the public lands during the aforesaid last 
fiscal year may be summed up as follows: 


Acres. 
Cash sale, including a small amount of military scrip.... 2, 159, 515.81 
Locations of military bounty-land warrants............ 512, 360. 00 
Homestead entries under the act of 1862 and acts supple- 

2 1 | eMC Ene xia IAL eee 3, 698, 910.05 
Agricultural college scrip locations. ...........+.....-- 192, 848, 21 
Certified for railways under various acts of Congress.... 996, 685. 28 
Certified for wagon roads under statutory requirements. . 36, 628. 01 


Approved to States as swamp lands and selections in 
place as indemnity for lands covered by adverse rights. 481, 638. 31 


Indian scrip locations, Chippewa and Sioux............ 16, 827. 33 
Total of lands disposed of during the fiscal year.. 8, (95, 415, 00 
Aggregate of the previous year............--.-- (, 666, Toteat 


iicreascd disposal.’ .). 4. cae eee aeee eee 429, 261. 03 


The receipts during the year were as follows: 
Cash and bounty-land scrip treated as cash, for lands at 
and above the minimum of $1 25 per acre......... . $3, 123, 677 39. 
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Aggregate of homestead fees, $5 and $10, paid pursuant 


to the homestead law of 1862..............--+..--- $300, 025 00 
Amount paid as fees of registers and receivers under the 
hemestead:-acts:of 1862.and 1864....-.......2......- 132, 383 99 


Ageregate fees received on locations, selections, and do- 
nations, fees in preémption cases, and for certified 


I BONG Yrs, al Sieh pA re EN SAS og D)aleje 9 vial 32d Sn 107, 427 52 
OSE ESTERS ELS.) 6 | oo os 3, 663, 513 90 


The above figures show a decrease in the aggregate cash receipts 
compared with the previous fiscal year. The reason of thisis sufficiently 
obvious upon inspection of the foregoing statement. Though the gen- 
eral aggregate of land disposed of during the year has increased nearly 
half a million of acres, the increase has been confined to those branches 
which bring but little revenue to the Government. While the military 
bounty-land warrant locations, the homestead entries, the certificates to 
railroads, and the approvals under the swamp-land laws have increased, 
the sales for cash have diminished. 

The financial results of the General Land Office operations being 
quite important to the treasury, the strictest methods of responsibility 
are adopted to prevent any loss to the Government. It is believed that 
our system of checks and balances is such as to secure the most econom- 
ical administration practicable of the public funds arising from the 
transfer of the landed estate to private ownership. The decrease of 
revenue from this source, though itiviting attention, is, under the cir- 
cumstances, comparatively a matter of no serious concern, because re- 
sulting from the greater appreciation of the liberal features of our landed 
policy by the uncapitalized classes for whose benefit these provisions 
were specially drawn. 

The relation of the Government to society in this matter is only that 
of a trustee. In its fiduciary responsibilities, growing out of the trust 
imposed, the raising of a revenue has much the smaller scope. The en- 
largement of this idea to the injury of more extensive and vital interests 
would be extremely injudicious. It would be unwise financial economy 
to administer this trust in such a manner as to raise a million or so 
more of dollars, if this involved the necessity of impeding the settiement 
of the public domain by raising the price, or by withdrawing any of the 
present facilities for*their appropriation which the law holds out to 
the humblest industry. 

The annual increase of proceeds of internal taxation and of duties upon 
foreign imports secured by a growing civilization would far transcend any 
enlargement of revenue from the sale of lands that might be secured by 
abolishing the liberal and beneficent features of our public land system. 
But the increase of public revenue is but a slight exponent of the 
higher functions of this noble system. The enlargement of the area of 
civilization and the inexpressible relief which has been afforded to the 
crowded millions of Huropean society, groaning under the evils of a state 
of transition from feudalism to civil and religious freedom, can be 
measured by no aggregates of financial value created. The intellectual 
and spiritual activities of the human soul developed by the extension of 
free society transcend all moneyed standards. It should be sufficient 
if, in the management of this trust, the public laud system should pay 
its own expenses withoutimposing a tax upon the property of the American 
people. The foregoing statements indicate a still greater acceleration 
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in the process of settling and civilizing the North American Continent. 
The increase in the homestead settlements is especially indicative of 
the increase of smaller freeholds. Of the cash sales and military bounty- 
land warrant locations, a very large proportion have been made under 
the preemption law, awarding tracts not-exceeding 160 acres to parties 
actually occupying and settling the same. The lands already certified 
to railroads, it is known, have, to a considerable extent, been sold to pur- 
chasers in small tracts, exhibiting the prevailing tendency of our social 
system to the subdivision of land proprietorship. It was obvious last 
year that temporary causes had for several years previous been stimulat- 
ing and enlarging the westward movement of our population, producing 
an increased appropriation of the public lands by private parties. Since 
then the appreciation of our national securities, the rapid decrease of 
our public debt, and the relief of the tax-paying part of the nation from 
an iminense burden of taxation, together with good crops throughout 
the agricultural districts, have very considerably lightened the pressure 
of financial distress which constrained the westward movement of our 
population; yet, from the increased appropriation of the public lands 
during the past fiscal year under the preémption and homestead laws, 
we recognize the continuance.of that movement in greater force than 
ever. 

A very large and important element in this influx of population into 
the public domain is from Europe—Germany, the British Isles, and the 
Scandinavian Peninsula being the leading countries from which it comes. 
It is in place here to renew the testimony of this office last year in favor 
of the noble policy of naturalization which has given to this nation its 
magnificent career,of development. The United States is the favorite 
land of the emigrant. Other countries present equal attractions in the 
natural advantages of soil, climate, and position, but have never yet at- 
tractedimmigration. Thethinly populated regions of the Crim ea, thenorth 
shore of the Black Sea, the valley of the Danube, Al giers, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, all present especial advantages to the emigrant. 
Canada lies in much closer proximity to Lurope, offering advantages for 
settlement to its northern races, perhaps, equal to those of some-of our 
Northwestern States; but in spite of every effort of the British Govern- 
ment, the large majority of the immigrants directed to this point are soon 
attracted to the more genial nationality of the United States of America. 
The reason of this preference is found in the freedom of our political and 
social systems, and the superior development of natural resources which 
that freedom secures. Our Government confines itself to the narrowest 
limits consistent with the maintenance of public order. It everywhere 
causes its influence to be respected, not as the master, but as the servant 
of the people. It thus appeals to the self-reliance of the citizen, calling 
forth all his latent energies, the exercise of which upon the obstacles of 
external nature do not fail to result in the accumulation of wealth and 
in the development of personal independence of character. Our policy 
thus unmasks those immense capabilities of human nature which in the 
Old World are overlain by caste and proscription, utilizing what would 
otherwise either go to waste or remain paralyzed in chronic inaction. 

The value of foreign immigration to this country has been estimated 
from a purely financial point of view with very remarkable results. In 
my last report it was mentioned that an estimate had been made of the 
average sum of money imported by each foreign immigrant at $68 per 
capita. It is now believed by parties more thoroughly conversant with 
the facts that this estimate is entirely too small, being founded on a 
very imperfect range of inquiry. Oneof the New York commissioners. 
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of immigration estimates the true average at $150 per capita, making 
the amount received from the 250,000 immigrants arriving at the 
port of New York in 1869 to be $37,500,000. It is not at all improbable 
that the aggregate contribution to the cash capital of the nation since 
the inauguration of our naturalization policy will reach a thousand 
millions of dollars. 

But the money brought into the country by the immigrant is a small 
part of the financial value he has added to the country. This question 
of the economic value of the immigrant has been treated with consid- 
erable ingenuity by late writers. An intelligent and comprehensive es- 
timate is found in the able treatise of Dr. Engel, of Berlin, director of 
the Prussian Statistical Bureau, on the price of labor. This writer dis- 
tinguishes three periods in the economic life of man, two unproductive 
and one productive. ~ 

The first comprises the years of childhood and education up to the 
fifteenth year. The productive period of fifty years, from fifteen up to 
sixty-five, is fraught with the economic results of the entire lifetime. 
The subsequent period brings but small additions to these results. The 
accumulations of the active period, in a true adjustment of the eco- 
nomic forces of society, should be sufficient to meet the expenses of the 
prior state of.pupilage, to maintain the productive power of the physi- 
eal and intellectual machinery by a proper outlay, and, finally, to ac- 
cumulate a sufficient surplus to meet the wants of the period of decline. 
The writer referred to estimates that in Germany the cost of raising a 
manual laborer for the first five years of his life is 40 thalers per an- 
num; for the next five years, 50 thalers per annum ; and forthe next five 
years, 60 thalers per annum; amounting to 750 thalers. Mr. Kapp, 
in applying these estimates to America, considers that in this country 
the aggregate cost is about double what it is in Germany, making the 
average expense of raising and educating an American unskilled laborer 
1,500 thalers, almost equal to $1,500 in currency. The cost of the 
female laborer he places at about $750, or one-half the cost of the 
male. The value of the immigrants, then, is to be estimated at the 

cost of raising native laborers. 

About one-fifth of the immigrants are under fifteen, but this defi- 
ciency is more than compensated by the immense preponderance of the 
males over the females. But averaging the cost, by equalizing the pro- 
portion of males and females, we have a final estimate of $1,125 as 
the average economic value of immigrants to this country ; and we can 
easily arrive at the conclusion that the additions of value created by 
foreign immigration amount to at least five billions of dollars, or more 
than double of what remains of our national debt. The total annual 
immigration being about 300,000 per annum, the aggregate resulting 
benefit is not less than $400,000,000, or a million of dollars per day. In 
the report of last year were presented statistics to show that at least one 
fourth of the present population is due to the influx of foreigners. The 
readiness with which they have adapted themselves to the requirements 
of our democratic civilization is an ample justification of the policy of 
naturalization. 

But a feature of the case which should not be neglected in an esti- 
mate of its advantages is found in the wonderful progress which has 
been made in the disposal of the public domaii—a progress which could 
never have been realized had the increase of our population been con- 
fined to the excess of births over deaths from the commencement of our 
history. 

The grand total area of our public domain from its organization is 
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1,834,998,400 acres. Of this amount there had been disposed of under 
the land laws, up to June 30, 1870, 447,266,190.16 acres, leaving still in 
possession of the Government 1,387,752,209.84 acres. The rate of an- 
nual disposal is increasing, and must increase still more rapidly as the 
public surveys are extended to enable claimants to designate the legal 
subdivisions located upon the soil. Of the 198,165,794.67 aeres which 
will inure to railroads and wagon roads, under the various grants of 
Congress, title had passed to only 23,430,270 acres up to the 30th of 
June last, leaving 174,735,524.67 acres which will soon be demanded by 
the beneficiaries. If twenty years should elapse before the last of these 
donations be certified or patented this item alone will require an annual 
disposal of public lands fully equal to the entire operations of the land 
offices and of this office at present. When we take into consideration 
the swelling tide of immigration and the increased rapidity, in all other 
departments, of appropriation of the public lands, we can reasonably 
anticipate a large increase over the present annual rates. 


THE NATIONAL DOMAIN—HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


The term public domain is generally used in its widest sense, embrae- 
ing the total area of the public-land States and Territories, the juris- 
diction of which, as well as the title to the soil, once resided in the Gen- 
eral Government. 

According to the statement in the foregoing, and heretofore reported, 
the aggregate area of the public lands of the United States on the 30th 
of June, 1870, was 2,867,184.74 square miles, or 1,834,998,400 acres. 
This, however, embraces only that portion of the public domain coming 
under the jurisdiction of the General Land Office. The territory now 
included within the limits of Tennessee, according to the terms of the 
above definition, was as substantially a portion of said domain as Ohio 
or Indiana, yet the public lands in Tennessee were not disposed of under 
the direction of the executive department of the General Government, 
and hence have not been embraced in our annual reports. If the area 
of Tennessee, 45,600 square miles, or 29,184,000 acres, were added to the 
areas of the public lands officially reported, the aggregate actual surface 
would be 2,912,784.74 square miles, or 1,864,382,223 acres. 

_ This territory was acquired by the Govern ment, first, by cessions from 
States in the Union, and, second, by treaty with foreign powers. 

By the definitive treaty of peace with Great Britain, concluded Sep- 
tember 3, 1783, our national territory was defined as extending west- 
ward from the Atlantic to the Mississippi River, and from a line on the 
north of the lakes to the thirty-first parallel, and the south boundary of 
Georgia, embracing 830,000 square miles, or 531,200,000 acres. Of this 
area 341,756 square miles, or 218,723,840 acres, were included in the thir- 
teen original States constituting the American Union. Kentucky, Ver- 
mont, and Maine were subsequently erected out of territory claimed re- 
spectively by Virginia, New York, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, 
by virtue of grants from the British Crown prior to the Revolution. 
These States embrace 82,892 square miles, or 53,050,880 acres. The re- 
mainder of our original territory, including 405,352 square miles, or 
259,425,280 acres, was held by Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, under grant 
from Great Britain, during their colonial condition. These territo- 
rial interests were surrendered to the general government of the Union 
by the last-named States at different times subsequent to J uly 4, 1776, 
and constituted the nucleus of our public domain. Those interests cover 
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the entire surface of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Tennessee, that part of Minnesota lying east of the 
Mississippi River, and all of Alabama and Mississippi lying north of the 
thirty-first parallel. In order to trace the chain of title by which the 
United States now hold these lands it will be necessary to review 
briefly the charters granted by the Crown to the different colonies. This 
is by no means of easy accomplishment, owing mainly to two causes: 
first, the ignorance, in the early history of this hemisphere, of the 
chorography of the North American Continent in those who drew these 
charters, and, secondly, a disregard on the part of English sovereigns 
of prior grants of the same territory. Serious conflicts of title and pop- 
ular commotions, resulting in some cases in violence and bloodshed, 
grew out of these overlapping grants, indicating complications and ob- 
scurities sufficient to excuse misapprehension in early historians and 
publicists. 

The first efforts to colonize our continent by the English were made 
under the reign of Elizabeth; patents were granted to Sir H. Gilbert, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and others, authorizing settlements upon territories 
not actually in possession of any prince in alliance with the (Queen, yet 
all attempts at settlement under these charters proved abortive; the 
Tudor dyvasty passed away and several years of the first reign of the 
Stuarts had elapsed before the Anglo-Saxon race had gained a perma- 
nent foothold on this continent. : 

In 1606 James 1, on application of Sir Thomas Gates, authorized the 
establishment of two colonies, ramed, respectively, the first and second 
colonies of Virginia. The first enterprise was confided to a corporation 
of citizens of London, and is often historically referred to as the “ London 
Company.” The territorial grant of the first colony covered a strip of 
sea-coast fifty miles broad, extending from the thirty-fourth to the forty- 
first parallel, with all the islands within one hundred miles of the shore. 
No settlements in the rear of these limits were to be permitted, except 
upon written license from the colonial council. To the second colony, 
consisting of citizens of the city of Plymouth, and hence called the ‘‘ Ply- 
mouth Company,” was assigned the tract between the thirty-el ehth and 
forty-fifth parallels. The territory between the thirty-eighth and forty- 
first parallels was then embraced in both charters, but conflict of juris- 
diction was aveided by providing that neither colony should establish a 
settlement within one hundred miles of any actual occupancy of the 
other. 

This belt of three degrees, then, constituted debatable ground, the 
jurisdiction of which was to be determined by prior settlement. A 
noble provision in these charters excluded all feudal tenures, and re- 
quired all the lands to be held in free and common socage, as in the. 
English county of Kent. To this exclusion of tenancies 7 capite, or by 
knight’s fees, as in England, we may trace that liberalization of Ameri- 
ean civilization which finally surmounted all the legal superstitions of 
feudalism and culminated in the fundamental axioms of freedom which 
found such logical expression in the Declaration of Independence. The 
long delay in the occupancy of the American wilderness by a civilized 
population is now seen as an element of untold advantage to the cause 
of liberty and progress. The very difficulties of colonization com pelled 
the English government to multiply the attractions, especially by 
liberalizing the land tenures. The democratic principle being thus 
firmly fixed in the social organism, we have no difficulty in tracing its 
revolutionary influence upon political institutions. 

The attempts at settlement under the charter to the first colony of 
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Virginia proving failures, King James, in May 1609, granted a charter 
incorporating the London Company, under the title of ‘‘ The Treasurer 
and Company ot Adventurers and Planters of the City of London for 
the First Colony of Virginia.” The territorial limits of the colony were 
extended to embrace the whole sea-coast north and south within two 
hundred miles of Old Point Comfort, extending “from sea to sea, west 
and northwest,” and also ‘all the islands within one hundred miles 
along the coast of both seas of the precinct aforesaid,” evidently meaning 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Under this enlarged charter the first 
permanent settlement was made in 1611. In 1624 this charter of the 
first colony of Virginia was vacated by the court of King’s Bench and its 
government confided to a royal commission. The company was soon 
dissolved, sinking £120,000 in the enterprise. In 1625 Charles I issued 
a proclamation alleging the judicial repeal of the charter and transformed 
the colony into a royal province. The chartered limits of the colony 
were subsequently reduced by including successive portions of it in 
other colonies. The territory of Maryland, Delaware, and North Caro- 
lina, with parts of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, were originally included in the jurisdiction of the London 
Company. The residuum of the original territory of the first colony of 
Virginia was claimed by the State of Virginia at the breaking out of 
the revolutionary war. 

For several years after the permanent settlement of the first colony, 
the second Plymouth Company was unsuccessful, and finally beeame 
discouraged in regard to the establishment of colonies within its chart- 
ered limits. In November, 1620, the King, James I, granted a new 
charter to this company, reiterating the grants previously made, and 
designating the extreme territorial limits as the fortieth and forty-eighth 
parallels, ‘‘ from sea to sea.” This territory was named New England, 
and placed under the government of the “Council of Plymouth.” 

A number of Puritans, having been driven from England by the per- 
secutions inflicted upon them during the reign of Elizabeth, had settled 
at Amsterdam, in Holland. Failing to obtain from James La relaxation 
of the persecuting policy, they determined to seek an asylum in the wilder- 
ness of North America, and first directed their attention to the valley — 
of the Hudson. After tedious negotiations with the London Company 
for a settlement within the limits of the first colony of Virginia, they 
finally obtained a patent for a tract of land, but without explicit assur- 
ance of security in the rights of conscience. After some hesitation, they 
embarked their first company of emigrants upon the Mayflower at Delft 
Haven, and in November, 1620, the Pilgrims were landed at the present 
site of Plymouth. The place of their landing being outside the limits of 
the first colony of Virginia, their patent from the London Company 
was useless, and they were compelled to settle upon the territory of the 
northern colony, trusting to circumstances for legal authority. From 
this settlement arose one of the noblest reorganizations of society by 
colonization that history records. Overcoming herculean difficulties of 
climate and soil, the colonists achieved within the following decade sueh 
a Measure of success and substantial progress that the Plymouth Com- 
pany was induced, in spite of aristocratic and ecclesiastical prejudices, 
to grant them a charter in January, 1630, covering a tract lying between 
the Cohasset and Narraganset Rivers, and extending westward “to the 
utmost bounds of a country in New England called Pokanoket, alias 
Sowamset.” The grant embraced also a tract lying fifteen miles wide 
along each side of the Kennebec River, which was subsequently incor- 
porated with the province of Maine. 
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In March 1628 the council of Plymouth sold to Sir Henry Roswell, 

Sir John Young, and four associates, a patent for that He of New 
England lying between the parallels passing through points three miles 
north of the mouth of the Merrimack and three miles south of the 
mouth of Charles River, extending westward to the Pacific. This terri- 
tory, called Massachusetts, from the Indian name of a bay upon its coast, 

was settled by English N onconformists, who purchased rights under the 
patent to the Massachusetts company. On the petition to this com- 
pany, seconded by the influence of Lord Dorchester, Charles I, in March 
1629, confirmed the erant of the Council of Plymouth to Roswell and 
his followers, with the assignments that had been made under it, in a 
charter incorporating the colony under the name of “The Governor and 
Company of Massachusetts.” In 1684, during the brief tyranny of James 
H, the Court of King’s Bench, upon a writ of quo warranto, vacated the 
charter of Massachusetts and the prior grant to Roswell and his asso- 
ciates, with all the assignments under which it had been made. But 
after the accession of William and Mary, October 1691, a new charter 
was issued, consolidating the colonies of Massachusetts. Bay, New Ply- 
mouth, Maine, Arcadia, Nova Scotia, and the territory intervening be- 
tween the two last mentioned, into a single colony under the name of 
Massachusetts Bay. The province of Arcadia was ceded to France by 
the treaty of Breda, in 1667, and the transfer acknowledged by the 
treaty of Ryswick, in 1697. On its restoration to England by the treaty 
of Utrecht, in 1712, it became a distinct province, with the line of the 
St. Croix for its western boundary, and it now constitutes the provinces 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

The history of Maine presents some remarkable variations of boundary. 
In 1622 the Council of Plymouth granted to Sir Fernando Gorges and 
Capt. John Mason, jointly, the lands lying between the Merrimack and 
Kennebee Rivers, under the name of Laconia. In November 1629 the 
Council of Plymouth gave to Captain John Mason a charter covering 
that portion of the above- deseribed colony of Laconia situated between 
the two lines, each sixty miles long, traversing the entire length of the 
Merrimack and Piseataqua Rivers and joined at their inland extremi- 
ties by a straight line. In 1631 Gor ges, Mason, and others obtained 
another charter to a portion of Laconia lying on both sides of the Pis- 
eataqua. At some period prior to the dissolution of the Plymouth 
Council in 1635, Gorges had obtained from it a charter covering all that 
part of Laconia lying east of the Piscataqua, which was confirmed by 
the King in 1639, four years after the dissolution of the council. The 
remaining area of Maine had been patented to two other parties in two 
separate tracts, thus dividing the entire province vetween three patents 
and consolidating a number of minor grants. No evidence is presented 
of any occupation of the soil under the patents of the two parties above 
referred to. The council had also, prior to its dissolution, consented to 
a grant by the King to Sir William Alexander, covering the territory 
east of the St. Croix and south of the St. Lawrence. 

Gorges, engaging in the civil war on the royal side, was taken pris- 
oner by the parliamentary forces, and thus compromised his rights under 
the republican régime that follow ed. The province suffer ed on the 
withdrawal of his authority, especially after his death in 1649, from the 
factious intrigues of ambitious demagogues. The loss and suffering 
thus entailed inclined the colonists to accept the claim of jurisdiction 
which Massachusetts began to urge in 1652. This claim was founded 
upon a new interpretation of the limits of the grant from the Council of 
Plymouth to Roswell and his associates in 16 38. The northern bound- 
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ary was, by this construction, not the parallel passing three miles north 
of the mouth of the Piscataqua, but that passing three miles north of 
its source, or 43° 43/ north latitude, which strikes the Atlantic coast at 
@asco Bay. During the following year Massachusetts employed skill- 
ful mathematicians to make out this new boundary. In 1658 the new 
line had been generally recognized in the inhabited districts; but in 1664 
the King, by letter, ordered therestoration of the province to the heirs of 
Gorges. In defiance of this order, Massachusetts, in 1666, resumed the 
government of the province, and in 1668 sent four commissioners, with 
a troop of horse, to enforce her authority. In 1677 the two lords chief 
justices of King’s Bench and of common pleas, is mer this question 
had been referred, decided adversely to the alain of Massachusetts, the 
initial point of her northern boundary being fixed three miles north of 
the mouth of the Merrimack. The agents of Massachusetts purchased 
the claims of the heirs of Gorges, anticipating the overtures of the King 
himself for the same purpose. The claim of Massachusetts, being then 
generally recognized, was, by the charter of William and Mary, in 169i, 
definitely legalized, Maine retained this status as a district of Massa- 
chusetts up to the time of her admission, in 1820, as a State of the 
American Union. 

That portion of Laconia west of the Piscataqua, not having been 
purchased by Massacbusetts, was not thereafter a portion of that prov- 
ince. In 1679 the King ordered a commission for organizing this 
territory into a separate government, under the name of New Hamp- 
shire. In 1740 a tedious controversy in regard to its south boundary 
was settled by the lords in council, whose “decision, approved by the 
King, fixed it along a line following the meanderings of the Merrimack 
at three miles distance on the north side, from its mouth to the falls of the 
Pawtucket, ‘and thence due west to meet the other royal governments.’” 

The charter of 1691 made Massachusetts coterminous on the south 
with the colonies of Connecticut and Rhode Island. The colonies were 
erected within the limits of a grant from the Council of Plymouth, in 
1630, to its president the Earl of Warwick, and by him, in 1631, trans- 
ferred to two English lords, Say and Seal and Brooke. Its limits were 
described with an ambiguity and obscurity of expression remarkable 
even in those days of rude description and want of geographical knowl- 
edge, and laid the foundation for serious conflicts of title in after years. 
They included all that part of New England west of the Narraganset. 
River, extending “the space of forty leagues upon a straight line near 
the sea shore, toward the south and we est, as the coast lieth toward 
Virginia, accounting three English miles to the league; and also all and 
sing ralar the lands” and hereditaments whatsoever lying and being 
within the lands aforesaid, north and south in latitude, and in breadth 
and length, and longitude of, and within all the breadth aforesaid, 
throu ehout. the main ‘lands there from the Western Ocean to the South 
Sea.” 

This territory was settled by several independent communities or 
colonies, which, by the charter of Charles LI, in 1662, were consolidated 
into a single colony by the name of ‘The Governor and Company of 
the English Colony in Connecticut in America.” The colony of New 
Haven, ‘included i in this charter, refused to submit to the arrangement till 
1665. The territory of this consolidated colony was designated as eXx- 
tending from Narraganset Bay to the Pacific, and (coum the line of 
Massachusetts plantations southward to the sea coast, including the 
adjacent islands. The present boundary was finally settled by agree- 
ment in 1713. From this broad area Connecticut was destined to sub- 
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mit to several extensive deductions. In 1643 the Earl of Warwick, who 
had been appointed by the Parliament lord high admiral of England, 
with a council of five peers and twelve commoners, granted to “The 
Incorporation of Providence Plantations in the Narraganset Bay in 
New England” a tract covering the eastern portion of the Connecticut 
claim, bounded north and east by Massachusetts and Plymouth Colonies, 
and west by the Narraganset Indians, the whole tract extending about 
twenty-five English miles into the Pequot River and country.” This 
grant, ny inadvertence, was entirely ignored in the Connecticut charter 
of 1662 , Which included all this country ; ; but im 1663 a new charter was 
eranted to Khode Isiand and Providence Plantations, the Connecticut 
charter being recalled until the boundary between ‘them should. be 
settled. During the same year the line of the Paweatuck was agreed 
upon as the boundary between Rhode Island and Connecticut. This 
charter, with those of the other New England colonies, was abrogs ated 
in Januar y 1687, by Governor General Sir Edmund Andross; but in May 
1689 the people of Rhode Island, accepting the English revolution of 
1688, resumed their rights under ‘the charter, which ‘continued in force 
as the organic law of the colony and afterward of the State of Rhode 
Island till superseded by a regular State constitution in 1842. The ter- 
ritorial claim of Connecticut in its westward extension was again trenched 
upon by the charters of New York and Pennsylvania. The claims of the 
former date back to the charter of 12th March, 1664, granted by Charles 
II to his brother, the Duke of York, afterward James II, which, after 
the final subversion of the Dutch government of New Netherlands, was 
renewed. The limits of this grant are sketched in geographical ignorance 
and disregard of prior rights which meet us at periods of our colonial 
history. With a large territory now included in the State of Maine, it 
covered Long Island ; and all the lands between the Connecticut River 
and the eastern shore of Delaware Bay. The Dutch occupancy of fifty 
years was treated as an intrusion upon the rights of the Crown, offering 
no bar to this reckless and prodigal endowment. These lands were 
granted to the duke in free and common socage, with a yearly rent. The 
rights of eminent domain, subject to the sovereignty of the King, went 
with the land grant. A royal commission, in November 1664, determined 
the boundary betwen New York and Connecticut along the line of the 
Mamaroneck, but in 1731 the present boundary was fixed by agreement 
of the two colonies. Thus New York absorbed the westward extension 
of the Connecticut territory north of the forty-first parallel and east of 
the Delaware River. 

By agreement with Massachusetts in 1787, under the confederation, 
the present boundary line was acknowledged and the conflicting claims 
of the two colonies to the westward compromised by admitting “the ter- 
ritorial sovereignty of New York and assigning to Massachusetts the 
title to the soil north of the forty-second parallel and west of the merid- 
jan passing eighty-two miles west of the northeast corner of Pennsyl- 
vania. North of Massachusetts, New York still claimed the territory 
as far east as the Connecticut River, under the grant to the Duke of 
York. New Hampshire asserted a right as far westward as the line 
of Massachusetts, and gave extensive grants of land west of the Con- 
necticut. This produced a collision between the authorities of New 
Hampshire and New York, which was finally terminated by the royal 
order of July 1764, designating the Connecticut River as the common 
boundary of the two colonies. The inhabitants of the disputed territory, 
till then known as “the New Hampshire grants,” did not object to the 
political jurisdiction of New York, but the effort to oust holders of land 
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under grants from the authorities of New Hampshire provoked resist- 
ance which was never suppressed. Finally, in 1790, New York relin- 
quished her claims, and Vermont was admitted to the Union on the 4th of 
March, 1791, with her present boundaries. 

That portion of the territory claimed by Connecticut between the 
forty-first and forty-second parallels and west of the Delaware River 
was intercepted by the charter which Charles II in 1681 granted 
to William Penn, constituting him proprietary and governor of the 
province of Pennsylvania. The outline of this grant was magnificent 
and far more definite than the previous efforts at defining colonial 
boundaries. It included “all that tract or part of land in America, 
with the islands therein contained, as the same is bounded on the east 
by the Delaware River, from twelve miles distance northward of New 
Castle Town unto the three-and-fortieth degree of northern latitude, if 
said river do extend so far northward; but if the said river shall not 
extend so far northward, then by the said river so far as it doth extend, 
and from the head of the said river to the eastern bounds are to be 
determined by a meridian line to be drawn from the head of said river 
unto the said forty-third degree. The said land to extend westward 
five degrees in longitude, to be computed from the said eastern bound- 
ary, and the said lines to be bounded on the north by the beginning of 
the three-and-fortieth degree of northern latitude, and on the south by 
a circle drawn at twelve miles’ distance from New Castle northward 
and westward unto the beginning of the fortieth degree of northern 
latitude, and then by a straight line westward to the limits of lon gitude 
above mentioned.” ; 

It should be observed that the geographers of that day considered 
degrees of latitude as zones taking designation from their northern 
parallels ; hence the north boundary of Pennsylvania, designated as 
the beginning of the forty-third degree, is really the forty-second par- 
allel. The south boundary, being the beginning of the fortieth degree, 
was really the thirty-ninth parallel, a construction for which Penn 
earnestly contended in his disputes with Lord Baltimore in relation to 
the boundary between Pennsylvania and Maryland. Proud, in his 
** History of Pennsylvania,” states the length of the colony at five de- 
grees of longitude, or two hundred and _ sixty-five miles, on the forty- 
first parallel. 

The Duke of York, so6n after receiving his charter for the province 
of New York, granted to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret the 
territory contained within the present hinits of New J ersey, the grant 
embracing powers of government as well as title to the soil. To 
Cecil Calvert, Lord Baltimore, King Charles I , in 1632, granted a char- 
ter constituting him lord proprietary of the province of Maryland, 
with territorial jurisdiction, including the country between the fortieth 
degree of latitude on the north and the Potomac on the south, with an 
eastward projection of the southern boundary across the peninsula 
flanking the Chesapeake Bay to the Atlantic. 

In the disputes on boundary with Penn, Baltimore contended for the 
modern meaning of the word latitude, which would varry his grant to 
the fortieth parallel. The controversy was settled by the location, in 
1/67, by Mason and Dixon, two eminent English surveyors, of the 
celebrated line which bears their names. 

In 1682, by two deeds of teoffment, the Duke of York, afterward 
James II, made over to William Penn his proprietary interest in the 
territory then denominated the three lower counties on the Delaware. 
After fruitless efforts to incorporate them with Pennsylvania, they were 
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made a separate colony, subsequently called Delaware. As the terri- 
tory lay within the limits claimed by Maryland, James II ordered 
that that portion of the peninsula lying between the fortieth parallel 
and the parallel of Cape Henlopen should be equally divided between 
the two colonies. By the agreement of the heirs of Penn and 
Baltimore, made in 1732, from the middle point of the parallel of Hen- 
lopen a tangent was drawn to the circle around Neweastle, and made 
the line of separate jurisdiction. This tangent was continued northward 
to a point fifteen miles south of Philadelphia, through which Mason and 
Dixon’s line was subsequently run. 

The limits of the first colony of Virginia, as defined by the second 
charter, issued in 1609, embraced four hundred miles of sea-coast, of 
which the central point w as Old Point Comfort, with a westward exten- 
sion to the Pacific, between the parallels passing through these extreme 
points. Of this territory portions were included, as above detailed, in 
the colonies of Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey. The Virginia 
charter_having been judicially vacated, there remained no legal ob- 
stacle to further dismemberment of the territory. 

In 1663 Charles IL granted to Lords Clarendon, Albemarle, and 
others the zone between the parallels 31° and 36° from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, to be called the colony of Carolina; the grant embracing 
both title to the soil and political jurisdiction, subject to the sovereignty 
of the Crown. Two years afterward, to wit, 1665, this domain was en- 
larged by another charter, fixing the limits of the zone granted at the 
parallels of 29° and 36° 30’... The southern boundary trenched upon the 
province of Florida, held by the Spaniards. This claim, however, the 
English authorities disputed, alleging prior discovery. 

In 1729 the Parliament of England purchased the proprietary interest 
of seven of the eight lord proprietors and transformed the colony into a 
royal province. It was then divided into two provinces, denominated, 
respectively, North and South Carolina. By the charter of June 9, 1732 
the colony of Georgia was constituted, and to it was granted all the 
territory between the Savannah and Altamaha Rivers, with the zone in- 
cluded between the parallels passing through their headwaters and ex- 
tending westward to the Pacific. 

By proclamation of George III, dated October 7, 1763, all the lands 
between the Altamaha and the St. Mar y’s Rivers w ere annexed to the 
volony. Again, George III, in commissioning James Wright as Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, in January 1764, defined its jurisdiction as covering all 
the lands between the Savannah and the St. Mary’s, and between the 
parallels passing through the headwaters of the former and the north 
boundary of Kast and West Florida, which extended along the St. Mary’s 
to its headwaters, thence by a direct line to the confluence of the Chat- 
tahoochee and Flint, thence up the Flint to the thirty-first parallel, and 
thence, by said parallel, to the Mississippi River. The thirty-first paral- 
lel was made the north boundary of West Florida, in compliance with a 
recommendation in 1764 of the British Board of Trace, as shown by 
royal commissions to Governors Elliot and Chester, of West Florida, 
dated, respectively, May 15, 1767, and January 25, 1770. 

, This brief resume of the chartered claims of the different colonies 
will facilitate an understanding of the cessions made by each particular 
State subsequent to the Declaration of Independence. It will, be ob- 
served that these grants from the Crown were frequently in conflict with 
and overlapped each other. Not only a want of geographical knowledge, 
but a disregard of prior grants, often led the capricious mind of the 
Stuart dynasty to annul their own solemn public acts, and to ignore 
2L0 
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rights acquired under those acts. After the revolution of 1688, the 
royal prerogative having been limited, we find no more of such inter- 
ference with chartered r¥ghts by royal authority. The Parliament, hav- 
ing become supreme in the state, subsequently assumed some of the 
prerogatives wrested from the Crown, and finally precipitated the revo- 
lutionary war by claiming the right of taxation without representation. 
The successful result of that war left to the colonies a variety of terri- 
torial claims. These claims, in accordance with an earnest recommend- 
ation of Congress, were at different times ceded to the United States. 

The first in the patriotic movement was New York; on the Ist of 
March, 1781, her delegates in the Continental Congress, James Duane, 
William Floyd,and Alexander McDougall, in a deed reciting the author- 
ity given them by act of the legislature, restricted the jurisdiction and 
right of preémption to the present lines of the State, and quitclaimed 
the residue, if any, of her territorial claims to the General Government 
for the benefit of all the States that were at that time, or that should 
thereafter become, parties to the Union then subsisting under the arti- 
cles of confederation. The original charter to the Duke of York cov- 
ered only the lands between the Connecticut River and the eastern shore 
of Delaware Bay. New Jersey, embracing that portion of this grant 
subsequently transferred to Berkeley and Carteret, was separated from 
New York by a line running from the forty-first parallel on the Hudson 
River to the parallel of 41° 40’ on the Delaware River. The line be- 
tween New York and Pennsylvania, commencing at the last-named 
point, followed the Delaware to the forty-second parallel and continued 
along that parallel westward to its intersection with meridian passing 
twenty miles west of the Niagara River, and northwardly along that 
meridian to the international boundary. 

The next cession was made by Virginia, on the 1st of March, 1784, 
through her delegates in the Continental Congress, Thomas Jefferson, 
Samuel Hardy, Arthur Lee, and James Monroe. She still claimed the 
residue of territory originally granted to the first colony of Virginia, 
after deducting the lands covered by the charters of Delaware, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina, westward to the 
Mississippi River. This embraced, in addition to the present States of 
Virginia and West Virginia, Kentucky, and all of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois south of the forty-first parallel. She set up an additional claim 
to the territory northwest of the Ohio River, founded upon the suce- 
cesstul expedition of a detachment of her State troops, under General 
George R. Clarke, by which the British power was practically subverted. 
Consenting to the erection of Kentucky into an independent State, she 
ceded all ber territorial claims northwest of the Ohio with certain re- 
strictions. 

On the 9th of April, 1785, Massachusetts, through her delegates in 
Congress, renounced all territorial claims west of a meridian passing 
twenty miles west of Niagara River, the west boundary of New York 
already mentioned. 

_ Connecticut, on the 3d of September, 1786, through her delegates, 
yielded both soil and jurisdiction west of the meridian passing one hun- 
dred and twenty miles west of the west boundary of Pennsylvania. On 
the 30th of May, 1800, by deed executed by her Governor, Jonathan Trum- 
bull, she ceded the right of eminent domain over the intervening 
territory, but retained the right of disposal of the soil. This territory 
embraced a zone between the forty-first parallel and Lake Hrie. 

On the 9th of August, 1787, South Carolina ceded all her territorial 

claims west of her present boundaries. By previous adjustment of the 
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conflicting claims of Georgia, the public lands which South Carolina 
had to cede were reduced to a strip twelve miles wide skirting the 
south line of North Carolina and Tennessee, or the parallel of 35° 
westward to the Mississippi. 

On the 25th of February, 1790, North Carolina transferred all her 
chartered rights of ‘* sovereignty and territory ” over the zone included 
between the parallels of 35° and 36° 30’ as far west as the Missis- 
sippi, then the international boundary line; this territory now consti- 
tutes the State of Tennessee. 

On the 16th of June, 1802, Georgia ratified an agreement pre- 
viously drawn up by her commissioners and the General Government, 
whereby her public lands west of her present boundaries became a part 
of the public domain. She received in turn that portion of the South 
Carolina cession lying within her present boundaries, thus adding a 
strip twelve miles wide to her northern frontier and making her coter- 
minous with North Carolina and Tennessee. 

These cessions were accompanied, however, in some cases by import- 
ant reservations. The last district ceded by Connecticut, having been 
excluded from the first cession of that State, was called the Western Re- 
serve, a title by which itis still known in Ohio. It covers a tract of land 
one hundred and twenty miles long, extending from Lake Erie to the 
forty-first parallel, and containing 3,800,000 acres. About 500,000 acres 
of the western portion of this tract were donated by the State of Connec- 
ticut to certain of her citizens who had suffered by fire and depredation 
in the revolutionary raids of British partisans. These lands were, from 
this circumstance, called the “ Fire Lands.” The remaining portion of 
the Western Reserve was sold by Connecticut, and the proceeds applied 
to constitute that common school fund which has enabled this State to 
stand in the front rank of educational enterprise. 

Virginia stipulated that a quantity of lands, not exceeding 150,000 
acres , should be laid off in one tract, the length of which should not eXx- 
ceed twice the breadth, to satisfy the claims of General George R. Clarke 
and the officers and soldiers Ss composing his celebrated expedition to the 
Illinois region. This tract, according to the terms of the reservation, 
was Selected and located near the Falls of the Ohio, and distributed 
among the claimants according to the laws of Virginia. It was further 
stipulated in this cession that in case the lands in Kentucky, between 
the Green and Tennessee Rivers, which had been reserved to meet the 
land bounty claims of the Virginia revolutionary offivers and soldiers 
under her laws should prove inadequate, the deficiency should be sup- 
plied in good lands to be selected and surveyed by the claimants them- 
selves in a district allotted them on the north side of the Ohio River 
and between the Sciota and Little Miami Rivers. This loose method, 
and the entire absence of public monuments of survey in the “* Virginia 
military district,” was necessarily productive of many conflicts of title, 
requiring a long course of litigation to settle and seriously retarding 
the growth of civilization. After a quarter of a century, however, titles 
became measurably quieted and the march of improvement was accel- 
erated. This district embraces a fine body of 6,570 square miles, or 
4,204,800 acres, now one of the ‘“ garden spots” of the continent. 

The reservations of North Car olina present a singular chapter in CS 
history of the public domain. Among the conditions of transfer it w 
stipulated that three classes of claims should be satisfied from the mites 
lic lands ceeded by that State before any other Si esta should be 
made of them. These reservations were as follows: 1st. Appropria- 
tions of land by the State of North Carolina to her continental and 
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State officers and soldiers, each claimant to select and lay off his legal 
complement in such locality as he might choose, without reference to 
any public standards of survey. 2d. Grants of lands, whether located 
upon the soil or not, made to individuals under the laws of the State, 
including all inceptive or perfected rights, whether acquired by formal 
entry, by actual occupancy, by preémption privilege, or by special reser- 
vation. 3d. Entries under the law of 1783, in the office of one John 
Armstrong, an entry taker, whose legal status it is not easy now to as- 
certain, conflicting with prior claims; such entries were to be relocated 
upon unappropriated lands elsewhere. 

By a report made to Congress, November 10, 1791, by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Secretary of State, it appears that the Indian title within the ceded 
terr itory had been extinguished to about 7,500,000 acres, whereas the 
claims already reported ‘amounted to 8, 1B: 6014 acres, inany ot them 
located within the limits guaranteed to the Cherokees and Chickasaws 
by the treaties of Hopewell and Holston. 

The General Government, by treaty, purchase, or conquest, extin- 
guished, at different times, the Indian title to the remaining lands in 
Tennessee, but the North Carolina claims absorbed the great mass of 
the eligible lands. Tinding that the remnant would scarce pay expense 
of administration, Congress, by act of February 18, 1841, made Tennes- 
see its agent for the disposal of all unappropriated lands within the 
State, granting as a recompense any surplus after satisfying the North 
Carolina claims. 

By the above-cited acts of several of the thirteen States originally 
constituting the American Union, the General Government came in 
possession ‘of all that portion of the public domain lying east of the 
Mississippi and north of the thirty-first parallel. The basis of the 
claims of these States, as given in the foregoing, it will be seen, was 
the grants from the Crown of England. The power of the King thus to 
constitute new provinces, and subsequently to annul chartered privi- 
leges, involves constitutional questions, under the system of laws then 
subsisting, with which it would be presumptuous now to grapple. It 
should, however, be mentioned in this connection that George LI, by 
proclamation of 7th October, 1763, organizing the territory acquired 
from France by the treaty of Paris of K ebruary 10, 1763, into four new 
governments , reserved for the use of the Indians all land ‘and territories 
not included in those governments, or within the limits of the Hudson 
Bay Company, “as also all lands and territories lying to the westward 
of the sources of the rivers which fall into the sea from the west and 
northwest, as aforesaid; and we do hereby strictly forbid, on pain of 
our displeasure, all our loving subjects trom making any purchases or 
Settlements whatever, or taking possession of any of the lands above 
reserved, without our special leave and license for ‘that purpose first ob- 
tained.” The fact that the King felt himself bound to appeal to the 
courts and to vacate the charters of Virginia and Massachusetts by 
writs of quo warranto, would seem to indicate that in that day the royal 
prerogative, even in the estimation of the Stuart dynasty, did not em- 
brace the power of annulling: charters. A violation of contract on the 
part of grantees was made the ground of vacating the charters. George » 
III, however, assumed higher eround, and claimed by nere_ proclama- 
tion, without consulting Parliament, to restrict the territory of the first 
and second colonies of Virginia, of "Mas sSachusetts, and Gunneerenl to 
the watershed of the Atlantic streams, whereas the original charters 
extended their jurisdiction westward to ‘the Pacific Ocean. By the col- 
onies themselves, however, this proclamation of George III seems to 
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have been treated as a nullity. Virginia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New York, North and South Carolina, and Georgia claimed the full 
quota of territory under their original charters, with the exception, 
however, of such areas as they, by negotiation, had acknowledged to 
have been alienated to other colonies. Thus Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts had yielded those portions of their original charters which were 
covered by the actual settlements of New York and Pennsylvania. But 
where a right is yielded by diplomacy this concession does not involve 
the negation of the original right itself. Connecticut, after vainly con- 
tending with Pennsylvania in regard to the zone between the forty-first 
and forty-second parallels, yielded the point under the decision of the 
court constituted under the articles of confederation, but pressed her 
claim to the same zone west of Pennsylvania to the Mississippi River. 

To many of that day the area acknowledged as ours by the treaty of 
peace of 1783 with Great Britain, appeared sufficiently broad for the 
greatest possible expansion of our American nationality, but even then 
there were minds sufficiently enlightened and progressive to forecast 
something of that splendid career which we have since partially realized. 
To such the idea of ‘an ocean-bound republic” was already unfolding 
itself. The circumstance which then began to form this idea was the 
last accession to the public domain consummated ere our foreign acqui- 
sitions began. 

On the 30th of April, 1803, the year following the cession of Georgia, 
Napoleon, as First Consul, meditating a rupture with England, ceded 
to the United States the large, imperfectly-defined province of Louis- 
iana, lest it should fall into the hands of his enemy. The consideration 
for this cession was that the United States should pay 60,000,000 francs, 
besides discharging sundry claims of her own citizens against France. 
This action of the treaty-making power, put forth by an administration 
committed to the doctrine of strict construction, shows the recognition 
of power in the General Government in accordance rather with the 
spirit than the letter of the Constitution. 

Louisiana had been claimed by France by right of discovery, La Salle 
having visited it and discovered the mouth of the Mississippi in 1691. 
After an abortive attempt at settlement by Iberville, in 1699, it was 
granted, in 1712, by Louis XIV to M. Crozat, and named Louis- 
jana. Five years later it passed into the hands of John Law and his 
Mississippi Company, on the financial explosion of which it reverted to 
the Crown. Transferred to Spain in 1762, it was retroceded by the 
treaty of San Ildefonso, October 1, 1800. | 

The boundaries of Louisiana, as ceded by Napoleon to the United 
States, were indefinite, the treaty itself, according to Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, having been couched in terms of ‘‘ studied ambiguity.” Questions 
of boundary between Louisiana and Florida were involved which require 
some explanation. By the proclamation of George LILI, of October 
7, 1763, before cited, the province of West Florida was constituted as 
extending from the Mississippi River on the west to the Appalachicola 
on the east. During the revolutionary war, in 1778, the British troops 
in Florida marched into Georgia, capturing Savannah. The Spanish au- 
thorities of Louisiana, taking advantage of this disposition of the British 
forces, organized an expedition to Florida, and had so far succeeded in 
conquering both Hast and West Florida, that, upon the general pacitica- 
tion at the close of the revolutionary war, both provinces were retroceded 
_to Spain. 

When Louisiana was transferred to us by Napoleon in 1803, it was 
with the same limits as when France formerly possessed it, and as Spain 
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possessed it at the time of the treaty of San Ildefonso. Spanish diplo- 
macy, however, found it convenient to consider British occupancy as 
permanently dissevering West Florida from Louisiana, which it claimed 
as a new conquest from Great Britain; but the United States, in 
1811, took military possession of the country west of Perdido hiver, thus 
insisting upon the original limits of Louisiana as claimed by France. 

This imbroglio was still further complicated by events on the Florida 
border during our last war with England, and the reprisals made by 
General Jackson for the repeated infractions of neutrality by the Spanish 
authorities. But all grounds of difficulty and all questions of jurisdie- 
tion were finally superseded by “the treaty of amity, settlement, and 
limits,” concluded with Spain February 22, 1819. By this treaty the 
provinces of East and West Florida were ceded to the United States, 
and the undefined boundary between Louisiana and Mexico was settled 
as running up the line of the Sabine River to the Red River, thence by 
the course of that river to the one hundredth meridian, thence north to 
the Arkansas River, thence following the course of that river to the 
forty-second parallel, and thence westward to the Pacific Ocean. The 
northern boundary of the Louisiana purchase, from the Lake of the 
Woods to the Rocky Mountains, was established alon g the forty-ninth 
parallel by the second article of the convention of October 20, 1818, with 
Great Britain. West of the Rocky Mountains, by treaty of June 15, 
1546, with the same power, the international frontier was continued 
along the forty-ninth parallel to the middle of the channel separating 
Vancouver's Island from the mainland, and thence through the Straits 
of Fuca to the Pacific. The United States held an independent claim to 
that portion of Louisiana called Oregon, based upon the discovery of the 
mouth of the Columbia River by Captain Gray in 1792. The Louisiana 
purchase, the limits of which were thus ascertained by tedious and pro- 
tracted diplomatic litigation, embraced those portions of Alabama and 
Mississippi south of the thirty-first parallel, the entire surface of the 
States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, lowa, Nebraska, and Oregon, all 
of Minnesota west of the Mississippi River, all of Kansas except a small 
corner west of the one hundredth meridian and south of the Arkansas. 
River, all of Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Indian Territo- 
ries, with parts of Wyoming and Colorado. . 

The annexation of Texas in 1845 led to a war with Mexico, at the 
close of which, in 1848, by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, we acquired 
a large territory from Mexico. Subsequen tly, by treaty of 1853, another 
Strip, known as the Gadsden Purchase, embracing the Mesilla Valley, 
was added, in consideration of which, and of the abrogation of sundry 
Stipulations in the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, our Government paid 
to Mexico $10,000,000. 

These Mexican cessions are now covered by the States of Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and Nevada, the Territories of Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
and parts of Wyoming and Colorado. Texas, on entering the Union, 
stipulated for the possession and disposal of her own public lands. Sub- 
sequently, however, by act of November 25, 1850, she accepted proposi- 
tions from the General Government ceding her claims to reimbursement 
for the surrender of her military, naval, and revenue establishments, 
and her lands north of the parallel 36° 30’, and between that parallel 
and the thirty-second, lying west of the one hundred and third meri- 
dian ; the consideration of this cession was the payment of $10,000,000. 
The ceded lands are now included in Kansas and New Mexico. 

The purchase of Alaska from Russia, by the treaty of March 30, 1867, 
enlarged our public domain to its present dimensions. Russia claimed 
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this vast territory by right of prior discovery. Captain Behring, who 
was sent out in 1733 by Empress Ann, discovered the mainland of North 
America in latitude 58° 28’, on the 18th of July, 1741. His colleague, 
Captain Tschirikow, being separated from him in a storm, sighted the 
Same coast in latitude 56°, on the 15th of July, 1741, while Behring 
sailed up the coast, discovering many of the islands of the Aleutian 
Archipelago, some of which, however, he had seen during his previous 
voyage in 1728. The coast of British Columbia was discovered in 1790 
by Vancouver, upon the strength of which England claimed its sover- 
eignty. The discovery of the coast of Oregon by Captain Gray, in the 
Same year, formed the basis of a claim of our Government to the sover- 
eignty of the whole coast, at least as far north as the Russian discoveries. 
The line separating us from those discoveries was fixed as the parallel 
of 54° 40/ in the treaty made with Emperor Nicholas in 1824. The ter- 
ritory between that parallel and the forty-ninth was recognized as be- 
longing to the English, by virtue of Vancouver's discoveries. North of 
54° 40’ the claim of Russia seems never to have been questioned. This 
territory was offered to the United States for a pecuniary consideration 
during the Crimean war in 1854, by Baron Stoekl, then Russian envoy 
at Washington, but-this offer was declined by the Pierce administration. 
During the administration of Buchanan unofficial negotiations were set 
on foot by our Cabinet for the purchase of Alaska, the sum of $5,000,000 
being named as the price, but significant intimations were received that 
Russia expected a higher price. After the suppression of the rebellion 
the subject was again agitated in private and official circles. The legis- 
lature of Washington Territory, in January 1866, memorialized the 
President in behalf of the immediate acquisition of the Russian territo- 
ries of North America. <A strong pressure was brought to bear upon 
both the legislative and executive departments of the General Govern- 
ment. When the fact became generally known that the lease of the 
franchises of the Russo-American Fur Company by the Hudson Bay 
Company would expire in June 1867, and would probably be renewed 
unless we acquired the territory in the meanwhile, the anxiety for the 
measure increased. Formal negotiations were entered into between 
Baron Stoekl, the Russian minister at Washington, and Hon. W. H. 
Seward, Secretary of State, resulting in the formation of the treaty of 
April 30, 1867, the signatures of the plenipotentiaries being affixed at 4 
o'clock on the morning of that day. The consideration of the transfer 
of the territory named in the treaty was $7,200,000. 


FOREIGN TITLES—LIBERAL POLICY PURSUED BY THE UNITED STATES 
IN RECOGNIZING AND CONFIRMING TITLES NOT MERELY COMPLETE 
GRANTS, BUT INCHOATE CLAIMS DERIVED FROM FOREIGN GOVERN- 
MEN'S TO LAND WITHIN THE LIMITS OF CESSIONS OF TERRITORY. 


In all the above-detailed accessions of territory, whether from States 
in the Union or from foreign powers, considerable tracts were found 
already appropriated by private owners under the systems of law pre- 
viously in force. Besides these there were inchoate titles from former 
sovereign authority, awaiting confirmation by our Government, and lo- 
cation upon the soil. The action of the United States in all such cases 
was based upon the highest conception of justice. In some cases these 
titles were expressly secured by treaty stipulation. But the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the celebrated case of United States vs. 
Percherman, (7 Peters, 86.) held that ‘the modern usage of nations, 
which has become a law, would be violated; that sense of justice and 
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right which is acknowledged and felt by the whole civilized world 
would be outraged, if private property should be generally confiscated, 
and private rights annulled. The people change their allegiance; their 
relation to their ancient sovereign is dissolved, but their relation to each 
other and their rights of property remain undisturbed. If such be the 
modern rule, even in cases of conquest, who can doubt its application 
to the case of an amicable cession of territory? Had Florida changed 
its sovereign by an act containing no stipulations respecting the prop- 
erty of individuals, the rights of property in all those who became citi- 
zens of the new government would remain unaffected by the change.” 

The court further argues that the former sovereign power, having 
granted its interests in the soil to private owners, had no interest to 
convey by treaty to this government. Hence the cession of sovereignty 
could not convey with it the title to those portions of the soil which 
were covered by prior grants. These principles of public law, so lumi- 
nously set forth in the above decision, have also controlled the action of 
the legislative and executive departments of the Government. 

Vested rights acquired under former jurisdictions have ever been held 
sacred. 


INDIAN USUFRUCTUARY INTERESTS. 


The case of the aboriginal occupants of the public domain rests upon 
different principles and demands far different treatment. The legal 
status of the Indian tribes, and of the individual members of those tribes, 
has been defined with sufficient clearness in several decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In the cases of the Cherokee 
Nation vs. Georgia, (5 Peters, 1,) and Worcester vs. Georgia, (6 Peters, 
515,) the Indian tribes residing within the United States are recognized 
in some sense as political bodies, not as foreign nations nor as domestic 
nations, but still possessing and exercising some of the functions of na- 
tionality. They hold a relation of wardship to the General Government 
and are subject to its control. A State legislature has no jurisdiction 
over the Indian territory contained within the territorial limits of the 
State; butin the case of New York vs. Dibble, (21 Howard, 366,) it was 
decided that the State holds the sovereign police authority over the 
persons and property of the Indians, so far as necessary to preserve the 
peace and protect them from imposition and intrusion. 

In regard to right of soil it was settled in the case of the United 
States vs. Rogers, (4 Howard, 567,) that the Indian tribes are not the 
owners of the territories occupied by them. These are vacant or unoe- 
cupied public lands belonging to the United States. 

In the case of Johnson vs. McIntosh, (8 Wheaton, 543,) it was held 
that the Indian tribes were incompetent to transfer any rights to the 
soul, and that any such conveyances were void ab initio, the right of 
property not subsisting in the grantors. The right of making such 
grants was originally in the Crown, but by the treaty of 1783 it was sur- 
rendered to the United States. In the previous pages is shown the pro- 
cess by which several of the States originally composing the American 
Union divested themselves of this right by transferring both territorial 
jurisdiction and title to the soil to the General Government. Inthe case 
last mentioned Chief Justice Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the 
court, thus grounded the right of the Government upon prior discovery : 


The United States, then, have unequivocally acceded to that great and broad rule 
by which its civilized inhabitants now hold this country. They hold and assert in 
themselves the title by which it was acquired. They maintain, as all others have 
maintained, that discovery gave an exclusive right to extinguish the Indian title of 
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occupancy, either by purchase or by conquest, and gave also a right to such a degree 
of sovereignty as the circumstances of the people would allow them to exercise. 

The power now possessed by the Government of the United States to grant lands, 
resided, while we were colonies, in the Crown or its grantees. The validity of the titles 
given by either has never been questioned in our courts. It has been exercised uni- 
formly over territory in possession of the Indians. The existence of this power must 
negative the existence of any right which may conflict with or control it. An absolute 
title to lands cannot exist at the same time in different persons, or in different govern- 
ments. An absolute must be an exclusive title, or at least a title which excludes all 
others not compatible with it. All our stitutions recognize the absolute title of the 
Crown, subject only to the Indian right of occupancy, and recognize the absolute title 
of the Crown to extinguish that right. This is incompatible with an absolute and 
eomplete title in the Indians. 

We will not enter into the controversy whether agriculturists, merchants, and man- 
ufacturers have a right, on abstract principles, to expel hunters trom the territory they 
possess, or to contract their limits. Conquest gives a title which the courts of the 
conqueror cannot deny, whatever the private and speculative opinions of individuals 
may be respecting the original justice of the claim which has been successfully as- 
serted. The British Government, which was then our Government, and whose rights 
have passed to the United States, asserted a title to all the lands occupied by In- 
dians within the chartered limits of the British colonies. It asserted also a limited 
sovereignty over them, and the exclusive right of extinguishing the title which occu- 
pancy gave to them. These claims have been maintained and established as far west 
as the Mississippi River by the sword. The title to a vast portion of the lands we now 
hold originatesin them. It is not for the courts of this country to question the validity 
of this title or to sustain one which is incompatible with it. 

Although we do not mean to engage in the defense of those principles which Euro- 
peans have applied to Indian title, they may, we think, find some excuse, if not justi- 
fication, in the character and habits of the people whose rights have been wrested from 
them. 

The title by conquest is acquired and maintained by force. The conqueror prescribes 
its limits. Humanity, however, acting on public opinion, has established, as a general 
rule, that the conquered shall not be wantonly oppressed, and that their condition 
shall remain as eligible as is compatible with the objects of the conquest. Most usually 
they are incorporated with the victorious nation, and become subjects or citizens of 
the government with which they are connected. The new and old members of society 
mingle with each other; the distinction between them is gradually lost, and they make 
one people. Where this incorporation is practicable, humanity demands, and a wise 
policy requires, that the right of the conquered to property should remain unimpaired ; 
that the new subject should be governed as equitably as the old, and that confidence 
in their security should gradually banish the painful sense of being separated from 
their ancient connections and united by force to strangers. 

When the conquest is complete, and the conquered inhabitants can be blended with 
the conquerors, or safely governed as a distinct people, public opinion, which not 
even the conqueror can disregard, imposes these restraints upon him; and he cannot 
neglect them without injury to his fame and hazard to his power. 

But the tribes of Indians inhabiting this country were fierce savages, whose occupa- 
tion was war, and whose subsistence was drawn chiefly from the forest. To leave 
them in possession of their country, was to leave the country a wilderness ; to gov- 
ern them as a distinct people was impossible, because they were as brave and high- 
spirited as they were fierce, and were ready to repel by arms every attempt on their 
independence. What was the inevitable consequence of this state of things? The 
Europeans were under the necessity either of abandoning the country and relinquishing 
their pompous claims to it, or of enforcing those claims by the sword, and by the adop- 
tion of principles adapted to the condition of a people with whom it was impossible to 
mix, and who could not be governed as a distinct society, or of remaining in their 
neighborhood, and exposing themselves and their families to the perpetual hazard of 
being massacred. 

Frequent and bloody wars, in which the whites were not always the aggressors, un- 
avoidably ensued. European policy, numbers, and skill prevailed. As the white popula- 
tion advanced, that of the Indians necessarily receded. The country in the immediate 
neighborhood of agriculturists became unfit for them. The game fled into thicker and 
more unbroken forests, and the Indians followed. The soil, to which the Crown orig- 
inally claimed title, being no longer occupied by its ancient inhabitants, was parceled 
out according to the will of the sovereign power, and taken possession of by persons 
who claimed immediately from the Crown, or mediately through its grantees or deputies. 

That law which regulates, and ought to regulate in general, the relations between 
the conqueror and conquered, was incapable of application to a people under such cir- 
cumstances. The resort to some new and different rule, better adapted to the actual 
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state of things, was unavoidable. Every rule which can be suggested will be found 
to be attended with great difficulty. 

However extravagant the pretension of converting the discovery of an inhabited 
country into conquest may. appear, if the principle has been asserted in the first in- 
stance and afterward sustained ; if a country has been acquired and held under it; if 
property of the great mass of the community originates in it, it becomes the law of 
the land and cannot be questioned. So, too, with respect to the concomitant principle 
that the Indian inhabitants are to be considered merely as occupants, to be protected, 
indeed, while in peace, in the possession of their lands, but to be deemed incapable of 
transferring the absolute title to others. However, this restriction may be opposed to 
natural right and to the usages of civilized nations, yet, if it be indispensable to that 
system under which the country has been settled, and be adapted to the actual condi- 
tion of the two people, it may, perhaps, be supported by reason, and certainly cannot 
be rejected by courts of justice. 

It will be seen that the court confined itself to the discussion of ques- 
tions essential to a statement of the actual law governing the relations of 
the Indian tribes, and declined entering upon several abstract questions 
suggested to its consideration. It assumes the concrete fact that the 
General Government holds the right of eminent domain as well as the 
title to the soil in the public lands, subject, however, to the right of 
occupancy by the Indians. The Constitution of the United States gives 
to Congress the “ power to dispose of and to make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory, or other property, belonging to the © 
United States.” The “territory” or soil, here classed with other prop- 
erty, ay be disposed of under rules and regulations preseribed by the 
legislative authority. The question now arises whether Indian oceu- 
pancy is an indefeasible right, or whether it is merely a privilege which 
the Government may withdraw when the interests of civilization or the 
pressure of immigration may demand it. 

According to the above rulings in the case of Johnson vs. McIntosh, 
the General Government has the right to terminate the occupancy of 
the Indians by “conquest or purchase.” Does this involve the right of 
Jorcibly dispossessing them of that occupancy? This issue has never 
yet been presented. 

Very large portions of the public domain have been acquired by 
peaceable purchase; other portions have been acquired by conquest, 
but in all these latter cases the first outbreak of actual war has been by | 
the Indians. Their various tribes have been successively subjugated, 
and, as the price of peace, have been compelled to part with a portion 
of their hunting-grounds and to move on to reservations. In our acquisi- 
tion of Indian territory, and in reducing the wilderness to civilization, 
we may, through considerations of policy rather than of abstract right, 
continue to avoid the question. The mere pressure of civilized settle- 
ments contracts the range of savage life, by removing the forests in the 
depths of which the wild game has been able to repair the annual rav- 
ages of hunting and trapping, thus preserving a fund of subsistence of 
spontaneous growth. This deprivation of abundant subsistence, together 
with the introduction of physical diseases and immoral habits, has 
produced in the aboriginal tribes that reckless temper which has led 
them into hostility with the whites, accompanied by horrors of massaere 
which have roused the most vindictive feelings of the border popula- 
tions. It is impossible for any administrative power of government. to 
control such evils, growing as they do out of a strange and anomalous 
mingling of savage and civilized life. All the practical influence QOV- 
erning this case seems to be averse to the Indians ; they are daily 
diminishing in numbers, and at no remote period they will be among 
the extinct races of men. 

The question of natural right presented but not argued by Chief Jus- 
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tice Marshall in the last-cited decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, viz., ‘Whether agri iculturists, merchants, and manufacturers 
have a right, on abstract principles, to ‘expel hunters from the territories 
they possess, or to contract their limits,” would have opened up the 
whole question at issue between civilization and the savage state. Is it 
in accordance with justice and natural right for a small number of per- 
sons to monopolize large areas of the earth’s surface, merely in order 
that they may escape the obligations of industry which a Divine decree 
has made the price of subsistence? The same area brought under high 
cultivation will support a population many thousands ot times greater 
than the number of savages that can gather a precarious subsistence 
from its spontaneous production. In other portions of the earth crowded 
populations await relief by immigration, which, however, is restrained 
by the tomahawk and scalping knife—by the nameless horrors of sav- 
age warfare. 
“But this is not all; the life of the hunter, merely appropriating the 
spontaneous products of the earth, is utterly incompatible with the 
development of the higher elements ‘ot man. The savage state, instead 
of realizing an approach to that poetic ideal, the volden age, is Shown 
by our increasing acquaintance with it to be but a scene of squalid mis- 
ery and vindictive brutalization. Its evils are enhanced by the prox- 
imity of civilization. If, then, the arguments of sentimental philosophers 
in favor of savage life are of aly foree, they prove too much. From 
their premises it may be argued that it is the duty of civilized people to 
lay aside and repudiate civilization as a destructive and unnatural con- 
dition of our race, one of those dangerous refinements which should be 
resisted and reversed. The American people deeply deplore and repro- 
bate the destruction of the Indian tribes, in spite of the utmost efforts 
of the General Government; but still the popular insight detects an 
underlying infraction of the or eat law of humanity, of common justice, in 
the Indian monopoly of the continent. As action and reaction are equal 
and reciprocal no less in the moral than in the physical world, it is not 
at all surprising that this great fundamental wrong in the social arrange- 
ments of our race has been productive of unhappy consequences, or that 
these have fallen with especial weight upon the heads of their uncon- 
scious agents and instruments. The failure of our civilization to carry 
out the law of kindness upon which it is constituted will of course bring 
its own penalty. But whatever be the moral or legal elements of the 
question, it is certain that the reign of barbarism on our continent Is 
nearly ended. Civilization, unbroken by episodes of savage life, will 
soon extend over the whole ‘continent. The end of the pr esent century 
will probably witness the development of a world-wide social system, a 
reciprocity of trade, and a systematic development of industry in all the 
nations of the earth. This gloriovs consummation will be largely due 
to the acquisition and disposal of our public domain by the General 
Government. No oneinfluence has so broadened the area of free society. 
It has given scope for the colonization of the populations ot Hurope 
upon the American Continent, bringing with them the institutions, the 
arts, the habits, and the ideas of European civilization. It has reorgan- 
ized society upon the basis of democratic equality, aud has obliterated 
that legal stratification of privileged and unprivileged orders which still 
subsists in KHurope. It has given a broad extension of the Anglo-Saxon 
political and social organism which was established by the successful 
issue of our revolutionary war. American society possesses a power of 
assimilation by which the most diverse elements of immigration have 


been fused into a common nationality. This power is largely due to the 
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common element of manhood which is recognized and cherished by our 
institutions. The basis of our free society is our landed system. The 
failure of the first aristocratic efforts at colonization upon the basis of 
feudalistic social organization now appears as an event giving decisive 
advantages to the development of freedom. Under the charter of King 
James I, the lands of the first and second colonies of Virginia were to 
be held by the mildest form of tenure, of free and common socage, which 
in many of the States of the Union has been transferred into allodial 
proprietorship. 


AMERICAN LAND TITLES—ALLODIAL TENURES. 


In the celebrated ordinance of 1787 of the old Continental Congress 
“for the government of the territory of the United States northwest 
of the Ohio River,” which is the first general legislation of Congress on 
the subject of landed property, the leading incidents of feudalism were 
specially repealed. The second section is an epitome of progressive and 
revolutionary legislation, embracing many of the points on which the 
issues between social progress and reactionary conservatism have 
turned. It ordained and enacted ‘that the estates both of resident 
and non-resident proprietors in the said territory, dying intestate, 
Shall descend to and be distributed among their children and the 
descendants of a deceased child in equal parts, the descendants of 
a deceased child or grandchild to take the share of their deceased 
parent in equal part among them; and where there shall be no ehil- 
dren or descendants, then in equal part to the next of kin in equal 
degree; and among collaterals, the children of a deceased brother or 
sister of the intestate shall have, in equal parts among them, their 
deceased parent’s share; and there shall in no case be a distinction 
between kindred of the whole and half blood; saving, in all cases, to 
the widow of the intestate her third part of the real estate for life and 
one-third part of the personal estate; and this law, relative to descents 
and dower, shall remain in full force until altered by the legislature 
of the district. And until the governor and judges shall adopt laws as 
hereinafter mentioned, estates in said territory may be devised or be- 
queathed by wills in writing, signed and sealed by him or her in whom 
the estate may be (being of full age) and attested by three witnesses ; 
and real estate may be conveyed by lease and release, or bargain and 
sale, signed, sealed, and delivered by the person being of full age in 
whom the estate may be, and attested by two witnesses, provided such 
wills be duly proved and such conveyances be acknowledged, or the 
execution thereof duly proved, and be recorded within one year after 
proper magistrate’s courts, and registers shall be appointed for that pur- 
pose; and personal property may be transferred by delivery, saving, 
however, to the French and Canadian inhabitants, and other settlers of 
the Kaskaskias, St. Vincent’s, and the neighboring villages, who have 
heretofore professed themselves citizens of Virginia, their laws and ecus- 
toms now in force among them relative to the descent and conveyance 
of property.” This noble statute struck the key-note of our liberal 
system of land law, not only in the States formed out of the public 
domain, but also in the older States of the Union. The doctrine of 
tenure is entirely exploded; it has no existence, even in theory. 
Though the word may be used for the sake of convenience, it is with 
an accommodated signification from which the last vestige of feudal 
import had been eliminated. The individual title derived from the 
Government involves the entire transfer of the ownership of the soil. 
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It is purely allodial, with all the incidents pertaining to that title 
as substantial as in the infancy of Teutonic civilization. Following in 
the wake of this fundamental reform in our State land laws are 
several others which constitute appropriate corollaries. The statute 
of uses was never adopted in the public-land States, and hence the 
complex distinction between uses and trust has never embarrassed 
our jurisprudence. We have, however, adopted one of the methods of 
conveyance to which that statute gave rise, to wit: the method of bar- 
gain and sale. IT eoffments, fines, and recoveries are entirely dispensed 
with, as also livery of seisin and its consequences. A conveyance is 
completed by the execution and delivery of the deed; entailments and 
perpetuities are barred by the statute, which renders void all limitations 
beyond persons in being and their immediate issue, and which provides 
that an estate tail shall become a fee-simple in the heirs of the first 
grantee. All joint interests in land are reduced to tenancies in com- 
mon. Joint tenancies never had an existence, and coparceners are now 
on a footing of tenants in common. Real actions, with their multitu- 
dinous technicalities, never had an existence in our western jurisprudence, 
though some of the fictions of this form of action are tolerated, e. ¢., 
the allowance of fictitious parties to a suit. Ejectment is now the uni- 
versal remedy, being the only action for the recovery of lands. Action 
by ejectment is limited to twenty-one years, but refractory tenantsmay be 
more speedily dispossessed by the action for forcible entry and detainer. 
A dispossessed claimant may, at the option of the ejector, either pay 
for the land, or receive pay for the improvements. For waste the party 
is hable in simple damages, and no more. A tenant in dower forfeits 
the place wasted. In the older States we see evidences of the reflex 
benefits of the land legislation of our public-land States. The Penn- 
Sylvania supreme court (5 Rawle, 112) holds that “our property is 
allodial, and escheat takes place, not upon principles of tenure, but by 
force of our statutes to avoid the uncertainty and confusion inseparable 
from the recognition of a title founded in priority of occupancy.” 
Chancellor Kent says that tenure to some extent pervades real property 
in the United States. The title is essentially allodial yet designated by 
the feudal terms fee-simple and free, and common socage. These tech- 
nicalities mar the municipal jurisprudence of several States, though no 
vestige of feudal tenure remains, and ownership, free and independent, 
is the real character of individual title to the soil. By the statute of 
February 20, 1737, New York abolished all military tenures, transferring 
them into free and common socage and making all State grants entirely 
allodial. 

Tbe revised statutes going into effect in 1830 abolished the last 
Shadow of feudal tenure and made allodial proprietorship the sole title 
to private land, and this property liable to forfeiture only by escheat. 

In other States these tenures have either been formally changed into 
allodial; or if they retain the technicalities of feudalism, the latter 
receive an allodial signification. An estate in fee-simple means one of 
inheritance, having lost its beneficiary or usufructuary character. 

It will be seen from the facts recited that the liberal principles em- 
bodied in our public-land policy have reconstructed to a great extent 
the legal basis of our social order by liberalizing the ideas of land 
ownership. 

The General Government set this glorious example, and the justice 
and expediency of its policy in this respect are now universally admitted. 
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UNITED STATES SURVEYING SYSTEM AS APPLIED TO THE PUBLIC 
LANDS. 


The system was inaugurated in the United States as early as 1785 for 
surveying and disposing of the public lands; and, having been amended 
from time to time by acts of Congress, has reached its present complete 
organization. The framework of the system consists of the following 
surveyed lines: The principal surveying meridians running due north 
and south, which are intersected by the principal base lines, are the true 
parallels of latitude, their intersections constituting the initial points of 
surveys. Next to these lines standard or correction parallels are estab- 
lished north and south of the bases, at distances of 24 and 30 miles, re- 
spectively; and, lastly, guide meridians, at distances of 42 to 48 miles 
from the principal meridians, divide the country of surveys into paral- 
lelograms of suitable extent, any one of which, however distant from 
the principal bases and meridians, or the initial point of survey, can be 
divided into townships, the latter being the largest division into which 
lands are surveyed, each being six miles square, and containing 23,040 
acres. Townships are subdivided into 36 sections, of a mile square 
each, as near as possible, and containing 640 acres. The sections are 
subdivided into quarters, containing 160 acres; and, finally, the quar- 
ters are still further subdivided into quarter-quarters, embracing 40 
acres. The sectional divisions into quarter sections and quarter-quarter 
sections are not actually run and marked in the field; the division of 
the section of 640 acres into quarter sections is designated by appropri- 
ate marks on the half-mile posts established in the field on section lines; 
while the quarter-quarter sections, or 4@-acre tracts, are not so designated 
in the field, but are indicated by the surveyor ‘weneral on township 
plats of the survey by there marking in red ink the surveyed section lines, 
in order to obtain the quantity of “legal subdivisions exhibited on the 
plats of survey, which are protracted on the seale ot twe inches to the 
mile; The public lands are sold by the foregoing subdivisions, and the 
boundaries of the smallest subdivisions, to Wit, into quarter and into 
quarter-quarter sections, or 160 and 40 acre tracts, not actually surveyed 
in the field, can be run and marked on the face of the earth for the pur- 
chasers or ow ners thereof by any surveyor, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples laid down by the act of Congress approved February 11, 1805. 
The rectangular system depends upon the survey of the publie lands i in 
accordance with the true meridian, noting, however, the variation of the 
magnetic needle. In the extensive sphere over which the surveys have 
progressed from Florida, on the Atlantic, and westward to the Pacific, 
including all the public- land States and Territories of the Union, with the 
exception of Alaska, formerly Russian America, the system has worked 
satisfactorily, furnishing facilities for the acquisition of public lands in 
any region of the country, and unerring methods for the restoration of 
landmarks which may be lost or destroyed by time or accident. Ade- 
quate means exist in the surrounding landmarks.of the adjacent publie 
surveys, Whereby missing metes and bounds can be restored in accordance 
with the original field-notes thereof, and the designations placed on 
township plats. 

Since the introduction of the rectangular system of public surveys in 
the United States, there have been instituted twenty-five different 
initial points, or the points of intersection of the principal bases with 
principal surveying meridians governing the public surveys. The 
instruments employed in the field-work by United States surveyors con- 
sist of solar compasses, transits, and common compasses of approved 
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construction; four-pole chains and two-pole chains, of 100 and 50 links, re- 
spectively, each link of the chain being equal to 7.92 inches. The survey- 
ors’ chains are compared with standard chains and standard yard meas- 
ures furnished surveyors general by the Government. The measure- 
ment of the lines of public surveys is horizontal, requiring shortening 
of the chain over abrupt and undulating surface; the navigable lakes, 
ponds, and water-courses are segregated from the land, the same being 
declared by law public highways, and not subject to sale. 

The public surveys have been completed in all the public-land States east 
of the valley of the Mississippi River, with the exception of avery incon- 
siderable area in the southern peninsula of Florida, Louisiana, and a 
portion of Minnesota. The sphere of the unsurveyed region in the latter 
State is estimated at one-half of its area, consisting of the northern and, 
partly, western portions of the State, as will more fully appear in the 
tabular statement No. 1, accompanying this report, showing the number 
of acres surveyed and unsurveyed in each of the land States and Terri- 
tories up to June 30, 1870. 

The unsurveyed portions of the valley of the Missouri and its tribu- 
taries are the following: 

In Dakota nine-tenths of the area thereof have not been surveyed, the 
surveys having progressed only in the extreme northeast and southeast 
corners of the Territory to the extent of one-tenth thereof. 

In Nebraska five-eighths remain to be surveyed, consisting of the 
north-western and southwestern portions. 

In Kansas one-half of its area is unsurveyed, situated in the southern 
and western portions. 

In New Mexico twenty-five twenty-sixths remain to be surveyed, 
only one twenty-sixths portion, lying on the Canadian, Pecos, Hondo, 
and Bonito Rivers, and along the Rio Grande Del Norte, having been 
surveyed. 

In Arizona subdivisional surveys amount to 752,145 acres, situated on 
Rio Gila, near its confluence with the Rio Salado and Santa Cruz. 
Arizona formed part of the California surveying jurisdiction until July 
11, 1870, when Congress made it a separate district and authorized 
the appointment of surveyor general. The surveys in Arizona, under 
the superintendence of the surveyor general of California, during the 
last year, have been made to the extent of only 46,117.32 acres, owing 
to the distant sphere of the field operations from San Francisco, and the 
hostility of Indians in the Territory. 

In Colorado one-twelfth of the Territory has been surveyed, principally 


along the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, stretching from the 


northern to the southern boundary of the Territory, and a few townships 
in the Middle, South, and San Luis Parks. No surveyed lines have as 
yet been extended over the eastern and western portions of Colorado. 

In Utah one-fifteenth of the Territory was sub-divided in the region ex- 
tending north and south of the Great Salt Lake to the northern and 
southern boundaries, with small interruptions, leaving fourteen-fifteenths 
unsurveyed, lying east and west of Wahsatch Mountains. The surveys 
during the last year progressed in the direction east of Salt Lake City, 
and in the southwestern angle of the Territory, in the valley of the Santa 
Clara; Virgin, Cedar, and Parawan Valleys west of Wahsatch Mountains. 
There were surveyed in Utah during the last year 659,946 acres. 

In Idaho and Montana but limited progress has been made in public 
surveys. In Idaho there had been less than a million of acres surveyed 
of the fifty-five millions comprised in that Territory ; in Montana about 
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the same area out of the ninety-two millions of acres within its 
limits. The Idaho surveyed lands are situated on the Salmon, 
Payette, and Snake Rivers, and in Montana, on the Missouri River and 
its three forks, Gallatin, Jefferson, and Madison, forming the head- 
waters of the Missouri River; also in the vicinity of Helena, and the 
valley of Hell Gate Kiver. 

In Nevada the lines have been extended over only one-twenty-fourth of 
its area, chiefly in the northern and western portions of the State, in the 
valleysof Walker, Humboldt, and Truckee Rivers; also along the Central 
Pacific Railroad route, and near the Pahranagat Lake, in the southeast- 
ern part of Nevada, leaving twenty-three twenty-fourths as yet unsur- 
veyed, equal to about sixty-eight nnllions of acres. 

In California one-third has been surveyed, principally in the valley of 
San Joaquin and Sacramento Rivers, and their tributaries, and in the 
south eastern region of the State surrounding San Bernardino Mountains. 
The unsurveyed portions of the State consist of the ranges of Sierra Nevada 
Coast, Mount Diablo, and San Bernardino Mountains, and the numerous 
valleys all over the State, bounded by abrupt mountains to which no 
lines of public surveys have been extended. The western slope of the 
Coast Range of mountains stretches from the Bay of Monterey to the 
southwestern angle of California. The survey of this regiun of the coun- 
try adjacent to the Pacific Ocean has been deferred in consequence of 
the existence of numerous unadjudicated private claims growing out of 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, of 1848. For the precise quantity of 
the surveyed and unsurveyed lands in California, reference is made to a 
tabular statement accompanying this report. 

In Oregon the surveys have been extended over one-seventh of the 
area, chiefly in the Willamette, Columbia, John Day, Des Chutes, 
Umatilla, Umpqua, Coquille, and Rogue River valleys. The unsur- 
veyed portions of the State consists of the Coast Range, Cascade, and 
Blue Mountains, together with the central, eastern, aud southeastern 
portions of Oregon. 

In Washington Territory one-eighth of the surface has been sub- 
divided, including 300,000 acres which were surveyed during the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1870, leaving about thirty-nine million acres of un- 
surveyed public land in the Territory. The principal portions over which 
the lines of public survey have been extended are situated due north and 
south of the Puget Sound, along the Columbia River, from its mouth 
up its right bank to its confluence with the Snake River, in the valleys 
of Walla-Walla and Yakama, tributaries of Columbia River, and in the 
valley of Chihalis River, emptying into Gray’s Harbor of the Pacific 
Ocean. The surveys embrace about five million acres, leavin g an unsur- 
veyed area of the Territory nearly equal to thirty-nine million acres, 
covered by the extensive range of the Cascade and the Olympic Moun- 
tains, together with the Great Plateau of Spokane, situated north of the 
Snake, aud east of the Columbia River, as well as the extensive valley of 
the Okinakane River, the northeastern tributary of the Columbia River. 

In Wyoming Territory, the latest organized surveying clistrict, com- 
prising 62,645,120 acres, no surveying operations were carried on during 
the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 1870, for the reason that the Wyo- 
ming land district was not organized until late in the fiseal year, V1Z., 
the oth day of February last. Since the opening, however, of the sur- 
veyor general’s office at Cheyenne, contracts have been closed with 
different surveyors for thé extension of the public lines, resting upon the 
principal base line, on the fortieth parallel of north latitude and the sixth 
principal meridian. The sphere of field operations is to begin in the 
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vicinity of Cheyenne City, on the Union Pacific Railroad, and to progress 
along the road westward. 

Alaska has not been organized into a surveying district, and conse- 
quently the surveying machinery has not yet been there extended. 


BOUNDARY LINES ASTRONOMICALLY ESTABLISHED—THE SURVEY OF 
THE NORTHERN BOUNDARY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Pursuant to the act of Congress of March 2, 1867, for the establish- 
ment, survey, and marking of that portion of the forty-second parallel 
of north latitude included between the one hunded and twentieth merid- 
ian of west longitude and the Pacific coast, and forming the boundary 
line between California and Oregon, field duties were commenced early 
in the season of 1868, and concluded in August 1869. 

During the past year the final report, containing a full record of the 
astronomical, magnetic, barometric, and geodetic observations, deduced 
results, together with detailed field-notes and maps, has been received 
from Daniel G. Major, United States astronomer and surveyor, in charge 
of the work, under his contract, dated Lst October, 1867, with this office. 

In the establishinent of this boundary five astronomical stations were 
determined, and a series of over four thousand observations made for 
the correct demarcation on the earth’s surface of this portion of the forty- 
second parallel. 

The first and most important station was located near the head of 
Surprise Valley, at Camp Bidwell, where a temporary observatory was 
erected, and a protracted series of observations taken, extending through 
the greater part of three lunations; the lougitude being found by the 
method of moon culminations, corroborated by several ' occultations. 
The latitude was deduced from a discussion of a large number of differ- 
ential measurements of meridional zenith distances of stars on opposite 
sides of the zenith, and likewise includes the results obtained from many 
observations of meridian altitudes measured with Gambey’s sextant. 
The reduction of these observations being for the purpose of ascertainin g 
the intersection of the forty-second parallel with the one hundred and 
twentieth meridian, a geographical position of much significance, it 
being the initial point of the California-Nevada line on the Oregon 
boundary. 


Deduced longitude of Camp Bidwell................... 120° 05/ 47/.5 
20 eae ane een mn 41° 51! 34".4 
DUP CIN ALION 2. ee ie ee ee ee ce 19° 10/ east. 
Pwiuge above mean sea level .......:........2...... 4,685 feet. 


The initial point is therefore 5! 47.5 =4 miles and 78 chains east, and 
8! 25/.6=9 miles and 56 chains north. 

Surprise Valley, situated between ranges of the Sierra Nevada Mount- 
ains, seventy miles long, and from three to ten miles wide, is a fertile, 
well-settled district, partly in California and partly in Nevada. The 
greater part of this basin is reported by the astronomer and surveyor 
to be covered by a lake of recent formation; old pioneer voyageurs and 
emigrants asserting that in 184849 an area some forty miles long, 
which is now submerged, was in those days a dry valley, with but here 
and there a marsh ; numerous hot springs issue from the mountain sides, 
and the whole country is of volcanic origin. During the season of 1868, 
while Mr. Major was observing, he reports several earthquakes ; that of 
August 27, at 8.45 a. m., being so violent as to stop the box chronometer 
and disturb the instrumental adjustments. 
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Measuring afew miles from Camp Bidwell, north and east, the astron- 
omer and his.party passed out of Surprise 4 alley over a series of irreg- 
ular mountain ridges, the most prominent being Mount Bidwell, to the 
initial point, which is situated, on a hillside, overlooking the new mili- 
tary road from the valley to Fort Warner, and near a stream known as 
Twelve Mile Creek. The initial point is perpetuated by a large stone 
monument surmounted by a cap-stone, appropriately inscribed. 

Proceeding west, in tracing the parallel, the astronomer and party 
crossed a succession of mountain ridges with marked ascent, cut by deep 

ravines, until, passing the 8th mile ‘monument, the culminating ridge, 
and most elev ated on the line, was attained ; that ridge affording a view 
of wild and sublime scenery of unsurpassed grandeur, besides being of 
great practical value to the topographical engineer in locating cor rectly a 

vast extent of country, diversified by high mountains and a chain of 
beautiful lakes, including the broad and magnificent expanse of Goose 
Lake, thousands of feet below; and Wright Lake, miles beyond the 
timber ridges, may here be accur ately outlined. Turning to the eastern 
horizon, that notable landmark, Beatty’s Butte, and the more prominent 
Steen’s Mountain, are visible a hundred and more miles distant, while 
to the west-southwest, resting in stately grandeur on its vast pedestal, 
is seen the majestic form of Shasta Butte, with its heavily laden bi-capped 
sumuinits extending far into the region of eternal snows, the most sub- 
lime topograpical feature of far-t famed California. 

Descending abruptly over sparsely timbered ridges, cut by deep lateral 
cahons containing small streams, on the 13th mile the line enters 
the fertile valley of Goose Lake, an excellent agricultural district, rapidly 
filling up with an enterprising and thrifty population. The surrounding 
mountain slopes offer an extensive grazing country, having an abundance 
of water, grass, and timber. 

Goose Lake. thirty-five miles long, and from three to eleven wide, al- 
most equally divided by the forty-second parallel, is the largest body of 
water in the lake district, abounding in fish and water fowl. Upon 
leaving the western shore on the 23d inile, the line enters a densely 
tim bered tract of low mountains or succession of trap ranges, broken by 
deep ravines and covered with extensive masses of pumice stone and 
broken trap rock; at the 49th mile was fixed the second astronom- 
ical station, on a small tributary of Wright Lake, a few miles south; 
thence, over like character of country, the line passed through pine, 
juniper, and mountain mahogany timber, and a rocky waste of no agri- 
cultural value; at the 65th mile the line leaves timber ridges and ‘de- 
secends to Rhett Valley, an extensive flat forming a portion of the area 
of the ereat basin, which includes the Upper and Lower Klamath, Rhett, 
and Wright Lakes, with the surrounding valleys; at the 67th mile from. 
the initial point the boundary enters Rhett Lake, coursing its northern, 
margin and throwing into Oregon a portion of its waters, ‘together with 
the most of Lost River, a natural canal affording an outlet for the high 
waters of Wright and Upper Klamath. 


Passing from the west edge of the lake at the 77th mile, near the ' 


third astronomical station, on the Old Emigrant road to Yreka and 
Southern Oregon, and crossing sage-brush flats, the parallel was traced 
to the east border of Lower Klamath Lake, on the 81st mile. Here, as 
in the other lakes, transverse trap ranges extend far into the water, yi 
several isolated peaks rise hundreds of feet from its surface. 

The whole region seems in past ages to have been a great inland sea. 
The adjacent plains are adapted to cultivation, and support large 
herds of cattle, tended, at trifling expense, by the Modock Indians, 
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an industrious and peaceful tribe. From the western m argin of the 
Lower Klamath, in the 93d mile from point of beginning, the boundary 
passes out of that great plateau between the Sierra Nevada and the 
Cascades, which, if not very valuable tor fertility, is nevertheless re- 
ported by the surveyor to be an interesting geographical district, rich 
in its chain of numerous extensive and beautiful lakes. forming a large 
reservoir from which the Sacramento, Willamette, Des Chutes, Rogue, 
Klamath, and lesser rivers draw in part their supplies. Much of this 
extended area will in time be reclaimed by a judicious system of irriga- 
tion. Nature has done much to the furtherance of this end; but little 
remains for man to do, and that may be accomplished with ineonsider- 
able expense. 

Again the boundary line traverses elevated timbered mountains, and 
at the 109th mile crosses the Klamath River, where it breaks through in 
an immense chasm of great depth, with precipitous, rocky sides, from 
1,000 to 1,200 feet altitude. Ascending more sparsely timbered spur 
ridges of the Siskiyou Range, cut off by ravines whose perpendicular 
sides rise to several hundred feet, at the 130th mile pass two miles to 
the south of that remarkable landmark, Pilot Knob, towering far above 
the surrounding mountains; thence commences a gradual descent to 
** Cole’s Ranch,” near which, and on the California and Oregon stage 
road, was determined, by a long series ot-observations, the fourth astro- 
nomical point of the line. From this point Mr. Major, the astronomer 
and surveyor, states that the boundary parallel follows up lateral spurs 
of the main ridge close to the minin g trail, and, passing valuable deposits 
of marble, slate, and auriferous quartz, begins to traverse the gold-pro- 
ducing belt of forty-second parallel, extending across even to the ocean. 
Leaving the formerly rich mining cam p of Hungry Creek just south of the 
line, while dividing those of Grouse and Beaver Creeks, it follows up the 
steep ascent of Sterling’s Mountain, crossing the main Siskiyou “divide” 
in & low saddle on the 147th mile, and strikes transversely the numerous 
high ridges and deep eafions, bearin g down to Elliott Creek to the south 
crossing the principal Applegate at the 160th mile. This creek is a large 
torrent flowing through a cultivated valley, containing good farms with 
substantial improvements, and was, years since, arich placer mining 
camp, Where the hard-working miner was amply rewarded for his in- 
dustry; but most of the “diggings” have been worked out, and quartz 
mining is partially supplying the defection of the wandering pros- 
pecters. 

Thence west, the line penetrates the timber-clad, rugged mountains 
of the Siskiyou Range, and follows near the ill-defined “ divide” be- 
tween the waters of the Klamath and Rogue Rivers, passing ridges ex- 
ceedingly irregular, broken, and cut by ravines of great depth, choked 
with dense underbrush, and boulders, interlaced with many tallen trees, 
rendering the passage very difficult. 

Near the summit of a high, backbone ridge, at the 167th mile, the as- 
tronomer made a set of observations for latitude and azimuth, and es- 
tablished the fifth astronomical station. Continuing west, over much 
the same general elevation, through a labyrinth of mountains, the pre- 
cipitous sides of which were covered with densely matted brush, neces- 
sitating the cutting of trails, it was found that the character of the 
country did not vary much, unless to become more impassable, with 
great scarcity of grass for the animals. The parallel leaves the well- 
known “ Alt House” mining district, some four miles to the north, and 
at 1543 miles crosses the Illinois River, near the junction of its branches, 
about three miles south of the town of Waldo, or “ Sailor Diggins.” 
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From the 133d mile to the 190th mile, traversing the irregular ridges 
and crests of the Siskiyou Range, the whole region is reported to be a 
eranite and quartz formation, and has been irregularly prospected by 
individual miners, but without system. Such is the extreme difficulty of 
traveling these unknown localities that miners generally follow the creek- 
beds, and seldom the mountain sides. There was not a stream that the 
men of the surveying party prospected which did not give the “color” 
and, in many places, good “pay.” 

The country about Alt House, Sailor Diggins, and adjacent neighbor- 
hood, formerly was the richest portion of the Pacific States, and although 
the placers now pay very much less on being rewashed, there is every 
probability, upon the introduction by capitalists of improved machinery, 
that quartz mining will become a lucrative business. 

Running further west on the boundary, the country assumes a changed 
appearance on entering the Coast Range, being less elevated and less tim- 
bered, but more diversified by deep cations, which offer serious obstacles 
to progress. Ten miles north of the parallel is the rich and productive 
farming valley of the Illinois River, well settled and cultivated. The 
line ascends to the summit of Red Mountain, passing across, on the 
199th mile, the wagon road from Jacksonville to Crescent City, the prin- 
cipal trade outlet for Rogue River Valley and vicinity, and then enters a 
district of rich deposits of copper, chromium, and iron, passing several 
mines, in the development of which much capital has been expended. 
Approaching the Pacific Ocean, the surveyor says language fails to de- 
scribe the almost insurmountable difficulties experienced in measuring 
the line through impenetrable undergrowth of tropical density, entan- 
gled masses of burned and fallen timber, perpendicular mountain sides, 
and profound ravines; the winds from the ocean, laden with moisture, 
deposit dense fogs on the mountain tops and ravines, adding much to 
the difficulties of exploration. 

The boundary line terminates at the coast line of the Pacific, 2124 
niles from the initial point, and about one-third of a mile south of the 
Winehueck River. The field-notes of the survey of the boundary show 
that throughout the whole distance it is most durably marked by sub- 
stantial stone monuments, with inscriptions giving the latitude, longi- 
tude, and distance, erected at the exact termination of each mile, where 
possible. It is also extensively blazed through the timber, and perpetu- 
ated by over a thousand bearings of prominent landmarks, designed per- 
manently to indicate the common boundary between the States of Calli- 
fornia and Oregon. 


BOUNDARY BETWEEN COLORADO AND KANSAS. 


This boundary is coincident with the twenty-fifth meridian of longitude 
west of Washington, and extends from the intersection point of the thirty- 
seventh parallel of north latitude to the fortieth—estimated distance, 
210 miles. 

No survey of this boundary has yet been made, although its establish- 
ment is of importance. The appropriation of $2,520 made by Congress, 
at $12 per mile, having proved entirely insufficient for the purpose, 
special estimate, at the rate of $25 per mile, was submitted for $2,730, 
in addition to the former sum, which, if authorized, would have made 
an amount of $5,250; but in giving authority for the increase of mileage 
from $12 to $25, Congress omitted to appropriate the said sum, $2,730, 
consequently we have been unable to secure the services of competent 
and seientific contractors to perform that work. Since steps were taken 
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by this office looking to an early survey of the boundary, it has trans. 
pired that the initial point of the survey of the boundary, or the inter- 
section of the thirty-seventh parallel of north latitude with the twenty- 
fifth degree of longitude, had not been determined by the War Depart- 
ment in the survey of the southern boundary of Kansas, and that this 
circumstance will require additional scientific service in determining 
astronomically the point in question, and hence an allowance of $35 per 
mile is needed, with an appropriation of $7,350, as the former appropria- 
tion of $2,520 for this service became inapplicable in consequence of 
statutory interdict of July 12, 1870, (U. S. Laws, 1869 and ’70, p. 251, 
sec. 7.) 
EASTERN BOUNDARY OF NEVADA. 


Soon after the passage of the act of Congress authorizing the survey 
of the common boundary between the State of Nevada and the Terri- 
tories of Utah and Arizona an act was passed, on the 20th July, 1868, 
appropriating the sum of $10,625 for the survey of the eastern boundary 
of the State of Nevada, estimated at 425 lineal miles, at the rate not 
exceeding $25 per mile; instructions were given to the surveyor general 
of that State to have the boundary astronomically surveyed. As the 
establishment of the boundary involved determination of both latitude 
and longitude, requiring superior mathematical instruments and high 
professional skill in the survey, that officer was not able to procure suit- 
able persons for the compensation provided by law, and consequently 
nothing was done in the matter during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1869. 

Representations having been made to Congress respecting the inade- 
quacy of the mileage allowed for the astronomical work, increased rate 
per mile was made during the last session, authorizing the pay of 840 
per mile, in lieu of $25, heretofore allowed; corresponding appropriation 
was made for the work; whereupon additional instructions were given to 
the surveyor general of Nevada, directing him to contract for the service 
by establishing the initial point at the intersection of the thirty-seventh 
meridian west from Washington with the tract of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, instead of with the middle of the River Colorado of the West, as 
was in the first instance determined upon. The change in this respect 
was introduced on account of more convenient and acceptable locality for 
astronomical determination of the longitude in connection with tele- 
graphie facilities, securing greater accuracy in the results of astronomical 
data than could be had in the former locality, a region situated far from 
these advantages. 

The contract for the survey of the boundary was closed by the sur- 
veyor general in August last, and being approved by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, the work is now in progress, with the 
prospect of early completion. The result will put to rest numerous con- 
flicts respecting political and civil jurisdictions of the eoterminons State 
and Territories. 


BOUNDARIES OF THE STATE GF NEBRASKA COMMON TO THOSE OF THE 
TERRITORIES OF COLORADO AND WYOMING. 


By the act of Congress approved July 20, 1868, there was appropriated 
for surveying the boundary line between the State of Nebraska and the 
Territory of Colorado and that portion of Dakota (now part of Wyoming) 
Territory embraced within the forty-first and forty-third degrees of north 
Jatitude the sum of $4,800; which sum, being afterward found insnfficient 
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for the service, was augmented by the sum of $3,200, appropriated by 
the act of Congress approved March 3, 1869. The United States sur- 
veyor general of Nebraska and Iowa was accordingly instructed to enter 
into contract with a practical astronomer and surveyor to determine the 
aforesaid boundary limes astronomically, and to survey and mark them 
in the field in accordance with the boundaries described in the act admit- 
ting Nebraska into the Union, approved April 19, 1864. The southern 
boundary of Nebraska, on the fortieth parallel of north latitude, was 
established in 1854 by a member of the Corps of Topographical Hngi- 
neers as the base line governing the surveys of public lands in Kansas 
and Nebraska, thus obviating the necessity of determining this parallel 
further than the point of inter "section of the base line with the twenty-fifth 
degree of longitude west from Washington. The following points of inter- 
section of latitude and longitude, together with the twenty-fifth degree of 
longitude west from W ashington, were required to be astronomically 
determined: 

Virst. The forty-first degree north latitude with the twenty-fifth 
degree longitude west from ‘Washington; 

Second. The forty-first degree north latitude with the twenty-seventh 
degree longitude west from Washington; and 

Third. Phe forty-third degree north latitude with the twenty-seventh 
degree longitude west from Ww ashington. 

During the winter of 186869 the “United States Coast Survey made 
telegraphic connection across the continent for the purpose of determin- 
ing the difference of longitude between Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
various other points west of that place. Omaha, Nebraska, was one of 
these points, and the observatory being in operation at the period when 
the boundary survey was eommenced by Mr. O. N. Chaffee, the astronomer 
aud surveyor contracting with the surveyor general of lowa and Nebraska 
for the service, advantage was taken of the facilities afforded in deter- 
nuning the position of Julesburg, Colorade, and Bushnell Station, Ne- 
braska, on the line of the Union Pacific Railroad. Aceordingly the 
surveying party first proceeded to Bushnell Station, where sets of time 
signals were exchanged by telegraph with the officer in charge of the 
Omaha observator V5 the mean of for ty-two sets of seven each, ‘recorded 
at Omaha by the Co: ist Survey clock and chronograph working in the 
electrical elrenit, giving the difference of time between the two stations 
as 31 minutes and 45.75 seconds, from which the position of Bushnelk 
was found to be in longitude 26° 50’ 6/.45 west from Washington. 
Numerous cirenin-polar and circuin-meridian observations of stars deter- 
mined the latitude of Bushnell to be in 419 13’ 54.4. 

By a similar mode of proceeding the longitude of Julesburg, Colorado, 
was found to be 259 18? 30.9 west from Wi ashington. The mean of 115 
circum-meridian observations of stars north and south of the zenith 
places Julesburg in 40° 59/ 17.56 north latitude. All these observations 
were conducted with care and precision, and the results attained may 
be regarded as practically corrreet. 

The next important feature of the work was the survey and marking 
of the twenty-fifth meridian, and curve of the forty-first parallel of 
north latitude on the earth’s surface. The longitude of the Julesburg 
meridian being first ascertained, the twenty-fifth meridian was found to 
be distant therefrom 16 miles 10. 47 chains due east. 

Starting at Julesburg, the surveyer ran due north a distance of 1 
mile and 9.65 chains to the forty-first parallel of north latitude, estab- 
lishing at 10.47 chains east of this intersection the 16th mile- post west 
of the twenty-fifth meridian. The survey of this forty-first parallel is 
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commemorated by 104 mile-posts of cottonwood and Norway pine, eight 
feet in length, and six inches square, planted firmly in the earth to a 
depth of three feet, above a small marked stone deseribed in the field- 
notes, the earth being raised three feet high above the post, and pits 
dug each side on the line. A charred stake, or a small quantity of char- 
coal, was deposited under each postas asubstitute for the stone, in cases 
where the latter was not available; the fact being duly noted in the 
field-notes of survey. These corners were witnessed by marking all 
noticeable permanent natural objects, such as rocks, peaks, and hills, 
whose relative positions were also described in the field-notes. At the 
intersection of the forty-first parallel of north latitude with the twenty- 
fifth meridian west of Washington there was placed a limestone mon- 
ument, six feet long and one foot square for one foot from the top, and 
of octagonal shape below, planted two feet deep in the ground, a mound 
three feet high raised around it, seven feet in diameter at the base, and 
sloping in toward the top, four pits, two feet square and one foot deep, 
being dug toward the cardinal points. This monument is inscribed on 
the north side, “25° W. L.;” on the east side, ‘‘ Nebraska;” and on the 
west side, “41° N. L.” At the intersection of the forty-first parallel 
with the twenty-seventh meridian a similar monument was erected and 
a mound of stone, three feet high, seven feet in diameter at its base, 
and five feet at its top, raised around it. On the side of this monument 
facing north, there was inscribed “27° W. L.;” on the side facing east, 
“104 miles 72 ch. 7 ’ks;” on that facing south, ‘‘ Colorado ;” and on 
that facing west, “41° N. Lb.” From the 16th mile-post the surveyor 
continued the transit line eastward, making proper offsets at the end 
of each mile, to the north, before establishing each mile-post. At 46 
chains and 93 links east of the tenth mile-post west of the twenty-fifth 
meridian, the Union Pacific Railroad crosses the boundary, from north- 
east to southwest. The soil between Julesburg and this point is poor 
and sandy, with some marshy land. The surface is low and level in 
most places. Stopping here, the surveying party retraced their steps, 
and, commencing at the intersection of the Julesburg meridian with 
the parallel, the transit line was continued westward to the twenty-sey- 
enth meridian, where its intersection was marked by a monument here- 
inbefore described. At 11 chains and 3 links west of the 17th mile- 
post the Union Pacific Railroad track again crosses the boundary line, 
bearing northwest and southeast. At the distance of half a mile to the 
west of this point the boundary crosses Lodge Pole Creek, here a small 
stream only 25 links in width. From this point the line passes through 
a rather uninteresting monotonous stretch of country, with poor soil and 
little water at the season (July) when the survey was made. The par- 
allel frequently crosses dry creek beds, but the scarcity of running 
water is a noticeable feature. Banks of red gravel and small knolls 
literally paved with cobble stones were frequently met with, and near 
the 33d mile-post a large bank of good limestone was observed. Between 
the 58th and 47th mile-posts the region contains a large amount of 
good land, although the usual scarcity of water is nanifest. The gen- 
eral appearance of the country is that of a gently rolling prairie, dotted 
frequently with surface knolls. There are no large stones near the sur- 
face, but the ground, in many places, is overspread with limestone 
gravel. Between the 66th and 85th mile-posts the region assumes a 
more broken and bolder aspect, being frequently worn into ravines and 
canons, where water can be obtained by digging a few feet below the 
surface. Bluffs rise in some cases to the height of one hundred feet, 
the soil, being dry and arid, affording only scanty growth of grass. At 
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one point the line is crossed by a vertical wall of sandstone, eight feet 
high. At the 85th mile the character of the soil improves greatly, 
although the country is very dry. The Bushnell Station meridian 
intersects the line 22 miles and 62 chains west of the 96th mile-post. 
Thence to the twenty-seventh meridian the soil is second and third rate, 
with poor grass, the surface being nearly level. 

From the point of intersection of the forty-first parallel of north lati- 
tude with the twenty-seventh meridian the boundary line was run due 
north along the meridian, and posts established at the end of each mile. 
These posts, similar to those used for the forty-first parallel, were inscribed, 
on the north side, “27° W. L.,” on the east side, “* Nebraska,” on the west 
side, ‘‘ Wyoming,” and on the south side with the number of the mile. 
The first seven miles the surface of the country is nearly level and the 
soil is third-rate or worthless. From the seventh mile-post to Lodge 
Pole Creek Bottom and the Union Pacific Railroad track, between the 
12th and 15th miles, the surface is rough, having an irregularly broken 
aspect, with blufis of sandstone capped with limestone. The soil is 
quite inferior. On the 14th mile the line crosses Lodge Pole Creek, 
course southeast, three times. For the next few miles the line passes 
along a rough, rocky section, in many places under overhanging bluffs. 
As far as the 23d mile-post the soil is rocky and worthless, but at this 
point its character changes to good, and grass is found in abundance. 
Norway and pitch pine trees are scattered over the country as the line 
progresses to the northward, while small hills and ravines destroy the 
monotony of scenery along the first part of the line. Near the 46th 
mile-post a singular chimney-shaped rock was seen, in the midst of a 
rocky country, with sandy soil of fair quality. For the next six miles 
the country is a succession of rock walls, ledges, pinnacles, and bluffs, 
with a poor soil and scanty grass. Midway between the 63d and 64th 
miles the line crosses Horse Creek, an alkaline stream 40 links wide. 
The bank of the North Platte River was reached at 68 miles 31.50 
chains. The river is here 29 chains in width, having an island in its 
center of 9 chains width. The bottom lands are at this point nearly 2 
miles in width. From these, as far north as the 80th mile-post, the soil 
is inferior, being in many places sand, drifting with every wind. The 
line crosses Spoon Hill Creek, 4 links wide, often camped on by the 
Indians, as the soil on its banks is very good, and grass is abundant. 
The soil, continuing further north, again becomes poor, rocky, and pro- 
ductive of little vegetation except weeds and sunflowers. The surface 
becomes more and more broken till on the 132d mile the country is ren- - 
dered impassable for wagons by numerous sharp ravines. Here the soil 
changes into a yellowish clay, and a few miles further north into the 
‘“‘bad lands,” destitute of vegetation. At 138 miles 22.67 chains, the po- 
sition of the forty-third parallel of north latitude, as deduced by careful 
observations, a white limestone monument of the usual size and shape 
was erected, and marked, on the north side, “27° W. L.,” on the east, 
43° N. L.,” on the south, “138 m. 22 ch. 67 lks.,” and on the west, “ Wy- 
oming.” 

Froin this point the surveyor proceeded to the 9th mile-post of the 
forty-first parallel and completed the survey of that portion of the 
boundary east to the twenty-fifth meridian, the position of the 8th mile- 
post west of which was found to be near the middle of the South Platte 
River, here 65 chains across. The surface is gently rolling; soil, second 
and third rate. 

From the monument at the intersection of the forty-first parallel with 
the twenty-fifth meridian, described before, the surveyor ran a transit 
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line south, erecting temporary mile-stakes, and at a point 67 miles south 
of the forty-first parallel, beng approximately on the fortieth parallel, 
a Search was instituted for marks of the base line surveyed on this par- 
allel in 1859. Finding no traces, the transit line was prolonged several 
miles, and search made for marks of the Kansas boundary, which could 
not be found. The intersection of the twenty-fifth meridian with the 
fortieth parallel, as determined by 111 observations, was commemorated 
by a limestone shaft, of usual dimensions, planted in the usual manner, 
and marked, on the north side, “1869,” on the east, ‘40° N. L.,” on the 
south, “25° W. L.,” and on the west, ‘“‘Colorado.” The soil is here clayey 
and of inferior quality. From this point the boundary line was sur- 
veyed due north on the twenty-fifth meridian, and the end of each mile 
marked with a post of the usual size, and inscribed, on the north side, 
625° W. L.,” on the east, “Nebraska,” on the south the number of the 
mile, and on the west, “Colorado.” At 68 miles 79.59 chains the line 
closes on the monument erected before at the point of intersection of 
the forty-first parallel with the twenty-fifth meridian. The entire length 
of this boundary line is 312 miles 14 chains and 33 links, surveyed and 
established at a cost to the United States of $7,804 48, being $195 52 
less than the amount appropriated by Congress. 


SURVEY OF INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


1. The Sisseton and Wahpeton and Cut Head bands of Yanktonais, 
of Dakota or Sioux Indian reservation, situated west of Big Stone and 
Travers Lakes, was subdivided into 40-acre tracts, by direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, for the purpose of making allotments to the 
Indians, conformably to the provisions made in the third and fifth arti- 
cles of the treaty with the said Sissetons and Wahpetons, concluded 
February 19, 1867, (U. 8. Laws, vol. 15, p. 506.) The returns of the 
survey were made to this office, consisting of the field-notes and tripli- 
cate plats thereof, comprising 918,352.70 acres. 

2. The Navajo Indian reservation, provided for in the second article 
ot the treaty with those Indians, concluded June 1, 1868, (vide U.S. 
Laws, vol. 15, p. 668,) was surveyed. This reservation is situated 
partly in the extreme northwest corner of New Mexico, and the north- 
east corner of Arizona, having for its eastern boundary the longitude of 
the old Fort Lyon in New Mexico, which constitutes special surveying 
meridian for the lands embraced in the reservation. Its southern bound- 
ary coincides with the latitude of old Fort Defiance, extending west 
61 miles 40 chains; its western boundary lying in the Territory of Ari- 
zona, running north to the intersection of the southern boundary of 
Utah, a distance of 84 miles 65.75 chains, and its northern boundary 
the thirty-seventh parallel of north latitude for the distance of 61 miles 
18.07 chains. . This reservation was surveyed and subdivided, in accord- 
ance with the public land system, to the extent considered necessary for 
Indian purposes, and consisting of lands suitable for agriculture. The 
returns of the Navajo reservation have been made to this office, consist- 
ing of the field-notes of the survey and triplicate township plats, em- 
bracing over 3,000,000 acres; the cost of the survey being $75,785 81. 

3. In regard to the Nez Percé Indian reservation, in Idaho Territory, 
under-the provisions of the first article of the treaty of August 13, 
1868, (U.S. Laws, vol. 15, p. 693,) orders have been given for the same 
to be surveyed and subdivided into 20-acre tracts. The contract was 
entered into by the surveyor general of the Territory and one of 
his deputies, for the survey of portions of the extensive reservation 
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containing arable lands, at a cost not to exceed $12,862 41, assigned 
by the Secretary of the Interior for that purpose. The surveyor is in 
the field executing the work. 

4, In respect to the Yankton Indian reservation, in Dakota Territory, 
situated on the Missouri River, instructions have been given for the 
same to be surveyed into 80-acre tracts, to be assigned to individual 
Indians ; the subdivisional lines running at right angles to the course 
of the river and extending back to the adjacent hills. Contract has 
been closed by the surveyor general with one of his deputies, who is 
pushing the work to an early completion, the expenses of the survey 
payable out of $5,000 set apart by the Secretary of the Interior from 
the appropriation of $2,000,000 made by the fourth section of the Indian 
appropriation act of April 10, 1869, “to promote civilization” among 
the Indians. 

5. The Chickasaw lands in the Indian Territory have been contracted 
for by this office for their survey into 160-acre tracts, as required by the 
eleventh article of treaty concluded with the Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
April 28, 1866, (U.S. Laws, vol. 14, p. 774.) The surveyors appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior have left for the sphere of their opera- 
tions. ‘The expenses of the survey will be chargeable to the appropria- 
tion of $444,480 made by Congress July 15, 1870, “for surveys of 
exterior boundaries of Indian reservations, and subdividing portions of 
the same,” (U.S. Laws, 1869~70, page 358.) 


INDIAN MATTERS. 


Pursuant to an order of the Honorable Secretary of the Interior, dated 
12th August, 1869, instructions were issued by this office, in November 
of that year, to the surveyor general of Dakota Territory, to enter into 
contract with an experienced surveyor for the subdivision of so much of 
the Yankton Indian reservation in that Territory as could be executed for 
the sum of $5,000, set apart by the Secretary from the appropriation 
of $2,000,000 made by the fourth section of the Indian appropriation act, 
approved April 10, 1869, to promote civilization among the Indians. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs having advised this office that it 
was desired that eighty acres be taken as the standard for the size of 
the smallest subdivisions of said reserve, the surveyor general was di- 
rected to cause the contemplated surveys to be executed at an early day, 
and to connect the same with the public lines north of the Missouri 
River, so that when the whole area of the reservation shall have been 
surveyed, the lines within the reservation may connect with those clos- 
ing on the exterior limits of the reservation and form one series of sur- 
veys from the same principal base and meridian. | 

It haing been ascertained subsequently that the rectangular system of 
Surveys was not adapted to the subdivision of the bottom lands along the 
Missouri, (the only portion of the reserve desired to be subdivided at 
present) in such a manner as to give each family of the tribe a portion 
of the river front, it became necessary to modify our former instructions, 
and the surveyor general was directed to cause the survey of these 
lands into lots containing, as nearly as the configuration of the river and 
blutts would allow, eighty acres each, each lot to front upon the river 
and to extend back to the bluffs, with a width depending upon the dis- 
tance between the bluffs and the river. 

Under these modified instructions the surveyor proceeded to the field 
and surveyed and marked a series of lots, extending along the entire 
front of the reserve, a distance of more than thirty miles. These lots 
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187 in number, were inadequate to afford a lot for each head of a family, 
there being more than four hundred heads of families in the tribe. 
Under these circumstances the surveyor suggested that the most suita- 
ble place for the location of: the remainder of the lots is a level table- 
land, extending northwesterly from the agency buildings some eight 
miles along the old stage road to Fort Randall; but as the Indian agent 
reported that this region is destitute of wood and water for the greater 
part of the year, also of grass in sufficient quantities for making hay, 
and the tract being from four to eight miles north of the Missouri, to 
which all who might be located there would have to go for fuel and 
water, it was determined by the Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
to make a further subdivision of the lots already surveyed. Therefore, 
upon his recommendation, this office, under date of 29th September, 
1870, instructed the surveyor general to make a further subdivision of 
the lots in such a manner as to give to each person entitled a portion of 
the bottom lands on the river front, taking care, however, to incur no 
liabilities in excess of the $5,000 set apart for the purpose. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL NOTES OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


The study of the natural resources of the public domain of the United 
States presents points of remarkable interest. The patriotic citizen will 
experience a feeling of profound satisfaction at the extent of that physi- 
cal basis of our prosperity which is here unfolded. The cosmopolitan 
philanthropist will find the theme scarcely less attractive, as opening 
up the noblest field for the expansion of civilization, and for the reor- 
ganization of society upon the broadest basis of democratic freedom. 

But*the question has also practical aspects. The masses of Europe 
and the settled populations of our own older States are especially inter- 
ested in the grand openings to individual enterprise now developing in 
the Great West. In order to meet such wants, the following notices 
of the resources, development, and prospects of each of the public land 
States and Territories are presented. The demands for specific infor- 
mation upon all these points are humerous and pressing, and if answered 
in each case in extenso would seriously interfere with the regular bus- 
iness of the office. 

In studying the natural features of the public domain, our knowledge 
is, aS yet, too imperfect to enable us to give anything like an accurate 
topographical division of the country. The most obvious arrangement 
of the territory of the republic into the Atlantic slope, Mississippi 
basin, and Pacific slope is sufficiently exact for all the purposes of 
description. 7 

THE ATLANTIC SLOPE, embracing the original thirteen States with 
Maine and Vermont, covers an aggregate area of 386,968 square miles. 

The public-land States of this division, all of which are on the Gulf of 
Mexico, are Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. The larger 
portion of the last mentioned State hes in the second grand division 
of the republic, being west of the Mississippi River. These four States 
embrace an area of 198,492 miles, or 127,034,880 acres, nearly equal to 
the French Empire. 

Their natural resources will be found in detail in the following papers. 
Their climate, soil, and productions, however, bear a general similarity, 
being of a semi-tropical type, but verging upon the more decided pecu- 
liarities of the temperate zone in the northern parts of Mississippi and 
Alabama. Their important staples are cotton, sugar, and rice, beside 
a great variety of delicious semi-tropical fruits. As a place of residence 
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they present many attractions, while, as a theater of industrial or com- 
mercial enterprise, they will not yield the palm to any other portion of 
our country. They have partially recovered from the desolations of 
war, and are entering upon a career of great prosperity. : 

As a field of immigration they offer many advantages, especially to 
the southern population of Europe. 


FLORIDA. 


This, the southernmost political division of the federal Union, is sit- 
uated between latitudes 24° 30’ and 31° north, and longitudes 80° and 
87° 45’ west from Greenwich. Its greatest length from north to south 
is three hundred and eighty-five miles, and from east to west three 
hundred and thirty-three miles. It is bounded on the north by Ala- 
bama and Georgia, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by 
the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by that Gulf and by the State of 
Alabama; embracing an area of 59,268 square miles, or 37,931,520 
acres. 

This portion of the continent was first discovered by Sebastian Cabot, 
who sailed under the English flag, but De Narvaez took possession of 
the country in the name of the Spanish sovereign in 1525. In 1564 a 
colony of Huguenots settled on the south bank of the St. John’s, 
about eighteen miles above its mouth. ‘This settlement, called Carolin, 
was completely destroyed by the Spaniards under Menendez in 1565, 
who in the same year established a Spanish colony at St. Augustine, 
the first permanent town on the continent of North America. 

From this period Florida remained a Spanish colony until 1763, when 
the whole territory was ceded to Great Britain. It was retrocéded in 
1784. In 1819 Florida was purchased by the United States. A terri- 
torial government was established in 1822, and on the 3d of March, 
1845, Florida was admitted to the Union. 

The State has a coast line of more than eleven hundred and fifty miles, 
indented with a large number of spacious bays, harbors, and estuaries, 
affording great advantages for the development of trade, and safe and 
convenient retreats for vessels exposed to the violent gales which occa- 
sionally rage off this coast. On the Gulf coast the principal harbors 
are Pensacola, Appalachicola, St. Mark’s, Cedar Keys, Tampa, Charlotte, 
and Key West; and on the Atlantic, St. Augustine, Fernandina, and 
Jacksonville on the St. John’s River. : 

The numerous rivers of Florida afford great facilities for internal 
navigation, giving free access by steamers far into the interior, and ren- 
dering available extensive tracts of rich country which would otherwise 
remain unsettled for years to come. The St. John’s, the principal river 
of the State, rises in the marshy lands of Brevard County, and flowing 
in a northerly direction nearly parallel with the Atlantic coast, through 
an exceedingly level country, empties into the ocean near the north- 
east corner of the State. For one hundred and fifty miles from its 
mouth it has an average width of nearly two miles, and is navigable 
for large sea-going steamers as far as Pilatka, and for smaller eraft 
nearly to its source. Many of its tributaries are also navigable for con- 
siderable distances, and it is estimated that this river and its branches 
afford one thousand miles of water transportation. Indian River is a 
long lagoon stretching along the Atlantic coast for a distance of one 
hundred miles, and its general character is similar to the St. John’s in 
the lower part of its course. It is now proposed to connect these 
rivers by a canal, which would secure continuous inland navigation from 
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the mouth of the St. John’s to Jupiter Inlet, a distance of more than 
two hundred and fifty miles. The St. Mary’s River, forming the common 
boundary between Northeastern Florida and Georgia, is navigable for 
steamers to the town of St. Mary’s. The principal rivers flowing into 
the Gulf from this State are the Caloosahatchee, Suwannee, Appalachi- 
cola, Ocklockonnee, and Perdido, each of them navigable for a considera- 
ble distance. There are, in addition to the rivers above mentioned, nu- 
merous lesser streams, navigable for small boats, coursing through almost 
every section of the State, so that there are few localities remote from 
water transportation. 

A chain of lakess extend through the middle of the peninsula, the 
largest of which are Orange, Apopka, Cypress, Istopoga, and Okecho- 
bee; the last named extending over an area of more than six hundred 
and fifty square miles. 

The southern portion of the peninsula of Florida consists mostly of 
an extensive swamp or marsh, called the “‘ Everglades,” which, with the 
exception of some tracts elevated above the general level, is subject 
to inundation during the greater part of the year. North of the Ever- 
glades the country is generally level, the most elevated point in the cen- 
tral portion of the peninsula being considerably less than two hundred 
feet above the level of the sea; from this point the surface slopes grad- 
ually toward the coast on either side. Between the Suwannee and the 
Appalachicola the surface is more elevated and occasionally diversified 
with hills; west of the Appalachicola the surface is generally level. 

Four-fifths of the entire State is covered with heavy forests, consist- 
ing of yellow and pitch pine, live and white oak, cypress, hickory, ash, 
birch, cedar, magnolia, and other timber. On the dry lands the yellow 
and pitch pine attain great size, and furnish the finest quality of pine 
lumber. Large quantities of turpentine and rosin are made from the 
pitch pine, furnishing employment to a great number of persons. It is 
estimated that there are thirty thousand square miles of heavy pine 
forest in the State. The different varieties of oak, the hickory, ash, and 
birch, are found on the moist lands along the streams or on the margins 
of swamps, and the swamps are densely covered with cypress, magno- 
lia, and sweet-bay. The timber of the cypress resembles the basswood 
of the North, is as easily worked, and is especially adapted for fork, rake, 
and broom handles, and for pails and tubs. The timber of the magnolia is 
similar to basswood in color and fineness of grain, it is susceptible of a 
fine polish and adapted to a variety of uses. The sweet-bay furnishes a 
handsome quality of lumber and is suitable for cabinet work. The 
abundance of material, at the cheapest rates, and the accessibility by 
water communication, offer great inducements for the manufacture of 
lumber, wooden-ware, and all kinds of tools made of wood. 

The lands of Florida are variously designated as high and low hum- 
mock, swamp, savanna, and the several qualities of pine lands. The 
high hummocks, elevated above the general surface and gently undulat- 
ing, are celebrated for their great fertility. The soilis formed of a fine 
vegetable mould, combined with sandy loam, and is, in many places, 
two feet in depth, with a substratum of limestone, clay, or marl. This 
soil is not as much affected by drought as other lands and rarely suffers 
from too much moisture, and, owing to the small amount of labor required 
to work it and its extraordinary productiveness, is, for general purposes, 
held in higher estimation than any other description of land in the 
State. These lands are usually heavily timbered with oak, magnolia, 
laurel, and other valuable timber. The low hummocks are in places 
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subject to inundation during wet seasons, but when drained are pecu- 
larly adapted to the cultivation of sugar cane. They are generally tim- 
bered with several varieties of oak, magnolia, and bay. The savan- 
nas lie along the margins of streams and in detached bodies; the soil 


consists of exceedingly rich alluvion, which yields abundantly in dry 


Seasons, but needs ditching and diking in ordinary seasons. These 
lands, when reclaimed, produce enormous crops of rice and sugar cane. 
The Everglades of Florida extend over an area of ninety miles in 
length by forty in width, or about three thousand six hundred square 
miles. They resemble an immense lake studded with a vast num- 
ber of islands, varying from a fraction of an acre to hundreds of acres 
in extent. These islands are generally covered with dense thickets of 
shrubbery and vines and occasionally with pines and palmettos. With 
the exception of the islands, the surface is covered with water from one 
to six feet in depth, out of which grows from the vegetable deposit at 
the bottom a tall, rank grass. The soil of the islands is exceedingly 
rich and well adapted to the growth of plantains and bananas. 

The climate of Florida has been pronounced one of the most delight- 
ful in the world. The winters are mild and pleasant, the summers, 
embracing seven months of the year, tempered by the daily recurring sea 
breezes, are seldom oppressive. The thermometer rarely rises above JOO, 
or falls below 30°, F. From observations extending over a period of one 
hundred years, recorded in the Spanish archives at St. Augustine, 
it is shown that the mean temperature of the winter months averages a 
little above 60°, and of the summer months 86°. The winters of East 
Florida are usually so mild that many of the most delicate vegetables 
and semi-tropical plants receive no injury from cold, and the orange, 
banana, plantain, guava, and other. tropical fruits flourish luxuriantly. 
When the temperature does fall below the freezing point, the cold 
weather lasts but a few hours, and seldom occurs more than once 
or twice in the month of January, which is the severest of the sea- 
son. In West Florida the temperature of the summer is a little above, 
and of the winters a little below, that of the eastern coast. Dur- 
ing the months of March, April, May, and June frequent showers 
occur. With July the rainy season ‘commences, lasting till the middle 
of September, and although during this season there are few days with- 
out rain, it seldom rains the whole day. These rains last about four 
hours each day, falling in heavy showers, and are usually accompanied 
by thunder and lightning. The annual fall of rain is fifty inches, 
the greater part of which falls during the productive season, much to 
the advantage of the agriculturist, while during the winter, when but 
little rain is required, it seldom falls. There are, occasionally, as in every 
other State, droughts of long duration, and sometimes a superabundance 
of rain; but the seasons are remarkably regular and well adapted to 
the growth of all the products of a semi-tropical climate. 

Kastern Florida, especially St. Augustine, has long been a resort for 
invalids from all parts of the world. Persons sufferin g from pulmonary 
diseases find in the mild climate, balmy breezes, and sunshine of this 
favored region, immediate relief and often a permanent cure; indeed, 
there are now living in this State, in excellent health, many restored, 
who would, had they remained in the trying climate of the North, have 
long since gone down to a premature grave. 

The soil of Florida is generally a light, sandy loam, with a substratum 
of clay, and sometimes intermixed with the latter. It is of all qualities, 
from the dry sand of the pine barrens to the fertile hummocks and 
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bottom lands, and in the marshes are inexhaustible vegetable deposits, 
which make most excellent fertilizers. The pine barrens, the poorest 
lands in the State, although, at first sight, apparently worthless for 
agricultural purposes, are, in reality, very productive when properly 
cultivated, experience ‘having proved that they are eminently adapted 
to market gardening. In “the order of productiveness the swamp 
lands rank first, the low hummocks second, the high hummocks third, 
and the pine, oak, and hickory lands fourth. The swamp lands are 
of comparatively recent formation, and are still receiving additions 
to their surface. In the cultivation of these lands ditching is indis- 
pensable, but they are intrinsically the most valuable lands in the 
State, being as fertile as the hummocks, and much more durable. They 
are especially adapted to the cultivation of the sugar-cane, and crops of 
four hogsheads of sugar per acre are not uncommon. The low hum- 
mocks require some ditching, and are also suitable to the cultivation of 
eane. Of the adaptability of the high hummocks for general cultivation 
mention has already been made. 

There is probably no other State in the Union where so great a variety 
of the products of the soil can be successfully cultivated as in Florida. 
Nearly all the grains and fruits of the temperate zone may be raised in 
the northern part of the State; the eastern and central portions of the 
peninsula produce the various semi- tropical fruits in abundance, and in 
that portion of the State south of the line of frost the fruits of the tropics 
may be cultivated without difficulty. Every section of the State is 
adapted to the growth of Indian corn. On the rich bottom lands the 
average crop is fifty-five bushels to the acre. The corn crop for the 
year 1868 was 3,000,000 bushels. Cotton has hitherto been the staple 
production, but, in view of other more profitable branches of agricul- 
ture now engaging attention, itis doubtful whether it will continue to 
be raised in as great quantities as formerly. There were produced in 
the State, in 1860, 63,322 bales of ginned cotton, and the crop of 1868, 
though somewhat less in quantity, exceeded in value that of 1860. The 
short staple or upland, and the long staple or sea-island cotton, are both 
cultivated, the former being usually grown in the western part t of the 
State and "the latter in the eastern. The yield of the short staple is 
from two to three hundred pounds per acre on ordinary soils, but with 
good care, upon rich land, five hundred pounds may be produced. Un- 
der favorable circumstances from three to four hundred pounds of the 
long staple can be grown upon an acre. The soil and climate of Florida 
are ‘eminently adapted to the growth of sugar-cane, though its culture has 
not hitherto been extensive, owing doubtless to the general impres- 
sion that a large capital is absolutely necessary to the success of this 
branch of agriculture. Recent experiments, however, have shown that 
this is not the case, as a number of proprietors cultivating small areas 
have received as great profit from the cane as could be derived from 
any other product. In Volusia County one field of ten acres produced 
at the rate of 1,500 pounds of sugar and 300 gallons of molasses to the 
acre. The ordinary yield of sugar per acre in Florida is nearly twice 
that of Louisiana, and the cultivation much easier. Cuba tobacco was 
grown in some parts of the State before the war, but its cultivation has 
of late been neglected. The average yield of this plant is 700 pounds 
per acre. Sweet potatoes produce abundantly in all partsof the State, 
and next to Indian corn form the principal article of vegetable food of 
the masses. Irish potatoes, although not so productive as in the North, 
may yet be made an exceedingly profitable crop, as they may be planted 
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in January, and ripe in May, when they can be Shipped at a small ex- 
pense to northern markets and sold for good prices. 

A large area of the lowlands is well adapted to the culture of rice, 
the average yield being forty bushels to the acre. During the British 
occupation indigo was the main staple, but it is not at present cul- 
tivated. The plant now grows wild in many parts of the State. 
Sisal hemp, introduced from Yucatan, has proved a great success. It 
may be grown anywhere south of the frost line, and with very little 
care a ton of cleaned hemp can be made to the acre, worth $300 
per ton. Coffee could doubtless be successfully grown in the southern 
portion of the peninsula. The pea-nut, or ground pea, produces abun- 
dant and remunerative crops. Arrow-root grows wild in the southern 
part of the State. Wheat has been occasionally raised in Northern 
Florida, but it is an uncertain crop. Rye and oats are cultivated to a 
considerable extent, but chiefly for forage. All varieties of hemp grow 
luxuriantly, and may be cultivated with every assurance of remunera- 
tive returns. 

Almost every description of garden vegetables found in the markets 
of this country can be raised here with great success. Owing to the 
fact that the season is from four to six weeks earlier than in any other 
portion of the country, many vegetables, including tomatoes, peas, 
beans, cucumbers, potatoes, melons, cabbage, and beets, may be 
shipped to northern ports at great profit, and with the establishment 
of direct lines of steamers between the ports of the State and the 
principal northern ports, thus avoiding the delays and injury of 
transshipment at Savannah or Charleston, the gardeners of Hastern 
Florida will be enabled to place vegetables in the northern markets in 
good condition long in advance of those of other localities. 

In this genial climate all the semi-tropical fruits, such as the orange, 
lemon, lime, olive, fig, citron, pine-apple, banana, guava, and the palm, 
are produced in as great perfection as in the more tropical climate of 
Brazil and the West Indies, and with far less attention and greater 
immunity from injury by insects or vicissitudes of climate than the 
common fruits of northern orchards. The oranges are especially cele- 
brated for their great size and superior flavor. Itisnot known whether 
this fruit is a native of Florida, or whether it was introduced by the 
Spaniards, but it is now found growing wild in almost every section of 
the State. A large number of orange groves have been established 
within the past few years, and the exportation of the fruit is rap- 
idly becoming one of the most important branches of trade. The groves 
are established by transplanting the wild orange trees during the win: 
ter and budding them in the summer with the sweet orange. Raised 
from the seed, the orange begins to bear in from seven to ten years, but 
the budded trees generally produce fruit in three years. The yield of 
Single trees varies from 100 to 10,000 oranges, according to age, Sit- 
uation, and treatment. One hundred trees are planted to the acre, and 
as the fruit can be sold on the trees at $15 to $20 per thousand, enor- 
mous profits can be derived from a small area of land. The lemons of 
Florida are far superior to those of Sicily, Italy, or Spain. The lemon, 
lime, citron, and shaddock are propagated in the same manner as the 
orange; all of them in greater perfection than in other countries. The 
pine-apple is grown, with slight protection in winter, as far north as St. 
Augustine, but one hundred miles south of this point they are produced 
in great perfection, frequently weighing nine or ten pounds each. The 
paw-paw, or bread fruit, a native of South America, though not much 
cultivated, is worthy of attention. It has a pear-shaped fruit of light 
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yellow color, and is similar toa very ripe musk-melon in taste and flavor. 
The tree is a perpetual bearer and yields enormous quantities of fruit, a 
Single tree producing enough for a large family. The milky juice of 
the unripe fruit and the powdered seeds are a powerful vermifuge, but 
the most extraordinary property of the tree is that of rendering the 
toughest meat or poultry perfectly tender by steeping for a few minutes 
in the milky juice. The banana may be successfully cultivated as far 
north as Fernandina, and where once established, a plantation of this 
fruit needs no renewal, and one acre will produce as much food as forty- 
five acres of potatoes. Figs, pomegranates, olives, and various kinds of 
berries are produced in abundance. South of latitude 280 north the 
date palm is grown with great success. Apples and pears have not 
been so successful. The peach, the nectarine, and the plum do well, 
and are less subject to disease and injury from insects than in the north. 
The grape grows luxuriantly and is found wild in many parts of the 
State. The black and white Hamburg, Muscat, and other foreign vari- 
eties reach the greatest perfection. The Scuppernong is most generally 
cultivated, and makes excellent wine. The guava, sugar-apple, alli- 
gator pear, plantain, and cocoanut are strictly tropical fruits, but they 
may all be raised without difficulty in the southern portion of the penin- 
sula. 

To the stock-raiser Florida presents every facility that could be de- 
sired. There is never any necessity for housing cattle, which will 
maintain themselves in good condition throughout the year entirely 
without care, fattening upon the mahy varieties of nutritious wild 
grasses that cover a large portion of the country. In the southern 
portion of the State the extensive savannas and moist prairies produce 
tall grasses which afford excellent pasturage. In the forest the oaks 
furnish an abundant mast upon which hogs readily fatten, these ani- 
mals being found throughout the State half wild and generally in good 
condition. Sheep do well in Ilorida, furnishing a superior quality of 
mutton, although the wool is not of as fine a quality as in the North. 
The number of horses in the State in February 1869 was estimated 
at 7,000; mules, 6,600; oxen and other cattle, 170,600; milch cows, 
81,000; and hogs, 103,500. The total value of the live stock was esti. 
mated at $5,007,939. Game, fish, and oysters exist in great abund- 
ance. The oysters of St. Andrew’s Bay and Indian River are celebrated 
for their size and quality. The bays, rivers, inlets, and lakes swarm 
with mullet, bass, sheepshead, trout, and many other varieties of fish. 
Deer, bears, squirrels, ducks, and turkeys are found throughout the 
State. Large quantities of sponge are annually gathered along the 
coast; and on the Gulf coast and among the keys, where the water con- 
tains a larger per cent. of salt than the ocean itself, there are excellent 
locations for the establishment of salt works. 

Tallahassee, the seat of the State government, is situated in Leon 
County, twenty-five miles north of the Gulf. The city, occupying an ele- 
vated site, is laid out in rectangular blocks and contains the State-house, 
court-house, and Presbyterian, Methodist, and Kpiscopal churches. 
The adjacent country is remarkably fertile, and is the most populous 
in the State. The city is connected by railroad with St. Mark’s, Pensa- 
cola, and Jacksonville. The population in 1860 was 2,128. 

Pensacola, the county seat of Escambia County, is on the western 
Shore of Pensacola Bay. Its harbor has twenty-one feet of water on 
the bar, and is one of the safest harbors on the Gulf. The population 
of the city is about 5,000. 

Key West, on an island of the same name, occupies an important poe- 
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sition in a military point of view. Its harbor is capacious and easily 
accessible for ships drawing twenty-two feet of water. The entrance to 
the harbor is defended by Fort Taylor, a large, costly structure. 

St. Augustine, one of the largest places in the State, is situated on 
the north side of Matanzas Sound, about two miles from the sea. It is 
the oldest town in the United States, and has for many years been a 
noted resort for invalids. It is defended by Fort Marion, erected by the 
Spaniards more than one hundred years ago. 

Appalachicola, Jacksonville, and Fernandina are among the other 
principal towns in the State. 

During the year ending June 30, 1870, the lines of the public surveys 
were extended over 407,333 acres, making the total quantity surveyed 
in this State up to that date of 27,103,768 acres. 

Of the entire area of the State, 37,931,520 acres, there remained un- 
sold and unappropriated at the date above mentioned, 17,287,909.31 
acres. 

The Islands of Cuba and San Domingo may be regarded as a prolonga- 
tion of the Florida Peninsula, from which they are separated only by 
narrow and comparatively shallow channels. The introduction into 
these islands of modern agricultural improvements, the opening of their 
mines, and the invigoration of their industries by American enterprise 
and a stable government, will bring the people of the West India group 
into intimate connection with the people of Florida by railroad commu- 
nication, extending to the southern extremity of the peninsula and east- 
ward through Cuba, Hayti, and San Domingo, which would be broken 
only by ferries across the Strait of Florida and the Windward Channel 
respectively. By such a line a vast commerce would be built up in the 
exchange of the manufactures and agricultural products of the more 
northern States for the tropical fruits, woods, and minerals of the 
southern portion of Florida and the islands in the vicinity; and over 
such a thoroughfare also would throng multitudes seeking the milder 
latitudes for the winter months, or the bracing climate of the North 
during the summer heats. As an indication of the future of the West 
India Archipelago, the following facts as to the commerce which existed 
there prior to the revolution in Hayti are presented : 

The exports of the French portion of the island in 1789 amounted to 
838,000,000, and the aggregate produce of the island, including the 
Spanish portion, was nearly $92,000,000, while its imports were no less 
than $50,000,000. Sixteen hundred vessels and twenty-seven thousand 
sailors were employed in conducting all the branches of this colonial 
traffic. 

The island is as prolific now as it was eighty years ago, and with 
modern improvements in cultivation, new processes of manufacture, and 
under a sound and permanent government, a commerce of much greater 
extent and value could, beyond doubt, be created within a short period 
of time, while the more perfect utilization of the resources of the coun- 
try would not only induce a vast immigration, thereby adding to the 
value of real estate in this beautiful garden spot, but would furnish at- 


tractive and lucrative employment to elements of its population now 


without permanent industries. 


ALABAMA 


is bounded on the east by Georgia, on the west by Mississippi, on the 
north by Tennessee, and on the south by Florida and the Gulf of 
Mexico, having a gulf coast of sixty miles. A part of the State, form- 
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ing a narrow strip between Florida and Mississippi, extends to the 
Gulf of Mexico, in 30° 15’ north latitude, but the main body of the State 
lies between 31° and 35° north latitude, and from 85° 10/ to 88° 31! 
west longitude, being 280 miles long, with a general breadth varying 
from about 140 miles in the north to about 290 in the south. The area 
of the State is 50,722 square miles, or 32,462,080 acres, 

This State is of a level surface, except in the northern portion, which 
is mountainous, the Blue Ridge extending through it, but attaining 
here no great height. Declining generally from this region toward the 
south, the State presents a vast expanse of prairies with gentle swells, 
and reaching at length a point but little raised above the sea level. 

The principal rivers are the Mobile, Alabama, Tombigbee, Chatta- 
hoochee, Black Warrior, and Tennessee. The last mentioned passes 
through the northern part of the State, with a circular Sweep from east 
to west, receiving no considerable tributary on its southern side within 
Alabama, and flowing into the Ohio at Paducah, Kentucky. The other 
rivers mentioned flow into the Gulf of Mexico, Nearly all the waters 
of the State fall into the Mobile River, by which principally the south- 
ern slope is drained into the Gulf. The eastern border is watered for 
several hundred miles by the Chattahoochee, a large stream, but hav- 
ing no considerable tributaries from this State. The Alabama and 
Tombigbee, both large rivers, form, by their junction, fifty miles above 
Mobile Bay, the Mobile River, which empties into that bay. <A few 
miles below the junction the Tensaw issues as a branch from the Mo- 
bile, and reaches Mobile Bay at Blakeley, after having been augmented 
by another stream from the Alabama. The Tombigbee, coming from 
' Mississippi, unites with the Black Warrior, which flows from Northern 
Alabama, and thus augmented, unites with the Alabama to form the 
Mobile. The Black Warrior is navigated by steamers for 285 miles, and 
the Alabama for about 300 miles, although with interruptions in the dry 
Season. The Conecuh, Perdido, and Choctawhatchee are smaller rivers. 
Mobile Bay is the main outlet of the navigable waters of the State, be- 
ing about thirty miles long and from three to eight broad, with fifteen 
feet of water at low tide at the main entrance. There is steam-boat 
Navigation in the State for nearly 1,500 miles, 

In the southern portion of the State is a region extending for 132 
iniles north from the Gulf of Mexico, and 40 from the Florida State 
line, across the State, and embracing an area of 11,000 square miles, 
which contains extensive pine forests, yielding excellent timber, tar, 
and turpentine, while on the lowlands along the rivers in the same dis- 
trict are found the different varieties of the oak and the cypress, noted 
for the durability of its timber. The soil in this region is naturally 
adapted to raising grapes, apples, peaches, and pears, and corn and eot- 
ton may be produced. It is also favorable for stock-raising, the pine 
forests affording natural pasturage for cattle. It is watered by the Ala- 
bama and Tombigbee Rivers, and there are also good railroad facilities. 
An abundant supply of fish and oysters is obtained trom the waters of 
the Gulf and Mobile Bay. 

North of this for about 102 miles on the western and 60 on the east- 
ern line of the State is a section of country characterized by extensive 
prairies, an excellent climate, and rich soil, which is highly productive 
of cotton, corn, and provisions. This is one of the most fertile districts, 
most healthy and best adapted to agricultural pursuits of any in the 
South, while by its railroad and river facilities it hag easy access to 
market. The land here will produce from 50 to 60 bushels of corn, or 
809 to 900 pounds of seed cotton per acre; and tracts which, before the 
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late war, were held at from $30 to $50 per acre, may now be had at 
trom $5 to $10. 

For about thirty-five miles further north, across the State extends a 
section in which the soil is poor, but which is healthy, and where numer- 
ous streams afford good water-power, favorable to manufacturing pur- 
poses, and with good railroad facilities. 

In the northeastern part of the State is the mineral region, extending 
about one hundred and sixty miles in a southwesterly direction, with 
an average width of eighty miles. Here are found white, black, and 
variegated marbles, soapstone, flagstones, graphite, or plumbago, and 
granite, with coal-fields, covering four thousand square miles, from 
one to eight feet thick, the coal being bituminous, and well adapted 
for generating steam, and for the manufacture of gas, coke, and iron. 
- Near these coal-fields are extensive beds of limestone, sandstone, and 
iron ore. Throughout this mineral district there are numerous fertile 
valleys, in which wheat, corn, and cotton are produced, and which are 
well adapted to stock-raising. 

The northwestern portion of the State is a stock and agricultural 
region, producing cotton, corn, grain, grapes, and stock, in which the 
climate is healthy, the soil rich, and before the war, cultivated lands were 
valued at from $30 to $50 per acre; now, for the same, the prices are from 
$5 to $10. 

Alabama was originally a part of Georgia. The Territory of Missis- 
sippi was organized in 1798, including the present States of Alabama 
and Mississippi. Florida then belonged to Spain, and intervened be- 
tween the Territory of Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico, excluding the 
former from the sea. In the war of 1812, the United States took pos- 
session of that portion of Florida lying between the Perdido and Pearl 
Rivers, and it was afterward united to Mississippi Territory. After 
General Jackson, by his decisive war with the Creeks, removed all ap- 
prehension of Indian hostilities, the country fast filled up with popula- 
tion until, being divided, a part was admitted as the State of Mississippi 
in 1817, the other portion continuing a Territory until 1819, when it was 
admitted as the State of Alabama. 

The State is well provided with schools and churches, newspapers, 
periodicals, and institutions of public benevolence, the Federal Govern- 
ment having liberally appropriated from the public lands for the sup- 
port of common schools and a State university, from which there has 
been realized, for the former purpose, $1,807,438 91, and for the latter, 
$300,000. 

Among public institutions are the Alabama Insane Hospital, at Tusea- 
loosa; the Medical College of Alabama, at Mobile; the Alabama Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, at Talladega, and State University, 
at ‘Tuscaloosa. 

The railroads, completed and in prospect, present a very complete sys- 
tem by which all portions of the State will be united with the general 
railroad system ofthe country, there being now in operation over 1,036 
miles of road, the costand equipment of which is estimated at $36,421,000. 

The principal city is Mobile, the only seaport of Alabama, being located 
on the Mobile River, near where it enters Mobile Bay. It was founded 
in its present location in 1711, and was incorporated as a city in 1819. 
In 1860, its population was about 30,000. The city is well built, with 
streets regularly laid out, paved and lighted with gas, and handsome 
public buildings. Mobile has an extensive trade and some manufac- 
turing business. It.exports lumber, turpentine, rosin, oil, &e., but cotton 
is:the principal article of export. 
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Montgomery, the capital of the State, is a city of over ten thousand 
people, improved with public buildings, churches, Seminaries, banks, 
hewspapers, marble yards, iron founderies, and Saw-mills, situated on 
the Alabama River, 415 miles above Mobile, connected with other por- 
tions of the State by railroads and by river navigation open at all seasons 
of the year. Cotton is extensively shipped from Montgomery, which 
was laid out in 1817, and made the seat of government in 1846. 

AS places of less importance may be mentioned, Tuscaloosa, Wetumpka, 
Hartsville, Marion, Talladega, Florence, Athens, and Jacksonville, having 
a population of from one thousand to three thousand five hundred, and 
Batesville, Carrollton, Uniontown, Pickinsville, Somerville, Blakeley, 
Decatur, Eufaula, Tuscumbia, and Claiborne, with not exceeding one 
thousand. 

Alabama has almost every variety of useful timber, as yellow pine, the 
Several varieties of oak, sweet and black Sum, poplar, ash, walnut, 
hickory, locust, chestnut, red and white cedar, dogwood, maple, and 
elm. In agriculture the State holds a high rank, and, considering its 
superior natural advantages, there is no reason why it should not also 
excel in manufacturing and in the development of mineral riches. 

As a long-settled and highly-improved State, yet with comparatively 
low-priced lands, Alabama presents inducements to immigration not 
surpassed by those of any other. In addition to the large quantity of 
land in private hands, which may be had at a cheap rate, the United 
States still retain public lands there to the extent of 5,939,632.87 acres, 
all of which has been surveyed and is open to entry under the home- 
stead law. 

MISSISSIPPI 


adjoins Alabama, having that State for its eastern boundary, with 
Tennessee on the north, Louisiana and the Gulf of Mexico on the 
south, and Louisiana and Arkansas on the west, and lying in the 
Shape nearly of a parallelogram between 30° 13/ and 35° north latitude, 
and 88° 7’ and 91° 41’ west longitude. From the Pearl River on the 
west to the Alabama State line on the east extends & narrow strip of 
Jand south of the main body of the State below latitude 31° north to 
the Gulf of Mexico; the extreme length of the State north and south 
being 332 miles ; average breadth, 142 miles, varying from 78 miles south 
of latitude 31° north to 189 on that parallel, and 118 on the north line; 
area, 47,156 square miles, or 39,179,840 acres. 

The surface of Mississippi is of an undulating and diversified clar- 
acter, with a slope in general to the southwest and to the south, which is 
indicated by the course of the rivers, while of a small section the waters 
flow to the southeast and north. The State has no mountains, but 
there are numerous hills of moderate ele ration, some of which, termi- 
hating abruptly upon a level plain, or the bank of a river, are called 
bluffs or river hills. The country contiguous to the Mississippi River 
contains many of these hills, from which circumstance it is known as 
the bluff region, extending from ten to twenty-five miles inland, and is 
one of great fertility. 

This State is well watered, having the Mississippi on its western bor- 
der for more than 500 miles of circuitous windings, with a great number 
of other streams, and several navigable rivers. The Tennessee River 
flows along the northeastern corner, and the Tombigbee, rising in the 
northern section, is navigable by steamboats to Columbus. The Yazoo 
River, formed by the junction of the Yallobusha and Tallahatehie, which 
rise in the northern part of the State, near the headwaters of the Tom- 
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bigbee, flows into the Mississippi River, after a course of about 200 
miles, and is navigable for some distance by boats. The Big Black, 
Bayou Pierre, and Homochitto are also tributaries to the Mississippi. 
The Pearl River, rising in the center of the State, the Pascagoula, 
formed by the junction of the Chickasawhay and Leaf Rivers, empty, by 
a southerly course, into the Gulf of Mexico and the lagoons connected 
with it. There are numerous other streams watering extensive districts 
and fertilizing the soil. 

This region was visited first among Europeans by De Soto and his com- 
panions in their expedition, about 1540, in search of the new El Dorado 
then generally believed in and sought for by adventurers to America. 
Lhe Spaniards, however, made no settlements, and the French after- 
ward planted _a colony here, having given the country the name of 
Louisiana. What is now Mississippi was ceded by the French to Great 
Britain in 1763, and after the Revolution, population having increased, 
the Territory of Mississippi was created by act of Congress in 17 98, and 
its territorial limits having been variously modified, was at length ad- 
mitted, as it at present exists, a State of the Union, in 1817. Its pop- 
ulation in 1820, three years after, is given as 75,448, and in 1860, as 
791,305. 

Natchez, in this State, is a city situated on the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi River, 280 miles by water above New Orleans, built on the summit of 
a bluff 150 feet above the water, and on the narrow strip of land between 
the foot of the hill and the river, the latter portion being called Natchez 
Landing or Natchez-under-the-Hill; population in 1860, 6,616. The 
streets are regular, lighted with gas, generally graveled in the roadway, 
and lined with shade trees. The city is provided with churches, schools, 
newspapers, benevolent institutions, and the residences of many wealthy 
families are in the vicinity. The business is mainly in cotton. There 
is daily steam communication by the river with New Orleans, Vicks- 
burg, and Memphis, and a stage-line connects at Brookhaven with the 
New Orleans and Jackson Great Northern Railroad. The climate is 
pleasant and salubrious, the thermometer seldom rising above 90°, 
Fort Rosalie was built here by the French in 1716, and this was the first 
capital of the Territory of Mississippi. 

Vicksburg is another city situated on the Mississippi, 408 miles above 
New Orleans, and 444 miles west from Jackson, with which it connects 


by railroad. Population in 1860, 4,591; being the chief commercial — 


town between Memphis and New Orleans. The residences are situated 
on a bluff, and the business portion of the town on the river bank below. 
It is well provided with churches, schools, seminaries, hewspapers, and 
before the civil war exported from 100,000 to 130,000 bales of cotton 
annually. 

Jackson, the capital of the State, is situated on the right bank of 
Pearl River, 45 miles east from Vicksburg, at the intersection of the 
Southern Mississippi and the New Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern 
Railroads; population about 4,000. The Pearl River is navigable to this 
point, and from 30,000 to 40,000 bales of cotton are here annually 
shipped. The United States consolidated district land office for Mis- 
Sissippi is located at Jackson. 

Grand Gulf, Warrenton, Princeton, Tallalula, Greenville, Bolivar, 
Commerce, and Concordia, on the Mississippi ; Canton and Granada, on 
the Yallabusha; Holly Springs, Pearlington, Biloxi, Shieldsboro, Mis- 
sissippi City, and Pascagoula, are important places. 

Railroad improvement in this State has so far progressed that there 
are now about 598 miles of road completed, which, with the roads pro- 
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jected, will place all the commercial points in connection with the great 
marts of the world. 

As an agricultural State Mississippi has great advantages, the soil 
being very fertile and the climate remarkably equable. It produces 
the grains, whéat, rye, oats, Indian corn, barley, buckwheat, with Irish 
and sweet potatoes, peas and beans, hemp, sugar, and tobacco, while 
the fruits of temperate climates grow in perfection; also, the fig and 
orange in some parts. 

Cotton is the great crop of the State, the product of that staple com- 
paring favorably with that of any other State of the Union. 

The foreign trade of Mississippi is indirect, being almost entirely 
through New Orleans and Mobile, and the exports consisting mainly of 
cotton and lumber, but the coasting and river trade is gr at, employing 
a large tonnage. 

This State presents to immigrants, in a great degree, the inducements 
usually found in a new country, combined with the ad vantages of long- 
established civilization, lands being cheap, all modern improvements 
already inaugurated, and the United States having still undisposed of 
4,648,453.27 acres of public lands, already surveyed, and offered as 
homesteads to actual settlers at a charge merely nominal. Among 
these lands are some of the most fertile in the State, and capable of 
producing all the most valuable staples. 


LOUISIANA 


has an extensive front on the’ Gulf of Mexico of about 300 miles, with 
an irregular coast line, including bays and other indentions, of 1,256 
miles. It is bounded by Mississippi on the east, Texas on the west, 
Arkansas on the north, and the Gulf of Mexico on the south, lying 
between latitude 28° 50’ and 33° north, and longitude 88° 40’ and 
94° 10’ west; extreme length, east and west, 290 miles; extreme width, 
north and south, 200 miles; area, 41,255 square miles, or 26,403,200 
acres. 

This State is of a low surface, generally level, having some hilly 
ranges of little elevation in the western part, and many basins or de- 
pressions of the soil. The southern coast is composed mainly of sea 
mmarsh. The vast level of the prairies, covering about 4,000,000 acres, 
extends north of the marsh, and but slightly elevated above it, the 
highest elevation in any portion of the State being not more than 200 
feet, while in the south about one-fourth part is not more than ten feet 
above the sea, and is annually inundated by the spring floods. In the 
north and west the country is somewhat broken and diversified with 
Jow hills. It is estimated that, of the entire surface of the State, about 
$,200,000 acres consist of swamp and lands subject to overflow. 

Louisiana has superior water facilities. The Mississippi is its bound- 
ary on the east for 450 miles. It then passes through the interior of 
the State for 350 miles to the sea. The Atchafalaya, which has for 
tributaries the Teche and Courtableau, with Bayous Plaquemine, La- 
fourche, and the Manchac, which receives the waters of the Amite, are all 
outlets of the Mississippi. Red River, the most important tributary of 
the Mississippi in the State, reaches the latter river after a course of 
2,000 miles, and is navigable within the State for 500 miles. The Black 
River, which is its principal tributary, is formed by the union of the 
Tensas, Washita, and Catahoula or Little River, all considerable streams 
and navigable for steamboats. The Bayou du Bon Dieu is also a large 
river, which flows into the Red River. The Vermillion, Mermenteau, 
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and Caleasieu spread out into shallow lagoons on the low marshy strip 
of the State on the Gulf coast. The Sabine, a considerable stream, 
bounds the State on the west, dividing it from Texas from its mouth to 
the latitude of 32°, while it has the Pearl River on its eastern frontier, 
separating it for some distance from Mississippi. There are numerous 
bays and inlets on the coast, and lakes in the interior of the State, the 
extent of steam communication being estimated at 2,000 miles, available 
at all seasons. 

Louisiana was first explored and occupied by the French, by whom it 
was ceded to Spain in 1763; the whole vast tract lying west of the Mis- 
sissippi was then included under this name. In 1800 Louisiana was 
ceded to France, and, in 1803, by that power was transferred to the 
United States for $15,000,000. In 1804 the southern part of the country 
was Set off as a Territory under the name of the Territory of Orleans, to 
which was afterward added a portion of territory lying between the 
Pearl River and Mississippi south of the thirty-first parallel, obtained 
from Spain in 1810, and in 1812 was admitted into the Union under the 
name of Louisiana. In 1810 the population was 7 5,506; in 1860 it had 
increased to 708,002. 

Included within the limits of this State is New Orleans, the emporium 
of the Mississippi Valley, the second city in America in the amount 
and value of its exports, the greatest cotton market in the world, and far 
beyond all other cities in the number of steamboats employed in its 
trade. It is situated on the left bank of the Mississippi River, about 
100 miles from its mouth, the older portion of the city being built on 
the convex side of a bend of the river, from the shape of which it has 
been called the “Crescent City.” 

The population of New Orleans in 1803, when Louisiana was acquired 
by the United States, was about 5,000; in 1860 it was 168,823. It em- 
braces many foreigners, principally French and Spanish, and the French 
and Spanish languages are extensively spoken. The city has numerous 
fine public buildings, large and elegant private residences, churches, 
schools, and institutions of benevolence. Its commercial prominence is 
due to its favorable position near the mouth of the great river of the 
continent, making it the principal point of shipment for the products of 
the vast regions, to which that river presents the most eligible means 
of transportation, and its importance must increase in proportion to the 
growth of those regions in population and productiveness. New Orleans 
is the commercial capital of the State, having a consolidated district 
land office. 

Baton Rouge, about 130 miles above New Orleans, on the river, con- 
tains about 4,500 inhabitants. Alexandria, on the Red River; Algiers 
and Gretna, opposite New Orleans; Bayou Sara and St. Francisville, 
on the Bayou Sara, and Carrollton, 7 miles above New Orleans, are im- 
portant towns. . 

The State has railroads connecting New Orleans with the great lines 
reaching in all directions north and west, and other railroads are in 
progress. 

Louisiana is well supplied with minerals—iron, lead, coal, lime, soda, 
copperas, Sypsum, marl, and potters’ earth existing in many places in 
the northern and western portions of the State, while copper and petro- 
leum are said to have been recently found in several of the parishes. 

This State has eminent advantages for the pursuit of a griculture, for 
which the character of the soil is very favorable. Along the “bottoms” 
of the rivers the land is exceedingly fertile, and a great proportion of 
what is now swampy might, at small expense, be reclaimed and rendered 
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highly productive. - All parts of the State are traversed by numerous 
Streams, the soil along which is very rich. The climate is favorable, 
being so far south that the temperature is rarely below the freezing 
point, while the heats of summer are rendered less severe by breezes 
from the Gulf. The valuable crops of the State are cotton and sugar, 
of the former of which the product in 1860 was 777,738 bales, or more 
than 11,000,000 pounds; and of the latter 221,726 hogsheads of 1,000 
pounds each, and 13,439,772 gallons of molasses. Rice is also an im- 
portant crop, and the quantity thereof produced in 1860 is stated at 
6,331,257 pounds. The value of these three staples, at the prices ruling 
in 1860, is estimated at $48,000,000. Indian corn, sweet potatoes, wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, Irish potatoes, tobacco, hay, and, among fruits, the 
apple, peach, quince, plum, and fig are produced. The agriculture of 
the State promises an indefinite expansion, as the extensive unoccupied 
tracts of fertile land come into occupancy of the immigrant, and are 
brought under cultivation with all the improvements which a more 
compact settlement will bring. 

For stock-raising the prairies in the central portion of the State, with 
their excellent pasturage, offer superior facilities. 

The United States still retain undisposed of in this State 6,427,543.65 
acres of public land, of which 3,431,236.65 acres have been surveyed, 
and are subject to entry by actual settlers under the homestead law. 


STATES IN THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI EAST OF THAT RIVER. 
OHIO. 


This noble State, the oldest of the public domain, possesses a happy 
combination of advantages, including soil, climate, production, manu- 
facturing capacity, commercial facilities, and geographical position, 
placing it in the first rank of American communities. To its wonderful 
resources for the accumulation of wealth, it adds all the charms of 
agreeable residence, affording scope for the grand development of a free 
civilization. 

Ohio, the eastern portion of the old Northwestern Territory, which was 
ceded to the United States by the State of Virginia, which claimed the 
territorial sovereignty, first, by virtue of the original charter of King 
James, extending westward to the Pacific, and, secondly, by right of 
conquest, the British power having been subverted in this region by the 
celebrated expedition of Virginia troops under General George Rodgers 
Clarke. This State lies between the parallels 38° 24/ and 42° north, and 
the meridians 3° 32’ and 7° 40’ west from Washington. Its extreme 
length is 200 miles from north to south, and breadth 195 miles from east 
to west, giving an area of 39,964 square miles, or 25,576,960 acres. It 
has a navigable lake and river boundary of 630 miles, with a considerable 
extent of internal navigation afforded by its interior streams. Its posi- 
tion, with reference to the passes of the Alleghany Mountain chain, se- 
cures the transit of the great mass of travel between the East and the 
West, and especially between the commercial points on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. To this, in part, is due the early development of splendid 
natural resources. 

Ohio is remarkable to the student of our civilization as the first theater 
for the development of our public land system. The ordnance of 1785 
of the old Continental Congress was the first essay for the discharge 
of the great trust imposed upon the General Government by the self: 
abnegation of the different States of the Union. Without the experience 
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since gathered, it is not wonderful that the earlier legislation upon this 
subject was discordant and fragmentary. It was embarrassed by the 
reservations of the States ceding the territory to the Union. Virginia 
stipulated for the reservation of 4,204,800 acres, between the Scioto and 
the Little Miami Rivers, nearly one-sixth of the State, to satisfy the sur- 
plus of the claims of her revolutionary officers and soldiers, after the ex- 
haustion of the lands set apart for them in Kentucky. 

The claim of Virginia was bounded by the forty-first parallel, to the north 
of which the territory was claimed by Connecticut under her colonial 
charter from the Crown of England. That State, reserving 3,800,000 
acres along the lake shore west of the Pennsylvania line, surrendered the 
balance of her claims to the General Government. She afterward vielded 
the territorial sovereignty of this reserved area, but retained the dispo- 
sition of the soil in her own hands. The proceeds of this disposal were 
made the basis of that splendid public school endowment which has 
given to Connecticut such a noble preéminence in the cause of popular 
education. The lands thus disposed of by that State are still known 
in Ohio as the Western Reserve, and are all embraced in eight counties 
lying along Lake Erie. To compensate the losses of those of her people 
whose houses were burned and whose property was plundered by British 
partisans during their destructive raids in the revolutionary war, she 
devoted 500,000 acres from the west end of her reservation. These have, 
on this account, been known as the fire lands. ° 

The first seven ranges of townships surveyed under the ordinance of 
1785 were appropriated, by act of June 1,17 96, to satisfy certain claims 
of officers and soldiers of the revolutionary army. The policy of land 
watrants calling for a specific area, locatable at the will of the military 
grantee, had not then been devised. These lands, not having been en- 
tirely appropriated by these patriotic beneficiaries, were, by act of July 
3, 1832, laid open to general sale and settlement. The scrip principle, 
in rewarding our revolutionary heroes, then prevailed over all others. 

Among the early errors of the land policy in this State was the sale, 
in large portions, to individuals and colonies. The Ohio Company’s pur- 
chase, lying along the Ohio River, in the southeast portion of the State, 
was a case In point. Though it contemplated the disposal of 1,500,000 
acres, yet, from a variety of causes, not more than 1,000,000 were paid — 
for and patented. Symmes’s purchase, including 311,682 acres, extends 
from the Ohio River northward, between the Great and Little Miami 
Rivers. Other tracts, reserved for special purposes, present anomalies in 
the working of the public land system, which our subsequent legislation, 
enlightened by experience, was enabled to avoid. The operations of the 
public land system in Ohio are practically closed. 

By the census of 1860 it appears that, of the 25,576,960 ACres, — 
20,472,141 acres were included in farms, but of these, 12,625,394 were 
improved, leaving 7,846,747 acres unimproved. The actual cash value 
of the farms was $678,132,991, and the value of farm improvements, 
$17,538,832; as compared with the census of 1850, these figures showed 
an increase of 2,474,648 acres, or 14 per cent. While the improved lands 
increased 2,773,801 acres, the unimproved decreased 299,253 acres; and 
the uninclosed area declined from 7,579,467 acres to 5,104,819 acres, or 
about one-third. The cash value of the farms increased during the de- 
cade $319,374,388, or nearly 90 per cent., and the value of agricultural 
Improvements $4,788,247, or 38 per cent. It should be remembered 
that these aggregates represent the primitive gold value subsisting 
prior to the enormous expansion in the paper circulating medium, 
necessitated by the late civil war. The value of the live stock rose 
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from $44,121,741 to $80,384,819, or 82 per cent. A gratifying indica- 
tion during that ten years was the diffusion of proprietary interest in 
the soil. The number of farms increased from 143,807 to 179,889, or 
25 per cent., while the average acreage declined from 125 to 114. The 
population, meanwhile, had increased but 18 per cent., showing that a 
much larger proportion of land owners was found among the people. 
The increased stability of social order shown by this fact augurs well 
for the interests of democratic civilization. 

During the ten years just passed, the record of which is now being 
made up in the ninth census, there is reason to believe that the devel- 
opment of the resources of the State has not been less rapid. The ag- 
gregate of improved lands in farms will show a great relative increase, 
as compared with the unimproved lands. The latter will have received 
large increments from the uninclosed lands, but this addition will not 
probably equal the increased area brought under cultivation. According 
to tables compiled under the authority of the Department of Agriculture, 
in 1867, the value of the farm lands had increased from 30 to 35 per cent. 
in seven years. It will be but a moderate estimate to assign 50 per cent. 
as the rate of increase for the entire decate. This will give the present 
aggregate of farm value at over $1,000,000,000. The value of farm im- 
plements will be not less than $25,000,000, and that of live stock not less 
than $140,000,000. There are probably not less than 15,000,000 acres 
in Ohio devoted either to grazing or culture. 

The soil in Ohio is of high average fertility, presenting but minor dif- 
ficulties in its working. The proportion of the surface unavailable for 
any sort of cultivation is very small. The rich bottoms of the Miami 
and Sciota are noted for their enormous yields of corn, while the wheat 
culture predominates in the more northern regions. Other cereals are 
extensively cultivated and yield abundant and remunerative crops. It 
has been found, however, that the proportion of our breadstuffs raised 
west of the Mississippi is annually increasing. Ohio and the elder States 
erected out of the public domain find it profitable to resign these crops 
to the financial necessities of the younger States in which the maximum 
market value of production is accomplished with the minimum outlay 
of labor. Elder systems of agriculture can more profitably be applied 
to the production of the finer fruits and fibers, those more delicate 
branches of production which pertain to an advanced stage of settle- 
ment and civilization. Agriculture in Ohio is now passing into a higher 
development of principles and processes. Pioneer farming is necessa- 
rily confined to rudimentary ideas. In the massive resources of fertility 
held by a virgin soil, the first efforts to extract subsistence do not rec- 
ognize the necessity of economizing this endowment, and in recuperat- 
ing exhausted productiveness by a careful attention to the laws of na- 
ture. Hence, the settlement of a new country is necessarily accom- 
panied by an immense waste of natural resources. The class of men 
that are fitted to break ground for cultivation are seldom qualified for 
the task of repairing their own waste of nature. They sell out their 
farms and settle upon fresh areas of virgin soil to subject them to the 
same processes. Meanwhile purchasers, less disposed to sacrifice the 
elevating influences of society, apply the resources of science and ex- 
perience to the recovery of the fertility of the soil. Production, which 
had declined, now begins again to rise, and the accumulation of wealth 
becomes visible under the hand of inteHigent industry. Ohio has passed 
through this preliminary stage, and has entered upon a higher agricultural 
development. The resources of science and skill are directed not merely 
to the extraction of the greatest possible crop from the soil, but also to 
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the restoration of its exhausted fertility, and to the permanent activity 
of its productive principles. While a steady increase of cereal produc- 
tion is manifest, the diversification of agricultural industry is no less 
prominent. The estimated crops of the great staples for 1868, as pre- 
sented in the report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for that year, 
are as follows: Corn, 74,040,000 bushels on 2,177,647 acres; oats, 
24,227,000 bushels on 835,413 acres; barley, 2,343,000 bushels on 104,133 
acres; buckwheat, 992,000 bushels on 57,341 acres; total cereal crops, 
119,736,000 bushels on 4,567,248 acres. Of potatoes, 7,200,000 bushels 
were raised on 91,139 acres; 11,000,000 pounds of tobacco on 13,513 
acres; of hay, 2,030,000 tons on 1,561,538 acres. The total value of 
the above crops in the local markets was $125,332,210. 

The forest growth of Ohio is rich in variety and luxuriance, embracing 
nearly all the different species of oak, maple, hickory, poplar, Sycamore, 
pawpaw, dogwood, beach, buckeye, &e. It is to be regretted that the 
earlier agriculturists found it necessary to despoil so large a portion 
of the soil of its forest growth, thus seriously affecting already the eli- 
matic conditions of the State. This error, however, has been recog- 
nized, and now, in different quarters, efforts are making to repair the 
waste by systematic tree-planting. The timber yielded by the forests 
of Ohio is excellent for builders’ or manufacturers’ use, while its great 
abundance met all the earlier draughts for fuel. , 

The mineral resources of Ohio are ona large scale. Though unen- 
dowed with mines of the precious metals, her deposits of useful minerals 
are humerous, extensive, and important. The main geological features 
of the State, excepting the drift formation of the north and the allu- 
vions of the rivers and lowlands, embrace mostly the paleozoic or pri- 
mary system. The lower silurian formations of the west are succeeded 
by the Devonian and carboniferous strata, the latter of which, in the 
eastern and southeastern portions of the State, cover an estimated area 
of 12,000 square miles. 

Limestone crops out in all portions of the State, furnishing an abund- 
ant and admirable material for building. Clay is also abundant in all 
Sections, and of superior quality for the manufacture of brick, tiles, and 
earthenware. 

The coal deposits crop out of what are properly the foot-hills of the 
Alleghany Mountain system. It lies in accessible beds of easy working 
capacity, and furnishes the basis of a rapidly-increasing industry. In 
1868 there were produced 55,000,000 bushels of coal. It is supposed 
that not over two-thirds of the actual product have been reported, and 
that the real aggregate will not fall short of 75,000,000 bushels. 

The iron deposits are also quite extensive and valuable. The most 
profitable outcrops appear to be in Lawrence, Gallia, Meigs, Vinton, 
Athens, and Hocking Counties. The iron belt passing through these 
localities is about 100 miles long and 12 miles wide, abounding in speci- 
mens of very superior quality. During the year 1868 there were pro- 
duced, according to the most reliable estimates, 208,746 tons, being an 
Increase of 41,155 tons over the yield of the previous year, and of 
126,956 over the yield of 1866. 

Salt springs abound in the southeastern part of the State, and large 
quantities of this necessary product are annually manufactured. 

The manufacturing capacities of Ohio are not less important and yval- 
uable than its mining and agricultural interests. The water-power 
afforded by the streams of different grades passing through the State 
is very extensive, while artificial motive power is found in the develop- 
ment of its coal mining interests. It has a workable coal area at least 
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double that of Great Britain, and under the same industrial activities 
will ultimately produce commensurate results. 

The commercial facilities of Ohio are of the first order of advantage. 
Its central position makes it the great thoroughfare of trade between 
the Atlantic and Pacific slopes of the North American Continent. 

Its river and lake navigation embrace not less than 800 miles. To 
these have been added several hundred miles of canals and 3,500 miles 
of railroad, involving an actual investment of capital of not less than 
$200,000,000, carrying annually over 10,000,000 passengers and 13,500,000 
tonsof freight. The total value of the railway commerce has been estimated 
at $1,250,000,000. This is probably not more than half the internal 
commerce of the State. 

The climate of Ohio presents a considerable variety. Upon the water- 
shed between Lake Erie and the Ohio River basins the cold increases 
to an equality with the same parallels in the Eastern States, on account 
of the cold winds of the north sweeping over the lake. In the southern 
part it is warmer, but nowhere of an enervating character. It every- 
where presents a sufficient stimulus to bring out all the resources of the 
soil. Meteorological observations of considerable regularity and extent 
show that there is but little difference between the mean temperature of 
the water-shed line of the State and its northern boundary. Kelly’s 
Island in Lake Erie is one-sixteenth of a degree warmer in winter than 
Urbana, one and a half degrees southward in latitude, while in summer 
it is but one twenty-fourth of a degree colder. The rain-fall of 1867 was 
43 inches, being about 3 inches greater than the average of a few pre- 
vious years. | 

The southern slope of Ohio is larger than the northern, as is seen by 
the greater length of the affluents of the Ohio over those of Lake Erie. 
Lhe landscape presents every variety of tranquil beauty, though it lacks 
the great contrasts afforded by mountain scenery. A large portion of 
the surface is treeless prairie, with all the peculiar characters of that 
style of landscape. The woodland alternates with it in graceful variety, 
presenting a wide scope of choice localities of settlement, both for resi- 
dence and for cultivation. 

Rural life has especial charms in this State, which is now, by the 
wonderful extension of railway, telegraphic, and postal facilities, relieved 
of the embarrassments and drawbacks resulting from distance from the 
cities. 

The accumulation of wealth, with the consequent increase of the facili- 
ties of civilization, is shown in the gradual increase of assessed values 
of personal and real estate. The assessment of 1869 was $1,157,180,455, 
being a net increase over that of the previous year of $13,719,069. Ac- 
cording to the estimate of His Excellency the Governor the true gold 
value of property is more than double the assessed value. In 1868 this 
was placed at $2,500,000,000. Ohio has 135 national and 118 State 
banks, with a joint capital of $27,313,720. This mass of material pros- 
perity is directed by splendid intellectual and moral forces. Provision 
is made by law for the education of nearly 1,100,000 of youth in the 
public schools, of whom about three-quarters of a million were actually 
in attendance. Nearly 12,000 school-houses, worth at least $12,000,000, 
have been erected, and the noble work is extending both in means and 
influence. These schools, especially in the towns and cities, are graded 
and organized upon the most efficient system, and are rapidly approxi- 
mating the highest rank among the educational establishments of the 
country. The general elevation of popular intelligence secured by these 
institutions is incalculable. 
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Besides the public schools there are four hundred and eighty-five 
private academies and high schools, and twenty universities and colleges. 
These higher institutions are generally well endowed and highly effi- 
cient. The grade of scholarship has been greatly elevated. Two of these 
institutions—the Ohio University at Athens, and the Miami University 
of Oxford, Ohio—have landed endowments from the General Govern- 
ment. In the earlier days of the history of Ohio these were the pioneer 
colleges of the great Northwest, and here have been educated and dis- 
ciplined some of the best minds in the nation. 

The most remarkable growth of the State is observed in the towns 
and cities. About fifty have been compared, showing rates of increase 
varying from twenty to two hundred per cent. during the present decade. 
Of these the largest is Cincinnati, with a population of over a quarter 
million. This city is one of the most active centers of trade and 
manufacture in the country. Though out-stripped by several younger 
rivals in some of the more showy elements of growth, she presents a 
massive aggregation of trade and industry, of wealth and refinement, of 
intellectual culture and moral influence, which is felt as a power in the 
country. ? 

The natural and artificial communications of the city are very supe- 
rior. It is one of the great railway centers of the Union, and is ex- 
tending its connections of this character to new fields of enterprise in 
the West and South. Its position on the Ohio River places it in close 
communication with all parts of the country throughout the 17,000 
miles of navigation of the Mississippi River system. These facilities 
for the commercial enterprise of the Queen City are used with great 
vigor and intelligence in building up the trade and production of the 
city. 

The imports into the city by river and rail during 1868 were valued 
at $280,063,948, which increased the following year to $283,927 902. Of 
these the largest items were tobacco, cotton, pork and bacon, cattle, &e. 
The exports of 1868 amounted to $144,262,138, and increased in 1869 to 
$16,084,358. The total export and import trade for those two years 
respectively amounted to $324,326,086 and $456,011,260. During the 
current year it promises to aggregate at least half a billion. 

The manufactures of this city embrace a capital invested of $45,225,586. 
The value of the real estate used in manufacturing was $36,853,783. 
The value of the product during the year was $119,140,089. The number 
of hands employed was 59,354. Of this department of industry the 
largest investment was $4,112,700 in the manufacture of clothing, pro- 
ducing $11,207,696 during the year, and giving employment to 12,236 
hands. The furniture business involved the investment of $3,675,500, 
producing articles valued at $5,927,417, and employing 3,796 hands, 
Distilled, fermented, and malt liquors absorbed capital amounting to 
$7,488,000, producing $15,609,798 and giving em ployment to 2,428 hands. 
Machinery was produced to the extent of $4,246,810, with an invest- 
ment of $2,537,500, and employed 2,060 hands. Oils, soaps, and candles 
represented a capital of $2,500,000 and a production of $7 820,329, em- 
ploying 1,217 hands. Tobacco and its preparations required $2,217,500 
of capital, showing an aggregate product of $6,268,749, and employing 
4,634 hands. The other leading articles of Cincinnati manufacture were 
books and newspapers, produced to the amount of $2,849,447; boots 
and shoes, $3,642,738; bread, crackers, &c., $1,921,142; building mate- 
rials, (not including brick and stone,) $2,308,418; castings, Stoves, and 
holiow ware, $5,961,850; drugs, chemicals, W&¢., $1,948,340; iron ore, 
$4,000,000; lard, $2,553,492; leather, $2,270,446; provisions, $12,301,033. 
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The foregoing represent only the more important products of manu- 
facturing enterprise in the city. The genius of her artisans is con- 
Stantly directed to the higher branches of art. During the past autumn 
a grand industrial exposition was held in the city, at which an aston- 
ishing and very unexpected display of American manufacturing industry 
was exhibited. All the indications are that Cincinnati will be one of 
the great manufacturing cities of the country. This fact indicates a 
noble future. A varied industry is the best foundation for an extensive 
and profitable trade. 

Cleveland, on Lake Erie, has attained a population of nearly or quite 
100,000; estimates founded on unfinished reports of the ninth census 
assigning an aggregate of 93,000. Its real and personal estate is esti- 
mated at $90,000,000. Its lake commerce approaches $200,000,000, 
while its railroad and canal trade is said to represent $600,000,006. 
In 1867 there were nearly 10,000 entrances and clearances of lake vessels, 
with a tonnage of over three miljlions. There are 200 sailing and steam 
vessels owned at the port, with a tonnage of 45,000. There are 
$13,000,000 invested in manufactures, producing $44,000,000 in finished 
products. The coal trade involves an investment of $3,000,000, show- 
ing a receipt of about 700,000 tons per annum, about half of which is 
forwarded. Of iron ore the annual receipt amounts to about 300,000 
tons, of which about 50,000 tons are smelted in the city. Of 90,000 or 
100,000 tons of pig-iron annually imported, about three-fifths are manu- 
factured in the iron-mills of Cleveland, the remainder being shipped to 
other manufacturing points. In the petroleum trade over $3,000,000 
are invested, with an annual receipt of over three-quarters of a million 
barrels of crude, and a million barrels of refined oil. In the lumber 
trade at least a million dollars are invested, with an import of 
150,000,000 feet of lumber, 130,000,000 shingles, 75,000,000 lath, and 
20,000,000 staves. Toledo, at the mouth of Maumee, with over 30,000 
inhabitants, being an increase of 120 per cent. in ten years, has a grain 
trade of over $20,000,000 per annum. ; 

Columbus, the capital of the State, is one of the prominent railroad 
centers of the West, and has an immense manufacturing and commercial 
interest. Dayton, on the Miami River, 60 miles north of Cincinnati, is 
a beautiful city, with a large trade and manufacture. Steubenville, on 
the Ohio River, Zanesville, on the Muskingum, Springfield, Chillicothe, 
Xenia, and other points might be named as thriving business centers, 
giving promise of future prosperity, and offering special inducements 
for the investment of capital. 

Lhe State of Ohio, with a population of nearly 3,000,000, exhibits an 
estimated daily production of values of $4,500,000, or $1,350,000,000 per 
annum, including raw material, and the subsequent changes wrought 
upon it by mechanical and chemical processes. 

In none of the communities of the Union is there promise of higher 
development of civilization. Large portions of this State are as yet 
thinly settled, and very great inducements are still offered for immigra- 
tion. 

INDIANA. 


Indiana, originally constituting apartof the “ Northwestern Territory,” 
and forming a portion of the Great Mississippi Valley, is the smallest 
of the Western States. It has an average length of 240 miles, breadth 
of not more than 140 miles, and an area of 33,809 square miles, or 
21,637,769 acres, 20,000,000 of which are capable of cultivation. The 
total surface of improved lands in 1869 amounted to 10,500,000 acres, 
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an increase of over 2,000,000 acres since 1850. The population of the 
State in 1860 was 1,350,428. It is estimated that the ninth census will 
show an increase of at least 28 per cent., which would make the present 
population 1,736,261. 

Indiana is bounded on the west by Illinois and the Wabash River ; 
on the south by Kentucky, from which it is separated by the Ohio River; 
on the east by Ohio, and on the north by Michigan and Lake Michigan. 

The surface of Indiana is mostly level and gently undulating, forming 
continuous slopes of great extent, which gradually sink toward the Mis- 
sissippi. The most prominent elevation of land occurs along the south- 
ern end of Lake Michigan, which is about 1,000 feet above the sea level. 
The difference of elevation between the highest land in the State and 
the Ohio River is not over 600 feet, so that the average fall per mile from 
its northern extremity to its southern border would not be over two 
and a half feet. In the northern and northwestern portions of the State 
the lands are chiefly prairie, interspersed with groves of excellent tim- 
ber. The table lands extending north of the White River bear 
heavy growths of various timber, such as walnut, beech, maple, oak, and 
ash; large prairies, some of them barren and marsh lands, present entirely 
different features from the more southern and southwestern portions of 
the State, which are very broken, rugged, and sometimes inconveniently 
hilly. A few miles from the Ohio there is a ran ge of hills, running 
nearly parallel with it, which is noted for its commanding views and 
imposing scenery. 

The soil of Indiana is generally of a hi ghly fertile character. The val- 
leys of the Ohio and the Wabash, as well as most of the other rivers, 
have rich alluvial bottoms, the most productive lands in the State, which 
yield from 100 to 125 bushels of corn per acre. Though the elevated 
lands are not so luxuriantly fertile as the river bottoms, yet the drift 
formation in the northern and central portions of the State, con- 
sisting of deposits of clay, sand, gravel, and boulders, and overlying the 
coal and limestone formation to a depth varying from ten to two hundred 
feet, supplies the soil with all the elements necessary to a high degree of 
fertility and durability. The soil of this State, being thus made up of a 
great variety of material, is exceedingly well adapted to the growth of 
the heaviest cereals as well as the most delicate fibers. Besides the corn 
crops, the bottom lands produce also good crops of wheat, which form- 
erly, on account of the great amount of vegetable matter the soil then 
contained, would have been an impossibility. In the southern part of 
the State the vine flourishes excellently. “Wine was first sucessfully 
manufactured in the United States at Vevay, on the Ohio, by a Swiss 
colony. Corn, wheat, and oats are the three staple products. The fol- 
lowing are the aggregates of the princi pal crops raised for the year 1868: 
Corn, 90,832,000 bushels; wheat, 17,566,000 ; buckwheat, 370,000; oats, 
11,285,000; potatoes, 3,100,000; tobacco, 7,237,000 pounds; hay, 1,280,000 
tons. The average yield per acre of the above crops for 1868 was as 
follows: Corn, 34 bushels; wheat, 11.2; buckwheat, 19.3; oats, 26.5 ; 
potatoes, 88; tobacco, 705 pounds; hay, 1.35 ton. 

The climate of Indiana possesses the general characteristics of the 
other Western States; the winters are somewhat severe, but healthy 
and invigorating, while the summers are comparatively mild, pleasant, 
and refreshing. There is considerable diversity of climate between the 
northern and southern portions of the State, which, lying between the 
thirty-eighth and forty second parallels, furnishes a great variety of tem- 
peratures. In the southern portion cotton may be cultivated, and wheat 
harvested in the month of June; on the other hand, the northern por- 
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tion and the country of higher elevation are snow-covered frequently for 
three months of the year. 

The Wabash, the principal river flowin g into the Ohio, having a length 
of 600 miles, 400 of which are navigable, drains, with its tributaries, more 
than three-fourths of the surface of the State. The White, Tippecanoe, 
Kel, Mississinewa Rivers, the most important tributaries of the Wabash, 
originating in the interior of the State, at an elevation of about 500 feet, 
have a rapid descent, which is distributed along the course of the streams, 
thus affording an immense amount of water-power, which can readily 
be made available for the propulsion of machinery for manufacturing 
or other purposes. The other principal rivers in the State are the Mau- 
mee, Kankakee, St. Joseph, and Whitewater. Most of the principal 
rivers of Indiana fall into the Ohio, which borders the State on the south 
from the Miami to the Wabash, a distance, by the river’s course, of 380 
miles. 

The coal district of Indiana, lying west of a line running northwardly 
from the northeast corner of Perry County to Burton County, embraces 
an area of about 7,000 square miles, or more than one-fifth part of the 
whole surface. The coals of Indiana are all bituminous, are divided 
into “dry” and “fat” coal, in consequence of the difference in the 
quantity of bitumen they contain. The “dry” coal, generally known 
as the Brazil or block coal, retains its hardness when heated, and, pos- 
sessing sufficient bitumen in the form of an inflammable gaseous matter, 
burns until the whole is consumed. This property renders it highly valu- 
able for smelting iron ores. It is generally found in the lower seams of 
the coal beds, which have a thickness of from three to five feet. On 
White River the seams are upward of six feet thick, and in some other 
localities seams of eight feet in thickness have been found. The fat 
bituminous coking coals swell and run together, and therefore cannot 
be used for smelting iron ore, but are nevertheless very valuable for 
steam purposes. This coal is found in great abundance within the lim- 
its of the coal district, the seams varyin g from one to eight feet in thick- 
ness. Geological surveys have been made in the counties of Clay, 
Green, Park, Fountain, Warren, Owen, Vermillion, and Franklin. These 
counties are very rich in their coal deposits, and accompanying the coal 
measures valuable deposits of iron are found. Clay County has five 
furnaces manufacturing bar and other rolled iron. These furnaces have 
their own collieries, giving employment to a great number of men en- 
gaged in mining block coal. The most valuable and extensive iron ore 
is found associated with the lower coal measures, and in some localities, 
where the seam of the coal measures thins, the iron exists in large 
masses from ten to twenty feet in depth, capable of furnishing a supply of 
ore for a large number of blast furnaces. The only thing required to 
insure success in this branch of industry is suitable transportation. In 
consequence of this want of transportation, 90 per cent. of the iron ore 
used by the furnaces is brought trom without the State, mostly from 
Lake Superior and Missouri, leaving the extensive beds of iron ore but 
little worked. 

Kast of the second principal meridian exists the limestone formation, 
which furnishes building material in the Shape of clay and building 
stone of a variety of colors, and of great durability. On the Wabash, 
flatrovck, Sand Creek, Muscatack, the blue limestone of the upper silu- 
rian is found trom three inches to three feet in thickness, and is admira- 
bly suited for building purposes. Other varieties of lime and sand- 
stone occur in different portions of the State, all of which furnish the 
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best of building material. Large shipments are made of this building 
stone to St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville, &e. 

In manufacturing facilities Indiana possesses more than ordinary 
advantages. The central position of the State, with her great mineral 
wealth of coal, her many natural means for communication, added to 
her internal improvements, her abundance of water-power, and the fact 
that iron of the best quality can be produced with block coal at a less cost 
than it can be made in any other part of the United States, are consider- 
ations which must bring about a rapid development of her manufactur- 
ing industry. The cotton fields of the South and the wool-growing 
prairies of the West, situated in close proximity to this State, will soon. 
give it unsurpassed facilities for the manufacture of cotton and woolen. 
fabrics. 

The railroad system has been rapidly progressing; there are over 
2,700 miles of railroad completed, costing more than $124,000,000, and 
affording the most excellent facilities for a profitable traffic. In addition 
to this, there are about 200 miles of railroad under construction, and 
about i ,000 miles have been projected. Indiana has also ineluded within 
her limits 453 miles of canals, viz, the Wabash and Erie Canal, connect- 
ing Evansville with Toledo, 379 miles in length, and the Whitewater 
Canal, 74 miles long, connecting Cambridge with ‘Lawrenceburg , on the 
Ohio. Its commercial facilities sare of the first order. The Ohio, “connect- 
ing the State with the Mississippi, enables it to carry on an active trade 
with New Orleans and the various places on the Mississippi. Lake | 
Michigan gives it a direct navigation with New York. ‘The exports con- 
sist chiefly of cattle, hogs, and other live stock, pork, beef, lard, corn, 
wheat, wool, and iron. The total valuation of real and personal property 
for the3 rear 1869 is estimated at $937,201,283, currency value; cash value 
of far nt $535, ,068,262 5 a annual pr oductions, $164,869,460. In the number 
of live stock raised, the State is one of the first in the Union. The total 
number of live stock for 1868 was 5,732,746, representing a value of 
$64,147,227. 

The common school system of the State has greatly improved in the 
last few years, and has been steadily growing both in popularity and 
power. In consequence of the increase “of the school fund, and a wise 
distribution of the income, much has been done to advance the general 
standard of knowledge. 

Indianapolis, the capital of the State, situated near its geographical 

center, has a population of over 50,000. It is quite a prominent railroad 
center, no less than seven railroads comecting >it with the principal points 
in the United States. New Albany, Ev ansville, Jeffersonville, Madison, 
Lawrenceburg, the most prominent commer cial cities on the Ohio, have 
populations varying from ten to twenty thousand. Terre Haute, Rich- 
mond, Cambridge, Columbus, Covington, Fort Wayne, La Iayette, some 
of the principal interior towns, are nearly ‘all situated on lines of railroads 
and have a large trade with the surrounding country. The puble land 
is mostly appropriated, and there remain but few tracts undisposed of. 
The only land office within the State for the entry of public lands is 
located at Indianapolis. 


ILLINOIS. 


One of the most populous as well as one of the most important 
agricultural and commercial States of the Union, embraces within 
its boundaries 55,410 square miles, or 55,462,400 acres. The decennial 
census of 1870 exhibits a population in this State of 2,567 032, which i is 
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only exceeded by that of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, being an 


increase of 855,081, or 50 per cent. during the last deeade. 


The State 


contains more arable land than all New En gland, and has a greater sur- 
face than Denmark, Switzerland, and Belgium combined. 
No portion of the surface of Illinois attains a high altitude, the mean 


elevation being about 500 feet above the sea, 
nois, the “ Prairie State,” indicates 
nery and character of the soil. 

The face of the country is 
but slight depressions, and no 
immediate vicinity of the main water-courses. 


low the 18 or 24 inches 


The term applied to Ili- 
the general expression of the sce- 


for the most part gently undulating, with 
Sharply defined drains except in the 
Owing to the struc- 
ture of the subsoil, comparatively little of the rain-fall is absorbed. 


Be- 


of sandy loam and vegetable mould, which is 


remarkably tractable, constitutin g the soil proper, lies an almost im pervi- 


ous clay. 


This clay, when exposed, vields readil y to the action of frost, 


and is rapidly worn away by running water, even with a very gentle 


fall. A thorough system of surface drainage 
hancing the value of the lands for 


is thus established, en- 
agricultural purposes. 
numerous lakes and rivers within the boundaries of the 


There are 
State, some of 


which are bordered with fertile fields of beautiful grasses and flowers 
and attractive habitations forming exceedingly enchanting landscapes. 
The work of development of the resources of Ilhnois has progressed 


with almost unparalleled rapidity. 


In 1839 the aggregate assessed val- 


uation of real and personal property amounted to $58,889,525; in 1859, 


to $366,702,043; and in 1869 had increased to $489,004,775. 
under cultivation in the State in 1859, an area of 7,364,626 acres, and in 


In the Western and Northwestern States a large 


1868, 9,407,488 acres. 


There was 


increase of population is Shown, but Illinois outstrips any of the others. 


The census returns show that 


Chicago, Washington, and Cleveland are 


the only three cities that have doubied their population during the last 


decade. 


Chicago has a population of 297,000, being 43,000 greater than 


Boston; while in the year 1860 Boston had a population of 177,000, and 
Chicago numbered but 109,000, the former then containin g 68,000 more 


inhabitants than the latter ei ty. 


By the following figures, received from reliable sources, is exhibited 
what the farmers of the great Northwest are producing from the soil : 


Products received at Chicago during the year 1869, 


13,540,250 bushels of wheat.... ................. pat 
ae bushels of Gorm. 6.222. eee 
14,449,489 bushels of oats 


ee a ee ee ee EE, a. ae ak ae ah igo 


JZ t,o24 cattle, estimated average weight, 1,075 pounds 
Bie0,G(o hogs; actual weight....................... 
270,875 sheep, estimated average weight, 75 pounds. . 


Pounds. 
812, 415, 000 
1, 422, 205, 288 
462, 383, 648 
16, 577, 816 
72, 538, 512 
11, 919, 219 
418, 510, 600 
3, 276, 550, 083 


es 


348, 863, 300 
398, 711, 894 
20, 315, 625 


767, 890, 819 


—_—-——. ——______ -_—______| 
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Total value of cereals, flour and wool..............-- $73, 840, 920 
Petal value ot livesstodk 2020 1700 0 ea ae eee 55, 826, 686 
Aperesateé value iy: ee Me Ps) eh) etl ee ete ennee 129, 667, 606 


The above figures only exhibit the amount and value of agricultural 
industries received at the Chicago market alone, for one year. 

Chicago is one of the great live-stock markets of the West. The Union 
Stock Yard Company alone has 345 acres covered with pens, with a ca- 
pacity for the accommodation of 25,000 head of cattle, 100,000 hogs, and 
50,000 sheep. The yards and buildings are constructed on the most 
approved plan. Perfect sanitary regulations exist, there being a total 
underdrainage of 35 miles. There are 2,000 stock pens for cattle, and 
1,000 covered pens for hogs and sheep, with 10 miles of streets and 
alleys. The yards connect by special tracks with all railroads centering 
in Chicago, offering the readiest accommodation for the receiving and 
sh pment of stock. 

Wool growing forms an important branch of industry in Illinois. 
Some breeds of sheep, like the Southdown, thrive best on dry uplands, 
producing abundant and nutritious, but not rank, vegetation. Others, 
like the Lincolns and Leicesters, prefer moist, rich, alluvial valleys, where 
the grasses are abundant rather than delicate. The Merino requires 
dryness of soil and will sueceed on scantier feed better than any of the 
others. All of these varieties of soil may be found in large tracts in 
Illinois, and consequently it is well adapted to the prosecution of wool- 
growing. There were shipped from Chicago in 1868, 10,906,202 pounds 
of wool. 

There are 410 vessels of all classes owned in Chicago, with a carrying 
capacity of 73,637 tons, sufficient to supply the demands for transporta- 
tion of an increasing production in the State. 

Among the important events which occurred during the early settle- 
ment of Illinois, even as early as 1812, when Illinois was yet a Territory, 
was the introduction of steainboats upon the Mississippi and its branches, 
which established a new era in navigation throughout the Western Terri- 
tories. The ordinary passage of a flat-bottomed or keel boat from Pitts- 
burg to New Orleans was 75 days. By the introduction of steamers at 
that early day the same passage was madein 10 days. The displacement 
of the old flat-bottomed boats was followed by the construction of several 
hundred steamboats to be placed on Lake Michigan, the Upper Missis- 
sippi, the Missouri, and Illinois Rivers, and the flat-bottomed boat, as a 
mode of navigation, was enumerated among the things of the past. 

The introduction of railroads has effected a wonderful change in the 
prosperity and wealth of Illinois, as well as the other Western States, 
and all along the lines of the thousands of miles of railway there have 
sprung up thriving cities and villages, as if by magic. Farms have been 
cultivated, and prosperity and thrift have succeeded to the comparative 
wilderness of former years. The demands of an increasing and indus- 
trious population have brought into requisition over 3,500 miles of com- 
pleted railroads in this State, second only to that of Pennsylvania, with 
more in process of construction. 

The lumber business of the State is assuming gigantic proportions, 
keeping pace with the rapid development of other industries of the 
Northwest. The receipts at Chicago for 1868 were, of lumber, 
882,661,070 feet; shingles, 447,039,275; lath, 146,846,280. 

Illinois, like Ohio and Indiana, has nearly ceased to contain public 
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lands, the title to the domain having almost entirely passed from the 
Government to individuals, and now but a few scattered parcels remain 
undisposed of. 

It is estimated that the annual amount of manufactures in the great 
commercial center, Chicago, aggregates over $40,000,000, embracing 
articles of great variety and such as find a ready market at home. In 
the manufacture of agricultural implements Chicago holds a prominent 
position, and during a recent period large establishments for the work- 
ing of iron and other metals have been put into operation. There have 
not yet, however, been any factories established for the production of 
woolen fabrics. 

‘The immense amount of business transacted at the banks in this me- 
tropolis is exhibited by the reports of the clearing house for the year 
1869, which show a total amount of clearings of $731,444,111, a very 
large increase over the preceding year. 

Mills for converting wheat into flour and corn into meal undoubtedly 
constitute the largest manufacturing interest in the State, giving em- 
ployment directly and indirectly to thousands of persons, as millwrights, 
millers, engineers, laborers, and bag and barrel makers. Outside of the 
immense establishments connected with agriculture the general manufac- 
turing interests of the State are rapidly increasing and in most instances 
are in a flourishing condition. In 1867 , Seventy-one manutacturing com- 
panies of various descriptions were incorporated by the Hlinois legisla- 
ture. The immense coal fields of the State, accessible to. navigable rivers 
and to the lines of railroad, will furnish the motive power of an exten- 
sive manufacturing system. 

The marvelous growth of population in Illinois has been exceeded only 
by the advance of the State in agricultural development and manufac- 
turing industry; from her geographical position in the American Con- 
tinent she must become the center of a commerce the extent and value 
of which are beyond estimation. 


MICHIGAN 


is one of the five States formed out of the magnificent country north- 
west of the Ohio River, which was territorially organized by the 
celebrated ordinance of 1787. Its organization as a separate political 
division was accomplished by the act of Congress approved January 
11, 1805, and it was admitted to the Union as a State by statute of 
June 15, 1836. Lying in latitude 41° 40/480 20/ north, and longitude 
82° 25/-90° 34’ west, the boundary on the north is Lake Superior and 
St. Mary’s River; on the east are Lake Huron, the river and Lake St. 
Clair, Detroit River, and Lake Brie; on the south, the States of Ohio 
and Indiana; and west, Lake Michigan and Wisconsin. The area of 
Michigan is 56,451 square miles, or 36,128,640 acres, divided into sixty- 
three counties. The capital is Lansing; the chief towns, Detroit, Ann 
Arbor, Grand Rapids, Adrian, East Saginaw, Jackson, Kalamazoo, 
Marshall, Port Huron, Monroe, and Ypsilanti. 

The State is divided by Lakes Michigan and Huron into two irregular 
peninsulas. The upper, a region of mountains and forests, covering about 
one-third of the State, lies between the northern portions of Lakes 
Michigan, Huron, and Superior, while the lower peninsula is nearly 
inclosed in a vast horseshoe bend of Lakes Michigan, Huron, Erie, and 
the connecting straits and rivers. 

In the upper peninsula are the Porcupine Mountains, rising to a 
height of 2,000 feet, with plains and forests. The lower is a level, 
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rich, fertile country of prairies and oak openings, watered by numerous 
rivers, the largest of which are the Grand, Kalamazoo, Muskegon, and 
Saginaw. 

The adaptability of the soil and climate of Michigan to agricultural 
pursuits is complete, the former being rich and inexhaustible, the latter 
much milder than the country occupying the same latitude on the At- 
lantic coast, no doubt owing to the proximity of such vast bodies of 
fresh water. Visitors or emigrants coming trom the severe climate of 
New England, or from the enervating latitudes of the extreme south, 
find themselves suddenly in possession of fresh muscular forces, and 
welcome the invigorating atmosphere. 

Lhe population of the State in 1851 numbered 397,654; in 1860, 
751,110; in 1864, 803,745; and at this time will reach nearly 1,200,000, 
an increase of 60 per cent. in ten years. 

The agricultural and other material prosperity of Michigan has kept 
pace with the rapid increase of population, and the advances made in 
the way of popular education are truly wonderful. 

The common schools are fostered by the State, and the system is on 
the most progressive plan, having won the encomiums of those best 
acquainted with the different systems, not only in this country but in 
Europe; while the seminaries and colleges rival those of the older 
States where such institutions have long been established. During 
1868, the number of children attending the public schools amounted to 
249,920; the number of teachers, 9,608; while the sum expended in the 
advancement of educational interests was $2,449,356 77. 

Among the schools of a higher class may be mentioned the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, having twenty-eight professors and 
more than 1,000 students; the State Normal School at Ypsilanti, and 
the State Agricultural College at Lansing, all holding high rank among 
the institutions of learning. 

In the list of agricultural productions which Michigan possesses, none 
are omitted which can be raised in the Middle or Hastern States, while 
the grape and peach on the lake shores arrive at a great degree of 
perfection. 

While we have not at hand accurate estimates of the quantities of 
different crops raised, value of live stock, and dairy and orchard prod- 
ucts during the past year, it is not to be doubted that the results 
of the next census, when compared with that of 1860, will show an un- 
precedented increase in these respects. 

The State has made gigantic strides in the progress of railway con- 
struction, the number of miles in operation in 1851 being only 357, and 
on the ist of January, 1870, 1,325. The demands for these requisites 
of modern travel and transportation are increasing, the process of ex- 
tending this network of intercommunication being at present more vig- 
orous and active than ever. The next decade will unquestionably wit- 
ness an extension of these lines of travel far surpassing anything here- 
tofore existing. 

The mineral deposits are on an immense scale, especially those of 
copper and iron, the former being found in the upper peninsula in sey- 
eral varieties, mostly in the primitive formations. These copper de- 
posits are undoubtedly the richest in the world, occupying a belt one 
hundred and twenty miles long and from two to six miles wide. The 
quantities produced annually since 1865 range from 8,500 to 15,000 tons, 
and during the twenty years prior to 1865 aggregated 76,107 tons. The 
development of the copper mines has been rapidly accelerated since the 
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close of the war for the suppression of the rebellion, progress in that 
respect having been temporarily interrupted during that period. 

The deposits of iron in Marquette County, on the upper peninsula, 
are rich in the extreme, yielding in steadily increasing quantities year 
by year. ‘This mineral exists in other portions of the State, but as yet 
capital has only been directed toward developing the stores of wealth 
in the region referred to. 

The coal field of Michigan is estimated by geologists to cover an ex- 
tent of 7,000 square miles, and the mining of bituminous coal is pros- 
ecuted successfully, the annual yield being steadily on the increase. 

The manufacture of salt is destined to become one of the leading in- 
terests of the State, large quantities being now annually produced. In 
1869 the product was 577,569 barrels. The amount of capital invested 
in its manufacture is reported at $2,432,500, representing 57 different 
companies. The saline regions are principally within Saginaw, Bay, and 
Kent Counties, Kast Saginaw being the most important. 

The forest wealth of the State will compare favorably with any other 
of the Union, and the lumber trade has expanded into prodigious 
dimensions in a manner overshadowing every other industry. 

The number of feet shipped in 1867, principally to Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, was 1,400,000,000; in the past year, 2,100,000,000 feet. 

Manufacturing interests are considerable and advancing with great 
celerity to a position commensurate with the vast resources of the State. 

Fish of various kinds abound in the lakes, and the wealth derived 
from the trade is enhancing every year. The agricultural and mineral 
resources, So briefly noticed here, assisted by the remarkable commer- 
cial position of the State, with its 1,400 miles of lake navigation and 
water communication with the Atlantic Ocean, through that long alter- 
nation of river and lake, the reservoir of half the fresh water on the 
globe, far eclipsing in the heart of a continent the peculiar boast of 
ancient Corinth as the mart of two seas, are destined, at no distant day, 
to raise the State to the front rank in manufactures, population, wealth, 
and general material prosperity. 

The area of public lands undisposed of in Michigan, on June 30, 1870, 
was 3,660,530.31 acres. 


WISCONSIN. 


This State, between latitudes 42° 31/ and 47° north, and longitude 
87° 20! and 92° 30’ west of Greenwich, contains 53,924 square miles, or 
34,511,360 acres. 

It was originally embraced in the territory ceded to the United 
States by Virginia, and has successively formed parts of the Territories 
of Indiana, Hlinois, and Michigan before those commonwealths were 
admitted as States. 

It became a member of the Union on the 3d of March, 1847, being the 
thirtieth of our political divisions. 

Its northern boundary is formed by Northern Michigan and the waters 
of Lake Superior; its eastern by Lake Michigan, separating it from the 
Michigan southern peninsula; its southern by Hlinois and its western 
by lowa and Minnesota, from which it is divided by the Mississippi 
River. 

The greatest length of the State is 302 miles; breadth, 258 miles, 
though on its southern boundary it measures only 146 miles. 

The surface of Wisconsin is uniformly elevated, the land mostly level 
and of undulating characteristics, the whole expanse of country, with 
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few exceptions, being a vast plain, varied occasionally by low ranges of 
bluffs, ridges, and cliffs, bordering the rivers and lakes. 

The State, however, has a southern inclination, the waters finding 
their way to the Mississippi River. Yet, in the northwestern part, in 
an extent of country 50 by 80 miles, the land inclines to Lake Superior 
and the rivers of that region flow north, giving their waters to that lake. 
The only elevations in the State assuming the proportions of mountains 
are in this region, and obtain a height of from 1,800 to 2,000 feet, of 
which the most important is the Iron Range, in Ashland County. * 

On the peninsula jutting out between Green Bay and Lake Michigan 
is a range of calcareous cliffs, forming, in many places, bold escarp- 
ments, some of the higher points of the range being 1,400 feet above 
the sea. 

South of the forty-fifth degree of north latitude the lands are well 
adapted to a great variety of crops, notwithstanding occasional back- 
wardness of the spring, as vegetation generally comes forward on the 
approach of summer with great rapidity, causing the crops to ripen in 
due season. The soil is very fertile, gradually chan ging, however, from 
the vegetable mould of the prairie in the southern and southeastern por- 
tions to a sandy loam north of the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers and Green 
Bay, where the timber begins to increase. 

In the settled portions of the State agriculture is the chief source of 
wealth, and must continue to be the principal object of industry with 
the people, who, being, m part, immigrants from foreign countries, 
especially from the great Germanic confederation and the Scandinavian 
Peninsula, have been educated in the tillage of the soil. The extent of 
this industry is shown by the fact that four millions of acres of land are 
now under cultivation, this vast area having been thus redeemed, in com- 
paratively a brief period, from its wild condition. 

The principal crops are wheat, oats, Indian corn, potatoes, rye, bar- 
ley, buckwheat, tobacco, hay, and hops. The fruits are raised in as 
great variety asin the East, while its reputation as a great grain-grow- 
ing State is well established. The total value of all the crops for the 
past year amounted to $73,200,000, while the number of live stock is 
computed at 2,550,000, representing an aggregate value of $31,092,000. 
Personal property is valued at $83,000,000, and the real estate at 
$254,870,000, making a grand total of $442,172,000. 

Wisconsin has a very genial climate, and though its summers are 
of short duration, the dryness of the atmosphere durin g winter renders 
it one of the most healthy portions of the United States. The winter 
temperature is 20°, spring and autumn, 47°, Summer, 72°; the mean 
annual temperature of the southern part being 46°, The isothermal 
line of 50° runs near the southern extreme of Lake Michigan, while that 
of 40° is near the north shore of Lake Superior, thus bringing the whole 
State within the intermediate ten degrees. The waters of Lake Michi- 
gan moderate the excessive heat and cold of the eastern shore of Wis- 
consin by absorbing the heat of summer and exhaling the same during 
winter. 

In consequence of the snow always fallin g in the northern part of the 
State before the ground is frozen, roots and plants are comparatively 
Sheltered from the severe frosts of winter and their growth hastened in 
the spring. In the southern part some winters pass almost entirely 
without snow, though generally it lies on the ground to the depth of 
from twelve to eighteen inches during the greater portion of winter. 
The country is plentifully supplied with rain, the average fall being 30 
inches, though northward, on the shore of Lake Michigan and on the 
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banks of the Mississippi, the quantity of rain is much less than in the 
central portion. 

A great source of wealth for the future of Wisconsin is its timber, 
for while the southern part of the State is an extensive prairie, without 
native tree or shrub, except on the banks of the streams, yet in the 
northern and western the forests are of immense dimensions. Over 
sixty kinds of native trees have been found, the more common of which 
are the basswood, maple, wild cherry, elm, ash, hickory, black walnut, 
butternut, oak, birch, poplar, hemlock, cedar, and pine. 

The most extensive and valuable of this timber is the pine, which has 
become an immense source of wealth, and must continue so to be for a 
century to come. 

The multitude of streams draining these extensive forests affords ex- 
cellent facilities for ready flow of rafts on the opening of spring naviga- 
tion, and carry the timber, at little cost of transportation, to the many 
hundred mills scattered along their banks. 

Lhousands of men and teams are already employed in the lumber 
business, and hundreds of millions of feet of timber are annually carried 
to a market; yet so rapidly is this industry increasing that the demand 
for labor is far in excess of the supply. 

The principal outlets from these extensive pineries are the Chippewa, 
Wisconsin, and St. Croix Rivers, and their tributaries, to the south, and 
the Bois, Brulle, Bad, and Montreal Rivers to the north. The former 
earry their freight to the Mississippi, while the latter open the way to 
Lake Superior. 

The water privileges are extensive; almost the whole surface is trav- 
ersed by numerous rivers and streams. The principal rivers have a 
drainage surface of 51,815 square miles, permeating the most fertile por- 
tions of the State, affording extensive facilities for navigation and man- 
ufacturing purposes, the rapids with which many of the streams abound 
giving ample opportunity for water-power. 

The Fox River, in its descent from Lake Winnebago to Green Bay, a 
distance of 38 miles, has a fall of 170 feet, forming one of the most valu- 
able water-powers in the West, which is already greatly improved at 
Menasha, Appleton, and De Pere. This river, 225 miles in length, navi- 
gable almost to its source, has been improved by the construction of 
locks and dams between Lake Winnebago and Green Bay, and is like- 
wise connected by a canal and lock with the Wisconsin at Portage City, 
thus effecting an uninterrupted water communication from Lake Michi- 
gan and Green Bay through to the Mississippi, and from thence to the 
Atlantic. | 

The largest river is the Wisconsin, which, taking its waters from Vieux 
Desert Lake on the northern boundary, traverses the State in a south- 
ern direction, dividing it into two parts, mingling its waters with the 
Mississippi at Prairie Du Chien, after a course of 370 miles, with a de- 
scent of two-thirds of a foot per mile. Eleven thousand square miles 
of country are drained by this river, it passing through some of the 
richest pine lands of the State. Next in importance to the Fox and 
Wisconsin are the St. Croix and Chippewa, the former taking its source 
within 25 miles of Lake Superior, forming a part of the western bound- 
ary of the State, and also furnishing an outlet to the Mississippi for the 
lumber of the region in which it heads. 

The Chippewa, with its six branches all heading in the midst of tim- 
ber, drains the country midway between the Wisconsin and St. Croix 
Rivers, giving its waters to the Mississippi. Thus the utilization of this 
immense wood region is made comparatively easy, for all these waters 
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flow to the Mississippi, opening an easy and never-failing outlet to the 
Atlantic and the markets of Europe. : 

The most fully developed of this great timber region is that bordering 
‘on the eastern line of the State and in Oconto and Shawanaw Counties, 
the lumber being shipped through the Menomonee, Peshtego, Oconto, aud 
Pensaukee Rivers to Green Bay and Lake Michigan, and to Chicago, 
the Jumber market of the West. 

Portions of Wisconsin abound in the minerals of general utility, such 
as lead, iron, and copper, as also in various kinds of stone. : 

The lead mines of the State, situated in the counties of Grant, Iowa, 
Lafayette, and Green, in the southern part, have been worked for over 
thirty years, and continue to be a source of profit to the owners. They give 
employment to over 3,000 men and yield one-eighth of all the lead pro- 
duced in the world, the annual production being over half a million of 
dollars. 

Iron-ore deposits are extensive, and furnaces have already been 
erected in Sauk, Jackson, and Dodge Counties. The iron ridge of 
Dodge County is of considerable magnitude and the ore of excellent 
quality. This ridge attains a height of 50 feet, and is nearly 30 miles 
in length, and the whole of it is supposed to contain ore. 

Extensive beds of iron ore and mines of copper occur in the region 
of Lake Superior, but, owing to the heavy forest and sparse settlement, 
it has not been thought profitable fully to develop them. In the course 
of time, as better means of intereommunication are established and the 
country becomes cleared, these mines will add another source of wealth 
to the interests of the State. 

The most remarkable of the iron beds is the Penokee Iron Range, in 
Ashland County, which is destined to become one of the best, as it is 
one of the most extensive, in the United States, being advantageously 
situated 18 miles from La Pointe, on Lake Superior, which pos- 
sesses one of the finest harbors upon the shores of that lake. This 
portion is the least improved, settled, and developed, but it contains 
rich mines, extensive pineries, unrivaled water-power, and, with its 
elevated surface traversed by numerous streams, affords so many natu- 
ral advantages that the capitalist and others cannot but realize wealth 
and substantial prosperity. : 

Kaolin is found at Grand Rapids, on the Wisconsin River, and is used 
in the manufacture of fine pottery. 

The limestone underlying the coal fields of Illinois forms the imme- 
diate basis of the alluvion of Southern Wisconsin; hence we do not find 
coal. 

The Niagara group of limestone, of the upper silurian formation, is 
found underlying the surface from the entrance of Green Bay south 
along the shore of Lake Michigan to Illinois, affording excellent mate- 
rial for building and for the manufacture of quicklime. 

The rocks of the State are covered with the remains of the glacial 
or drift period, except that portion comprising the lead region and the 
counties bordering upon the Mississippi. To this deposit of the glacial 
period is due the uniform character of the soil over the larger portion of 
the State. 

Zine and copper are found in the lead region. The zine is made from 
the black-jack and dry-bone ores formerly considered useless. Clay, for 
the manufacture of the very best of brick, as well as for the coarser kinds 
of pottery, is abundant in different places, and the bricks of Mil waukee, 
made of a straw-colored clay of a very durable character, are second to 
none. Gypsum has been found on Sturgeon Bay. Peat and marl exist in 
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vast beds under the marshes, both valuable as fertilizers, and the former 
also as an article of fuel. 

The manufacturing industry of Wisconsin is in a flourishing condition 
and steadily increasing. It is estimated that this interest has in opera- 
tion 5,000 establishments, with an invested capital of $30,000,000, pro- 
ducing articles to the value of $50,000,000. 

The social, political, and pecuniary advantages of education have been 
fully appreciated by the people, and intelligence has kept pace with the 
otherwise rapid growth and progress of Wisconsin. School facilities are 
ample, each settlement having a school-house in close proximity. The 
productive capital of the educational funds in 1868 was $3,055,700, from 
which an annual income of $233,227 was realized, while the number of 
colleges, normal schools, and female institutes afford ample opportunity 
to every one for acquiring a collegiate education. 

Wisconsin, being almost surrounded by navigable waters, possesses 
excellent commercial facilities for the transportation of surplus produc- 
tions, which may easily and cheaply be sent from the northern and east- 
ern portions over the lakes to the East, and from the western part by the 
Mississippi to the South and the ocean. 

_ The railroads, in conjunction with its water communications, rendering 
the market easily accessible, must rapidly develop natural resources and 
increase the wealth and industry of the country. 

The railroads in operation on the 1st January, 1870, were equal to 
1,158 miles, being an increase of over 390 miles within the last ten years. 
The Chicago and Northwestern, one of the most important in the State, 
is connected with steamboats navigating Green Bay and Lake Michigan. 
The Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, to Prairie du Chien and La Crosse, 
traverses the State between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi, while 
the Tomah and St. Croix, from Tomah, in Monroe County, to Hudson, on 
the St. Croix, which is being rapidly constructed, will give communica- 
tion and transportation to the more central portions of the State. This 
route is also connected with Portage City by a road built by the Wis- 
consin Railroad Farm Mortgage Land Company, with the assistance of 
the congressional land grant of 3d June, 1856. Congress has also made 
# grant of land for a road from Portage, by the way of Berlin, to Bay- 
field, and thence to Superior, on Lake Superior; the route of this road 
traverses the center of Wisconsin north and south, and, when completed, 
will open up a large part of the immense lumber region of the State. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad, now in course of construction to the 
Pacific, in Washington Territory, has its eastern terminus on the shore 
of Lake Superior, traversing the most northern part of the State, through 
the copper, iron, and pine regions of that locality. 

The principal cities and towns of Wisconsin are Milwaukee, Madison, 
Green Bay, Prairie du Chien, La Crosse, Falls St. Croix, Hudson, Bay- 
field, Menasha, Stevens Point, and Superior. 

Milwaukee is the chief commercial port, being situated in the south- 
eastern part of the State, on the shore of Liake Michigan. It contains 
a population of over 100,000, and has one of the finest locations in the 
world. Amphitheatrical in form, the city rises from the shore of the 
lake in a semicircle, its white mass of houses from the distance appear- 
ing like rows of palaces. It is the leading manufacturing city of the 
State, and for this its immense and improved water-powers give it pecu- 
iar and extraordinary facilities. Its manufactories are very numerous, 
consisting of founderies, furnaces, and rolling-mills, boot and shoe, fur- 
niture, barrel, and other factories. 

The several railroads diverging from the city to the most important 
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points in the State and throughout the Northwest, the lines of steamers 
connecting it with the various ports of Lake Michigan and Chicago, its 
fine harbor and river, navigable for the largest boats, afford advantages 
which but few cities enjoy. Next to Chicago, it is the greatest wheat 
market in the world. A distinguishing feature of the city is the mate- 
rial from which the houses are built. It consists of the straw-colored 
brick peculiar to the country, and which imparts to the town a very 
novel and cheerful appearance. 

Madison, the capital of the State, is situated on Mendota Lake, in 
Dane County, in the southern part, commanding a fine view of the sur- 
rounding country. The present population numbers over 13,000. It has 
extensive water-power, is connected by railroad with other portions of 
the State, and will soon have a complete connection with the main lines 
of Wisconsin. 

Superior City, on Lake Superior, in the northwest, is possessed of a 
good harbor; and, being the proposed terminus of several of the lines 
of railroads leading from different parts, is destined to become a place 
of considerable importance. 

Wisconsin has grown ‘rapidly in population. In 1850 it contained 
305,391 inhabitants, which had increased in 1860 to 775,881, while its 
present number is estimated at over 1,050,000, an increase of over 300 
per cent. in twenty years. 

There remain undisposed of 8,392,631 acres of public land, which 
have been surveyed by the government and put in market, and are now 
open to disposal for actual settlement or for capital investment, except 
a few townships still held as Indian reservations and a few of the even- 
numbered sections of public lands along the line of the land-grant rail- 
roads, which are at present offered only to actual settlement and at the 
double-minimum price. 


POLITICAL DIVISIONS IN THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI LYING 
WEST OF THE RIVER MISSISSIPPI. 


MINNESOTA 


is justly considered one of the most favored regions on the continent 
as a home for an agricultural and manufacturing population, possessing 
a climate of unrivalled salubrity, abounding in extensive tracts of 
rich arable lands, abundantly timbered throughout its whole extent, 
watered by innumerable lakes and streams, well supplied with arteries 
for communication by rivers in all directions, and subject to none of 
the drawbacks arising from excessive moisture or aridity which prevail 
in other quarters of our country. 

With reference to the physical system of the continent this State oc- 
cupies the exact center, being situated equi-distant from the Arctic and 
Tropic circles, the Atlantic and Pacifie Oceans, and the Hudson Bay 
and Gulf of Mexico. It contains within its limits 83,531 square miles, 
or 53,459,840 acres, and has a greater absolute extent of surface avail- 
able for agricultural purposes, in proportion to its whole area, than any 
State of the Union, about four-fifths of the domain being susceptible of 
profitable husbandry. The prevailing soil is a dark, calcareous, sandy 
loam, containing a various intermixture of clay, abounding in mineral 
salts and in organic ingredients derived from the accumulation of de- 
composed vegetable matter for long ages of growth and decay. The 
sand of which silica is the base forms a large proportion of this, as of 
all good soils. It acts an important part in the economy and growth of 
the cereals. 


a 
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Three-fourths of the State is fine, rolling prairie, interspersed with 
frequent groves, oak openings, and belts of hard-wood timber, watered 
by numerous beautiful lakes and Streams, and possessing warm, dark 
soil of great tertility, producing bounteously all the crops of the temper- 
ate zone. 

The residue, embracing the elevated district immediately west of Lake 
Superior, consists for the most part of the rich mineral ranges on its 
shores and of the fine forests which clothe the headwaters of the Mis- 
sissippi, affording almost inexhaustible supplies of lumber. 

Of the total area of the State, 93,459,840 acres, 17,819,947 acres, or 
one-third, is estimated to be timbered land of more or less dense growth, 
and the remainder principally prairie. Of the whole surface, 26,019,739 
acres have been surveyed, 19,516,340 acres have been disposed of, and 
33,943,500.55 acres remain open subject to oceupancey. , 

Among the natural features of Minnesota are the number, beauty, 
and picturesqueness of its lakes, which have been estimated, both large 
and small, as high as 10,000. They are found dotting its surface in 
nearly every section of the State, sparkling in the open prairies, hidden 
in the depths of the forests, and glistening like gems among the rugged 
hills of the northeastern section. These lakes not only give variety and 
beauty to the landscape, but supply the atinosphere during the summer 
months with moisture, and in many cases, by natural navigable streams 
successively passing from one to another, they constitute arteries for 
travel and transportation over a large portion of the country. The 
most delicious fish, such as bass, pike, pickerel, and sunfish, abound in 
all these lakes. 

The navigable rivers of this State are the Mississippi, Minnesota, St. 
Croix, St. Louis, Root, and the Red River of the North. 

The Mississippi courses about 800 miles through Minnesota, of which 
540 miles are navigable within the State. 

The Minnesota River, rising near Lac Traverse, flows southeasterly a 
distance of 450 miles and empties into the Mississippi at Fort Snelling, 
five miles above St. Paul. This is one of the finest streams in the val.- 
ley of the Mississippi, and the country through which it passes cannot 
be excelled for salubrity of climate and productiveness of soil. In a 
good stage of water steamers can ascend almost to its source. The 
other rivers are navigable from 50 to 100 miles, penetrating into the 
interior to the pineries, and giving easy water communication into the 
country in all directions, as well as atfording excellent water-power for 
lumbering, milling, and manufacturing purposes. Among other rivers 
not navigable are the Rum, Crow, Hik, Sauk, Crow-Wing, and Ver- 
milion. 

There is no elevation of land in Minnesota that approaches the dig- - 
nity of a mountain, the nearest approach being the towering bluffs along 
the shores of the Mississippi; and from Dubuque to St. Paul, viewed 
from a distance, these ranges of blufts have the irregular outline of 
mountains seen in other portions of the Union. 

The State enjoys an enviable reputation for its healthy and invigorat- 
ing climate. The atmosphere in summer is very clear, cool, and. pleas- 
ant, with westerly, southwesterly, and southerly breezes. The nights 
are always cool and bracing. Large quantities of rain fall and heavy 
thunder-storms are frequent. The most remarkable characteristic of 
the winter is its extreme dryness, there being an almost total absence 
of rain or moisture. The mercury in winter, though almost always be- 
low freezing point, is seldom below zero. 

The summer mean temperature is 7 0.6°, which corresponds with that 
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of Central Wisconsin and Southern Pennsylvania. The winter mean 
temperature is 16.1°, which coincides with Northern Wisconsin and Cen- 
tral Vermont. Mean annual temperature, 44.69. With an average 
temperature of 16°, the dry atmosphere of winter in Minnesota 1s said 
to be less cold to the sense than the warmer, yet humid, climates sev- 
eral degrees further south. 

No State in the Union exhibits more rapid progress in agricultural 
pursuits than Minnesota. In 1859 there were but 345,000 acres under 
cultivation, while in 1869 there were 1,690,000, showing an increase, for 
the decade, of 1,345,000 acres, or 390 per cent., an unpr recedented devel- 
opment. The number of impr oved farms in 1864 was 23,787, and in. 
1869, a period of five years, there was 45,740, being an increase of 92 
per cent. 

In agricultural pursuits, wheat, the great staple, may be considered a 
specialty, surpassing all others in prominence. History abundantly af- 
firms the fact that in the dominating nations of the world, from that 
nation of antiquity which prospered coeval with Kgyptian wheat-fields 
to the present time, wheat has been the prime food, and no nation has 
long lagged in the race of civilization which assigned to this cereal a 
conspicuous place. Theachievements of Minnesota in the growth of this 
staple assume a proud preéminence. In the average per acre, and in the 
magnitude of operations, she has no rival. 

From 18: 59, in which year there were but 124,969 acres appropriated 
to the culture of wheat, yielding 2,374,415 bushels, occupying only 34 
per cent. of her whole cultivated sur face, there has been a constant ab- 
sorption of area by this grain, so that 1 its occupancy in 1868 was nearly 
62 per cent. In that year there were 858.316 acres devoted to wheat, 
producing 15,381,022 bushels. 

The aver age yield during the past eleven years, ending with 1869, has 
been 17 bushels per acre. 

There appears to be an invaluable property in the soil and climate of 
the State which enables this grain to measurably resist the extremes of 
heat, cold, or moisture, and for the industrious and intelligent immi- 
grant no other occupation presents so practicable a field as wheat-grow- 
ing, and no more inviting region can be found for his operations than in 
the rich, gently-swelling, and tractable prairies of Minnesota. 

While wheat is shown to be a specialty of the State, overshadowing 
all other crops in importance, it must not be inferred that the soil is not 
adapted to the production of the other leading cereals of the northern 
latitudes. Oats, corn, and barley thrive admirably, and the cultivation 
of these crops during the past year has been eminently successful. The 
oat crop of 1869 excelled any previous year, both in quantity and quality. 
- The yield is estimated at 12,310,298 bushels, averaging, for the whole 
State, 43 bushels to the acre, and there are well-authenticated instances 
of averages reaching 60 to 75 bushels. ) 

Although corn holds a subordinate place in agriculture in Minne- 
sota, experience has shown that the capacity of the soil for the culture 
of this grain is equal to that of States situated in more southern lati- 
tudes.. The crop of 1868 showed a total of 4,849,936 bushels, and an 
average of 37 bushels to the acre. 

There has been but a comparatively small space assigned to the growth 
of barley. The total product of 1869 was 813,120 bus shels, the average 
being 37 bushels to the acre. 

Potatoes are unsurpassed in quality, and their yield is most prolific, 
averaging 120 bushels to the acre. Beans, beets, peas, and all kinds of 
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garden vegetables are grown in great abundance. N early all varieties 
of small fruits, native and cultivated, thrive well. 

The peculiarities of soil, climate, and natural food are admirably 
adapted for the prosecution of wool-growing, which is destined to form 
an important interest of the State. 

The total value of agricultural products for 1869 is estimated at 
$23,009,000, and that of live stock at $15,500,000. The assessed valua- 
tion of the aggregate real and personal property for the same year was 
$78,124,793. 

_ The development of manufacturing industry in Minnesota has equaled, 

the astonishing progress made in agriculture. With the extensive 
and effective water-power at St. Anthony, Falls of St. Croix, and 
other localities within her limits, greater than the whole steain and 
hydraulic power employed in the textile manufactures of England, 
this State is destined to become one of the foremost in manufacturing 
pursuits of the Union. The most important articles of manufacture 
are lumber, flour, whiskey, and leather. The result of operations in this 
branch of industry for 1869 show a total value of $14,831,043, with 
1,650 establishments. 

On the headwaters of the tributaries of the Mississippi and St. Croix 
Rivers are extensive pineries, where the annual cutting of logs and manu- 
facture of lumber forms an important element of wealth of the State. 
The result of this business for the past year shows a total value of 
$2,650,635, 

The relative progress of the State in agriculture, population, and 
manufactures in nine years, from 1860 to 1869, inclusive, is thus shown: 


; Per cent. 
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The minerals of Minnesota, located in the northeastern section of the 
State, are destined to be inferior only to agriculture as an element of 
wealth and prosperity. Copper abounds on the northern shore of 
Lake Superior, and large masses: of the pure metal have been taken 
from that locality. Iron ore, in considerable quantity, found near Lake 
Pepin, has been tested, which proved to be fully equal in tenacity and 
maileability to the best Swedish or Russian iron. The iron ore found be- 
tween the Blue Harth and Le Sueur Rivers is said to yield 31 per cent. 
of light gray iron. . Coal has recently been discovered in the vicinity of 
New Ulm. Other minerals are found in the State, such as salt, lime, 
and white sand for glass, but the development of the mineral resources 
may be said to be meager in the extreme. 

On the 1st of June, 1865, the State census exhibited a population of 
250,099, and from the most reliable data attainable the population on 
the 1st of January of the present year was shown to be 470,000, an in- 
crease of 219,901 in a period of four years and seven months, or 87.92 
per cent. It is estimated that of the present population 265,000 are of 
American ancestry and 205,000 foreign born. Of the foreigners the 
German element predominates. 

Among the important towns of this State are: St. Paul, with a popula- 
tion of 20,000; Minneapolis, 15,000; Winona, 10,000; St. Anthony, 6,000. 
and Red Wing, Rochester, Faribault, Hastings, and Stillwater, with a 
population of from 3,000 to 4,000 each. 

In 1862 there was not a mile of railroad completed in this State. The 
sole reliance for travel and transportation was river navigation for 
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seven months of the year, and the limited land carriage by stage the 
remaining five. While the business upon the navigable lakes and rivers 
has suffered no diminution, the demands of a rapidly increasing com- 
merece have brought into requisition 750 miles of completed railway, em- 
ploying a capital of $23,500,000, transporting, in 1869, 677,684 tons of 
freight and carrying 478,973 passengers. The whole number of miles 
projected in the State is "1,550; 1,351 of which are either completed or 
being constructed. 

There were 792 steamboat arrivals St. Paul during the last year, 
carrying 450,000 tons of freight and 255,800 passengers, which only 
exhibits the navigating force on the Mau ee Minnesota, and St. 
Croix Rivers; the Red River of the North and a considerable and rapidly 
increasing havigation on Lake Superior not being included. 

The contemplated Northern Pacific Railroad belting the republic, of 
the early construction of which there is but little doubt, will have a most 
important bearing: upon the commercial interests of Minnesota, and 
with the speedy completion, already assured, of the railroad to Lake 
Superior, thus affording facility for the transportation of her multiply- 
ing products to competitive markets, the commercial tuture of the 
State appears most promising. 

The common schools of Minnesota have progressed in corresponding 
ratio with her material development. In 1869, and prior to that year, 
there were 1,929 school-houses, erected at an expense of $1,339,690. 
Whole number of scholars in attendance, 102,086. <A land endowment 
of two sections in each township has been set apart for the support of 
common schools by the Government. It is estimated that these lands 
will amount to 2,900,000 acres, the interest on the sales of which, 
together with an annual levy of $2,000,000 tax, constitute the present 
common school fund of the State. 

By legislative exactment, normal schools have been provided for and 
established at Winona, Mankato, and St. Cioud; and Congress has 
donated lands for the ‘support of a State university, which is now in 
successful operation and growing in usefulness. 

Minnesota has enacted a very liberal law for the protection of home- 
steads. The law provides that a homestead, not exceeding 80 acres, 
with the dwelling-house thereon, and its appurtenances, not included 
within the limits of any incorporated town, shall be exempt from liabil- 
ity for debt. 

The local land offices in this State are situated at Taylor’s Falls, St. 
Cloud, Jackson, New Ulm, Litchfield, Du Luth, and Alexandria. There 
are 33, 943,500.55 acres of public land undisposed of in the State. 


DAKOTA. 


This Territory, in the northern tier of the political divisions of 
the United States, is bounded on the north by the British Possessions 
of North America; on the east by the States of Minnesota and Iowa; 
on the south by the State of Nebraska, and on the west by the Territo- 
ries of Wyoming and Montana. It was organized asa Territory on the 2d 
of March, 1861, and, notwithstanding its original boundaries have since 
been much reduced, it yet extends from latitude 42° 30’ north to lati- 
tude 49° north, and from longitude 96° 25’ to 104° west from Greenwich, 
its greatest length being 414 miles, and its greatest width 360 miles, with 
an area of 50, 932 square miles, or 96,595,840 acres. 

The Missouri River courses through the entire Territory from north- 
west to southeast, and with its many ‘tributaries, of which the Big Sioux, 
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Vermillion, Dakota, White Earth, Big Cheyenne, and Little Missouri 
are the most notable, affords an unfailing steamboat navigation of over 
1,000 miles. 

The margins of the rivers, lakes, and brooks are generally fringed 
with groves of cottonwood, oak, ash, elm, and maple. The smaller 
streams are principally fed by springs of good, pure water, while the 
larger rivers take their rise among the numerous fresh-water lakes of 
the interior plains, and among the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains on 
the western border. The Red River of the North passes northward 
for a distance of 200 miles along the eastern boundary of the Ter- 
ritory, and is bordered by a continuous line of beautiful forests, and 
drains an immense district, consisting, generally, of open plains, which 
are covered abundantly with highly nutritious grasses, affording pastu- 
rage throughout a great part of the year. The curing of ample supply 
of food for the keeping of live stock durin g the severe winters of this 
high latitude would require but little labor or expense, while the feasi- 
bility of devoting these lands to the culture of the more hardy cereals 
and vegetables is not doubted. 

The settlement of this portion of the Territory has been, perhaps, re- 
tarded by the aversion of those interested in fur-trading to an influx of 
population, which would be subversive of. their occupation, in driving 
to more remote points the animals upon which that industry depends. 
But the time is not distant when this narrow interest must give way to 
that spirit of progress and civilization which is so rapidly turning the 
wilds of Western America into comfortable homesteads, pleasant ham- 
lets, thriving towns, and great cities. 

Dakota has as great a variety of surface and as rich a soil as almost 
any State or Territory of the United States. The country rises gradu- 
ally westward, culminating at the extreme western portion of the Ter- 
ritory in the Black Hills. In the southeastern part is a plateau or 
range of highlands, called the Coteau des Prairies, having an elevation 
of 1,400 feet above the level of the sea, and extending for nearly 
200 miles along the eastern border of the Territory. Somewhat. simi- 
Jar table-land, though less elevated, extends through the middle and 
northern portions. The general surface of Dakota may be deseribed 
as a smoothly undulating prairie; the soil, a rich, deep, sandy loam, 
principally an accumulation of decayed vegetable matter, rendering 
it warm and dry for seeding in the early spring time. The mildness 
and geniality of the climate of Southern Dakota is fully attested by the 
fact that myriads of wild flowers of the most varied and beautiful colors 
adorn the prairies from April to October. The annual rain-fall averages 
20 inches, and the fact that this is mostly precipitated during the 
warm and growing seasons of the year, little moisture falling in winter, 
Secures exemption from long-continued droughts. An idea of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the soil may be formed, when it is known that wheat 
yields from 25 to 45 bushels per acre; corn, 40 to 70; oats, 60 to 100 ; 
and potatoes, 200 to 300; while all kinds of vegetables usually grown 
in the Middle States yield abundantly. It is said by experienced 
farmers that the tobacco plant and sweet potato can be raised without 
difficulty on the warm, quick bottom lands of the southern part. Hops, 
grapes, currants, plums, wild cherries, and many varieties of berries 
grow spontaneously, and yield in amazing profusion alon g¢ all the 
brooks and streams. 

Dakota is not yet possessed of any railways, and consequently the 
population, numbering from 15,000 to 20,000, is confined. principally 
to the borders and valleys of the navigable Streams, comprising 
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about one-third of the area of the Territory. The Big Sioux River, 
a clear rapid stream of pure water, with firm shores and gravelly 
bottom, has numerous rapid places which afford many fine water- 
powers, some of which are now used, and others are being improved. 
Its valley and the country above it to Big Stone Lake is one of the 
finest bodies of agricultural land in the Territory, which, at no distant 
day, will be improved, and is wonderfully productive, experience show- 
ing that these lands yield better after the soil has been broken four or 
five years. The Brulé Creek Valley is smaller, and joins that of the 
Sioux near its mouth. It is a very beautiful and attractive region, be- 
ing one of the most densely settled districts of the Territory. Next 
west of these is the Vermillion Valley, equal to any for natural beauty 
and fertility of soil for a distance of 30 miles from the mouth of the 
Vermillion River, and is likewise the center of rapidly increasing set- 
tlements. The Dakota Valley,larger but not much known beyond 
75 or 100 miles from its mouth, contains large tracts of the best 
lands, presenting a wide field for industrial effort and achievement, 
immigration having only taken that direction during the past 18 
months, and hence agriculture is just commenced. The Missouri Val- 
ley, from the mouth of the Sioux River to near Fort Thompson, is a 
broad fertile district with heavy supplies of timber and many advan- 
tages of markets, as yet inaccessible to other localities. Union County, 
lying between the Big Sioux and Missouri Rivers, and including part of 
the valley of each as well as the best of Brulé Creek Valley, is the old- 
est agricultural region of the Territory, and at present the most pro- 
ductive. The prairie lands lying between these valleys, and comprising 
the remaining two-thirds of the Territory, possess fine agricultural ad- 
vantages, but distant alike from a market for sale or purchase. So situ- 
ated, they must inevitably fill up more slowly than the favored valleys; 
yet, as the latter become populated, the former will create a demand for 
railroads, the building of which will equalize market facilities, and soon 
develop a rich, populous, and prosperous State. 

The nninber of acres surveyed in the Territory from July 1, 1869, to 
June 30, 1870, inclusive, amounted to 1,165,316.47 acres, making the 
total surveyed up to the latter date 0,040,400.64 acres. The quantity of 
land disposed of by the Government during the last fiscal year was 
129,475.92 acres, which, added to the amount previously disposed 
of, aggregates 5,835,603.02 acres, leaving the title still in the United 
States of 90,760,524.98 acres. 

The land offices, established and in working order, are located at Ver- 
million and Pembina, where applications to obtain title to public lands 
of the Territory must be made. At the last session of Congress an ad- 
ditional district was created, and the town of Springfield has been des- 
ignated as the site of the office, which will soon be ready for the trans- 
action of public business. 


IOWA. 


Situated between Minnesota on the north and Missouri on the south, 
with the MississippiRiver, on the east, dividing it from Illinois and 
Wisconsin, and the Missouri, on the west, separating it from Nebraska 
and Dakota, is the beautiful and fertile State of lowa, extending from 
the parallel of 40° 30/ north latitude to 43° 30’, or about 208 miles, with 
an extreme length of 300 miles, and embracing an area of 55,045 square 
miles, or 35,228,800 acres. 

The geographical position and character of the surface of this State 
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are most favorable for the rapid development of its many resources, the 
great natural arteries of commerce flowing past its eastern and western 
boundaries, offering ready and economical means of transportation for 
its produce, and the nearly level face of the country within its territory 
between the two rivers presenting extraordinary inducements for the 
construction of railroads through the State on the great lines of inter- 
oceanic communication, as well as between local points of growing im- 
portance consequent upon the increase of their commerce or manufae- 
tures. At the close of the year 1869 there were in Jowa 2,095 miles of 
railroad completed, or one mile to every 26.28 square miles of area, and 
one mile to every 596.60 inhabitants, the population being estimated at 
1,250,000; the principal of the roads are the Chicago and N orthwestern, 
running through the State from Clinton to Council Bluffs, and the Mis- 
Sissippi and Missouri, running from Davenport, through Iowa City and 
Des Moines, to Council Blutts; these two roads constituting the connect- 
ing links between the Union Pacific Railroad and the network Ol “rail 
roads intersecting the country between the Atlantic Seaboard and the 
Mississippi Valley. Other important roads are the Dubuque and Sioux 
City, McGregor Western, Burlington and Missouri River, and the Keo- 
kuk, Des Moines and Minnesota Railroads ; these are nearly all com- 
pleted, there being several other roads in the State projected and in 
course of construction, following the valleys of the principal streams, 
or connecting the cities and towns in these valleys and on the main 
lines of railroad and the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. In addi- 
tion to the means of transportation mentioned, Iowa has 500 miles 
of internal navigation on the Des Moines, Iowa, Skunk, and other 
rivers, besides the best of wagon roads over the prairies, intersecting 
the country in all directions, with good bridges and ferries crossing the 
Several streams. 

The surface of Iowa is generally a beautiful rolling prairie, with oeca- 
sional high bluffs and precipitous descents near the water-courses, and 
with wide stretches of bottom lands of the greatest fertility, and some- 
times belts of well-grown timber skirting the streams on either side; 
while on the highest elevations of the plateaus, between the valleys of 
the several streams, are frequent expanses of magnificent level prairie, 
extending as far as the eye can reach, with groves of timber and small 
lagoons, relieving the prospect and furnishing supplies of wood and 
water for the purposes of agricultural economy. 

The soil of the prairies, whether level or rolling, possesses the greatest 
fertility, and is especially adapted to the culture of cereals and the 
growth of fruit and forest trees, while the ordinary plants and vegeta- 
bles of domestic culture are produced with the greatest success thereon, 
the constituent chemical principles resultin g in a very desirable combi- 
nation of organic with earthy and saline matter, the surface soil being 
underlaid by the Devonian and carboniferous formations, with a basis of 
calcareous and magnesian rocks. The rapid growth of trees in the 
State is probably attributable to the favorableness of the climate and 
the presence in the soil of immense accumulations of the Salts of potassa, 
caused by the former annually reculring prairie fires, usually occasioned 
by the Indians for the purpose of depriving the game of their cover in the 
dense growth of indigenous grasses and luxuriant undergrowth of timber. 
Since the suppression of these fires, or their restriction to narrow limits, 
consequent upon the occupation of the soil by agricultural settlers and 
the exodus of the aborigines, the natural growth of timber in the State 
has more than kept pace with its consumption as fuel and for building 
purposes, while forest culture has engaged the attention of the farmers 
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to a very large extent, and with the most gratifying success; it being 
estimated that the planting of a portion of a farm with forest, orna- 
mental, and fruit trees will prove a profitable employment of the land 
and return ample products within a reasonable time. 

The climate of Iowa is of course varied by its extending from north 
to scuth through three degrees of latitude, yet nowhere within its limits 
are insalubrious extremes of heat or cold to be found, the heat of the 
summer being tempered by generally prevalent western breezes, sweep- 
ing near the surface over the level plains and gentle undulations, re- 
moving malarious exhalations and surplus moisture, while the cold of 
the winter months is greatly mitigated by the general dryness and rarity 
of the atmosphere during this season of the year. The general sanitary 
condition of the State is shown to be improving every year, consequent, 
in every probability, upon the increasing cultivation of the soil, less 
waste of decaying vegetation, and larger growth of fruit and forest trees. 

The manufacturing interests of Iowa are important, and constantly 
increasing in extent and value; the considerable fall of a majority of its 
Streams, the facilities for obtaining wood and coal for fuel, the salubrity 
of the climate, and its adaptability to in-door occupations, present- 
ing, in an eminent degree, the requisite conditions for the successful 
prosecution of several important branches of manufacturing enterprise, 
and these inducements are very rarely neglected by lnmigrants possess- 
ing the enterprise, energy, intelligence, and education so remarkably 
characteristic of the inhabitants of this beautiful State. The principal 
manufactures are at present those of flour, agricultural implements, 
lInachinery, engines and boilers, wagons, and woolen goods; but exper- 
linents are being made looking to the extensive intioduction of cotton 
and other manufactures, which will, undoubtedly, result in the very large 
augmentation of the manufacturing capital of the State; the increase 
of the manufacturing population, and consequent greater home demand 
for agricultural products and larger profits for the farmer, gardener, 
fruit-grower, and herdsman. 

The mineral resources of Iowa are very extensive and important, prin- 
cipally constituted of coal, iron, lead; copper, zine, lime and building 
stone of different kinds; the latter chiefly comprising limestones and 
sandstones, although some specimens of marble from the State are 
remarkable for their beauty, particularly a variety known as the “‘birds- 
eye marble,” found in the vicinity of Lowa City, being, apparently, of 
coral formation, presenting, upon a polished Section, annular figures in 
dark color upon a grayish ground, but it is quite hard and brittle in 
texture, and therefore difficult of manipulation. The coal-fields of the 
State are situated principally in the central and southern portions, 
forming a part of the great carboniferous region of Missouri and Iowa, 
covering in the latter an estimated area of 25,000 square miles, from 
which there are now annually produced about 3,000,000 bushels, or 
37,900 tons, of bituminous coal of excellent quality. 

The lead mines are situated in the vicinity of Dubuque, which city 
received its first impetus from this fact, the annual product of this min- 
eral from imines amounting in value to over $300,000 per annum, and 
that of zinc, copper, and silver associated with the latter mineral, from 
mines in the saine vicinity, amounting to over $100,000 in value per 
annum. 

In point of facilities for education, Iowa will compare favorably with 
any of the older States in the Union, taking into consideration comparea- 
tive populations, having, besides an excellent system of district and 
higher schools, over sixty academies, colleges, and universities, among 
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the latter being the State university, located at Iowa City, occupying 
the former State capitol as its main edifice, with several newer struc. 
tures, as a chapel, observatory, chemical laboratory, and State normal 
school building, this school being connected with the university. The 
lowa State University is one of the most prosperous institutions of 
learning in the United States, considering the comparatively recent 
date at which it was founded, having an eminently competent and sue- 
cessful corps of instructors, excellent accommodations, a fine revenue 
from its domain granted in the early years of the State by its legisla- 
ture, under acts of Congress providing for the furtherance of education 
by donations of the public lands, and is situated most desirably on a 
beautiful plateau overlooking the valley of. the Iowa River, and in one 
of the healthiest locations of the western country, while the certain 
future increase in the value of its domain, as the population of the State 
and the demand for lands for agricultural purposes or for building lots 
increases, must eventually return to its treasury a greatly augmented 
revenue, and render it capable of competition in its attractions with 
any of the collegiate institutions of the country. Its management is 
liberal, its religious instruction favoring no particular sect, and it was 
one of the first institutions of the country to offer the full academical 
course and collegiate honors to the pursuit of females, the union of the 
Sexes in its classes having been attended with so evident success in 
the excellent discipline and rapidity of improvement as to attract the 
attention of older colleges and induce their adoption of this progressive 
feature. 

The population of Iowa is rapidly increasing; the principal elements 
of this increase being of a Scandinavian and Teutonic character, so far 
as immediately derived from European nations, while its greater num- 
bers and controlling characteristics are furnished by the enterprising 
and enlightened inhabitants of the Middle and Eastern States of the 
Union, who find here the intelligent companionship, the religious observ- 
ance, temperance, and respect for advanced education, forming the chief 
attractions of their more eastern homes, while the delightful climate 
and productive soil serve to atone in great measure for deprivations 
incident to emigration. The increase of the urban population is even 
greater tn its ratio than the rural, exhibiting an evidence of the growth 
and prosperity of the commerce and manufactures of the State. Amon g 
the principal of the cities are Davenport, Dubuque, Keokuk, Iowa 
City, Muscatine, Des Moines, Burlington, and Council Bluffs. 

Des Moines, the capital of Iowa, situated at the head of steam naviga- 
tion on the Des Moines River, contains a population of about 10,000, 
and lies in the heart of a rich agricultural and mineral country, on 
one of the main lines of interoceanic railway travel, having direct com- 
munication with Omaha and Chicago, via the Mississippi and Missouri 
Railroad; the principal commercial centers of Hastern States, via the 
Burlington and Missouri Railroad; and with St. Louis and the southern 
seaports, via the Des Moines Valley Railroad; while roads rapidly 
advancing toward completion, running through the center of the State 
toward its northern boundary, will place it on one of the most direct 
lines of railway travel from the South and East to Central Minnesota 
and the great Northwest. 

Davenport is one of the most beautifully situated cities on the Missis- 
sippi River, which flows at this point in a general direction from east to 
west, the city being upon its northern bank, with high bluffs behind and 
above protecting the levee from the occasional high winds of this local- 
ity, which, united with the rapidity of the stream, sometimes renders the 
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landing of steamers extremely difficult at some of the most prominent 
points on the river. In view of this favorable location, as well as the 
extensive manufactures of the place, the railroad connections, and the 
highly productive agricultural country by which it is surrounded, the 
commerce of Davenport is very extensive and rapidly increasin g. This 
city is immediately opposite the city of Rock Island, Hlinois, being con- 
nected therewith by the magnificent bridge of the Mississippi and Mis- 
sourl Railroad, the first structure erected across the wide-stretching 
‘Father of Waters.” The population of Davenport is estimated at 
about 21,000, and the amount of capital invested in its manufactures 
exceeds $1,000,000. 

Dubuque, with a population about the same in numbers as Davenport, 
is the oldest city in the State, having been settled by a party of French- 
men in the year 1686, who built a fort on its present site and instituted a 
trade with the Indians, which constituted the sole support of the place 
for more than a century. Since the discovery of the lead mines in its 
immediate vicinity its wealth and population have been steadily inereas- 
ing while the more recent extensive developments of its commerce and 
manufactures, consequent upon the rapid settlement of the surrounding 
country and the natural advantages of the place, have given it a new im- 
petus and rapidly increasing importance. Its yearly ageregate com- 
merce exceeds $17,600,000, the principal branches being the trade in lum- 
ber, flour, wheat, corn, oats, pork, and live hogs. The State census returns 
of 1868 show the shipment from this place durin g¢ that year of 34,000,000 
feet of lumber, 100,000 barrels of flour, 2,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
17,600,000 pounds of pork, and 25,000 live hogs. The manufactures for 
the same year were returned as covering in value the sum of $3,513,000. 
The city contains two lines of street railways, 19 churches, and 61 pub- 
lic schools, having an average attendance of 3,000 pupils. 

Iowa City, the former capital of the State, is delightfully situated on 
an elevated but gently undulating plateau on the east side of the Iowa 
River, which is navigable as far as this place for light-draught steamers, 
and immediately above becomes quite rapid, affording most excellent 
water-power, thus rendering this locality desirably situated for manu- 
factures as well as general inland commerce, both of these branches of 
industry being already well and firmly established here, as shown by 
the busy woolen, flouring, linseed oil, and paper factories, and capacious 
warehouses and grain elevators; while the great advantage of this city, 
in connection with these interests, promises greatly increased wealth and 
augmented population for its immediate future. 

Burlington is a beautiful town on the Mississippi River, containing 
between 15,000 and 16,000 inhabitants, and is the eastern terminus of 
the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad, having direct connection 
with Chicago and the East, via the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad. Muscatine, with a population of 6,753, is the natural outlet 
for a large tract of highly productive agricultural country, and has an 
excellent steamboat levee and railroad connection, both east and west, 
by a branch of the Mississippi and Missouri Railroad. 

Council Bluffs has a population of 10,000, and is situated on the east 
side of the valley of the Missouri htiver, nearly opposite Omaha, Ne- 
braska, being the western terminus of the Mississippi and Missouri 
and Chicago and Northwestern Railroads, and the point of connection 
of these roads with the Union Pacific. 

The Iowa State census of 1868 reports 9,089,491 acres of land in- 
closed for cultivation; 1,162,954 being given to the culture of wheat 
and producing 16,099,072 bushels ; 554,798 acres being in oats and pro- 
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ducing 17,447,643 bushels; 2,191,635 acres in corn, producing 62,621,831 
bushels, or more than any other State in the Union ; 91,978 acres in 
rye and barley, yielding 1,859,627 bushels; 28,375 acres in sorghum, 
producing 2,304,012 gallons of molasses and 16,166 pounds of sugar. 
In the same year 3,167,959 bushels of potatoes were gathered from 102,- 
171 acres, and 656,371 tons of hay from cultivated grasses, and 905,468 
tons from the indigenous grasses of the prairies. The returns also show 
1,182,694 fruit trees in full bearing, and 3,992,767 not yet producing ; 
also, an annual product of 604,096 pounds of grapes, 32,444 gallons of 
wine, 423,500 pounds of tobacco, 53,518 pounds of hops, 986,419 pounds 
of honey, and 39,992 pounds of beeswax. 

The returns of live stock include 491,801 horses and mules; 1,411,000 
cattle, including 359,214 cows, yielding 21,111,997 pounds of butter and 
1,044,250 pounds of cheese; and 1,899,853 sheep, yielding 5,859,725 
pounds of wool. 

Considering its many attractions, the fertility of its soil, the salu- 
brity of its climate, and its eminently favorable geographical position 
for the ready transportation of its products, whether agricultural or 
mineral, or those of its manufactures, to the best markets in the coun- 
try, as well as in view of its millions of acres, as yet neither under cul- 
tivation nor used as pasturage, the magnificent water-power upon its 
streams yet unchained to the servitude of man, and its vast undevel- 
oped mineral resources, Iowa presents inducements for immigration to 
the industrious and enterprising scarcely to be excelled upon the con- 
tinent. There are yet to be disposed of in this State of the publie 
lands constituting the government domain 1,192,580.36 acres. 


MISSOURI. 


This State, situated nearly in the geographical center of the Union, 
was first settled by the French at St. Genevieve, on the Mississippi, in 
the year 1763. Forming a part of the French province of Louisiana, 
it was acquired by purchase from France in 1803, was organized into a 
Territory in 1804, and admitted into the Union March 2, 1821. The 
State has an area of 65,350 square miles, or 41,824,000 acres. 

Occupying a central position in the Mississippi Valley, bounded along 
its entire eastern frontier by the Mississippi, and traversed from west 
to east by the Missouri River, which forms also a part of the western 
boundary of the State, the situation of Missouri is admirable for con- 
trolling the vast commerce of the great interior basin of the continent. 
That part of the State south of the Missouri, comprising three-fifths of 
its entire area, is an undulating country rising gradually toward the 
southwest and culminating in the Ozark Mountains. At Cape Girar- 
deau, on the Mississippi, commence the highlands, which extend north- 
ward to the mouth of the Missouri, rising between St. Genevieve and 
the Maramec River, in solid masses of limestone, more than three hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the surface of the river. 

From the Mississippi, these highlands extend westwardly across the 
State, losing their rugged character as they approach the Osage River. 
This elevated region embraces one-half of that part of the State south 
of the Missouri, and is in some localities extremely hilly and broken, 
the hills often rising from 500 to 1,000 feet above the surrounding 
country. These hills do not form continuous ranges, but rise in knobs 
and peaks, and are usually clothed to their summits with a growth 
of pine and cedar. This region is drained by numerous rivers, along 
which are found bottom lands of great fertility. West of this hilly 
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region, the country, especially in the valley of the Osage River, is 
principally rolling prairies, interspersed with tracts of timber, while to 
the north, along the Missouri, there is found an extensive alluvial bottom, 
possessing rich and productive soil, and which is more densely populated 
than any other portion of the State, except in the vicinity of the conflu- 
ence of the Mississippi and Missouri. A large portion of this region iS, 
however, still in its natural state, and covered with a dense growth of 
the finest timber. It possesses, in addition to its fertile soil and abund- 
ant forests, a mild, dry, and genial climate, and with the constantly in- 
creasing facilities for transportation afforded by the rapid extension of 
the railway system of the State, a tide of immigration is fast filing up 
the country, which bids fair soon to become one of the most populous 
and flourishing localities within our broad domain. In the extreme south- 
east there is a large area of lowlands, extending along the Mississippi, 
commencing near Cape Girardeau, and extending south far into Arkan- 
sas. Large portions of this tract have been subject to inundation since 
the earthquakes of 1811. 

There are many extensive swamps, timbered with cypress and other 
trees indigenous to lands of this character, and so dense is the growth 
that they are often almost impenetrable. Within this region are many 
lakes and lagoons, while here and there are tracts elevated above the 
reach of the highest floods. A considerable portion of this low country 
is capable of reclamation, possessing all the elements of fertility, and 
would become very valuable if so reclaimed. 

North of the Missouri the surface of the country is mostly rolling or 
level, the latter embracing the remarkably fertile bottom lands of the 
Mississippi, Missouri, and their affluents, while the remainder consists of 
broad undulating prairies, sloping gently in the direction of the valleys 
of the many fine streams with which this region is favored. The upland 
prairies are entirely destitute of timber, but along the margins of the 
numerous rivers there is usually an abundant supply. 

The principal rivers of Missouri are the Mississippi, which washes its 
whole eastern boundary, a distance of 470 miles, and the Missouri, 
which flows along the western boundary of the State for more than 200 
miles to the point where it receives the Kansas River, and thence flowing 
southeastwardly across the State to the Mississippi. These mighty 
streams, navigable for hundreds of miles beyond the limits of the State, 
and bearing upon their bosoms innumerable steamers and other erafts 
laden with the products of many climes, the grain, fruit, and lumber of 
the Great Northwest, the cotton and sugar from the South, and the 
manufactures of the East, are too well known to need particular descrip- 
tion here. é 

The principal affluents of the Mississippi in this State, besides the 
Missouri, are the Wyaconda, North and South Fabius, Salt, Au Caioze, 
and Maramec. 

The most considerable streams flowing into the Missouri from the 
north, are the Chariton, Grand, Platte, and Nodaway, each navigable 
for some distance, and from the south, the La Mine, Osage, and Gas- 
conade. 

The chief importance of the country drained by the Gasconade is its 
vast Supply of timber, while the immense water-power of the river affords 
the best facilities for the manufacture of lumber. The Osage has its 
source in the State of Kansas, and flows in a general easterly direction, 
uniting with the Missouri a few miles below Jefferson City. It is in 
length about 400 miles, and is navigable through half its course. 

Numerous springs, possessing various medicinal qualities, are found in 
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many parts of the State, some of which have attained considerable 
notoriety; the Cheltenham Springs, in St Louis County, Elk Springs, in 
Pike County, and the Choteau, in Cooper County, being the most cele- 
brated. 

The climate of Missouri is subject to extreme and frequent changes or 
temperature, but is nevertheless remarkably healthy, the atmosphere 
being dry and pure, and is peculiarly favorable to persons afflicted with 
diseases of the respiratory organs, as may be seen by comparing the 
ratio of deaths from those diseases in Missouri with those of other locali- 
ties; the percentage of the entire mortality in Missouri being, aceord- 
ing to the United States census, but 10.93, while in the New England 
States it is above 25, in Michigan, 24, and in New York, by the State 
census of 1855, 23.42 per cent. 

The soil of Missouri is remarkable for its variety and fertility. In the 
hilly country, embracing a large portion of the State southiof the Mis- 
souri, the soil is composed principally of disintegrated sandstone, syenite 
and magnesian limestone. 

The soils formed of the last two materials are usually very fertile, 
although in the mineral region their productiveness is occasionally im- 
paired by the presence of iron oxides. 

In the neighborhood of the headwaters of the Big Black, Current, and 
White Rivers, the surface is quite rugged, the sou, consisting mainly of 
Semi-vitreous sandstone, is less fertile, although it supports a heavy growth 
of the finest yellow pine. North of the river the soils are calcareous and 
arenaceous, the former, which predominates, being exceedingly produc- 
tive, especially near the margins of the rivers. The rich and extensive 
bottom lands of many of the rivers, formed of alluvion, produce abun- 
dant crops of all the grains and fruits of the temperate zone. 

The agricultural capacities of the State, enhanced by the genial celi- 
mate, the fertile character of the soil, and the facilities for transporta- 
tion, are attracting increased attention. 

The returns of the census for 1860 exhibited an advance of from 50 to 
500 per cent. over the aggregate of 1850, in the production of live stock, 
cereals, tobacco, rice, fruits, wines, butter, cheese, molasses, wool, and 
orchard and garden products. 

It is expected that the census of the present year will show an equally 
favorable increase, notwithstanding the fact that the progress of a large 
portion of the State was considerably interrupted durin g the late war. 

The great staple is Indian corn, the rich prairies and warm summers 
being particularly adapted to its growth. The production of hemp in 
Missouri is exceeded only by that of Kentucky, the alluvial bottoms of 
the Mississippi, the Missouri, and some of their tributaries, being most 
favorable for its cultivation. Considerable quantities of cotton are 
raised in the southern part of the State. he fruits of the orchard and 
vineyard are noted for their size and delicacy of flavor. In this climate 
fruit trees bear early, produce abundantly, and ripen their fruit in the 
greatest perfection. 

In horticulture the vine will doubtless take the lead, as both scientific 
examination and experience prove that it can be cultivated with entire 
success in favorable localities in all parts of the State. Missouri pos- 
Sesses any species of native grapes, and the growth of the vines is so 
luxuriant that they form a conspicuous part of almost every copse and 
thicket. It has been estimated that the vineyards yield an average of 
250 gallons per acre, which, at $1 60 per gallon, would give an annual 
income of $400, and as the average cost of cultivation is not more than 
$100, there is left a net profit of $300 per acre. 
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Millions of acres of land in Missouri, so situated that they have been 
considered almost worthless, are, in fact, the most valuable lands in the 
State for grape culture. A variety of both white and red wines, of most 
excellent quality, is now made, which meets with great favor among the 
people, and will doubtless supplant, in a great measure, the use of dis- 
tilled liquor as a beverage, thus promoting the cause of temperance; it 
being a well-known fact that in countries where good wines are abun- 
dant, and so cheap as to be within the reach of all classes, intemperance 
is uncommon. 

To the stock-raiser Missouri presents the greatest inducements. 
Owing to the cheapness of lands, their great fertility, the small amount 
of labor necessary to produce an equal amount of winter feed, the mild- 
ness of the climate rendering less winter feed necessary, and the great 
“range” available in the State, horses, mules, cattle, sheep, and hogs 
can be raised with much greater profit than in the Northern and East- 
ern States. 

The mineral wealth of Missouri is incalculable. There is probably 
no equal area in the world which surpasses this State in the variety 
and richness of its mineral deposits. Coal, iron, lead, copper, zinc, 
cobalt, nickel, plumbago, emery, kaolin, fire-rock, fire-clays, granite, 
marble, limestone, mill and grind stones, lithographic stones, vitreous 
sand, metallic paints, jasper, agate, and chalcedony are among the 
minerals which abound in various parts of Missouri—most of them in 
quantities that are literally inexhaustible, and in many of them the 
mines and quarries could supply the markets of the world. The presence 
of some of these minerals has been determined by an incomplete geolog- 
ical survey or the rude efforts of the unscientific miner, but when a 
more perfect survey shall have been made, and systematic mining been 
extensively prosecuted, far richer developments may justly be expected. 

Of the precious metals only traces have been discovered. Zine is 
found in great abundance; in fact, it has often retarded the mining of 
more valuable ores. Thousands of tons of the ore have been thrown 
away at the lead mines as a worthless impediment to the progress of 
the miner. 

Copper has been found in more than twenty counties, the deposits 
being often very extensive, and the ores sometimes yielding as high 
as 48 per cent. of pure copper. Lead exists in more than five hun- 
dred localities, its veins running through 31 counties, the richness of 
the mines being unsurpassed. The yield of Perry’s mine in 1854 was 
12,000,000 pounds, and of Vallés mine in the same year 13,000,000 
pounds. From Selma alone there were shipped, from 1834 to 1854, 
70,000,000 pounds. 

Coal underlies a large portion of the State, having already been dis- 
covered in 36 of the central and western counties, embracing an area 
of nearly 27,000 square miles. In St. Louis County there are 160 square 
miles of coal lands. The deposits in the vicinity of Boonville cover an 
area of 2,000 square miles, with an average thickness of three feet, and 
are believed to contain 60,000,000 tons of coal. It has been estimated 
that the entire deposits of the State are equal to 130,000,000,000 tons, 
or, in other words, sufficient to afford a Supply of 10,000,000 of tons 
per annuin for a period of 13,000 years. The mines of Missouri present 
a favorable contrast to the collieries of Kurope. The former are shal- 
low, cool, and healthful. The seams are generally of sufficient thick- 
ness to permit the miner to work in an erect position, and the galleries 
are free from those poisonous gases and fatal explosions so common in 
the mines of England. | 
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Tron abounds in various portions of Missouri, but in St. Francois, 
Tron, and Reynolds Counties there are mountains of almost solid iron 
rising hundreds of feet above the surrounding country, and containing 
a Supply comparatively inexhaustible. 

Iron Mountain is 228 feet in height, and the area of its base is 500 
acres. It is estimated to contain 230,000,000 tons of ore above the 
surface and 3,000,000 tous for each foot beneath the surface. At a 
depth of 180 feet an artesian auger still penetrates solid ore. Shepherd 
Mountain is 660 feet high; the ore is magnetic and Specular, containing 
a large percentage of iron. 

Pilot Knob is 581 feet in height, its base covering 360 acres, the iron 
being known to extend 440 feet below the surface. 

In many localities minerals underlie the richest land, so that the owner 
may at once possess a fertile farm with a valuable mine, and whether 
agriculture or mining be his pursuit, a rich reward awaits his industry. 

Excellent granites and many varieties of compact, fine-grained, dura- 
ble marble, exist in great abundance. <A fine quality of lithographic 
Stone is found in Macon County. Paints of all colors can be made trom 
the minerals with which the State abounds, the supply of ochers, 
barytes, uranium, manganese, cobalt, red chalk, China clay, and terra 
sienna exceeding any probable demand for their manufacture. Fire-rock, 
So necessary for lining the smelting furnaces, is found in the immediate 
vicinity of the mines, and of a much more durable quality than that 
formerly imported. The best plastic clay, kaolin, and sand suitable for 
the manufacture of glass exist in enormous quantities. 

Thus we see that Missouri embraces within her borders all the natural 
elements of prosperity, her magnificent forests, fertile prairies, navigable 
rivers, unfailing water-power, and vast mineral wealth needing but the 
hands of industry and art to enable her to achieve a success beyond all 
precedent. 

The railroad system of Missouri is already well advanced, and a great 
enlargement is contemplated. The Hannibal and St. J oseph, the North 
Missouri, Missouri Pacific, Atlantic and Pacific, and St. Louis and Iron 
Mountain Railroads, are the most important lines now in operation. 

Ample provision has been made by the State for the promotion of 
education ; a gift ot’ section No. 16 in every township having been made 
by the General Government for the benefit of schools in such townships, 
besides valuable lands granted in support of a university. 

The public-school law of Missouri is liberal and equitable, and immi- 
grants will find in the State not only rare opportunities for material suc- 
cess, but excellent facilities for the education of their children. 

Jefferson City, the seat of the State government, is located on the 
right bank of the Missouri, 128 miles by land, and 155 by water, west of 
St. Louis. The situation is elevated and picturesque, commanding a fine 
view of the river and the cliffs on the opposite shore. It contains the 
State-house, governor’s residence, State penitentiary, and has a popula- 
tion of about 5,500. | 

St. Louis, the chief city of the State, and the commercial metropolis 
of the Mississippi Valley, is situated on the west bank of the Mississippi 
at an altitude of 400 feet above the level of the sea. It is 20 miles be- 
low the mouth of the Missouri and 200 above the confluence of the Ohio. 
It is in the geographical center of a valley which embraces 1,200,000 
Square miles of territory, and commands more than 16,000 miles of 
river navigation. It is a well-built city, with wide, well-paved streets, a 
Spacious levee, commodious warehouses, and is noted for her manutacto- 
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ries, fine hotels, universities, public schools, libraries, and charitable in- 
stitutions. The population of the city is estimated at nearly 300,000. 
St. Joseph, Hannibal, Kansas City, Lexington, Weston, St. Charles, 
and Boonville are among the other towns of note in the State. 
The public lands undisposed of in Missouri amount. to 734,632 acres. 


ARKANSAS. 


This State, comprising a portion of the country acquired by pur- 
chase from France in 1803, was erected into a separate Territory 
March 2, 1819, and was admitted into the Union June 15, 1836. It 
lies between the parallels of 33° and 36° 30/ north latitude, extends 
through five degrees of longitude, and is bounded on the north by the 
State of Missouri, on the east by the St. Francis and Mississippi Rivers, 
on the south by Louisiana and Texas, and on the west by the Indian 
Territory and Texas. The State embraces an area of 02,198 square 
miles, or 33,406,720 acres, of which there remained undisposed of on the 
30th of June, 1870, 10,942,848.89 acres. The population of the State in 
1860 was 435,450. 

In physical configuration the surface of the State presents great va- 
riations. The country for 30 to 100 miles west from the Mississippi 
is generally low, containing numerous lakes and Swamps, and is, ex- 
cept in some more elevated portions subject to inundation by the an- 
nual overflow of the Mississippi, Arkansas, and St. Francis Rivers. 
Beyond this level country the surface is moderately hilly, rising grad- 
ually toward the west. The western and northwestern sections con- 
sist of extensive prairies, interspersed with ranges of mountains. The 
Ozark Mountains, commencing near Little Rock, extend in a north- 
westerly direction beyond the limits of the State. They have an eleva- 
tion of from 1,500 to 2,000 feet. The mountains south of the Arkansas 
River, called the Masserne Range, stretching in a northeast and south- 
westerly direction, are masses of barren gray sandstone. 

Arkansas, though an interior State, is abundantly supplied with nav- 
igable rivers, so distributed as to give free access by steamers to nearly 
every portion of the Commonwealth. Almost the entire eastern por- 
tion of the State is bounded by the Mississippi, the length of the shore- 
line on this river being about 400 miles. The Arkansas, one of the 
largest tributaries of the Mississippi, rises in the mountains of Central 
Colorado, and flowing eastwardly through that Territory, Kansas, and 
the Indian Territory, it crosses the State of Arkansas in a southeasterly 
direction. The entire length of the river is 2,000 miles; it is navigable 
entirely across the State, and in high water far up into the Iudian Terri- 
tory. The St. Francis River rises in Southeastern Missouri, and flows 
through a low country, subject to annual inundation, and interspersed 
with lakes and cypress swamps, the latter sometimes covered with such 
a dense growth of vegetation as to be almost impenetrable. This river 
is navigable to the Missouri line, a distance of 150 miles. White River 
rises in Southern Missouri, and, flowing in a general southerly direction, 
joins the Arkansas near its mouth; it is navigable at all times for a dis- 
tance of 350 miles, and at high water 100 miles further. Black River, 
an affluent of White River, rising in Southeastern Missouri, is navigable 
for small boats to the Missouri line. The Washita drains almost the 
whole of that part of the State lying between the Arkansas and Red 
Rivers, and is navigable for 250 miles. Saline River, a branch of the 
Washita, is navigable for 100 miles. The Red River, which flows 
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through Southwestern Arkansas, is navigable throughout its course in 
the State. 

The State contains 61 counties, and of these 43 are watered by navi- 
gable streams, which, with their branches, make a navigable highway 
within the State of over 3,000 niles, available throughout the year, as 
in this latitude navigation is never obstructed by ice. 

Among the most remarkable of the natural wonders of Arkansas 
are the Hot Springs. These springs, 54 in number, are justly cele- 
brated for their curative properties, and are much resorted to by inva- 
lids from all parts of the country, who rarely fail to derive great benetit 
from the use of the waters. The Springs vary in temperature from 
93° to 150° F., and all contain carbonates of the alkalies and alkaline 
earth agents, which are known to therapeutists to produce valuable 
alterative effects in chronic diseases. The coun try in the vicinity of the 
Springs is mountainous and picturesque, the water is pure, the air elas. 
tic and invigorating, affording a delightful retreat for both invalids and 
pleasure-seekers. In Montgomery County, 20 miles from Hot Springs, 
are the famous Crystal Mountains. Dr. Owen, in his Geological Recon- 
naissance of Arkansas, when speaking of these mountains, says that 
there is at present no region known on this continent which presents 
such extensive mines of rock erystal as the gorges and mountainous 
ridges of this county, almost every fissure in this vast sandstone forina- 
tion being studded with these brilliants of all sizes from the fraction of 
an inch to five and six inches in len eth. 

The climate of Arkansas is mild and salubrious. Sudden changes of 
temperature are less frequent than in the Hastern States in the same 
latitude, and the fierce “ northers,” which, further west, sweep down to 
the Gulf, are unknown in this State. The thermometer does not show 
as high a temperature as in the more northern States, and in the short 
winter rarely falls as low as zero, 

Within the limits of this State are found almost every variety of soil 
and scenery, from the extensive level bottom lands along the Mississippi 
to the beautifully undulating woodlands and prairies of the central and 
western portions of the State, and the rugged mountains of the north- 
west. The bottom lands are not excelled in fertility by any in the 
world ; the soil is remarkably deep and rich, and will yield on new land 
from 80 to 100 bushels of Indian corn to the acre. The soil of valleys 
between the hills, though not as rich as the bottom lands, produces all 
kinds of crops. ‘The hills and slopes are well adapted to the growth of 
fruit, and for grazing purposes cannot be surpassed. 

The situation of Arkansas is peculiarly favorable for the pursuit of 
agriculture. Exempt alike from the scorching heats of the extreme 
South, and the bitter cold of the North, her genial climate and fertile 
Soil produce in abundance the grains and fruits of both regions. Cot- 
ton has always been the great staple of the State, as well as the most 
profitable of the products of the soil. With the exception of a narrow 
Strip upon the coast of Georgia, there is probably no country in the world 
that can produce, upon a given area, a greater quantity of the finer 
qualities of cotton than the bottom lands of this State. Four hundred 
and fifty pounds per acre is considered a fair crop, which at present 
prices is nearly double the value of the wheat or corn erop of the more 
northern States. The rich, warm soil of the bottom land is also par- 
ticularly adapted to the growth of Indian corn, crops of 80 bushels 
per acre being not unusual, and with an improved system of culture, 
this quantity could doubtless be greatly increased. Wheat in favorable 
Seasons produces immense crops in the bottoms, though it is not consid- 
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ered as sure a crop as in the hilly portions of the State, where the ay- 
erage yield is about 22 bushels to the acre. Winter wheat is usually 
grown, and the grain is of superior quality. Oats, rye, barley, peas, 
and beans produce abundantly in every section of the State. The de- 
licious Lima or butter bean may be grown with as little care as the 
common white bean, and yields enormously. Irish potatoes produce 
abundantly and keep well. Sweet potatoes, of the finest quality, are 
grown in almost every portion of the State, and crops of 400 to 500 bushels 
to the acre are not uncommon. All varieties of garden vegetables are 
raised in the greatest perfection, and, owing to the early springs and late 
autumns, the markets are well supplied from April till Christmas. A 
superior quality of tobacco has long been grown here, and hemp and 
hops produce bountiful crops. The corn crop of Arkansas, for 1868, 
was over 32,000,000 bushels, wheat, 1,000,000 bushels, and tobacco, 
2,500,000 pounds. 

Orchard fruits, such as apples, peaches, pears, plums, and apricots, are 
abundant. The peaches are particularly large and well flavored. There 
is no locality in the Union better adapted to the culture of the vine 
than this State. The Catawba, Diana, White Hamburg, and Delaware 
have been cultivated for vears, and have never failed or been troubled 
with mildew. South of Fort Smith, a large white grape, of delicious 
flavor, grows wild, and wild grapes of different varieties are found in all 
parts of the State. 

For stock-raising Arkansas possesses eminent advantages. Cattle, 
horses, and mules keep in good condition the year round in the central 
and southern portions of the State without any care whatever on the 
part of their owners. A variety of nutritious grasses, and the small 
cane, which, in many localities is green throughout the year, furnish 
most excellent pasturage. Owing to the abundance of mast in the 
woods during the fall, hogs are raised without cost. 

Wild game, consisting of bears, deer, turkeys, ducks, prairie chickens, 
and quail, is abundant, and the rivers, lakes, and bayous are well 
stocked with fish, among which are pickerel, black bass, buffalo, and 
catfish, the latter sometimes weighing 150 pounds. 

Arkansas is extensively supplied with timber of many varieties. 
Pine of the finest quality is found in the hill country, and occasionally 
in the bottoms. Dense forests of cypress grow on the bottom lands, 
and along the lakes, and bayous, and single trees are often met with 
that will yield 6,000 feet of lumber. Many varieties of oak flourish 
here, the most important of which are the white oak, and a spe- 
cles called “ overcup,” resembling the white oak, often found five 
feet in diameter. The “overcup,” on account of its great size, is par- 
ticularly adapted to the manufacture of pipe-staves, which, in the New 
Orleans market, are worth $150 per thousand, and as large quantities 
of the timber can be obtained convenient to navigable streams, the 
manufacture is sure to prove highly remunerative to any one en gaging 
in the enterprise. In some localities there is a heavy growth of black 
walnut, which must eventually prove of great commercial value. Ex- 
tensive tracts of red cedar occur in the northern and western parts of 
the State. There are numerous other kinds of timber found in the 
State, each of which will find its legitimate use as the demand arises 
for particular qualities. 

Owing to the fact that agriculture has afforded employment for all 
the capital and labor of the State, and has proved so highly remunera- 
tive, the development of the mineral resources of Arkansas has hith- 
erto received but little attention. It has been ascertained, by geolog- 
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ical surveys and other sources of information, that the various useful 
minerals exist in many parts of the State in quantities sufficient to 
place her in the front rank of the mineral States of the Union. Vast 
beds of anthracite, cannel, and bituminous coal are found extending 
through twelve different counties. Ivon, lead, and zine are abundant, 
and the deposits of gypsum and manganese are comparatively inex- 
haustible. Work has been commenced at the lead mines twelvé miles 
north of Little Rock; the ore is argentiferous, and the silver obtained 
covers the entire expense of working, leaving the lead a clear profit. 
Copper is found in paying quantities ; and marble, whet and hone stone, 
rock-crystal, mineral paints, kaolin, granite, freestone, limestone, va- 
rious kinds of marl, grindstones, and slate, are distributed throughout 
the State. 

The various manufactures of Arkansas have largely increased within 
the past few years, and the greatest inducements are still presented by 
the magnificent forests, splendid water-power, and exhaustless mineral 
deposits, for the introduction of capital and labor, with every prospect 
of immediate and profitable returns. 

The State constitution requires that every child shall attend the pub- 
lic school for a terin equivalent to three years, during the period between 
the ages of five and eighteen years, unless educated by other means; 
and a very efficient school law has been enacted which secures to all 
ample school privileges. The General Government has donated, in ad- 
dition to the sixteenth section in each township, 46,080 acres of land 
to aid in establishing a seminary of learning in this State. 

By a wise provision of the State constitution homesteads of not ex- 
ceeding 160 acres are exempt from execution, and the benefits of 
this exemption, in case of the death of the head of the family, inure to 
the widow, and to the children during their minority. The personal 
property of every resident citizen, to the value of $2,000, is also exempt 
from sale or execution for any debt incurred subsequent to the adoption 
of the present constitution, thus’ precluding the possibility of any one’s 
being deprived of a home. 

Little Rock, the seat of the State government, is situated on the right 
bank of the Arkansas, about 300 miles above its mouth. It stands 
on a high, rocky promontory, and commands an extensive pros- 
pect. The city is regularly laid out, and contains, besides the State and 
court houses, a United States arsenal and the State penitentiary. Ar- 
kansas Post, 50 miles above the mouth of the Arkansas, 18 the oldest 
town in the State. Fort Smith and Van Buren, near the western bound- 
ary of the State, are towns of considerable commercial importance. 

Offices for the disposal of the public lands are located at Little Rock, 
Harrison, Dardanelle, and Washington. 


KANSAS. 


This State, bordering on the west of Missouri, lies between 37° and 
40° of north latitude and 94° 38’ and 102° of west longitude from 
Greenwich, covering an area of 81,318 square miles, being in the 
Shape of a parallelogram, embracing an extent of country more than 
ten times the size of Massachusetts, one-fifth larger than its neighboring 
State, Missouri, and exceeding by one-third the surface of England. 

Kansas is preéminently agricultural, and in this respect ranks high 
In its agricultural character it may be divided into two portions, each 
having its own peculiar advantages, that in the east being specially 
adapted to farming and the other to grazing purposes. 
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In astern Kansas we note the rank vegetation pertaining to rich 
alluvial districts; the bottom lands are covered with heavy growth of 
forest trees, comprising the elm, black walnut, hackberry, ash, and cot- 
tonwood; the uplands supporting rich prairie grasses and a variety of 
plants, exhibiting a strange mingling of northwestern and some south- 
ern farms, corresponding to the peculiar mild climate which characterizes 
this section. 

Proceeding westward a gradually increasing atmospheric aridity is 
evidenced by a corresponding disappearance of forest growth, which is 
confined to the moist margins of streams or water-courses dry during 
the summer season, and is represented only by the cottonwood, box 
elder, and willow. 

On the uplands of the west buffalo grass and gama take the place of 
the rank prairie sod, and are characterized by a short curly growth, with 
dense fibrous roots, often growing in clumps and penetrating deeply into 
the dry, though nutritious, soil. 

In the extreme west we find depressed basins and valleys exhibiting 
a white saline éfflorescence, due to the intense evaporation which in the 
dry season concentrates the saline ingredients derived from the marled 
soil of the uplands on the saturated bottoms overflowed in the season 
of rains. In this portion of the State we therefore meet with a class of 
Saline plants, many of them identical with such as are‘found along the 
sea-shore or in connection with salt marshes. Here, too, the uplands 
acquire more distinctly an arid feature, to which, however, the term of 
desert cannot be properly applied, as, although in a great measure unfit 
for ordinary agriculture, they still support a close growth of peculiar 
grasses, which in the rainy season of summer assume a dull verdure, 
and in the succeeding dry season become converted into a nutritious 
hay, the saccharine juices being concentrated in the dried perennial stem 
and leaves. On the upper alluvial branches of the principal valleys are 
found dense moorish growths of wild sage, (Artemisia,) Sarcolatis, and 
Obione, or greasewood. 

It appears that while the eastern portion of the State is better adapted 
to agricultural purposes, the western is an excellent grazing country. 

There are no mountain chains within the State, but its surface is di- 
versified by a succession of gently undulating hills, stretching off into 
ridges and intervening valleys. 

In the agricultural division of Kansas the land is well suited to each 
of the principal crops, needing but enterprise and the application of the 
art and science of farming to obtain bountiful harvests. 

The average yield of staple crops exceeds nearly every other State, 
as is shown by the following statistics: 

Average yleld of wheat per acre is 19 bushels; spring rye 26, and 
winter rye 13 bushels; barley, 31 bushels; oats, 42 bushels; corn, 48 
bushels; buckwheat, 19 bushels; Irish potatoes, 149 bushels; sweet 
potatoes, 110 bushels; hay, nearly 2 tons per acre. 

Much attention has also been paid to the cultivation of fruit in the 
settled portions of the State, and it has now become a very important 
branch of industry, the climate and soil being well adapted to this pur- 
pose. The total value of the orchard products amounts to $160,000, and 
that of garden products to $144,000, while the estimated value of all 
farm production, including additions to stock, is $24,000,000. 

Two millions of acres are now under improvement, the products of 
which may be given as follows: 312,000 in corn ; 117,700 in wheat; 
3,200 in rye; 91,400 in oats; 2,600 in barley ; 1,400 in buckwheat; 537 
in peas and beans ; 19,600 in potatoes; 221,000 in hay, and 30 in tobacco. 
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From these acres were produced as follows: 15,000,000 bushels corn; 
_ 2,100,000 bushels wheat; 64,200 bushels rye; 3,540,000 bushels oats; 
54,000 bushels barley; 26,400 bushels buckwheat; 16,100 bushels peas 
and beans; 2,158,000 bushels potatoes; 441,000 tons hay, and 30,000 
pounds of tobacco. 

Next to Texas this State is at present the leading one west of the 
Missouri for stock-raising. As indicative of the interest taken in this 
business the statistics of the State show the following amount of live 
stock: 120,000 horses, 12,400 mules and asses, 123,500 milch COWS, 
42,000 working oxen, 235,400 beeves, 120,500 sheep, and 196,100 swine, 
having a total valuation of $22,945,000. 

No State of the Union has a climate and soil better adapted to sheep ; 
husbandry than Kansas, and already, as above Shown, the subject has 
received marked attention. The entire western part of the State is 
well adapted to this branch of business, and no doubt this portion of 
country will be rapidly settled by persons devoting themselves to the 
breeding of sheep and other stock.’ The production of wool tor the last 
year was 304,000 pounds, much of which was shipped to eastern markets. 

Cotton also has been grown in the southern part of the State, but to a 
very limited extent. The experiment, however, has shown the adapta- 
bility of that part of Kansas to this plant and the large profits that 
may be realized by those fully acquainted with the business. The 
amount raised during the last year was 7,725 pounds. 

Flax and hemp also are congenial to the soil and climate of Eastern 
Kansas, but little attention has yet been given to their culture. 

The climate and soil of Southern Kansas have given rise to the opin- 
ion that the tea plant could be cultivated with success, but the produe- 
ing classes have so far given it little attention. | 

The wild growth of the mulberry throughout the State has given to 
sone enterprising minds the idea of silk culture, and a colony of French- 
men now in existence in Franklin County have successfully experimented 
in this matter. 

Kansas contains none of the precious metals for which the ‘polit- 
ical divisions of the Pacific slope are so famous, yet the State is not 
without minerals requisite to the immediate wants and comfort of the 
people. Coal for fuel has been discovered in two parts of the State: 
first at Leavenworth, on the Missouri River, near the northern line; 
and second, in the southeastern part of the State, in Linn, Bour- 
bon, and Cherokee Counties. At a depth of 700 feet the Leaven- 
worth Coal Company reached a vein of bituminous coal of superior 
quality, 30 inches thick. This vein, it is now discovered, belongs to 
the middle coal measures, and is found to overlay the thickest coal 
beds. The company is actively engaged in mining operations, and is 
how producing 900 bushels per day, which sells readily at 17 cents per 
bushel, and it is expected that 2,000 bushels per day can be raised in 
a short time, as the quantity steadily increases as the work progresses. 

In the coal fields of the counties above mentioned, the miners are at 
work and quantities of excellent bituminous coal are being taken out. 

Salt in abundance is found, there being large fields in the valleys of the 
Republican, Solomon, and Saline Rivers, in the northern part of the State 
and about midway east and west, while on the southern boundary, in the 
reserve of the Osage Indians, exists a salt field 30 miles wide by 60 miles 
long, probably the largest in the world. Gypsum, alum, iron ore, and 
petroleum are also found. 

The State has also become noted for its building materials. These 
are comprised under the names of “ Leavenworth marble,” “ Junction 
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City marble,” and ‘Permian limestone,” the last being the most valua- 
ble, and of different shades of color, so that many varied tastes may be 
suited in the selection for residences. There is also found a dark ferru- 
ginous sandstone, which, when well dressed, would equal the brown- 
stone so extensively used in the mansions of New York. The geological 
character and extent of these stones is fully set forth in the able and 
interesting letter of F. Hawn, esq., appended to this report. 

The abundance of cheap fuel, indicated by the extent of the coal fields 
and the numerous water-courses of Kansas, affords superior facilities for 
manufacturing. The northern portion of the State is watered by Big 
and Little Blue Rivers, the Grasshopper, Republican, and Solomon Fork, 
all feeding the Kansas River, while in the south there exist the Osage, 
Neosho, Spring River, Fall River, the Verdigris, Cana, Cottonwood, and 
Whitewater, affording excellent water-power, which has been partially 
improved, There are in existence 675 factories, paying taxes to the 
General Government as such, while many small establishments exist not 
brought within the limits of the revenue statistics 

The factories comprise six woolen mills, Burlington, Fort Scott, 
Wathena, and Leavenworth, each having one, and Lawrence two ; 
the latter running 480 spindles, using daily 100 pounds of wool. 
The combined capacity of the four other mills is 186,000 pounds per 
annum, making a grand total of 217,000 pounds employed yearly in the 
manufactories. Almost every branch of industry is represented in the 
State, and factories, producing spokes and hubs, household furniture, 
wagons, agricultural implements, matches, and soap, as also grist-mills, 
saw-mills, machine shops, and iron founderies, are Springing up in dif: 
ferent parts of the State. 

The Great Western Manufacturing Company at Leavenworth is 
largely engaged in the production of machinery and manufacture of 
stoves, being the most extensive establishment west of St. Louis. One 
hundred steam engines, the production of this company, are now in use 
in the West. The production of stoves this year will aggregate 10,000. 
Their ordinary business consumes from 15 to 18 tons of iron daily, while 
they give employment to 150 persons, transacting a business equivalent to 
$375,000 per annum. The development of the coal mines and consequent 
cheapening of fuel will greatly advance the manufacturing interests of 
the State, and the adaptability of soil and climate to the production of 
the raw material will insure to Kansas greatly extended manufacturing 
business. 

At Franklin, 16 miles southwest from Ottawa, the first velvet 
manufactory in the United States has just been put in operation; a 
colony under the superintendence of M. Valeton de Boissiere having 
purchased 3,200 acres of land, and at once commenced improve. 
ments thereon, putting a large tract of the land into cultivation to pre- 
pare it for groves of mulberry and other varieties of trees suitable for 
the sustenance of the silk-worm. Several varieties of these trees have 
already been set out and several thousand additional will be planted in 
the spring. Ample means are at hand, and some of the best practical 
manufacturers of France are interested in the success of the enterprise. 
One loom is already in operation, producing 280 yards of velvet rib- 
bon daily. The addition of other looms is in contemplation for the 
increase of the supply of ribbons, and also for the manufacture of other 
silk fabrics. The raw material has been obtained from France, and will 
continue to be imported until it can be furnished from native industry. 
The proprietor is now erecting a large stone building for a factory, and 
is importing machinery. from France. He also anticipates the arrival 
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of French artisans to manage the machinery. The parties associated 
in this undertaking have had large experience in the cultivation of the 
silk-worm and the making of fine silk goods, and, after full examina- 
tion of our country, have chosen Kansas as well adapted to their pur- 
pose, and are sanguine of success. 

The commercial interests of the State are comparatively undeveloped. 
The natural means of transportation is the Missouri River, which, 
through the medium of the Mississippi, opens the way to the Gulf of 
-Mexico and the Ocean. The commerce at present is chiefly domestic, 
though a company is organizing for the shipment of grain in bulk on 
the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, and if successful the products of 
the soil will find their way to the mouth of the Mississippi and thence 
to Europe. 

The total trade of Kansas is $114,000,000, $30,000,000 of which is trans- 
acted in Leavenworth alone, a city not yet 15 years old. The other places 
of commercial importance are Lawrence, Atchison, Fort Scott, Topeka, 
Junction City, and Emporia. 

The banking interests of the State represent a capital of $26,300,000. 

The cattle trade of Kansas is one of great importance. Large herds 
are annually brought from Texas to points in the western part of the 
State on the line of the Kansas Pacific Railroad, the trade mainly con- 
centrating at Abeline, though Junction City, Salina, and Ellsworth 
have a share of the business. Last year 70,000 head were shipped east 
from the several points in the State. 

The cattle are generally bought in herds in Texas at $11 for beef cat- 
tle and $6 for milech cows—younger ones at lower prices—and are held 
at Abeline at figures equal to 100 per cent. advance. 

The means of intercommunication are rapidly growing, and there now 
exist over 1,200 miles of railroad, while six years ago there was not 
one mile. 

The principal routes are the Kansas Pacific, extending from Leaven- 
worth and Kansas City due west the entire length of the State; the 
Missouri, Fort Scott and Gulf Road, running ‘from Kansas City south 
through the eastern tier of counties to the southern boundary of the 
State, in Cherokee County; and the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Road, 
extending from Junction City southeast through the rich valley of the 
Neosho by the way of Emporia and Humboldt, through the rich land 
ceded to the United States by the Osage Indians, to the south line of 
the State, in Neosho County, and being now extended from thence 
through the Indian Territory, with a view of reaching the Gulf of Mex- 
ico at the most eligible point for the shipment of goods. There is 
also the Centra] Branch of the Union. Pacific Railroad, running 100 
miles west from Atchison, through the northern counties of the State, 
and looking to a future extension by the way of the Republican Fork 
to the Transcontinental Road from Omaha to the Pacific Ocean. 

The Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston Road has also been con- 
structed from Lawrence south to a point at or near Garnett, in Franklin 
County, giving transportation to that and Douglass County. All these 
roads, except the Central Branch, unite with the Kansas Pacific, the 
main thoroughfare, and reach the principal portion of the settled parts 
of the State. They have all been endowed by Government with valua- 
ble land grants, and through the enterprise and energy of their projec- 
tors have been constructed as first-class roads with commendable ac- 
tivity. 

The situation, climate, natural resources, and adaptability to all kinds 
of produce have been fully appreciated, and foreign immigration, as well 
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as that from other parts of the Union, has been unprecedented ; the im- 
mense growth of the State has occurred, in a great measure, during the 
last ten years, as Kansas, from a population of 107,000 in 1860, has in- 
creased to upward of 360,000 in 1870, an advance of over 300 per cent. 
During the last year 3,298 farms, embracing 647,185 acres, have been 
taken for actual settlement under the beneficent provisions of the 
homestead act, while the total disposal of lands in the State by the 
Government to individuals aggregates 983,190 acres. 

So rapid has been the advance of settlements that Congress, ever 
open to the wants of our hardy pioneers, has constituted two new 
districts in the State; one embracing the north half of the western 
land district and the lands along the valley of the Republican and Sol- 
omon Rivers, with the land office at Concordia; the other, at Augnsta, 
embraces the trust lands of the Osage Indians, and that portion of their 
diminished reserve, it is presumed, at no distant period will be laid 
open to settlement. The other land districts are the Delaware, with the 
office at Topeka; the Osage, with the officeat Humboldt; and the Wes- 
western, with the office at Junction City. 

With these facilities no State has a brighter and more prosperous 
future than Kansas. 

There are now 41,499,082.83 acres undisposed of within the limits of the 
State. 

NEBRASKA. 


This State, covering 75,995 square miles, embracing upward of 
48,786,800 acres of land, presents a field of attractive and magnificent 
proportions to the agriculturist. 

The climate of the State is mild and healthful, with a mean tempera- 
ture during the three winter months of 22°, and the summer months of 
70°. The atmosphere is generally dry, although the rain-fall is im- 
mense. 

The eastern parts of the State are well adapted to the cultivation of 
all agricultural produce. The surface is rolling prairie, and the soil of 
the eastern portion and south of the Platte is a rich, black vegetable 
mold from two to ten feet deep and even of greater depth, and is 
slightly impregnated with lime and entirely free from stones and gravel, 
easily plowed to any depth. The sub-soil is mostly yellow clay, yet 
not impervious to water. The wild grasses grow luxuriantly both upon 
the bottom and table lands, yielding from one and a half to three tons 
per acre, and are more nutritious and better adapted to the successful 
raising of sheep and horned cattle than the cultivated grasses of the 
Hastern States; the cultivated grasses may be raised, however, to an 
unlimited extent. 

Thousands of cattle are being brought from Texas and fattened on 
these wild grasses, the meat commanding ready sale in Chicago, realiz- 
ing to those engaged in this branch of industry rapid and large profits. 

The soil of the State readily withstands the extremes of drought and 
rain to an extent not found in other agricultural regions of the country ; 
whether the rains are excessive or drought and high temperature pre- 
vail, the crops are equally as good and the yield equal to the most favor- 
able conditions in other States. 

The woods are sparse, the limited supply of timber being a drawback 
to the progress of the settler; nevertheless, settlements are being rap- 
idly made, the construction of the Union Pacifie and other railroads 
enabling the agriculturist to obtain quickly and cheaply the article so 
essential to prosperity... 
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The want of the State in this respect is fully appreciated by the peo- 
ple here; the planting of young timber is one of the first objects of the 
settler; the protection of the young native growth from fire is guarded ; 
as a consequence this most essential article is rapidly increasing. 

The eastern and settled portion of Nebraska is well watered by rivers 
descending from the north, the west, and the central portion, even to the 
Missouri. The western part of this commonwealth is, with the excep- 
tion of the two branches of the Platte River, generally wanting in run- 
ning streams. Here, then, irrigation, the value of which the States of 
the Pacific Slope have appreciated, will be adopted. But one experi- 
ment, however, has thus far been made in this region of Nebraska. 
This was by the Lincoln County Ditch Company, organized in May 
1870, under the State laws. The water is taken from the Platte at a 
point near and west of Fort Cottonwood; from thence it is carried by a 
ditch, six feet wide by one foot deep, in a northeast course about eight 
miles, and thence east four and a half miles to the North Platte. It 
runs on high ground between the rivers, and will irrigate all the lands 
on both sides to the extent of 10,000 acres. Over 250,000 cubic feet of 
water are conveyed by the ditch every twenty-four hours, the entire 
cost being less than $800, and the expense of repair is trifling, whilst 
its use on the crops has been attended with the most flattering success. 
With slight additional expense its capacity can be largely increased. 

The success of this experiment will, without doubt, direct the atten- 
tion of our people to the utility and productiveness resulting from 
properly-directed efforts to supply the lack of moisture in the soil of 
this portion of the State. 

The principal counties show an aggregate of 850,000 acres under cul- 
tivation, of which 285,000 acres are within Richardson County, 100,000 
acres in Burt County, 60,500 acres in Platte County, and 55,500 acres 
in Oass County, while the others range from 3,000 to 50,000 acres. 
Of this cultivated field, 240,000 acres are devoted to wheat, 159,400 
acres to corn, 125,000 acres to oats, 1,900 acres to rye, 36,800 acres to 
barley, and 103,700 acres to potatoes and other crops. The average 
yield per acre is, of wheat, 23 bushels; corn, 46 bushels; oats, 49 bushels ; 
rye, 24 bushels; barley, 35 bushels; and potatoes, 186 bushels. 

No efforts have yet been made in the culture of the tea plant, though 
an interest in the subject has become manifest, and no doubt its adapt- 
ability to the soil will be demonstrated by future experiments. 

Wool-growing will, of course, become a constantly-inereasing and all- 
important branch of industry. The yield during the last year, in ten 
counties, was 169,129 pounds, valued at $46,910. Of this amount 
100,000 pounds, valued at $30,000, was clipped in Otoe County. The 
principal breed of sheep is the merino, and the price of the wool per 
pound is 30 cents. But little has been done in the culture of flax and 
other fibrous productions, though where these plants have been experi- 
mented with the efforts have been attended with success. 

Mineral productions are confined to coal, lime and sand stone, gypsum, 
and a showing of iron ore, though it is claimed that gold exists in 
Seward County. The coal, so far as developed, exists principally in 
Otoe County, on the Missouri River and south of the Platte, being, 
without doubt, the continuation of the coal measures of Iowa and Mis- 
sourl. 

In Lancaster County there are inexhaustible quarries of sandstone, 
resembling the Seneca or Potomac stone. When quarried it is so soft 
as to be easily crumbled, but hardens by exposure to the air to such ex- 
tent that it can with difficulty be marked with a knife, Near the head- 
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waters of Salt Creek are extensive quarries of blue limestone, pre- 
senting the characteristics of Trenton stone. Near Lineoln is found an 
inexhaustible quantity of beautiful gray magnesian limestone, nearly 
as hard and susceptible of fine polish as Italian marble. 

Like Kansas, Nebraska possesses extensive salt basins. The princi-. 
pal one is situated in Lancaster County, surrounding the city of Lincoln, 
the capital of the State, and embracing an area of 12 by 25 miles. 

These springs contain by weight 29 per cent. of salt. The absence of 
fuel for evaporating purposes would, however, be a serious drawback to 
the development of this region were it not for the excessive dryness of 
the atmosphere and consequent rapid evaporation, which more than 
compensates for this loss. The average evaporation, during the sum- 
mer months, is ten inches of saturated brine in sixty hours. 

In the nanufacture of salt by solar evaporation vats are prepared, 16 
feet square and 8 inches deep; in these are placed the brine, exposed 
to the sun’s rays and the atmosphere; covers are provided in wet 
weather, to prevent dilution with rain. 

The annual yield of one of these vats is 5,742 bushels, or 1,148 barrels, 
of salt; and as one well will usually supply 1,000 of these vats, we have, 
after deduction of loss, not less than 882,000 barrels as its produet; at 
an estimated gross value of $3 per barrel, this will amount to $2,646,000 
as the product of one well for a year; while the net value may be 
placed at not less than $2 per barrel, making a profit of $1,764,000. 

The facilities for manufactures, owing to the limited supply of fuel, 
are restricted to the streams and water-courses. Consequently, outside 
of the cities bordering on the rivers, manufacturing is inconsiderable. 

In Omaha will, of course, be found the principal manufacturing es- 
tablishments; this branch of business is, however, yet in its infaney, 
and not sufficiently developed to give an adequate idea of what the re- 
Sources of the State are capable in this direction. . 

The commerce of Nebraska is, of course, mostly domestic; but little 
produce being shipped from the State, the constant influx of immigra- 
tion and increase and consumption of produce requiring the retention 
at home of the products of the State. 

The facilities of commercial intercourse are constantly increasing, 
railroads being rapidly pushed forward in the direction of settlements, 
and, in the case of the Union Pacific road, far beyond that point. 

The Burlington and Missouri River Road has been constructed, in the 
counties of Cass and Lancaster, from Plattsmouth to Lincoln, a distance 
of 55 miles, at an average cost per mile, including buildings and rolling 
stock, of $30,000. The station-houses are valued at from $500 to $3,000, 
while the shops at Plattsmouth are valued at $40,000. The company 
have seven locomotives and 125 freight cars, valued at $132,500. When 
completed, the road will connect with the Union Pacific Railroad at 
Fort Kearny. 

The Omaha and Northwestern Railroad is to run from Omaha to Nio- 
brara River, via Fort Calhoun, De Soto, Blair, Cuming City, and 
West Point; thence up the Elk Horn and North Fork to Branzais 
Creek, and then down to the Missouri River, at the mouth of the Nio- 
brara, an entire distance of 183 miles. Ten miles of this road have 
been constructed, at a cost of $18,000 per mile; there are 154 miles 
additional under contract, and $200,000 has already been expended on 
the work. No trains are yet running on this road. 

The Burlington and Southwestern Railway, starting from Rulo, in 
the extreme southeastern corner of the State, it is contemplated, 
will run from thence west, via Pawnee City, to Beatrice; thence south- 
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west to a point in Nuckolls County, at or near where the Republican 
River enters Kansas, and thence to Sheridan, or some point on the 
Kansas Pacific Railway. Its advantages to Nebraska are the means of 
communication it gives to the counties of Richardson, Pawnee, Gage, 
Jones, Jefferson, and Nuckolls. Eleven miles of the road have been 
built at a cost of $17,500 per mile; from this point to Pawnee City 1s 
now under contract, and being vigorously prosecuted. The Midland 
Pacific Railway runs from Nebraska City to Lincoln, and is now graded 
57 miles, with 12 miles finished, at a cost of $18,000 per mile. 

It will thus be seen that the enterprise of the people is equal to the 
demands of the age, and that the value and utility of railways as means 
of intercommunication are fully comprehended by the community.. Cap- 
italists, teo, see in the future the value of the yet undeveloped resources 
of the State, and invest their money, confident of an ultimate profitable 
interest. 

The value of real estate and personal property, in nineteen leading 
counties, is $34,244,000; value of raw material produced, $1,318,500, to 
which is added by manufacture, $392,808. 

There are many enterprising cities within the State, such as Omaha, 
destined to be a great commercial capital, Nebraska City, Plattsmouth, 
Lincoln, Rulo, Beatrice, Dakota City, Fremont, Columbus, with others 
of minor note. 

Omaha, as the eastern terminus of the Union Pacific Railway, is pre- 
eminently the leading city of Nebraska, and is growing in wealth and 
population with extraordinary rapidity. 

Lincoln, the capital, was created under the legislative act of June 14, 
1867, making provision for locating the seat of government and public 
buildings. Commissioners selected the site of the village of Lancaster, 
in Lancaster County, situated on an elevated surface in the midst of an 
agricultural and thrifty population, with rock, timber, and water-power 
within two miles, and equidistant from Kansas and the towns of Paw- 
nee City, Nebraska City, Plattsmouth, Omaha, Fremont, and Columbus. 
The streets are 120 feet wide, and twelve acres each have been reserved 
for the capitol, State university, and a city park. Other reservations 
are made for a county court-house, for a city hall and market space, for a 
State historical and library association, and seven sites for public schools. 
Desirable reservations are also set apart for ten religious denomina- 
tions, upon which to erect houses of worship. One also for the order 
of Odd Fellows, and one for the Masonic fraternity. 


At the several sales of lots held within the year ensuing, $75,580 were 
realized. The capitol is built of red sandstone, and faced with the 
magnesian limestone of Beatrice. The building is designed after the 
Roman Italian style of architecture, is 120 feet in height to the top of 
the main tower, covering an area of 175 feet in length by 100 feet in 
breadth, making 175,000 square feet, and costing in the aggregate 
$500,000. 

The hall of representatives and senate chamber are on the second 
floor, and are 30 feet in height, while other public offices are arranged 
with a view to comfort and convenience. On the wings of the building 
are constructed four fire-proof towers, 70 feet in height, divided into 
apartments for the safe-keeping of the State archives, public documents, 
and statutes. The building is situated at the summit of a slight emi- 
nence on the east side of the town site, of which it commands a full 

view. 
The State university is of a modern style of architecture, in the form 
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of a Greek cross, ornamented with tower and mansard roof ; its ex- 
treme length is 156 feet, and height to the top of the tower, 112 feet ; 
the basement, of brown sandstone, faced with rock-work finish, pre- 
sents an elegant and durable appearance. The superstructure is of 
brick, while the approaches, steps, and landings are of hard white lime- 
stone. 

The university is also of modern style, is endowed with 146,000 acres 
of Jand, and an annual fund which for this year amounts to 60,000 
dollars. The lunatic asylum is also of modern architecture, with tower 
and mansard roof. 

Nearly every branch of business is represented in the industry of the 
town, and three well-conducted newspapers are published in the place, 
daily, weekly, and monthly. There are ready employment, good wages 
for mechanics and others, and excellent opportunities for the profitable 
investment of capital. 

There have been disposed of in the State during the last fiscal year, 
for actual settlement and at private entry, 1,27 6,575 acres of land; of 
this 456,439 acres have been taken under the homestead law, adding to 
the productive interests of the State 3,382 farms. There is still left for 
settlement an area of the surveys along the line of the Union Pacifie 
Railroad and elsewhere in the State, which opens an attractive field to 
the immigrant. 


TERRITORIES TRAVERSED BY THE ROCKY: MOUNTAIN RANGES. 


NEW MEXICO. 


This Territory was organized under the act of Con gress approved Sep- 
tember 9, 1850, the country covered by its limits having formerly con- 
stituted the Mexican provinee of New Mexico, a part of Upper Cali- 
fornia, and a part of the State of Texas. It is bounded on the north by 
Colorado, on the west by Arizona, on the south by Mexico and Texas, 
and.on the east by Texas and Indian Territory; extending from 103° to 
109° west longitude from Greenwich, and from 31° 21/ to 37° north lati- 
tude, or an average of 352 miles from north to south, and 332 miles from 
east to west; the portion formerly comprising parts of the provinces of 
the Mexican Republic, chiefly acquired by the United States under the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo; the State of Texas having assented to the 
subtraction of the remaining portion from her territory by acceptance of 
the provisions of the before-mentioned act of September 9, 1850, which 
act reduced her boundaries and provided for ample remuneration for 
the lands subtracted. The area of the Territory is 121,201 square miles, 
or 77,568,640 acres, 

The general face of the country is constituted of high level plateaus, 
traversed by ranges of mountains, from which occasional isolated peaks 
rise to a great height, and intersected by rapid streams of water flowing 
through beautiful fertile valleys and channeling in the rock precip- 
itous canons. The general course of the mountains, valleys, and streams 
is from north to south, with the tendency to a deflection trom northwest 
to southeast, or toward Mexico and the Isthmus of Panama, the terri- 
tory including the southern extension of the mountains constituting 
what is called in more northern latitudes the Great Rocky Range, this 
being an elevated continental vertebral column, extending from the 
Arctic Ocean to South America without losin g its identity or the chain 
of connecting peaks being broken, and following a line parallel with the 


general contour of the Pacific coast throughout its whole extent. The 
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rivers of the Territory form parts of the water systems of both the At- 
lantic and Pasific slopes; those on the eastern side of the dividing range 
emptying into the Gulf of Mexico by way of the Canadian and Missis- 
sippi Rivers and the Rio Grande del Norte, and those on the west flow- 
ing into the Gulf of California by way of the Gila and Colorado Rivers. 

The principal river of New Mexico is the Rio Grande del Norte, which 
flows from north to south entirely through this Territory and nearly in 
its center, entering from Colorado near the 106th degree of west lon gitude 
from Greenwich, and leaving at about 106° 30' to form the boundary be- 
tween Mexico and Texas, its main affluents in the Territory being the 
Puerco and Chama Rivers. The Pecos River, which empties into the 
Rio Grande near its mouth, waters the southeastern portion of New 
Mexico, having numerous considerable affluents, as the Rio Hondo, Rio 
Callines, and Rio Penasco. The Canadian and its tributaries, the Rio 
Mora, Beaver Creek, Bajarita Creek, and Rio Ocate, constitute the water 
system of the northeastern portion of the Territory; the Rio San Juan, 
a tributary of the Colorado, flows through the northwestern part, col- 
lecting the waters of numerous minor streams; and the Gila and San 
Domingo are found in the southwestern part. 

The valley of the Rio Grande is bordered on the east by the Jumanes, 
Dei Cabello, and other minor ranges of the Rocky Mountain chain, and 
on the west by the Sierra Madre, the sections of the Territory east of 
these principal ranges being traversed by the Guadalupe, Sacramento, 
and Organ Mountains, and the Sierras Blanca, Hueca, and other divi- 
sions forming the western boundary of the Pecos Valley ; while on the 
west of the Sierra Madre is a series of detached ranges bordering val- 
leys possessing great fertility of soil, and known to embrace great 
wealth of mineral deposits, although almost entirely undeveloped, this 
section having been as yet but very imperfectly explored. One of the 
most noted elevations of this magnificent mountain country is Mount 
Taylor, situated northwest from Santa Fé, in the Sierra Madre range, 
rising to a height of 10,000 feet above the valley of the Rio Grande, 
this valley having itself an elevation of between 5,000 and 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea in its northern extension toward the Colorado 
boundary, 4,800 at Albuquerque, in latitude 35°, and 3,000 at El Paso, 
in the Mexican State of Chihuahua, near the southern boundary of New 
Mexico. The general altitude of the mountain chains rising on each 
side of the valleys of the Rio Grande and Pecos Rivers is between 6,000 
and 8,000 feet, and sometimes, especially in the northern sections of 
the Territory, they reach to the height of 10,000 and 12,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and into the regions of perpetual snow, their 
slopes in the summer season presenting almost unbounded varieties of 
vegetation, changing as ascent is made from the succulent and luxuri- 
ant fruits of southern skies, through the gradations of the semi-tropic 
and temperate flora to the scanty herbage and dwarfed timber of 
‘the frigid zone, while the wide-stretching fields of snow and ice, capping 
with white the lesser heights, which vary in color from bright green in 
the immediate vicinity of the observer to deep blue in the distance, fur- 
nish a never-failing supply of the purest water to the many streams 
coursing down the mountain sides, and uniting in considerable rivers in 
the valleys beneath, supplying the means of irrigation and other de- 
mands of agricultural and domestic economy. The portion of the Ter- 
ritory adjoining the western boundary is principally constituted of ele- 
vated table-lands, or mesas, as they are called by the Mexican inhabit- 
ants, traversed by chains of mountains and diversified with broad val- 
leys, in many of which are considerable streams, having their margins 
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fringed with cottonwood and other timber, and bordered with luxuriant 
meadows, the principal of the rivers of this section being the Gila and 
Rio San Juan, tributaries of the Colorado of the West. Owing to the 
mountainous character of the surface of New Mexico, its streams are 
generally rapid and shallow, and therefore unnavigable, except for light- 
draught canoes and flat-boats; but their rapidity gives them great water- 
power, rendering them especially adapted to the purposes of manufac- 
turing, and their considerable fall lessens the labor consequent upon the 
necessity of employing their waters during the dry months of early 
summer in irrigation of the growing crops of the agriculturist, and also 
to supply the watering-places of cattle and sheep, and meet the require- 
ments of the rancherias or farm-houses. 

The climate of New Mexico is considerably varied by the changes of 
latitude and by the elevation of the surface of the country, the wintersin 
the northern part, the surface of whichis generally of great altitude above 
the sea-level, being long and severe, although not subject to the sudden 
changes of temperature frequently occurring in more humid climates. 
The thermometer in this section ranges from 10° to 75° F. above 
zero, While in the southern part of the Territory the temperature 
is mild, seldom falling below the freezing point, although very rarely 
reaching the opposite extreme of excessive heat, as the low latitude is 
balanced by considerable elevation of the surface, securing clear skies, 
a dry atmosphere, cool nights, and refreshing breezes. The salubrity 
of the climate of this portion of our undeveloped territory is remarka- 
ble, and constitutes one of its most attractive features; the malarious 
maladies occasional in some localities of the Mississippi Valley, and else- 
where where the soil is imperfectly cultivated and surplus vegetation 
allowed to decay on the surface, being entirely unknown in New Mex- 
ico, and seldom are persons here affected with pulmonary or hepatie 
diseases, while the presence of numerous mineral springs, thermal and 
otherwise, possessing extraordinary curative powers, promises to render 
it, aS soon as their virtues shall have become as well known to the pub- 
lic as now to the explorer and pioneer, one of the most popular places 
of resort by those residents of our cities and towns whose physical 
health is impaired and who seek recuperation, and the beauty of its 
natural scenery must attract many who desire relief for minds overtaxed 
with the care and labor of arduous professions or engrossing mercantile 
pursuits. | 

The plateaus, valleys, and hill-sides of this Territory are usually covered 
with various indigenous grasses, furnishing the best of pasturage for 
Sheep and cattle, the most valuable and widely distributed of these 
grasses being a variety called mesquite or gama-grass, which grows dur- 
ing the rainy season of July and August, ripens under the influence of 
autumnal suns, and dries upon the stalk, bearing a copious abundance 
of nutritious seeds, and constituting adequate support for every kind of 
live stock throughout the entire winter, and until the more rapidly 
growing herbage of the spring and early summer has attained sufficient 
growth to attract the animals, by its freshness, from their winter susten- 
ance and furnish the change of food necessary to the most perfect de- 
velopment of animal life. The herdsman and shepherd in this country 
therefore possess great advantages over the farmer and stock-raiser of 
the more eastern States, as the latter is compelled to expend a large 
portion of his time and labor in summer in providing food for the sup- 
port of his stock during the winter months; besides this advantage 
there is to be considered the fact that the mildness of the winters and 
the slight falls of snow render shelter other than that afforded by the 
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valleys and timber entirely unnecessary for the protection of the herds 
and flocks, the pure air, wide ranges, and excellent food resulting in an 
extraordinary healthiness of the animals, among whom the contagious 
diseases prevalent in other sections are almost entirely unknown, the 
horses being remarkable for their endurance, and the beef and mutton 
celebrated for their excellence, while the flesh of the cattle and sheep is 
readily cured without the use of salt by being hung up in the open air, the 
rarity of the atmosphere soon producing a state of dryness, which will 
preserve it in all its natural sweetness and excellence for any reasonable 
period. The production of wool is at present one of the most profitable 
branches of industry in the Territory, and the recent introduction of 
the improved breeds of sheep, with the view of obtaining larger animals 
and finer qualities of the fleece, will undoubtedly contribute greatly t 

the advancement of this interest. | 

There are, certain portions of New Mexico perhaps, unfit for either 
cultivation or pasturage, but it is certain that almost all the valleys 
of the rivers, as well as the table lands within the reach of irriga- 
tion, are exceedingly productive, the soil possessing elements of great 
fertility, and the occasional scarcity of water alone preventing the 
more arid portions from producing excellent crops and superior indige- 
nous herbage. The most abundant crops of the, Territory are those of 
Indian corn, wheat, barley, oats, apples, peaches, melons, apricots, and 
grapes, all of these grains and fruits thriving readily, and the crops 
being of excellent quality. The soil, climate, and nature of the surface 
are especially adapted to the culture of the grape, this being an import- 
ant branch of the husbandry.of the country, the yield of fruit being 
prolific and the wine produced therefrom of excellent quality. Conse- 
quent upon the necessity of irrigation, cultivation of the soil is confined 
to those localities where water from the rivers and streams can be 
readily obtained, the usual method of securing the necessary supplies 
being by constructing large canals, called acequias madres, of sufficient 
capacity for an entire town or settlement, at the cost of all who desire 
the benefits to be derived therefrom, along the most elevated portions 
of the valleys or over the greater elevations of the plateaus, adjoining 
the foot-hills of the mountains, and from this main ditch each farmer 
constructs his own minor canal to the lands he desires to irrigate, the 
right of each to the use of the water being confined to certain hours In 
each week, in order that the supply may be fairly divided, a farmer being 
able, by the use of these ditches, to thoroughly water about five acres 
in a day on even ground. The necessity for irrigation is certainly the 
source of considerable trouble and labor to the agriculturist, but the 
certainty and excellence of the crops which result from this care, and 
the comparative treedom from dependence upon the seasons, almost 
atone for this necessity; but it is gathered from weli-tried experiments 
that when more attention has been given in this section to the planting 
of fruit and forest trees the climate will be materially changed in this 
respect, greater supplies of rain following, and its fall being more evenly 
distributed through the several seasons. 

The principal forests of New Mexico are confined to the mountain 
ranges, being constituted chiefly of pine, cedar, spruce, and other vari- 
eties of evergreens; but on the foot-hills extensive tracts of piflon and 
cedar are found, and in the river bottoms, fringing the margin of the 
streams, are belts of cottonwood, sycamore, and other deciduous trees, 
while in the southern parts of the Territory groves of oak and walnut 
are abundant. 

The mining interests of New Mexico are important, and promise to 
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constitute in the immediate future one of the chief sources of wealth 

and prosperity for this Territory, embracing valuable and extensive de- 

posits of gold, silver, copper, iron, and coal. Embarrassments, proceed- 

ing from Indian difficulties and from the want of ready means of trans-~ 
portation for supplies and products, have greatly retarded the develop- 

ment of the mines in the past; but recently the country has become more 

settled and safe, in consequence of the present beneficent Indian policy 

of the Government and the efficient administration of the same, the result 

being new discoveries of valuable mines and more profitable working of 
the older ones, the yield of gold and silver during the past year compar. 

ing very favorably with that of any of the past years in the history of this 

interest, notwithstanding the suspension of work on some of the princi- 

pal mines for the purpose of introducing new and improved machinery 

with the view to their more economical working. The great desideratum 

in connection with the mining interest is better and cheaper modes of 
transportation, which can only be furnished by the construction of rail- 

roads, and when these shall have been extended through the Territory, 

as they inevitably soon must be in the light of American progress, the 

mines of New Mexico will undoubtedly contribute greatly to the ang- 

mentation of the present annual product of the precious metals in the 

United States. The most advanced developments of the gold and silver 

mines are in the regions called the Old and New Placers, Pinos Altos, 

Cimmaron Mining District, Arroyo Hondo, Manzano, and in the Organ 

Mountains, Sierras Blanca, Carriza, and Jicarrilla, and the Mogollon 

and Magdalena Mountains. The region called the Old and New Pla- 
cers is situated in Santa Fé and Bernalillo Counties, extending over 
about 200 square miles of territory, a large portion of which is claimed 
under the Cation del Agua, Ortiz, and San Pedro grants; the princi- 

pal mines in this district being the Ortiz, Ramirez, Mammoth, and 

Candelaria. A canal, 60 miles in length, from the Pecos River to these 
mines, is projected, with a fair prospect of its early construction. This 

canal will furnish sure and adequate supplies of water for the working 

of the mines throughout the entire year, and greatly assist in their per- 

fect development, besides providing tor the various requirements of the 

settlements, and assist in the furtherance of the agriculture of this sec- 
tion. 


At the Placer de Dolores the New Mexico Mining Company were 
until recently running a forty-stamp mill, obtaining the ore from the 
Ortiz mine, but have now suspended operations with the view of extend- 
ing them both in the mining and milling departments. At the Placer de 
San Francisco a ten-stamp mill is running on gold ore obtained 
from the Santa Candelaria lode, producing $35. per ton. The Pinos 
Altos mining district, in Grant County, embraces 200 square miles, 
and contains mines of gold, silver and copper, the principal of the 
gold nines being the Pacific, Arizona, Atlantic, Langston, and Aztee, 
and the chief copper mine the Santa Rita. From $20 to $30 per ton 
are obtained from the silver ores of this district, while the gold ore 
occurs in veins which vary from a few inches to four feet in width, 
possessing great wealth of the precious metal, $50 to the pound of 
ore having been obtained from thirty pounds taken trom the Langston 
mine. 

The copper mines are situated in a belt of feldspathic rock about two 
miles in width and twenty miles in length; the Santa Rita mine, pro- 
ducing about 3,000 pounds of copper per week, being the only one at pres- 
ent in operation. The Stephenson mine, in the Organ Mountains, yields 
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ore containing 80 per cent. of lead, besides $50 of silver to the ton. 
From the Maxwell lode, situated in the Cimmaron district, as high as 
$15,000 dollars in a week have been obtained, the ore from this lode 
yielding never less than $30 per ton. This district embraces 400 square 
miles, and the several mines therein are supplied with the water requi- 
site for their proper working by an artificial sluice, 37 miles in length. 
Valuable mines of gold, silver, and copper exist in the Manzano Mountains, 
the most important of these as yet developed being the Carson lode, 
which yields from $60 to $1,200 in gold per ton. The yield of the mines 
in the Moreno district has been greatly increased of late by an exten- 
sion of the canal which furnishes the water for their working to new 
Sources of supply, the Astec mine in this district being one of the 
most productive in the Territory, there having been obtained by the 
company owning and working it from 1,000 tons of the rock crushed 
between the dates of January 21 and April 30, 1870, $75,760 in gold, 
with a profit above the cost of mining and milling of $62,000. 
New discoveries of valuable mines are constantly occurring in almost 
every section of New Mexico, the most recent and remarkable of 
which are the silver mines at the Cienega, near Fort Bayard; at 
Ralston, in the Pyramid Mountains, in latitude 32° 19 35”, longitude 
108° 44’ west; and others further north, on the Gila River. Rich lodes 
of gold and silver have also been recently discovered in the north- 
eastern and northwestern parts of the Territory. 

The extension of the lines of public surveys during the past year has 
been confined to standard, exterior, and subdivision lives in the valley 
of the Pecos River, north of Bosque Redondo Indian reservation, there 
being so great a demand for surveys in this section that much of the sur- 
veyed land is reported to have been taken up for actual settlement 
and cultivation. The appropriation of $5,000, per act of March 3, 1869, 
and the unexpended balances of former appropriations were covered by 
these surveys. Of the appropriation of $10,000 for surveying the publie 
lands in New Mexico, per act of July 15, 1870, $5,000 have been covered 
by a contract for exterior lines in the region of the newly discovered 
mines in the southwestern part, in the vicinity of the Rio San Domingo 
and Rio Mimbres, there being a great demand for surveys in this section. 
The urgent call for subdivisional surveys in various portions of the 
Territory has induced the surveyor general to retain the remaining 
available $5,000 for this purpose until it shall have been determined 
where the necessity therefor is the greatest. : 

The first public sale of the public lands of New Mexico took place at 
Santa Fé, commencing August 7, 1870, in accordance with the procla- 
mation of the President dated May 13, 1870; the larger portion of the 
surveyed lands adapted to agriculture or grazing having been then 
disposed of. During the past year two valuable mines have been sur- 
veyed, under special deposits made for the purpose, in accordance with 
the provisions of the third section of the act of July 26, 1866; these 
mines being the Santa Rita del Cobre and the San Augustin. No 
additional private land claims have been surveyed during the year, the 
number remaining the same as at the close of 1869, being 14 Mexican 
grants and 16 Indian pueblos. 

The great desideratum of the land interests of New Mexico, and the 
most important requisite for the protection and welfare of the actual 
settlers and cultivators of the soil, seems to be the final determination 
of all claims to lands arising from Mexican grants in view of the pro- 
visions of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo and general principles of 
international law, and the final adjustment of the locus and bounds of 
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all confirmed claims. In order to facilitate the survey of these con- 
firmed claims it is respectfully recommended that legislation be had 
looking to the declaration by Congress of the maximum quantity of 
land to which a claimant may be entitled by virtue of a grant under 
the laws of Mexico, particularly the colonization law of 1824, under 
which the majority of these grants were made, and the confirmation of 
such grant by act of Congress or any tribunal vested with the power of 
confirmation by legislative enactment. Some of the grants are claimed 
to extend over vast areas, the boundaries usually being natural objects, 
as rivers, mountains, or valleys, or the lines of adjoining proprietors, 
while the terms of the colonization law, and indeed the general policy 
of Mexican laws and ordinances governing these grants, limit the grant- 
ing power of the authorities conferring them to eleven square leagues, 
or 48,825.48 acres, to each grantee; evidently a sufficiently large ex- 
tent for any agriculturist or herdsman, however wealthy or ambi- 
tious. Many of these extensive claims have never been presented 
for confirmation, yet they operate against the settlement of the 
country, the settlers fearing to jeopardize title to their improvements in 
the event of the confirmation of the Spanish or Mexican claim embracing 
such improvements. The surveyor general, in his report herewith for 
the year ending June 30, 1870, states that quite recently there had 
been filed in his office documents purporting to constitute a grant made 
in 1832, covering an immense region east of the Rio Grande, in New © 
Mexico, with portions of Texas and Colorado. In order to obviate this 
impediment to the inprovement of the country it is recommended that 
an act be passed by Congress, prescribing a mode for the final adjust- 
ment of these claims and a stated time within which they should be 
presented, in default of such presentation all said claims to be declared 
forever barred from recognition by the Government. In this connec- 
tion, attention is also respectfully invited to the recommendation in 
the reports of this office for the years 1867 and 1869, in regard to the 
adjudication of private land claims in the extreme southern portions 
of New Mexico and Arizona, within the limits of what is known as 
the “Gadsden purchase,” acquired from the Mexican government by 
the treaty concluded at the city of Mexico in the year 1853. 

There have now been surveyed in New Mexico 4,240,859 acres, and 
there remain unsurveyed 73,327,781 acres. The area of public lands 
in the Territory undisposed of is 70,704,558 acres. 


ARIZONA. 


This Territory was organized under the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress approved February 24, 1863, having been included within the 
limit of New Mexico prior to the passage of that act. Its boundaries 
are Nevada and Utah on the north, New Mexico on the east, California 
and Nevada on the west, and the republic of Mexico on the south; its 
territory extending from 109° to 114° 45’ west longitude from Green- 
wich, and from 31° 37’ to 37° north latitude, embracing an area of 
113,916 square miles, or 72,906,240 acres, being nearly three times as 
large as the State of New York, and larger than the united areas of 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Maryland. 

The general surface of Arizona possesses considerable elevation above 
sea level, consisting of wide plateaus, occasionally crossed by ranges 
of high mountains, and diversified by towering isolated peaks, reach- 
ing an altitude of thousands of feet above the plains, while both 
plateaus and mountain ranges are intersected with numerous streams 
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of considerable size, sometimes running in deep canons, and at other 
Sections of their course debouching into broad and fertile valleys, where 
they are generally skirted by a luxuriant growth of oak, fir, ash, and 
cottonwood timber, or bordered by magnificent meadows stretching 
back on each side to the foothills of neighboring mountains or the rise 
of the plateau. 

The principal river of this Territory is the Colorado of the West, 
formed in Utah by the union of the Green and Grand Rivers, and flow- 
ing in southwest and northwest directions through the northwest 
corner of Arizona until it strikes the Nevada boundary, where, after 
pursuing a northwesterly course for about 35 miles further, it turns 
nearly due south and continues in this direction until it empties into 
the Gulf of California, constituting the great part of the western 
boundary of Arizona, separating it from Nevada, California, and the 
Mexican province of Lower California. The bed of the Colorado, 
within the limits of Arizona, lies at the bottom of the celebrated Grand 
Cation, which is a stupendous fissure over 400 miles in length, with 
vertical walls rising from 500 to 1,500 feet above the surface of the 
Stream, and exterior banks from 2,500 to 4,000 feet above the river 
bed; the geological formation of the walls being principally of limestone 
and sandstone, with occasional sections of granite and others of ex- 
tremely beautiful marble. Reports of recent explorations of this caion 

*describe the river throughout its extent as being rapid, turbulent, and 
attended with dangerous eddies and occasional falls, while the diffi- 
culties and dangers of its exploration are further increased by more 
than two hundred minor streams precipitating themselves over its 
banks, forming an endless variety of cascades and waterfalls, and pro- 
ducing violent disturbance of the stream below. The Black Caiion of 
the Colorado is located on the section of the river between Arizona 
and Nevada, and possesses features similar to those of the Grand Canon, 
although inferior in both length and depth, and the river therein being 
comparatively smooth and readily traversed. Below Callville,in Nevada, 
the Colorado is susceptible of navigation by light-draught steamers, 
although somewhat disturbed in places by shifting sand-bars, being 
used for the portage of heavy freight from the Gulf of California to 
Southern Nevada and Utah, there being excellent wagon roads from 
Callville to different points of prominence in those political divisions. 

The other rivers of Arizona are affluents of the Colorado of the West, 
being the Little Colorado, Gila, Bill Williams’ Fork, and several minor 
branches of these streams, as the Rio Verde or San Francisco, Rio San 
Pedro, Rio Santa Domingo, Rio de la Santa Cruz, Rio Puerco, Rio 
Salinas or Salt River, and Zui River. The Little Colorado rises in the 
White Mountains of the eastern portion of the Territory, near the thirty- 
fourth parallel of latitude, flowing northwestwardly 400 miles, receiv- 
ing the waters of the Zuni and Puerco Rivers, besides numerous 
smaller streams. The Gila rises in the mountains of New Mexico, and 
pursues a general westerly direction for 450 miles to its junction with 
the Colorado, having for affluents the Rio Natroso, Rio Prieto, Rio 
Salinas, Rio Bonito, Rio San Carlos, Rio San Pedro, and several other 
considerable rivers. Bill Williams’ Fork of the Colorado takes its rise 
in the Aquarious Mountains of the northwestern section of the Terri- 
tory, flows south to the point of its union with the Santa Marie, whence 
it pursues a westerly direction, receiving in its course the waters of 
several tributaries. None of these rivers is of much value for pur- 
poses of navigation, their importance to the country depending upon 
the demand for the waters for irrigation and mining, and their adapta-. 
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bility to these purposes on account of their great rapidity and the 
numerous rapids and falls throughout their several courses ; these being 
features which would also especially adapt them to the requirements 
of manufactures, and will, probably, in the future, give them great value 
in view of this circumstance, although at present the manufacturing 
interests of the Territory are unimportant. 

The mountain ranges of Arizona traverse the country, in a general 
direction, from northeast to southwest ; the principal ranges being the 
Pinaleno and SantaCatarina in the southeastern section; the Mogoilon 
in the eastern part, between the Little Colorado and Gila Rivers; the 
Sierra del Carizo and San Francisco Mountains in the northern portion; 
and the Castle Dome Mountains in the southwestern portion of the 
Territory, near thej unction of the Gila and Colorado Rivers, the geolog- 
ical formation of these mountains being principally granitic, although in 
several iocatities there are indications of other formations, as those of 
gneiss, talcose, micaceous and clay slates; and as the soil of the valleys 
and plateaus between the ranges consists principally of deposits of de- 
tritus of these rocks, it is presumed that they underlie the whole sur- 
face of the country, extending from range to range, where their outcrop- 
pings are visible on the surface. Metamorphic limestone is frequently 
found in the neighborhood of the Gulf of California, generally accom- 
panied by the slates before mentioned, sometimes forming distinct 
ridges, and at other times resting on the sides of the higher granite 
hills; while adjoining the boundary line, in the southwestern part of the 
Territory, is a distinct volcanic formation, the earth being chasmed by 
violent eruptions, pitted by extinct craters, and intersected by immense 
streams of lava crossing both hills and plains. 

Extensive tracts of land, particularly adapted to “agriculture, with 
ready means for irrigating the growing crops in the dry months of early 
summer, are found in all of the valleys of the rivers of Arizona, the 
ereat demand for products of the soil in this section, in view of the 
extensive mining interests, creating local markets, in which such prices 
can be readily obtained for grains, fruits and vegetables as will amply 
repay the additional expense of irrigation; while, by the aid of this stim- 
ulus to the deep and fertile soil, the vegetation is astonishingly rapid 
in its growth and the crops almost certainly sure and abundant. Several 
sections of the valley of the Colorado are especially favorable for the 
culture of the ordinary cereals and vegetables, as well as the finer fruits 
of the temperate, semi-tropic, or tropic zones, as different latitudes are 
reached, the soil possessing elements of the greatest fertility, resulting 
from a favorable combination of organic and inorganic principles, depos- 
ited in a great measure by the waters of the river in periods of overflow, 
such overflow occurring annually to a greater or less depth and extent, as 
in the case of the Egyptian Nile, frequently rising as high as from twenty | 
to fifty feet above the ordinary level of the river, enriching the soil and 
affording facilities for irrigation, by the aid of reservoirs and canals, 
unsurpassed in any section of the continent. Wheat and other cereals, 
all the ordinary vegetables of the field and garden, rice, sugar, and cot- 
ton, are some of the products of this valley. Large tracts of land on 
both sides of the Colorado, now considered entirely inarable, are suscep- 
tible of reclamation and transformation into the most productive farms 
by the construction of the requisite reservoirs and irrigating canals, it 
being estimated that at least six millions of acres, possessing the greatest 
fertility, might in this manner be added to the productive area of the 
national domain. 

The valley of the San Pedro River, in the southeastern portion of the 
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Territory, embraces some of the best agricultural land south of the 
Gila, extending in length more than one hundred miles, and having 
great fertility of soil, especially in the sections near the point of june- 
tion of the San Pedro with the Gila and at the mouth of the Arivypa, 
while an abundant supply of ash, oak, pine, and cottonwood timber is 
found in this valley and on the adjoining mountains, and the finest 
grazing lands extend over the neighboring plateaus. The valley of the 
Lonoita, which river empties into the Santa Cruz near Calabazas, is a 
delightful region, about fifty miles in length and a mile in width, with 
lofty hills towering above it on either side, the soil being very fertile 
and particularly adapted to the culture of cereals and vegetables ; the 
American farmers occupying this valley frequently producing two crops 
of these products in one year from the same land. The valley of the 
Rio Verde possesses much rich agricultural land as well as a luxuriant 
growth of oak and fir timber. The extensive Aztec ruins abounding 
in this section show it to have been formerly occupied by a large 
population, possessing industrious habits and an advanced civilization : 
their abandonment of the country having been caused by frequent at- 
tacks of marauding Apache Indians. 

The climate of Arizona is eminently salubrious and delightful through- 
out the entire year, excepting, perhaps, in the vicinities of the Lower 
Colorado and the Gila, in the neighborhood of its junction with the 
Colorado, the heat sometimes being excessive in midsummer in these 
localities. In the northern and eastern sections of the Territory, how- 
ever, extreme degrees of heat in the daytime are very rare, while the 
nights are invariably cool and refreshing, yet frosts are Seldom, and the 
falls of snow of infrequent occurrence, the snow never remaining on the 
ground more than a few days. The rain-fall principally occurs in the 
rainy season of June, July, August, and September, the requisite sup- 
plies of water during the rest of the year being mainly drawn from the 
many streams fed by never-failing springs and the melting of snow and 
ice in the mountains; the excellent water system constituted by these 
Streams presenting ready means of irrigating all the lower lands and 
rendering them abundantly productive, as well as of obtaining excellent 
water in sufficient quantities for all requirements of domestic economy 
and of the flocks and herds. 

Many deserted haciendas and piles of magnificent ruins are found in 
various sections of Arizona, showing this political division to have been 
the scene of busy civilized life, the home of the prosperous agricultu- 
rist and herdsman, of the proprietor of extensive vineyards and wine 
manutactories, as well as of the ‘successful miner, before the peaceful 
Aztec race yielded possession of the soil to the warlike Apache, the 
principal of these ruins being what are known as the Casa Blanca and 
Casa Grande, in the vicinity of the Gila and Santa Cruz Rivers. Since 
the American occupation, however, there has been a large Immigration 
of peaceful and industrious Mexican herdsmen and agriculturists, while 
the considerable influx of hardy American pioneers, miners, farmers, 
fruit-growers, and herdsmen, as well as the protection afforded by United 
States troops, has served to repress the Savage conquerors of the 
country and do much toward its recovery to its former prosperity, the 
sections most extensively populated by Americans, as well as Mexicans, 
being the central portion, the valleys of the Santa Cruz and its tribu- 
taries, the Lower Gila, and the vicinities of the several gold mines. 

Of the several Indian tribes of this Territory, the Apaches are hos- 
tile to the whites, and the Maricopas, Papagos, Yumas, and Pimas are 
friendly, the latter tribe being a brave and hospitable race, living in 
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villages and producing large crops of wheat, corn, pumpkins, melons, 
and beans, with the aid of irrigation; large quantities of the produce of 
their farms and gardens being annually disposed of to the white settlers 
and the United States commissaries. 

The mineral wealth of Arizona is undoubtedly as great as that of any 
political division of our country in proportion to its size, embracing 
deposits of gold, silver, platinum, copper, lead, iron, tin, nickel, cinua- 
bar, coal, and iron, some of the mines of the more precious metals evi- 
dently having been worked with success for hundreds of years with but 
very inferior means for their development, while the richest accumula- - 
tions of the ore in the older mines are apparently yet to be uncovered, 
and the probability exists that lodes more profitable than any yet 
found by Americans or Mexicans are to be found in the regions remain- 
ing undeveloped and almost unexplored, on account of the hostility of 
the Apaches. The most important mine as yet developed in the Terri- 
tory is the Heintzelman, or Cerro Colorado, situated 24 miles west of 
Tubec; a selected quality of ore from this mine having yielded $1,000 
of silver per ton, 60 tons of inferior ore producing $24,000 in silver. 
The Mowry mine, formerly called the Patagonia, in the vicinity of the 
beautiful Lanoita Valley and the Rio de la Santa Cruz, within ten miles 
of the southern boundary of the Territory, is situated at an elevation of 
more than 6,000 feet above sea-level, containing argentiferous galena 
impregnated with arsenic, easily reduced by smelting, producing an 
average of $60 per ton, and sometimes as high as $350 to the ton of 
selected ore. Other productive mines are the Santa Rita, Salero, 
Cahuabi, San Pedro, and numerous others, some of recent discovery 
and some well known, but for many years abandoned, on account of 
Indian difficulties. The present determined policy of the general and 
local governments toward depredatory Indians, however, has recently 
done much to assist the mining interests and aid the reoccupation of 
long-deserted mines; so that the prospects of the Territory in. this 
connection are brighter now than ever before since it became a part 
of our domain, and so soon as the completion of either or all of the pro- 
jected interoceanic lines of railway across its: limits shall furnish the 
requisite transportation for its full development, its Indian question 
wili probably be no longer troublesome, and this young and remote 
political division rapidly advance to the important position in the 
Union warranted by its many sources of immense wealth. 

The capital of Arizona is Tucson, situated in the valley of Santa Cruz 
River, on the road from Fort Yuma to the Rio Grande, in the heart of an 
excellent agricultural country and with rich mines in the immediate 
vicinity. Other important towns are Prescott, situated 140 miles east 
of the Colorado, in the midst of a rich and extensive mining region; 
La Paz, a mining town on the Colorado, 150 miles above the Gila, 
having considerable trade, the river being navigable both above and 
below this point by light-draught steamers; Arizona City, Wickenburg, 
Phoenix, Florence, and Tubece. 

The act of Congress authorizing the organization of the Territory of 
Arizona made it a separate surveying district; but it was afterward 
attached to the district of New Mexico by act of July 2, 1864, to that 
of California by act of March 2, 1867, and has since been detached and 
again made a separate district by act of July 11, 1870. The point of 
junction of Salt River, or Rio Salinas, with the Gila was adopted as the 
_ initial point for public surveys in the Territory, this point being inter- 
sected by the base line and meridian governing the extension of all 
other lines. Contracts were entered into by deputy surveyors with the 
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surveyor general of California, while this was part of his district, for the 
extension of standard and exterior lines and the subdivision of several 
townships on the Gila River, near the initial point, and south and east 
of the Pima reservation, all of which surveys have been returned as 
closing the contracts; but no returns have yet been received under a 
contract subsequently made by the same surveyor general for the exten- 
sion of the lines of public surveys south and east of the present surveyed 
district in the direction of the city of Tucson, nor has there been any 
contracts forwarded for approval by the surveyor general appointed 
under authority of the before-mentioned act of July EE 1S 70: 

There has now been surveyed in Arizona an aggregate of 1,761,783 
acres, the area remaining unsurveyed being computed at 7 1,144,521 
acres, and the area of public lands still to be disposed of by the Gov- 
ernment at 68,355,890 acres. All applications to enter the public lands 
within this Territory, under the laws of Congress providing for the dis- 
posal of the same, should be addressed to the United States land office 
at Prescott. 


COLORADO, 


which has Utah on the west, New Mexico and the Indian Territory 
on the south, Kansas and Nebraska on the east, and Wyoming and 
Nebraska on the north, was organized as a Territory by act of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1861. It embraces an area of 104,500 square miles, equal 
to the six New England States and Kentucky. This region is tra- 
versed, near its center, from north to south, by the main chain of the 
Rocky Mountains, whose snow-capped peaks constitute the water-shed 
of the continent. The mountain valleys have an altitude of from 
9,000 to 6,000 feet, while the highest culminating mountain crests 
attain an altitude of 11,000 to 14,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The mountain system of this Territory embraces four-sevenths 
of the entire area, and includes nearly all the timber and deposits of 
valuable mineral in the Territory. The altitude and geographical 
features of Colorado, its remoteness from large bodies of water, and 
proximity to the Rocky Mountain Range, are circumstances rendering 
irrigation important to the highest developmexrt of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Water for this purpose is therefore the great desideratum in 
the agricultural development of the Territory. The region adjacent to 
the eastern boundary of Colorado consists of high rolling plains, inter- 
sected by but few streams, yet clothed for the most part with fine 
growth of nutritious grasses. These plains rise gradually in their west- 
ward extension until they approach the foot-hills of the mountains in 
the vicinity of longitude 105° west from Greenwich, where these plains 
expand into broad valleys, and as they become copiously watered the 
soil increases in fertility, while the buffalo and gama grasses with 
which they are clothed increase in luxuriance. These plains comprise 
three-sevenths of the area of Colorado, a region as large as the State of 
Mississippi, and, with the exception of the parks and valleys along the 
mountain streams, include all the arable land. It is supposed that one- 
sixth of the area of these plains, or 4,766,960 acres, can be irrigated by 
the water from the streams and rendered exceedingly productive. 

In the progress of settlement, the agricultural population sought the 
region possessing the greatest natural advantages for that branch of 
industry, and hence located in the narrow belt of country adjacent to 
the eastern slope of the mountains, in close proximity to large bodies of 
timber and those streams possessing the best facilities for irrigation. 
The northeastern part of Colorado is drained by the South Fork of Platte 
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River and its tributaries, the southeastern part by the Arkansas and its 
affluents, while the San Luis region on the south and that adjoining on 
the west are watered by the Rio Grande del Norte, the Rio San Juan, 
and their respective branches, the former flowing by a general south- 
easterly course to the Gulf of Mexico, while the latter, in a westerly 
direction, unites with the Colorado of the West in the southern part of 
Utah. The western and northwestern portions of the Territory west of 
the continental divide are drained by Green, Bear, White, Grand, and 
Gunnison Rivers and their numerous affluents, all uniting in Utah to 
form the Colorado of the West in its course to the Gulf of California. 
These tributaries of the Colorado of the West are generally unnavigable 
and often flow through deep cafons with perpendicular walls of great 
length. The surface of this Territory, particularly in the mountain 
regions, is dotted with numerous beautiful fresh-water lakes. The 
waters are pure and fresh in all the streams and lakes in Colorado, and 
abound in varieties of delicious fish. 

The climate of a region so extensive, with an altitude of from 7,000 to 
13,000 feet above the level of the sea, embracing rugged mountains 
and extensive undulating plains, is necessarily varied, yet this Terri- 
tory is generally healthy, the mountain air being fresh and pure 
and favorable to longevity. This region contains no Swainp or over- 
flowed lands. The miasmatic diseases which generally prevail in the 
rapid settlement and improvement of new countries are here of rare 
occurrence. In the mountain regions the rainy season occurs in May, 
June, and July, but little falling during the residue of the year. Snow- 
fall begins about the first of October, and continues until April, the 
heaviest being generally during the month of January. Frost appears 
about the middle of September, and continues until the opening of 
spring, which occurs about a month earlier than at the same latitude in 
the East. The season of plowing and seed-planting is generally in the 
months of February and March. It is noticeable that vegetation germi- 
nates earlier throughout this region as longitude increases westward. 

The soil of the valleys rests upon calcareous rock, and consists prin- 
cipally of alluvial formation and deposits from the vast granite mountains 
on the west. On the streams the soil consists of ashes and sand, with, 
as an essential element, decomposed vegetable matter. The uplands, or 
plateaus, possess a soil of warm, sandy loam, with a mixture of gravel 
and friable clay. 

The soil of the valleys, on the plateaux, along the streams, and 
ascending high up on the mountain slopes, is generally rich, and, when 
properly supplied with moisture, produces luxuriant crops. Some of 
the finest agricultural land, including about 800,000 acres, is found 
on the upper streams of the South Platte, including Cache la Poudre, 
Big Thompson, Bear Creek, Clear. Creek, St. Vrain River, and its 
main tributary, Boulder Creek, which have their respective sources 
in the mountains forming the eastern rim of the North and Middle Parks. 
A very large proportion of the land drained by these streams after 
debouching from the mountains in which they rise is susceptible of 
cultivation, while the residue is for the most part adapted to grazing 
purposes. The creek bottoms vary in width from half a mile to five 
wiles, while the uplands generally consist of low ridges, varying in 
height from a few feet at the confluence with the Platte to fifty feet at 
the base of the mountains, seldom rising into abrupt ridges. This region 
is nearly all susceptible of irrigation, and is clothed with a luxuriant 
growth of excellent, nutritious grasses. The lower valley of the South 
Platte includes a large area, possessing a fertile soil, which is being 
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rapidly taken up by settlers for agriculture and grazing. Deposits of 
red hematite exist in considerable quantities in the northeastern part of 
the Territory, near the South Platte, which promises to be of immense 
value. 

Summit County embraces the whole northwestern part of Colorado, 
including an approximate area of 19,556 square miles. It is a moun- 
tainous region, well watered and timbered, abounding in rich mineral 
deposits, with numerous springs highly charged with medicinal prop- 
erties. 

The timber is generally of excellent quality, and consists of oak, pine, 
and poplar. In a large portion of this county the soil is fertile, produc- 
ing a luxuriant growth of indigenous grasses and wild flowers, growing 
nearly to the summits of the highest mountains. This county has not 
yet been fully explored, but is known to contain rich deposits of gold, 
silver, and coal. North Park lies in the northeastern part of this county, 
and is drained by the Big Laramie and North Platte, and consists of 
alternate belts of meadow and forest. There are here but few settlers, 
the altitude rendering it less desirable for agriculture and grazing than 
some other parts of the Territory. . 

The extensive forests of the North Park will prove of great value in 
the future development of the country for fuel and lumber. The soil of 
the North Park is rich, as shown by the luxuriant native growth of 
vegetation, yet no extensive experiments have been made in the growth 
of grain or vegetables. In the expansion of the settlements in Colorado, 
the rich meadows of the North Park will undoubtedly be utilized for 
grazing purposes and as hay land. 

Middle Park, also situated in Summit County, is directly south of 
North Park, from which it is separated by a chain of mountains extend- 
ing from southeast to northwest, constituting part of the grand divide 
between the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific slopes. This park, 
70 miles long, with a width of 50 miles, surrounded by lofty snowy 
mountain ranges, is drained by Blue River and the headwaters of Grand 
River. Middle Park is really made up of a series of smaller parks, each 
somewhat independent of the others, and often representing different 
geological formations. No considerable portion of this park has been 
placed under cultivation, yet the soil is good, producing an excellent 
growth of nutritious grass and an abundant supply of fine timber. 
That portion of this park which is not covered by forests expands into 
broad open meadows, and is peculiarly adapted for grazing purposes. 
The grasses of these extensive meadows are interspersed with beautiful 
wild flowers of nearly every hue, presenting a most pleasing contrast 
in crossing the broad undulating surface of the park. 

Lake County joins Summit on the south, and extends to the Uncom- 
pahgre Mountains on the south, embracing an area of over 15,000 
Square miles, or about three times the extent of the State of Vermont. 
This county is drained on the east by the Arkansas River, and on the 
north, west, and south by the Rio San Miguel, Rio Dolores, Uncom- 
pahgre, Dallas, Gunnison, Unaween, and Cebolta Rivers, and contains 
but comparatively a small proportion of arable land, which is found in 
the valleys of the streams. It is traversed by the Elk, Roan, Sawatch, 
San Miguel, and Uncompahgre Ranges. This county is a mountainous 
region, the greater portion having as yet been but im »erfectly explored. 
Valuable mines of gold, silver, copper, and iron are reported in various 
localities, while valuable deposits of coal are known to exist in the 
southwestern region. The arable land is of but limited area, and is 
restricted mostly to the narrow valleys of the large water-courses. 
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The South Park lies in part in the last-named county, and east of 
the continental divide. It is 60 miles long and 30 wide, embracing 
an area of 2,000 square miles, surrounded on all sides by gigantic 
ranges of mountains, whose culminating crests tower above the line 
of perpetual snow. ‘This park is well watered and timbered, possessing 
a fine soil, salubrious climate, good roads, and magnificent natural 
scenery. It abounds in rich mineral deposits, gold being found both ( 
in placer and quartz lodes. There are here several sulphur and salt 
springs. It is strictly a mineral region, although some portions are ) 
suitable for grazing, extensive herds of cattle and sheep being here an- 
nually fed. | 

The San Luis Park lies in the southern portion of Colorado, in the 

counties of Conejos and Saguache, embracing an area of nearly 18,000 » 
square miles, or about twice the size of the State of New Hampshire. 
It is flanked on the east by the Cordilleras and on the west by the 
Sierra Mimbres, two vast mountain chains which lift their heads far 
above the line of perpetual snow. It is watered by thirty-five mountain 
streams of greater or less volume descending from the incircling crests 
of snow. Nineteen of these flow into San Luis Lake, while the others 
discharge their waters into the Rio del Norte in its course to the Gulf 
of Mexico. The general surface of the park has an altitude of 6,400 
feet, while the highest mountain peaks which begirt the plain at their 
feet rise 16,000 feet above the level of the sea. On the flanks of the 
great mountains dense forests of pine, fir, spruce, aspen, hemlock, oak, 
cedar, and pinion alternate with broad natural meadows, producing luxu- 
riant growth of nutritious grasses. The plains are dotted with timber, 
but are for the most part clothed with rich grasses, upon which stock 
subsists throughout the year without any other food, and requiring no 
Shelter. The soil is fertile, and, with the aid of irrigation, produces 
abundant crops. | 

The mountain air is salubrious and the scenery grand. Thermal 
springs abound in this region, generally highly charged with medicinal 
properties, in which sulphur predominates. 

That portion of Conejos County lying west of the San Luis Park is a 

mountainous region, containing gypsum, gold, and coal; abounding also 
in mineral springs, cold, thermal, and hot. It is drained by the head- 
waters of the Rio Grande and the streams which unite to form the Rio 
San Juan, the latter joining the Colorado of the West in Southern Utah. 
It embraces a considerable area of arable land, which, with irrigation, 
produces fine crops of wheat, barley, and potatoes, but grazing is the 
chief occupation of the population, who are mostly of Mexican descent, 
and speak the Spanish language. 2 

The southeastern part of the Territory is drained by the Arkansas, 
with its tributaries, and embraces a large area of land adapted to agri- : 
culture. Timber is found on the mountain slopes, and the plains are : 
clothed with tine grasses, affording superior facilities for grazing. : 

Remunerative mining operations of Colorado date as far back as 1858, 
when gold was taken from the gulch mines or placers in Cherry Creek, 
opposite the present city of Denver, although the discovery of the 
precious metals was at an earlier period. The large quantities of gold 
produced from crude operations soon attracted thousands of persons 
from all parts of the country. Then followed the discovery of rich de 
posits of gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc which exist so abundantly 
in the granitic and metamorphic rocks constituting the true backbone 
of the Grand Cordilleras. Equally important also is the development of 
the rich deposits of mineral fuel now known to exist in this region. 
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Geologists have found it difficult to ascertain the precise extent of the 
great mineral belt of Colorado, but it is believed that useful minerals 
will be found abundant in nearly every section in the Rocky Mountains 
where the out-croppings of the gneissic and granitic rocks occur. The 
principal mining operations have been conducted i in the counties of Gil- 
pin, Clear Creek, Park, Summit, Lake, and Boulder, embracing a belt 
from 30 to 60 miles wide. The richest silver mines developed are in 
the vicinity of Georgetown, and the gold mines which have produced 
the richest ore are in the several vicinities of Gold Hill, Black Hawk, 
Central, and Nevada. 

In the mines of Colorado the gold ore rarely exists in considerable 
quantities without an intermixture of more or less silver, or the silver 
without tracings of gold and copper, and frequently even in the richest 
mines of the Territory all three metals are combined in the same ore. 
The placeys are distributed over a large extent of country, and continue 
to yield handsome returns. Water is generally abundant, and, with 
every natural facility for working the placers, it is probable that they 
will present a fine field for years for well-directed enterprise. The sur- 
veyor general estimates the product of the placers of Colorado during 
the last fiscal year at $1,500,000. The mining interest has been finally 
established upon a permanent and substantial basis, and is a sepa- 
rate branch of industry. It is regulated by science and capital, and the 
product of the gold and silver mines promises soon to equal that of 
the most promising days of the placers. The surveyor general esti 
mates the coin value of the mineral product of the quartz mines for 
the year ending June 30, 1870, at $2,500,187 ; the value of improvements 
at $6,102,460 in coin; and the value of capital employed in this branch 
of industry, at $2,362,660 in coin. 

Since the date of last report many important discoveries have been 
made for the treatment of ores at reduced cost, which will thus bring 
large quantities of low-grade ores to the mills which have been here- 
tofore regarded as of no practical value. The surveyor general reports 
the cost of mining and delivery of the ore on the surface at $4 per ton, 
hauling, $1 25 per ton, and milling, $2 50 per ton; the total cost thus 
reaching $4 75 per ton. 

Copper i is not found in a native state in large quantities, but exists in 
the form of pyrites distributed throughout the gold and silver mining 
districts, and in the mountains surr ounding the North, Middle, and South 
Parks. Copper glance is met with near Idaho City, in Clear Creek 
County, at Pleasant View, and in other localities. 

Lead occurs principally as an argentiferous galena, and is found in 
juxtaposition with gold and silver; but, like copper, this metal has not 
been mined except for fluxing in the process of smelting other ores. 
The most extensive deposits of galena occur in the lodes in the vicinity 
of Georgetown, where it yields to the ton from 100 to 600 ounces of 
silver. 

Iron pyrites occur throughout all the mines of Colorado in cubes and 
pentagonal dodecahedrons. Micaceous iron ore occurs in Elk Creek in fine 
crystals like mica; specular iron ore on the Cache la Poudre, St. Vrain 
River, and in some other localities. Spathic iron ore abounds in the 
vicinity of Georgetown ; titanic iron ore, near Central City, and hydrated 
oxide of iron is fr equently met with at South Boulder, Golden City, as 
well as in other localities, while red and brown hematite occurs in abun- 
dance in the vicinity of the deposits of coal. Zineblende is found in the: 
mines around Georgetown and Nevada City. 

Large areas of the plains of Eastern Colorado are underlaid with lig-- 
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nite and coal, which also exists along the base of the mountains and 
in the parks. The survey of the northern boundary of New Mexico in 
1868 revealed the existence of vast deposits of bituminous coal) in the 
southern part of Colorado, in the vicinity of the Raton Pass, and in nu- 
merous localities from the San Luis Valley to the west boundary of the 
Territory. Near the Rio la Plata it is spread over a large area, 80 
acres in one place being exposed. It is found in the valley of the Pur- 
gatory hiver, from Trinidad to the source, in almost one continuous line 
of out-croppings. ‘The coal mines which have been the most extensively 
developed occur in the older settled portions of Colorado, inthe counties 
of Boulder, Jefferson, Arapahoe, and Douglas. The Marshall mine of 
South Boulder Creek is the most valuable and extensive deposit of ter- 
tiary coal which has yet been developed west of the Mississippi River. 
Cannel coal of good quality has been discovered on the Rio San Juan 
and the Rio la Plata, and Albertine coal, or solidified petroleum, is re- 
ported on White River, in the western part of Summit County, several 
feet in thickness, and reported as extending over more than a thousand 
square miles. There are also many other minerals scattered throughout 
the Territory of greater or less commercial value and interest to sci- 
ence. 

A large area of Colorado is yet but imperfectly explored. Thirty 
miles west of Denver, at the town of Idaho, in Clear Creek County, 
there are warm springs of some celebrity, and at which several large 
hotels and bath-houses have been erected for the accommodation of in- 
valids and others. The water varies in temperature from 80° to 100° F, 
in the different springs. There is a remarkable soda spring in Current 
Creek, in Fremont County, 31 miles northwest of Cafion City, situated on 
the apex of a conical hill 100 feet in diameter and 40 feet high. The 
flow of the spring is insignificant, but the water is of the strongest solu- 
tion. Several springs of the same character exist at Caion City, the 
waters of which are quite palatable, and are drank habitually by the in- 
habitants of that vicinity. In the vicinity of Soda Creek rich deposits of 
gold have been discovered, but the miners have been unable to reach the 
bed rock in consequence of the heat, which increases rapidly after reachi ng 
a few feet below the surface. The use of the water, both internally and 
externally, is highly beneficial in rheumatic and other kindred diseases. 
There are soda springs ten miles southwest of Denver, from which a 
small amount of soda is manufactured. It is reported that they are 
capable of producing three tons of crude soda per day, suitable for 
chemical and mining purposes. A short distance from the soda is a 
small white sulphur spring. Several alum springs exist in the same 
neighborhood, in and around which crystallized alum is found by di gging. 
Late geological reconnoissances in Colorado have revealed the existence 
of soda lakes and springs, which are regarded of importance. They 
occur in the metamorphic rocks, twelve miles southwest of Denver, 
between Turkey and Bear Creeks, covering considerable area. The in- 
crustation on the water has the appearance of discolored ice, while the 
earth surrounding is impregnated with soda. The water contains 
20 per cent. of soda, while the earth contains 33 per cent. of the 
salts. Soda springs, or boiling fountains, as they are termed, occur on 
Fountain Creek, three miles above Colorado City, in El Paso County, at 
the northeastern foot of Pike’s Peak. An analysis of the waters shows 
they contain carbonate and sulphate of soda, chloride of sodium, sulphide 
of calcium, and small traces of magnesia. These salts exist in abundance 
and constitute an important article in the manufacture of glass, with 
silicic acid, as well as in the refining of gold and silver when used in 
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the form of bicarbonate of soda. The water is very cold, and comes up 
with a bubbling sound, gas escaping on both sides of the stream and in 
its bed. The water is quite palatable when taken as an effervescent 
beverage with acid and syrup. 

The South Park Salt Works are situated southwest of Fair Play, the 
springs covering fifty acres. They have been worked heretofore to some 
extent by furnace evaporation, producing as high as two tons a day, at a 
cost of nearly $50 per ton. It is estimated that these springs discharge 
enough brine to yield daily at least forty tons of salt. These works have 
lain idle since the completion of the railroads in Colorado, as salt can be 
purchased in other localities and shipped to the Territory at a less cost than 
it can there be produced. There are several other small salt springs and a 
white sulphur one in the same locality. Salt occurs in several localities 
in a comparatively dry state. All grades of it find a ready home mar- 
ket for mining, grazing, or domestic purposes. A mineral spring is — 
reported in the northwestern part of Lake County, west of the Arkansas 
River, the waters of which in taste resemble some of the mineral spring 
waters at Saratoga, New York. Of the mineral springs of Colorado those 
charged with sulphur are the most important and abundant. Probably 
the most valuable of this class is the hot sulphur spring in the Middle 
Park, near the right bank of Grand River, and forty feet above it, break- 
ing out from a hillock of near that height formed by deposit from the 
water. There are several springs near at hand, evidently from the same 
source, forming one stream or brooklet of forty inches, and uniting with 
Grand River. The temperature of the water at the outlet ranges 
from 109° to 116° F. Besides white sulphur, the water shows iron 
and magnesia, while the deposits around the spring contain gypsum 
and sulphur. No analysis of the water has been reported. A basin in 
the rock forms an admirable natural bath, and the waters when applied 
externally are found wonderfully efficacious in rheumatic and scrotulous 
diseases and for bruises and sprains. On the opposite side of the river 
there is a small white sulphur spring. Springs of the same character 
are found 75 miles to the northwest, on the headwaters of White River. 
Hot sulphur springs have also been discovered on Grand River, near the 
mouth of Roaring Fork, 100 miles southwest of those mentioned in the 
Middle Park. The Pagosa Spring is on the Rio San Juan, just north of 
the south boundary, near the one hundred and third degree of longitude 
west from Greenwich, close to the base of the San Juan Mountains, at an 
altitude of 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. It is situated on the low 
lands, 200 yards from the river, and is 80 feet long and 50 wide. The earth 
near the edges is covered with incrustation from two to four inches thick, 
composed mainly of sulphur and iron, perforated, and having the ap- 
pearance of pumice stone, but possessing the solidity of marble. The 
water has a bluish cast, boiling up in the center, with a heavy bubbling 
sound, in a column fourteen inches high and two feet in diameter, where 
it has a temperature of 200° F., being cooler at the surface on the outer 
edges. When sufficiently cooled for drinking purposes it is found quite 
palatable, resembling Congress water. The waters of this spring, con- 
taining sulphur and iron, are reputed to possess great curative qualities, 
and are the resort of Mexicans and Indians for hundreds of miles. For 
a distance of 300 feet around this spring the earth is perforated, and a 
sulphurous vapor constantly issues through apertures of various sizes. 
The Indians and Mexicans procure vapor baths by wrapping them- 
selves in blankets and prostrating themselves upon the ground over 
these apertures. This spring, standing at the foot of a high mountain, 
in the midst of pure, fresh mountain air, and surrounded by magnificent 
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scenery, possesses many natural advantages for a great fashionable resort 
in the future settlement of that part of the country. Several sulphur 
springs here occur along the Rio Navajo, and in other places in the south- 
ern border of the Territory. A cluster of hot white sulphur springs, some 
of which are highly charged, occurs near the western side of the South 
Park, in Lake County, along the banks of Chalk Creek, a stream enter- 
ing the Arkansas from the west. Again, near the Raton Pass, between 
the Arkansas River and San Luis Park, another very large sulphur 
spring exists, the waters of which reach a temperature of 100° or 105° F’. 
A fine magnesian spring has been discovered at the base of a high 
mountain on the Rio La Plata, in the southwestern portion of the Ter- 
ritory. 

Colorado is preéminently a mining region, its mineral wealth hav- 
ing attracted the largest portion of its present population. It is, 
therefore, but recently that special attention has been given to the culture 
of the soil, and hence we have in this report comparatively meager 
data; still, sufficient is known to make it apparent that, by proper culture 
and irrigation, many of the choicest fruits, vegetables, and cereals of 
the north temperate zone can be grown here. Of the cereals, wheat, 
oats, barley, and corn grow in perfection. Wheat has been grown 
throughout the length of the Territory, from north to south, in San 
Luis Park, south of the Arkansas, and nearly all along the Arkansas, 
North Platte, and South Platte, and their branches. Thus far spring 
wheat bas been almost exclusively cultivated, in view, mainly, of the 
difficulty in preparing the ground in autumn for sowing winter wheat. 
All the varieties which have been sown grow well and represent their sev- 
eral peculiarities, but the White Sonora is the most highly prized, on 
account of the beautiful white flour it makes and its heavy yield. The 
measured bushel of Colorado wheat will weigh from 62 to 64 pounds. 
The wheat grown in Colorado is claimed to have the same peculiari- 
ties as that of the Pacific coast—to require to be moistened betore 
grinding, to yield more flour than the same bulk or weight of wheat 
grown in the East, and to bear transportation to any part of the world 
without damage from climatic influences. Oats yield abundantly and 
are raised with ease. The demands for barley have not been such 
as to induce the culture of large crops, but so far as it has been tried it 
produces well. Rye and corn produce good crops, but the yield is not 
quite equal to that of the Eastern States or the Mississippi Valley. 
The culture of potatoes and all other root crops, as well as melons and 
the most common kinds of vegetables of the same latitude, both east 
and west, has been attended with the most satisfactory results. There 
is reason to believe that all the hardier, and perhaps other, fruits may 
be here raised successfully. 

Orchards have been planted in the valley of the South Platte and 
Upper Arkansas, the experiments, so far as reported, having, in the main, 
proved satisfactory. The subject of planting forest trees upon the tree- 
less plains in Eastern Colorado, where timber is deficient, has engaged 
the attention of but few settlers as yet, but the feasibility of this mat- 
ter has been demonstrated in the fine grove of cottonwood now growing 
luxuriantly in the city of Denver. 

The surveyor general, in his annual report, estimates the average 
yield of crops in the Territory as follows: Wheat, 30 bushels; oats and 
barley, 35 bushels ; corn, 30 bushels; and potatoes, 100 bushels per acre. 
It is common among farmers to produce, with the aid of irrigation and 
proper cuiture, 60 bushels of wheat, 80 bushels of oats, and 70 bushels 
of barley, demonstrating the great fertility of the soil and the benefits 
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derived from irrigation as an offset against the additional expense in- 
curred in its use. All kinds of grain which can be produced in the 
same latitude east can be raised in perfection, with the aid of irriga- 
tion. Melons and vegetables attain enormous proportions and at the 
Same time retain the tenderness, sweetness, and juiciness of the 
smaller growth in other sections. Wild fruits are everywhere abundant 
and delicious in flavor. The crop of 1869 was larger than that of the 
year 1868, and has been placed at 675,000 bushels wheat, 600,000 bush- 
els corn, 550,000 bushels oats and barley, and 350,000 bushels of pota- 
toes and other root crops, which, with the hay and dairy product, is esti- 
mated to possess a market value of at least $3,500,000. The present sea- 
son has been here one of unparalleled productiveness, it being estimated 
that the aggregate agricultural product of Colorado for 1870 will be 
much greater than that of any preceding year, and its market value cor- 
respondingly enbanced. The surveyor general estimates the whole area 
in cultivation in the Territory at 63,463 acres, of which, during the pres- 
ent year, 22,750 acres were sown in wheat, 12,571 acres in oats, 3,142 
acres in barley, 20,000 acres devoted to the culture of corn, and 5,000 
acres to the production of potatoes and vegetables. It will be observed 
that this estimate does not include lands devoted to grazing, dairying, 
and to the growth of grass for hay, which would probably swell the 
area to 200,000 acres. While the agricultural interests of Colorado 
Show every indication of thrift and rapid development and expansion, 
it must remain subordinate to the grazing interest, which promises for 
all time to come to prove the second great source of wealth in the Ter- 
ritory. A very large area of this region, including extensive tracts 
of the gravelly plains, the mountain slopes, and foot-hills, as well as 
many portions of the valleys, possesses peculiar advantages for sheep and 
wool growing. This interest has already attained considerable import- 
ance. The surveyor general estimates that of the wool clip of this year 
at least 2,000,000 pounds have been shipped to the eastern markets 
alone. The amount required to supply the local demand would proba- 
bly increase this amount by several hundred thousand pounds. The 
rich indigenous pastures afford an abundant supply of food throughout 
the year. Shelter is not generally needed during the winter, so that 
sheep can be kept at a trifling cost. In this congenial climate they mul- 
tiply with great rapidity and the fleeces exceed in weight and quality 
those of similar breeds in other localities. Besides, the various diseases 
incident to the crowded pastures and folds of the East are rarely met 
with. These circumstances cannot fail to place this region, at no dis- 
tant day, among the first wool-growing districts in the United States. 
The raising of horses, cattle, and mules is attended with the same facil- 
ity as sheep-growing, and each of these interests is daily increasing in 
importance. 

The increased facilities of communication and transportation, both 
east and west, will tend to stimulate grazing industry. A few years 
ago beef cattle were driven from California into Colorado to find a mar- 
ket, the latter region not then producing sufficient beef to supply local 
demand. Since the completion of the railroads to the Pacific, large 
shipments of cattle have been made from Colorado to supply the market 
of California. 

Since the date of last report the Kansas Pacific Railroad, from Kansas 
City, Missouri, to Denver, the Denver Pacific, uniting Denver with 
Cheyenne, on the Union Pacific Railroad, and the road between Denver 
and Georgetown, have been finished and are in operation. The comple- 
tion of these roads, which connect with the grand railroad system of the 
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continent, will give new impetus to immigration, reduce the rates of 
transportation to and from the Territory, and add largely to the devel- 
opment of the vast resources of this region, and to the settlement of 
the agricultural wastes and of the broad plains and mountain slopes 
so admirably adapted to raising horses and cattle, as well as wool- 
growing. 

Since last report there have been surveyed 3,269,104.27 acres. The 
whole area over which the lines have been extended here is equal to 
7,491,280 acres. The surveys during the last fiscal year were mainly 
south of the Arkansas, embracing the Vigil and St. Vrain region; sur- 
veys having been here extended pursuant to act of Congress approved 
the 25th February, 1869. During the same period there were taken up 
211,983.44 acres, leaving 62,576,670.56 acres yet to be disposed of. 


WYOMING 


lies between the forty-first and forty-fifth degrees of north latitude, 
and the twenty-seventh and thirty-fourth degrees of west longitude from 
Washington, having on the east Dakota and Nebraska; on the south 
Colorado and Utah; on the north Montana; while on the west it adjoins 
Montana, Utah, and Idaho. 

It was organized, by act of July 25, 1868, out of the region attached 
to Dakota by act of July 26, 1864; having formerly been_ included 
within the limits of Idaho, and still earlier known as part of Nebraska. 

Wyoming has an average length from east to west of 355 miles, with 
a width of 276, embracing an area of 97,833 square miles, or 62,645,120 
acres; equal to that of the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Con- 
necticut. 

This Territory comprises an extensive elevated region, traversed, in a 
general southeasterly and northwesterly course, by the main chain of 
the Rocky Mountains. The Wind River Range, in the northwestern 
part, is a portion of the Rocky Mountain system, and constitutes a 
part of the grand continental divide. 

The highest culminating crest in the Wind River Range is Fremont 
Peak, near longitude 110° west from Greenwich, and latitude 45° 30! 
north, attaining an altitude of 13,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. This peak constitutes the initial point of three grand water- 
sheds: The Columbia, flowing into the Pacific, after draining, with its 
affluents, the western part of Wyoming, all Idaho, Northern Nevada, 
Oregon, Western Montana, and the greater part of Washington Terri- 
tory; the Colorado of the West, that discharges its waters into the 
Gulf of California. after draining in its course Southwestern Wyoming 
and portions of Colorado, Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California; and, lastly, the Missouri, which, with its large and numer- 
ous affluents, after watering Northern and Eastern Wyoming, with a 
large area of Colorado, Montana, Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Missouri, unites with the Mississippi in its course to the Gulf of Mexico. 

All the streams west of the Wind River Range, including John Gray’s 
and Gros Ventres Rivers, have their rise in that range, and unite with the 
Snake River in Idaho, in its westward course into Washington Terri- 
tory, where it joins the Columbia. Green River and its affluents, in the 
southwestern part of the Territory, drain an area of 11,000,000 acres. 
One-fourth of the entire area of Wyoming is drained by the Yellow- 
stone and its affluents, flowing northeast 400 miles into Montana and 
Northwestern Dakota, where it unites with the Missouri. This river 
has its rise in Yellowstone Lake, the only lake situated east of the Wind 
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River Range, near the northern boundary, being 60 miles long and from 
10 to 20 wide. 

The Yellowstone is navigable for steamers during the spring and 
early summer for 300 or 400 miles from its junction with the Missouri, 
at Fort Union, Dakota. Wind River, having its source in the mountain 
range in the vicinity of Fremont Peak, flows southeast 100 miles 
through the southern flank of the Big Horn Mountains, uniting with 
the Popo Agie, near the forty-third parallel, where it turns to the 
north, and is known as the Big Horn River in its course to the 
junction of the Yellowstone, in Montana, to which it is quite an im- 
portant feeder. The other principal affluents of the Big Horn in this 
Territory are Gray Bull River and Bad Water Creek. Powder River 
rises in the Big Horn Mountains, and, by its numerous branches, among 
which are the Little Powder, Salt Clear Fork, and Crazy Woman’s Fork, 
drains a large area, underlaid with the soft yielding rocks of the lignite 
tertiary, and discharges a volume of water into the Yellowstone near 
longitude 105° 30’, and latitude 46° 30/ north, in Montana. 

Tongue River also rises in the Big Horn Range north and west of 
Powder; is nearly 100 miles in length, and in its course to the junc- 
tion of the Yellowstone flows through the same geological forma- 
tion as the Powder River. The Little Missouri drains a small extent 
of country in the northeastern portion of the Territory, between the 
North Fork of Cheyenne and the Little Powder. 

The Black Hill country, in the northeastern part of Wyoming, is 
drained by the North and South Forks of Cheyenne River, which, 
after an eastward course of nearly 400 miles, unite with the Missouri 
60 miles above Fort Pierre, Dakota. The North Fork of Cheyenne, 
which receives most of its volume from the Black Hills, rises further 
west in the tertiary formation, and forms the divide between the waters 
of the Yellowstone and Missouri. The South Fork has its source in the 
same divide, and, after flowing along the southern base of the Black 
Hills, and receiving numerous tributaries, unites with the North Fork, 
30 miles east of the Black Hills, to form the Big Cheyenne. Like 
most of the streams of this region, there is great difference between the 
high and low water mark in both the North and South Forks of the Big 
Cheyenne. During the rainy season, and while the snows are melting on 
the mountains, these streams discharge immense volumes of water, but 
after this season they may be forded at many points. The South Platte 
and its numerous branches drain the whole southeastern portion of Wy- 
oming, south of the forty-third parallel and east of the continental 
divide, including an area of 28,000 square miles in Wyoming, having 
its source in North Park, Colorado. 

The Big Laramie, one of the principal affluents of the North Platte, 
has its source in the North Park, in Colorado, and is fifty yards wide 
and two feet deep. 

The Little Laramie, coming from the Medicine Bow Mountains, flows 
through a synclinal valley, in places five miles in width. 

The Chugwater, another affluent of Laramie, is 100 miles in length, 
having its source in the Laramie Range. Sweetwater River has its 
source near South Pass, flows east over 200 miles along the northern 
base of the Sweetwater Mountains, and joins the North Platte near the 
foot of Independence Rock. Medicine Bow River, rising in the Elk 
Mountains, is a considerable stream of clear, pure water, flowing through 
a broad valley, and is fringed with a wide belt of bitter cottonwood. 

Poison Spring River rises between the Rattlesnake Hills and Inde- 
pendence Rock, and unites with the North Platte at the foot of Red 
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Butte, west of Fort Casper. The waters of this river contain an arsen- 
ious solution, said to be destructive to human life; hence the name 
Poison Spring River. Fish are found in the North Platte and its afflu- 
ents. The waters of nearly every stream in Wyoming are pure, fresh, 
and palatable, having their source in mountain springs supplied by the 
melting snow on the mountain ranges which intersect every portion of 
the Territory. In approaching Wyoming from the east the eye of the 
traveler falls first upon the Black Hills, which lie part in Dakota and 
also in the northeastern part of Wyoming, being situated between the 
forty-third and forty-fifth degrees north latitude, and the one hundred 
and third and one hundred and fifth degrees of west longitude, deriving 
their name from the dark and gloomy appearance which the range pre- 
sents in the distance. Recent geological reconnoissance shows the Black 
Hills to occupy an area 100 miles long by 60 in width, embracing 6,000 
Square miles, one-third of which is covered by heavy forests of pine 
timber. 

The base of the Black Hills is 2,500 to 3,000 feet above the sea-level, 
while the highest culminating crests attain an altitude of 6,700 feet. 

In geological structure the central portion of the Black Hills is com- 
posed of red feldspathic granite, resting upon a series of metamorphic 
Slates and schists, the various fossiliferous formations of this region fol- 
lowing in their order to the summits of the cretaceous upon each axis of 
elevation, the whole being inclined at a greater or less angle against the 
granitoid rocks. 

The Laramie Range lies southwest of the Black Hills, with which it is 
connected, by a low anticlinal, which is sometimes concealed by recent 
tertiary deposits; the range, in the aggregate, being composed of a num- 
ber of small spurs or ranges. The most southerly extension unites with 
the main range of the Rocky Mountains near Long’s Peak, in Colorado, 
and extends northward, in the form of a curve, to the Red Buttes, at the 
confluence of the Poison Spring with the North Platte. 

This range, in geological structure, is composed of a nucleus mostly 
of red syenite, with the fossiliferous, silurian, carboniferous, triassic, 
jurassic, cretaceous, and in places the lignite tertiary formations, in- 
clining from each side of a central axis at various angles. The Big Horn 
Mountains, which occupy an area 180 miles long and 50 wide, a little 
north of the geographical center of the Territory, are the most im- 
portant spur or range of the main chain of the Rocky Mountains east 
of its culminating crests. The general trend of this range is nearly 
northwest and southeast, the northern extension passing beyond the 
northern limits of Wyoming into Montana, while the southern has made 
a flexure to the west, where it soon loses its granitoid character, and 
thence, to the junction with the Wind River Mountains, is composed 
entirely of more modern eruptive rocks. : 

An anticlinal valley extends from the base of the Big Horn Mountains 
across the prairie, connecting them at Red Butteson the North Platte with 
Laramie Range. Geologically, the Big Horn Range is composed, in the 
nucleus or central portion, of granite and granitoid rocks, with the same 
series of fossiliferous formation inclining at various angles from the 
sides of elevation, as are to be observed along the base of the Laramie 
Range and around the Black Hills. The highest peaks attain an alti- 
tude of from 8,000 to 12,000 feet above the level of the sea, and are clad 
with perpetual snow. The eruptive portion connecting it with the Wind 

tiver Mountains is exceedingly rugged and inaccessible, presenting the 
appearance of a connected series of basaltic cones, abounding in mag- 
nificent mountain scenery throughout the entire extent. In geological 
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structure, the Wind River Mountains, in the vicinity of the headwaters 
of Wind River, appear to be composed entirely of eruptive rocks, while 
to the northward the mass is composed largely of red and gray feld- 
Spathic granite, with the fossiliferous rocks reaching high up the sides 
and inclining at various angles. Besides these ranges, the Sweetwater 
Mountains, which extend east and west, north of the forty-second paral- 
lel of latitude, between the South Pass at the headwaters of the Big 
Sandy and the North Platte, the Sweetwater River draining their north- 
ern base. 

The Rattlesnake Range lies northeast of the Sweetwater, and north of 
Independence Rock, while to the northwest, between the Yellowstone 
and Big Horn Rivers, is the southern extension of the Snow Mountains 
from Montana. In the southern part of the Territory the Medicine Bow 
Mountains, whose highest peaks reach above the line of perpetual snow, 
and the eastern part of the Territory, are drained respectively by 
branches of the Laramie and North Platte, and to the north are the 
Elk Mountains, in which the Medicine Bow River has its source. Still 
further northward and to the west of Fort Halleck is Sheep Mountain, 
composed mostly of yellowish gray sandstone. 

The mountains in the southwestern part of the Territory are the 
Bishop, Queen, and Horned Mountains, spurs of the Sierra Escalante in 
Colorado. It is a noticeable feature in the mountain system of Wyom- 
ing that nearly all the ranges composed of eruptive rocks are exceedingly 
rugged in their outline and irregular in their trend, while those com- 
posed of a granitoid nucleus extend in a more continuous line of fracture, 
and present far less inequality in their outline. Wyoming is strictly a 
mountain region, a great portion of which has not as yet been thoroughly 
explored; the general surtace of the valleys being 3,000 to 6,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, while the mountain ranges rise to an altitude of from 
3,000 to 7,000 feet higher. Many of the mountain slopes and foot-hills 
produce bunch and buffalo grasses, occasionally with scattering pine, 
spruce, and aspen timber, while higher up on the mountain sides, and on 
the summits of the lower ranges, vast forests of excellent pine, spruce, and 
hemlock timber are to be found. The existence of these immense forests 
will wield an important influence in the development of the extensive de- 
posits of mineral to be found in this region. Among the regions pro- 
ducing the largest forests are the Black Hills, in the northeast, the 
Medicine Bow, Elk, Sweetwater, and Big Horn, and Laramie Range 
east of the continental divide, and on the mountains in the vicinity of 
Green River, as well as sections of the Wind River Range. The timber 
frequently attains large size, is straight, and will produce an excellent 
quality of lumber suitable for the demands of civilization. Owing to 
the altitude of this region, and the small rain-fall during the year, the 
climate is too arid for the fullest development of vegetation without 
the aid of artificial irrigation. The soil of the valleys of all the streams 
flowing into the North Platte, and along bases of many mountain ranges, 
is fertile, and, wherever the lands can be properly irrigated, abundant 
crops of cereals and the more hardy vegetables can be produced without 
the slightest difficulty. The valleys ot the Laramie, Chug Water, and 
other streams produce heavy growths of rich indigenous grasses, hun- 
dreds of tons of which are annually cured for hay. Many of the mount- 
ain valleys are sheltered from the severe and sweeping winds of winter, 
and in these stock may be kept throughout the winter without shelter. 
The region west of the Laramie rises to a greater altitude ; the season is 
cousequently shorter. The climate of Wyoming is mild for the greater 
part of tbe year, subject, however, to sudden changes and extreme cold 
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in winter, especially above the beds of the valleys. The air is pure, 
dry, and healthy, free from miasmatic exhalations. The Territory 
abounds in mineral springs, cold and thermal, among which are alkaline, 
sulphurous, saline, and chalybeate. Some of these springs have already 
reached considerable celebrity on account of the curative qualities of 
the water. Hot sulphur springs are the most numerous along Yellow- 
stone River and around Yellowstone Lake. Wyoming is extremely 
valuable as a mineral region. The recent geological reconnoissances 
which have been made demonstrate the fact that in the tertiary for- 
mation extensive beds of coal exist, often in juxtaposition with rich 
deposits of iron ore. The area of the coal field east of the mountains 
in Colorado and Wyoming, between Lodge Pole Creek and the Arkan- 
sas River, has been estimated at 5,000 square miles. In connection 
with this coal, deposits of limonite have been found, generally in the 
form of nodules, varying in weight from one ounce to several hundred 
pounds. From the results of the experiments in utilizing these deposits 
of coal and iron ore, it is probable that a large proportion of both these 
deposits will in time be consumed, adding largely to the wealth and de- 
velopment of the country. In Colorado these beds of coal have been 
mined to a considerable extent, the veins varying in thickness from five 
to eleven feet. On Cooper Creek, fifteen miles west of Laramie Station, a 
vein of coal nine feet thick has been opened, the coal, though light, be- 
ing pure and compact. Other veins, some of which are from ten to 
twelve feet in thickness, have been found on Cooper’s Creek. Some 
portions of this coal have the appearance of dull bituminous, while others 
resemble the anthracite of Pennsylvania. It is of the best quality, be- 
ing close, compact, and moderately heavy, but, like most of the tertiary 
coals, upon being exposed to the action of the atmosphere it crumbles 
into small pieces. Nearly all the land between Rock Creek and Cooper's 
Creek has been selected in advance of the public surveys, with a view 
of securing title whenever surveyed. In the tertiary beds around Blk 
Mountain several seams of coal occur, one six feet in thickness; the 
hardened beds above and below the coal being filled with imperfect im- 
pressions of deciduous leaves and plants. One of the most marked de- 
velopments of the coal beds occurs at Carbon Station, on the Union 
Pacific Railroad, eighty miles west of Laramie Station. The openings 
are within two miles of the railroad, to which a track has been laid; the 
coal is compact and pure, and regarded as superior to the bituminous, 
and although not as hard, it is but little inferior to the anthracite. It 
has been used on the locomotives of the Union Pacific Railroad, as well 
as for domestic purposes, giving entire satisfaction. At Creston, on 
the Union Pacific Railroad, just east of the continental divide, a vein of 
coal of good quality has been reached at the depth of eighty-three feet. 
Near Separation, ten miles west of Rawlings Springs, a vein has been 
opened, supposed to be the same bed that is opened at Carbon, near 
Rock and Cooper’s Creeks. In case it should prove that all these open- 
ings are in the same bed, the deposits will underlie more than one hun- 
dred square miles. The coal seam at Separation is eleven feet in thick- 
ness, and of excellent quality. After crossing the continental divide, 
along the line of the railroad, the first coal vein which has been opened 
is near Point of Rocks, forty-five miles east of Green River, on Bitter 
Creek. Within a vertical height of eighty feet five veins have been 
opened, which are respectively five, one, four, three and six and one-half 
feet in thickness, the lowest bed being one hundred feet above the bed 
of the creek. This coal is harder, purer, and more compact than any 
yet discovered west of the Laramie Mountains. Besides these seams 
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there are several other beds in this vicinity, but which have not yet 
been fully examined by the miner. On Rock Spring Creek, twenty- 
eight miles from Point of Rocks, a coal bed, four feet thick, has been 
opened. It is reported outcrops of coal exist in over fifty localities 
along the line of the Union Pacific Railroad. The points mentioned at 
which coal has been discovered are all in the vicinity of the line of the 
railway, and it is presumed that as the country becomes thoroughly ex- 
plored, mineral fuel will be found in hundreds of new localities. The 
supply of timber within accessible distances of the railway will soon be 
consumed ; the existence, therefore, of these vast deposits of mineral 
fuel cannot be too highly estimated. The Union Pacific Railroad passes 
directly through these extensive coal fields, by means of which, with its 
connections, the coal can be transported to the extensive regions in the 
surrounding States and Territories. Iron ore exists in the Black Hill 
country in large quantities, and is reported in other localities. Mag- 
netic iron ore, of superior quality, and in vast quantities, is found near 
the source of the Chug Water, and in the bed of that stream, and 
on the hillsides along the stream. Nodular iron ore occurs in va- 
rious localities, in juxtaposition with the coal deposits along the rail- 
road line. The development of the vast deposits of coal and iron will 
do much toward the settlement of this region, and add largely to the 
revenue of the country. Gypsum, copper, and lead occur in several 
localities in the Territory, but no action is known to have been taken 
looking to the development of these deposits. There are several local- 
ities in the Territory where the precious metals are found. Gulch 
mining for gold is carried on in several places with various results, and 
as mines in one locality become exhausted, new discoveries are made in 
other sections. <A portion of the mountain system of Wyoming is a 
continuation northward of the same mountains in which are found the 
rich mines of Colorado. Since the opening of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road many small towns have sprung up along the line, rich mines have 
been opened, and numerous settlements made. 

Since the date of last report the Denver Pacific Railroad has been 
completed, uniting Denver and Cheyenne. These increased railroad 
facilities will open up to settlement a large area of country and largely 
enhance the wealth and prosperity of the Territory. 

Cheyenne, the political capital and chief city of the Territory, is sit- 
uated on Cow Creek, a branch of Lodge Pole Creek, 516 miles west of 
Omaha, and 102 miles north of Denver, at an altitude of 6,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

There are 59,164,787.80 acres of public lands in Wyoming yet to be 
dealt with, in the way of giving title under the laws of the United States. 


MONTANA. 


This recently-organized Territory has a surface of 92,016,640 acres, 
of which area one-half may be considered agricultural and grazing 
lands and the residue timber, mineral, mountain ranges, and lands which 
may be reclaimed by irrigation. There have been surveyed up to June 
30, 1870, 1,585,545 acres. 

Montana extends from the forty-fifth to the forty-ninth parallel of lat- 
itude—the northern international boundary—and from the twenty- 
seventh to the thirty-ninth meridian of longitude, constituting a larger 
extent of territorial area than that of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio combined. In the production of gold this Territory is second only 
to California, and embraces within its limits the range of the Rocky 
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Mountains and the sources of the Mississippi and Columbia Rivers— 
two of the largest on the continent—that empty into the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. 

The Rocky Mountain Ranges, traversing the Territory from its southern 
to its northern boundary, with a width of over 200 miles, constitute the 
most striking geographical feature of Montana. 

The Territory is divided by these ranges into two principal basins, 
and the spurs subdivide the basins into numerous valleys, which have 
an elevation of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
basins are formed by the Bitter Root, which is the highest and most 
westerly, and the Rocky, Wind River, Big Horn, and Bell Ranges, all 
of which have a trend northwest and southeast, and contain mines of 
gold and silver. The loftiest peaks vary from 10,000 to 14,000 feet, and 
their summits are covered with ice and perpetual snow. A large amount 
of moisture is condensed from the atmosphere upon the summits of these 
ranges, which falls principally in the form of snow on the slopes, melting 
during the warm season and thoroughly saturating the earth, inducing 
a fine growth of grass and timber throughout these regions. 

Although Montana is abundantly supplied with rivers of considerable 
size, the great elevation of the Territory causes such rapid currents as 
seriously obstruct navigation. West of the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains the rivers are unnavigable except for light-draught steam- 
boats, tor short distances, during certain seasons of the year, being fre- 
quently interrupted by shoals, rapids, and falls. 

The Little and Big Blackfoot, the Missola, and Hell Gate Rivers flow 
west by north, and after receiving the waters of the Bitter Root and 
Flat Head form the Clark’s Fork of the Columbia River, which flows to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The Oregon Steam Navigation Company has successfully navigated 
Clark’s Fork from Pend d’Oreille Lake to Thompson’s Falls, with small 
stern-wheel steamers. Flat Head Lake, in the northwestern section of 
the Territory, is the only lake of any considerable size. It is a beautiful 
sheet of limpid water, 35 miles long and 15 wide, surrounded by choice 
agricultural lands. 

The Missouri River, on the eastern slope, is navigable to Fort Benton, 
300 miles. This is the principal depot of supplies for the whole Terri- 
tory. The Yellowstone River is navigable, but has not been sufficiently 
explored to determine its capabilities for commerce. The Orow and 
Sioux Indians have extensive reservations in the valley of the Yellow- 
stone, and the country is wild and for the most part unexplored, and 
being set apart for the hunting grounds of those nations the white set- 
tler is excluded. 

The portion of Montana on the western slope forms a basin 250 miles 
long and 75 wide, drained by the rivers forming Clark’s Fork, before 
alluded to. This basin contains the best timber and as good grazing 
and farming lands as are in the Territory. The warm moist winds from 
the Pacific induce a more vigorous development of vegetable life than 
in other portions, where the lofty ranges of the Rocky Mountains pre- 
vent these winds from exercising their influence. This basin comprises 
eight beautiful valleys, viz., the Deer Lodge, Blackfoot, Bitter Root, 
lat Head, Jocko, Hell Gate, Flint Creek, and Mission. These valleys 
are celebrated for their agricultural productions and the mildness of their 
climate. Tomatoes, melons, and the smaller fruits mature to great per- 
fection, while wheat, oats, barley, rye, and potatoes are cultivated in 
greatabundance. Hell Gate Valley, 25 miles long and 6 broad, possesses 
fine agricultural and stock-raising resources. In Bitter Root Valley, 
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60 mileslong and 8 wide, is situated Fort Owen, around which a flour- 
ishing settlement exists, the valley being capable of sustaining a large pop- 
ulation. Deer Lodge Valley is celebrated for its picturesque scenery and 
the richness of its mineral and agricultural resources. It is 35 miles 
long and 10 broad, surrounded by low rolling hills covered with nutri- 
tious grasses, affording excellent pasturage. Cattle usually winter well 
in this section without hay or grain, and without housing. A large ex- 
tent of this western slope is one of the most admirable stock countries 
on the continent. The valleys and foot-hills furnish a large surface of 
natural meadows, whose products of different varieties of grasses are 
equal in quantity and quality to those of the cultivated meadows of the 
Middle States. The results already obtained from herding and the cul- 
tivation of the soil in these valleys give abundant assurance of the sue- 
cess of this branch of industry in the Territory. Timber of large growth is 
abundant on the western mountain slopes and in some of the valleys. 
Five species of pine, two of fir, one of spruce, and two of cedar are found 
on the mountains; and in the valleys and canons balsam, poplars, alders, 
and willows. None of the hard-woods, such as oak, hickory, beech, and 
maple, have been discovered in the Territory. In the upper portion of 
Deer Lodge Valley is situated a wonderful mound, composed of silicious 
and ferruginous deposits formed by a thermal spring. The mound is a 
truncated cone 30 feet in height, 100 feet in diameter at the base, and 
30 feet at thetop. Inthe winter the steam rises froma spring three feet 
in diameter in the summit, which is nearly at a boiling point, and gives 
the mound much the appearance of a large Indian lodge; very few such 
formations are found on the Pacific slope. Numerous hot springs have 
been discovered in different sections of the Territory. The expression 
of the scenery in some of the valleys of the western slope is exceedingly 
attractive ; spurs and broken chains of mountains, lofty summits regu- 
larly dispersed, rising above and beyond one another, are all extremely 
interesting to view. The streams and small lakes which abound among 
the hills in this locality are all well supplied with trout. 

On the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains is another basin, 150 
miles long and 100 wide, watered by the Wisdom, Beaver Head, Stink- 
ing Water, Jefferson, Madison, the two Gallatins, and the Prickly Pear 
Rivers. In this basin and the corresponding one on the western side of 
the rocky range is contained nearly all the present population and agyri- 
cultural and mineral wealth of the Territory. In the eastern basin lie 
the valleys of the Three Forks and Gallatin. They are about 40 miles 
long, with a width of 12 miles, and may be considered the garden of 
Montana. The climate is much milder than the latitude and elevation 
would seem to indicate, and the soil is unsurpassed for productiveness. 
A large extent of country in this region is under cultivation. Wheat is 
reported to yield 50 bushels to the acre; oats, 75 to 100; and potatoes, 
from 300 to 400 bushels to the acre, while garden vegetables have a mam- 
moth growth. The soil is a dark vegetable mold of great richness 
and fertility, very tractable, and experience has demonstrated its won- 
derful productiveness. Nature has provided for the irrigation of dis- 
tricts where required in the conformation of the country. The plateaus 
are nearly level, and the mountain streams, which are frequent and never 
failing, are readily turned from their courses and made to wind alon g 
the base of the hills upon the outer limits of the table-lands, and thence 
distributed over nearly all the arable surface requiring irrigation. 

There are immense tracts of this description which may be made 
available whenever the increase of population may require their culti- 
vation. 
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The following are the aggregate values of the leading agricultural 
productions for 1869 : Wheat, $900,000 ; barley and oats, $500,000 ; pota- 
toes, $1,000,000; hay, $200,000; and dairy products, $400,000. 

The high altitude of the Territory, the dryness of the air, the char- 
acter of the soil, retaining no poisonous exhalations, and the universal 
purity of its mountain streams, combine to give Montana a climate of 
wonderful salubrity. The atmosphere being comparatively free from 
moisture, renders the winters more agreeable than many of the climates 
in lower latitudes. The mean annual temperature of Clark’s Fork, west 
of the Rocky Mountains, in latitude 48°, corresponds with that of St. 
Joseph, Missouri, in latitude 41°, and that of Bitter Root Valley, in 46°, 
iS similar to that of Philadelphia, in latitude 40°. 

The development of the mineral wealth of Montana is at the present 
time most important. In the production of gold this Territory is only 
excelled by California, and is justly entitled to the name of the Golden 
Summit. Veins of gold, silver, copper, and lead have been found in 
nearly all the explored mountain regions. The placer minés are widely 
distributed, and are found even on the summits of the mountains, dif- 
fering in this respect from the California ranges, where the placers are 
confined almost exclusively to the gulches in the foot-hills and eafions 
in the mountains. The quartz lodes vary in thickness from a few inches 
to 50 and 60 feet, cutting through granite, talcose slate, sandstone, ime- 
stone, and many are as rich and extensive as any known in the history 
of mining enterprises. 

The older placer mines have been yielding steadily during the past 
year, and a number of new ones have been discovered. 

The mines on Cedar Creek and the adjacent streams in the western 
portion of the Territory are as rich as any onthe continent. It is esti- 
mated that from 5,000 to 10,000 miners may be profitably employed 
in this locality. The opening of most of the placers has been attended 
with an outlay of a large amount of capital to furnish the needed water. 

The county of Deer Lodge alone has 323 miles of ditch, with a eapa- 
city of 23,050 inches, miners’ measurement, constructed at a cost of 
$590,500 ; Lewis and Clark Counties have 111 miles of ditch, costing 
$2,196,500. There are in all over 700 miles of these artificial water 
conductors in the Territory, constructed at a cost of $3,500,000. 

Montana, from its isolated position, far removed from machine shops, 
has been hindered in the development of its quartz mining. But as 
the country advances these hindrances will be removed. There are 
some 40 mills in the Territory for working gold ores, erected at a cost 
of $1,000,000, some of which have met with fair success, and promise 
to make good paying and permanent investments. During the past 
year the quartz interests have materially improved. Patents have been 
issued to several claimants under the mineral act of July, 26, 1866. 

On Alder Gulch, in the Jefferson basin, or in that region of the Ter- 
ritory east of the Rocky Mountains, the first extensive mining operations 
were conducted. This gulch has produced more gold than any other 
locality in Montana. The result obtained for the first three years after 
its discovery is estimated at $20,000,000. 

In 18 months from the commencement of operations a population of 
10,000 had settled in this vicinity, causing the rapid building up of the 
towns of Nevada, Central City, Virginia City, and Summit City. 

The larger portion of the placer mines of the Territory which have 
thus far been successfully developed are those only which, from their 
favorable location with reference to water, could be easily worked with- 
out first expending capital in water ditches. Sections already worked 
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over by this wasteful method may be reworked with approved hy- 
draulic processes remuneratively. The principal mining districts are 
Dakota, Argenta, Summit, Kearsarge, Hot Springs, and Helena. 

Near Bannock City the first quartz mill was erected in.1863. It was 
worked by water-power, and contained six stamps of 400 pounds each. 
The irons used in the mill were obtained from old wagons, and fash- 
ioned in a blacksmith shop. The lumber used in its construction was 
nearly all obtained from the same source. The enterprise proved highly 
successful pecuniarily. ~ : 

It is estimated that $100,000,000 of gold have been taken from the 
mines of Montana since 1863. The yield during the past year was 
$12,000,000. | 7 

Bituminous coal of fair quality has been discovered along the Dear- 
born and Bighole Rivers and in the Mullen and Boseman Passes. Tin 
has been found in various localities on the surface, and the extent of 
territory over which it is known to exist leads to the belief that it will 
yet be discovered in paying quantities. 

The richness of the silver ore of the Territory has been fully demon- 
strated. The lodes, however, owing to the difficulty in smelting the 
ores and in obtaining skilled labor, have not proved as profitable as was 
to be hoped. 

The population of the Territory numbers about 21,000. Helena, the 
most important town, is regularly laid out and contains a number of 
fire-proof stone buildings, supports two newspapers, and has a popula- 
tion of 8,000. Stages connect it with Fort Benton and the various 
mining and agricultural towns of the Territory. The local land office 
is located at this point. ) ) 

Virginia City has a population of 4,000, and Nevada City and Diamond 
City 2,000 each. . 

With fine agricultural resources, a salubrious climate, and mineral 
wealth inexhaustible, Montana takes high rank among the States and 
Territories of the Union producing precious metals. 

The United States have now 86,836,819 33 acres to dispose of in 
Montana. 

IDAHO. 


By the act of Congress approved March 3, 1863, the Territory of 
Idaho was created. It had formed part of the Territory of Oregon, 
as organized by act of 14th August, 1848, and subsequently, viz., in 
1853, a part of this region was included in the Territory of Washington. 
In the subsequent organization of the Territory of Montana, by act of 
May 26, 1864, the limits of Idaho were reduced, and still further cur- 
tailed in the organization of the Territory of Wyoming, by act of 
28th of July, 1868. The present area of Idaho embraces 86,294 square 
miles, equal to 55,228,160 acres—a surface about equal in extent to that of 
the States of New York and New Jersey. It is estimated that the Ter- 
ritory contains 16,925,000 acres suitable, in their natural state, for agri- 
culture, and that the grazing surface is equal to 5,000,000 acres. The 
timber region embraces 7,500,000 acres; the mineral tracts 8,000,000 
acres, and nearly 14,500,000 acres of other lands may be reclaimed by 
irrigation and made available for agriculture and grazing. purposes. 

The portions of the Territory available for different industries, it is be- 
lieved, when fully developed, will be found equal in productive capacity 
to either Michigan, Iowa, or linois. The lakes of Idaho cover over 
half a million acres, while the heavily timbered mountain region In- 
eludes nearly a third of the surface of the Territory. The mineral de- 
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posits are found in the mountain regions, with the exception of some 
placer deposits, and are distributed in different parts of the Territory. 
Idaho extends through seven degrees of latitude, or 410 miles. The 
Territory is bounded on the north for miles by the British possessions, 
and expands to 257 miles at its southern limits; there it is bounded by 
Nevada and Utah; Oregon and Washington lie on the west; while the 
crest of the Bitter Root and the main chain of the Rocky Mountains 
form the eastern boundary, separating Idaho from Montana, Wyoming 
joining Idaho on the east for a distance of 135 miles. In the mountain 
system of this Territory the ranges or spurs and the high divides or 
water-sheds are named respectively after the streams or bodies of water 
descending the slopes along the bases or foothills or in the valleys below. 
From the Bitter Root and main chain of the Rocky Mountains, on the 
eastern border, subordinate ranges or spurs traverse the whole extent 
of the Territory. The Bitter Root Mountains are intersected, near the 
international boundary, by the Kootenah Range, which extends across 
the Territory. The waters on the northern slope, uniting in the valleys 
below, form a river, which flows into the Columbia. Proceeding south, 
the next range putting out from the Bitter Root Mountains is the Ceur 
d’Aléne Range, extending transversely across Idaho from east to west. 
South of these, and along the Clearwater and its tributaries, are the 
Clearwater Mountains. Along the Salmon River is the lofty, rugged, 
and snow-capped Salmon Range, while further up the Snake River are 
the Weiser, the Payette, the Boisé, the Owyhee, Sand Tooth, and Wind 
River Ranges. The highest culminating crests of many of these ranges 
attain a great altitude, often rising far above the line of perpetual 
snow, while their slopes are furrowed with numerous beautiful mountain 
rills and streams, and alternately clothed with pine forests and luxuri- 
ant grasses. 

The extreme northern section of Idahois watered by the Kootenah River, 
and the region of country adjacent to the Coeur d’Aléne Mountains is 
watered by St. Joseph’s River, the Pend d’Oreilles and Cur d’Aléne 
lakes and rivers, the region immediately to the south being traversed 
by the Palouse River. The Snake htiver, the most important stream in 
the Territory, rises in the Wind River Range, in Wyoming Territory, 
flows by a circuitous, but general westerly, course of 450 miles 
across the southern section of the Territory, making a great bend 
to the northward near latitude 43° 48 north, thence forming the 
western boundary of Idaho for a distance of over 150 miles. Upon 
its junction with the Clearwater it resumes its westward course 
until it unites with the Columbia River in the southwestern part 
of Washington Territory. This stream, besides numerous smaller ones, 
receives as tributaries in Idaho the Clearwater, Salmon, Weiser, Pay- 
atte, Boisé, Malade, Bruneau, Raft, and Blackfoot Rivers. It is naviga- 
ble from its confluence with the Columbia as far up as Lewiston, at the 
mouth of the Clearwater, but above that point for 150 miles to the 
mouth of Powder River, owing to the swiftness of the current and shal- 
lowness of the stream, navigation is difficult and often dangerous. 
Above the mouth of Powder, Snake River is navigable for light-draught 
Steamers during the greater part of the year through the heart of South- 
ern Idaho, to a point less than 100 miles to the line of the Central Pacific 
Railroad, north of Great Salt Lake. 

In this Territory one of the leadin g¢ and most striking objects of nat- 
ural scenery is the Shoshone Falls on Snake River, near the one hundred 
and fifteenth degree of longitude, being 600 feet wide and rivaling the 
Falls of Niagara in volume and height of descent, while they are said to 
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be unsurpassed for magnificence of the surrounding scenery. Just above 
the Shoshone Falls the Snake receives the waters of Wood River, the 
North Malade, and Raft, all streams of considerable size, having their 
source in the spurs of the Sand Tooth Mountains, and flowing through 
fine fertile valleys from 60 to 100 miles long, and in width from 12 
to 15 miles, clothed with luxuriant growth of nutritious native grasses. 
Wood River Valley embraces 400 square miles, the North Malade 
900, and the Raft River 300 square miles, all containing fine agri- 
cultural and grazing land. The Owyhee Range, in the southwestern 
part of Idaho, constitutes a part of the divide between the waters 
flowing into Snake River and those of the basin of the Great Salt 
Lake, in Utah. The Owyhee River flows along the base of this range, 
uniting with the Snake after flowing a considerable distance in Oregon. 
The Bruneau River also has its source in the Owyhee Range, flowing 
north to Snake River. The valley of this stream, 70 miles long, em- 
braces over 200 square miles of superior grazing land, some portions of 
which may be made to produce fine crops of cereals. 

During the last winter thousands of cattle subsisted on the vegeta- 
tion of this valley without artificial shelter, although the snow-fall on 
the mountains was unusually large. In the southwestern part of Idaho 
a Small area falls within the region drained by Green and Bear Rivers. 
Some of the finest agricultural land in the Territory exists in the Green 
and Bear River Valleys, in the region of Fort Hall, on Snake River, and 
upon the upper tributaries of the latter stream in the southeastern part 
of Idaho. Nearly the whole area of the Territory is copiously watered. 
The highest spurs of the Bitter Root and Rocky Mountains on the east- 
ern border, together with numerous peaks in the interior, are covered 
with snow during most of the year, which, melting and descending to 
the valleys below, supplies the streams and maintains nearly the same 
volume in all the rivers throughout the year. The water of these 
streams is clear, cold, and pure, abounding in choicest varieties of fish, 
and affords abundant motive-power for propelling machinery for the most 
extensive manufacturing establishments, and at the same time contain 
an ample supply of water for the purposes of irrigation, generally re- 
quisite throughout the Territory. The extreme northern expansion of 
Idaho embraces Kootenah County, copiously watered and well timbered, 
_ having a large area of fertile land. 

The climate of this high northern latitude is not so favorable for agri- 
culture. The region on the south, between the Kootenah and Coeur 
d’Alene Ranges, is well watered and timbered, possessing fine 
soil, well adapted for the growth of cereals. Shoshone County joins 
Kootenah County on the north, extending south to the Clearwater, is 
well watered and heavily timbered and adapted to the purposes of 
agriculture, with an extensive area of prairies, important as a grazing 
region. The most valuable timber in this section is the cedar, found on 
the mountain slopes. 

Nez Perces County embraces nearly the whole region between the 
Clearwater and Salmon Rivers, in the heart of the Nez Perces Indian 
country, larger than some of the New England States, including the ex- 
tensive and fertile prairies, some 80 miles in length, and in breadth 
from 10 to 15 miles, capable of sustaining a very large population. 

The chief city in this section is Lewiston, in Nez Perces County, at the 
confluence of the Clearwater with Snake River, at the head of navigation 
from the Pacific. Lewiston is surrounded on the north and east by an 
extensive region rich in mineral wealth, and possessing valuable agri- 
cultural and manufacturing facilities. Idaho County is south of Nez 
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Perces, and embraces the Salmon Mountains, which contain some of the 
richest placer deposits yet discovered in the Territory, including large 
numbers of gold and silver bearing quartz lodes, which promise to yield 
immense fortunes. There is some fine agriculturalland along the streams 
in this county, but the altitude of the largest portion of the county is 
unfavorable to agriculture. South of the Idaho is Boisé County, which 
stands next to the Nez Perces as a rich agricultural and mineral region, 
with the advantages of climate and natural position, being at the same 
time the most wealthy and populous. 

This county is watered by the Weiser, the Payette, and the Boisé 
Rivers, and by the beautiful Payette Lakes. Long Valley, around Pay- 
ette Lakes, is an upland prairie, over 90 miles in length and 15 to 
25 miles broad, connecting with Round Valley, 50 miles: long by 30 
wide, while the Upper Payette valleys are nearly as extensive. Some of 
the finest agricultural lands are to be found in these valleys, which 
are fast settling up. This region presents superior advantages to 
those desiring to secure homes. Boisé Basin, in this county, consists 
of a depression in the surrounding hills and mountains, elliptical in form, 
some 25 miles long from north to south, and 18 miles wide from east 
to west, embracing all the mineral deposits here discovered. Mining 
has hitherto engaged nearly the entire attention of the population 
in this region, and in the aggregate has proved very profitable. 
This county is well timbered, and possesses an abundance of fine water- 
power. Weiser River, over 80 miles long, flows through a series of 
rich and beautiful valleys known as Indian Valley, Lower, Upper, and 
Weiser River Valleys. The greater portion of this county, however, is 
watered by Salmon River and its tributaries, along which the placer 
mines exist. 

Ada County lies west and south of Boisé, and is strictly agricultural, 
being well watered by the Snake River, which flows along its southern and 
western border, and by Payette and Boisé Rivers coursing through the 
interior. That part of Boisé Valley in this county is over 80 miles in 
length, and of varying width, sometimes expanding to several miles. 

The Great and Little Camas prairies lie in the Boisé Valley, and con- 
sist of upland plateaus, possessing rich soil, well adapted to the culture 
of cereals, fruits, and vegetables. There are 10,000 acres in culti- 
vation in this county, yet nearly the whole area suitable for agriculture 
is claimed by settlers, who are rapidly extending their improvements, 
with a view of perfecting their title under the homestead and preémption 
laws. 

Timber is here scarce, and the culture of the various kinds of hard- 
wood has received some attention, all experiments in that direction 
having proved eminently successful. The Osage orange, for hedging 
purposes, thrives well in this Territory. In Idaho County a considerable 
area of the sage-brush land has been reclaimed and produces excellent 
crops, thus demonstrating that millions of acres of this shrub may be 
rendered valuable for agricultural and grazing purpose. Payette River, 
rising in the Payette Range, flows, by a general westerly course, 100 
miles through a beautiful fertile valley, sparsely settled. 

Alturas County lies south of the Idaho, and east of Idaho and Boisé 
Counties, within the boundaries of which are the mountains and spurs 
where the headwaters of the Boisé and the northern tributaries of Snake 
River have their sources. This county, though generally rough and 
mountainous, has fine agricultural land in the valleys; yet its attractive 
characteristic is its mineral wealth, as manyrich ravines of gold, silver, 
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and other ores are here known to exist, some of which have been worked, 
yet only to a limited extent, during the past year. 

Lemihi County lies on the eastern border of the Territory, north of 
Alturas, is watered by the Little Salmon, Loon Creek, and Lemihi 
River, and has limited area of valley land suitable for farming, its chief 
attraction being the rich mineral deposits now mined to a considerable 
extent. ‘The counties of Oneida and Owyhee lie south of Snake River, 
the former in the southeast, and the latter in the southwestern part of 
the Territory. Owyhee contains a large area covered by the range of 
that name, in which are some of the most valuable deposits of silver. 
Owyhee County embraces also some fine agricultural land along the 
Owyhee River and its tributaries, and also along Bruneau River. The 
valley of the latter is a most attractive grazing region, possessing many 
advantages in natural location and climate. The reservation set apart 
by the President’s order of July 30, 1869, for the Barinock, Boisé, and 
Bruneau bands of Shoshone Indians, is situated in Oneida County, 
and includes an area of 1,800,000 acres. It embraces some of the finest 
agricultural lands. A large proportion of Oneida County is broken 
and mountainous; the valleys, however, are generally well adapted to 
agriculture. Salt springs of great value exist in this county, with other 
springs highly charged with medicinal properties, Some possessing re- 
markable curative qualities. A soda spring of considerable note is 
situated on Bear River in this county, just north of the southern bound- 
ary of Idaho. There are several thousand settlers in the southeast 
portion of Idaho, principally on Goose Creek and Marsh and Bear 
River Valleys. They have good farms and numerous herds of stock, 
and produce fine crops of cereals, and are represented as a prosperous 
community. 

The town of Franklin, near the territorial line and in the vicinity of 
these settlements, has a population of over 1,000. Fertile land is gener- 
ally distributed throughout the Territory. 

Idaho presents great inequality of surface, between mountain and 
valley. It is, however, represented as mild for the altitude and latitude, 
aS compared with regions of the same latitude east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains. In many of the valleys no artificial shelter is required during the 
winter, the pasture of the valleys being generally uncovered by snow. 

The valleys which can be irrigated will be used for agriculture, while 
all others and the table lands, which for the most part abound in excel- 
lent nutritious grasses, will be appropriated for grazing purposes. Sheep 
and cattle require little other sustenance throughout the year than the 
grasses and herbage which in autumn dries upon the stalk into excellent 
hay. Stock-raising is a growing interest, and will be one of the most 
important branches of industry ; Sheep and wool growing justly at- 
tracting considerable attention, many portions of uplands, mountain 
Slopes, and valleys being equal to the finest sheep-walks. 

The climate is salubrious; the air pure, fresh, and invigorating. 

The surface of Idaho attains an altitude of from 2,000 to 5,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and owing to the limited rain-fall, irrigation 
is rendered necessary for the highest development of vegetation. In 
some places good crops may be produced during certain seasons without 
the aid of irrigation. The aridity of Idaho is considerably less than that 
of Utah and Nevada, while in the northern portion of the Territory the 
necessity of irrigation is still less than in the southern portion. | 

Mining is here yet in its infancy; the most serious obstacle being 
the want of capital. The placer deposits in some localities have been 
exhausted, yet this class of mines in several localities continues to yield 
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largely. New gold and silver-bearing quartz lodes are constantly 
brought to light, some of the mines being the richest in the country. 
A choice specimen of ore from the Atlantic mine in Yuba district, Al- 
turas County, according to assay, will yield at the rate of $25,000 to the 
ton. Itis claimed that the average of this mine will be nearly $6,000 
per ton. The Poorman mine, on War Eagle Mountain, in Owyhee 
County, near Silver or Ruby City, is one of the best developed silver 
mines. Its average yield for 1866 was $229 41 per ton, while the aver- 
age product at the present time is $126 24 per ton. There are several 
other mines of great value in the same region. Among these are the 
Ida Elmore, worked for gold, yielding $140 per ton, and $60,000 per 
month, the same as the Poorman. The Golden Chariot, on the same 
vein with the [da Elmore and the Oro Fino, yields from $40 to $45 per 
ton. The Rising Star, in the Flint district at Owyhee, in this county, 
nine miles south’ of Silver City, yields $280 per ton, as an aver- 
age, from 160 tons of selected ore. The shipments of gold and sil- 
ver from this district from the commencement of mining operations in 
August 1865 to July 1868, was at the rate of $84,847 per month. During 
a portion of that time the operation of the mines was suspended. 
The average monthly shipments in the latter part of the period named 
reached $100,000. The yield of the mines of Owyhee County for the 
past year is equal to that of the previous year. The surveyor gen- 
eral estimates the yield of the mines in the counties of Idaho, Le- 
mihi, Shoshone, and Nez Perce, for the last year at half a million of 
dollars for each county, placing the yield of the Boisé County mines 
at $100,000 per month since the opening of the present mining season. 
The silver mines are confined to Owyhee County. The total bullion 
product of 1869 is estimated at $7,000,000. About three-fourths of the 
entire product of the bullion of Idaho are gold, which at this time is 
nearly all derived from the placers. The placer deposits are decreasing, 
so that the quartz mines must be relied on for the more lasting results. 
Extensive deposits of coal and iron have also been discovered in the 
Territory, but as yet they have not been operated to any extent. These 
deposits will eventually contribute largely to the wealth of the country. 

During the last fiscal year there were surveyed in Idaho 383,538 acres, 
increasing the area of surveyed lands to 894,511 acres. The area yet 
to be disposed of is 52,132,980 acres. 

The population claimed for this Territory is 25,000 whites, 7,000 Chi- 
nese, and 6,000 Indians, the latter being at peace with the whites and 
living quietly on their reservations. 

Boisé City, the capital, is situated in Ida County, on Boisé River, 50 
miles from its mouth and 390 miles northwest of Salt Lake City. It is 
the seat of the United States surveyor general’s office, of the district 
land office, and is the chief city of the Territory. Lewiston, the next 
place of importance, at the mouth of Clearwater River, is also the 
site of a United States district land office for the disposal of public 
lands. The other principal towns .are Idaho City, Silver City, Malade 
City, Washington, Oro Grande, Leesburg, Salmon City, Elk City, Oro 
Hino, Pierce City, Placerville, Granite Creek, Pioneer City, Centerville, 
Florence, Middleton, Salubria, Fayetteville, Boonville, and Flint. The 
projected line of the Northern Pacific Railroad will cross this Territory 
on the north side of Salmon River. The construction of this great nat- 
ural thoroughfare is being rapidly pushed forward. Its completion will 
give new impetus to settlement, as well as to the development of the 
vast stores of mineral wealth existing within its borders. 
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lies between the thirty-seventh and forty-second parallels of north 
latitude and the one hundred and ninth and one hundred and four- 
teenth degrees of longitude west from Greenwich, being bounded on 
the north by Idaho and Wyoming, east by Colorado, south by Ari- 
zona, and west by Nevada. The Territory was created by act of Sep- 
tember 9, 1850, out of country acquired from Mexico by the treaty of 
1848, at Guadalupe Hidalgo. The original area of Utah was reduced 
by act of March 2, 1861, creating the Territory of Nevada, the acts of 
July 14, 1862, and May 5, 1866, increasing the area of N evada, and by 
the act of July 25, 1868, organizing the Territory of Wyoming; so that 
the present extent of Utah is equal to 84,476 square miles, or 54,065,075 
acres, the aggregate surface of the New England States. ‘The principal 
range in the mountain system of Utah is the Wahsatch Range, extend- 
ing across the Territory from northeast to southwest. The Uintah 
Mountains stretch along the south boundary of Wyoming, joining the 
Wahsatch, to which they are subordinate. The Roan or Book Mountains 
he partly in Utah and partly in Colorado between Grand and White Riv- 
ers. The Little Mountains lie west of Green River, and extend northwest 
and southeast between White and Uintah Rivers, joining the Wahsatch 
Range. The Sierra Lasal lies southeast of Grand Rtiver, near the east 
boundary, while south of the last mentioned are the Sierra Abajo and 
Orejos del Oso. The Sierra Tucan and Sierra Panoche lie near the 
south boundary, the former east and the latter west of the Colorado of 
the West. Southeastern Utah is less mountainous than the northeast- 
ern, and consists of extensive undulating arid plains. Its vegetation is 
wild sage and occasional tufts of grass, being as yet but imperfectly ex- 
plored. All the ranges and spurs west of the Wahsatch Mountains in 
the Great Basin are disconnected with that range. Amon g these are the 
Thomas, Iron, Guyot, Goshoot, Pijarajabi, Oquirrh, and Raft River 
Mountains, whose highest culminating crests frequently rise above the 
snow line. Besides these mountains there are other spurs and ranges 
attaining considerable altitude, and constituting the source of numerous 
mountain streams. The plains of the Great Basin generally lack moist- 
ure, producing only the sage brush, desert weed, with occasional tufts 
of sand and buffalo grasses; when, however, the earth possesses sufficient 
moisture, it produces luxuriant growths of nutritious grasses and wild 
Sage. Along the shores of the lakes, in narrow valleys coursed by running 
streams, in the neighborhood of springsalong mountain bases, and in nar- 
row belts watered by mountain streams, the moisture is sometimes suf- 
ficient to produce good crops without the aid of irrigation. The Great 
Basin west of the Wahsatch, and including the western part of Utah, 
has no outlet to the ocean. The streams, with their source in the mount- 
ains, generally debouch into lakes. The lakes here having no visible 
outlet are strongly impregnated with alkaline substances. The Great 
Salt Lake is the most considerable bedy of water in Utah—lies in the 
northern section near the western foot-hills of the Wahsatch, extending 
100 miles from northwest to southeast, with average width of 50 miles, 
and receives as tributaries Malade, Bear, Blue Spring, Ogden, Weber, 
and the River J ordan, draining a considerable area. A chemical analy- 
sis of the waters of Great Salt Lake shows them to contain 20 per cent. 
of common salt and 2 per cent. of sulphate of soda and chloride of mag- 
nesium. Its specific gravity is given as 1.17 , Slightly varying with the 
seasons because of the volumes of fresh water the lake receives from 
the mountains in the spring, caused by the melting of the snows in the 
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mountain gorges. The shores of this lake present an irregular outline, 
while the surface is interspersed with rocky islands, of which Antelope, 
Frémont, and Carrington are the largest. Lake Utah, lies south of Great 
Salt Lake, with which it is connected by the River Jordan—in length 45 
miles. Lake Utah is a beautiful sheet of pure fresh water 30 miles long 
and 10 in width, abounding in fine fish. It is surrounded on three sides 
by rugged mountains and lofty hills, with a broad grassy valley sloping 
to the water’s edge, opening to the northward, through which flows the 
Jordan. Utah Lake receives the waters of Spanish Fork, Provo, or 
Timpanogas, and Current Creek. Sevier Lake, situated 100 miles 
southwest of Utah Lake, is the next in size, receiving the waters of 
Sevier River and its tributaries. The latter stream is nearly 200 miles 
in length, and receives the San Pete River, over 50 miles long, flowing 
through one of the richest agricultural valleys in Utah. Preuss Lake, 
nearly as large as Sevier, on the line between Utah and Nevada, re- 
ceives the waters of Beaver and other creeks. Little Salt Lake, 60 
miles south of Sevier Lake, collects the waters from the Wahsatch and 
Iron Ranges, and is formed mostly by the melting of mountain snows 
and ice. Fish Lake, 15 miles long by 10 wide, between the Wahsatch 
and Iron Ranges, is a beautiful sheet of fresh water, having an outlet 
through a branch of Sevier River. All the lakes in Utah, in common 


with Nevada, which have no visible outlet are more or less impregnated — 


with alkaline substances. The Great Basin consists of a series of val- 
leys formed by ridges and mountain ranges, each valley being discon- 
nected and having its own level and water system. 

It is not unfrequent to find in the early morning a beautiful brook of 
clear, cold water whose line can be traced for miles into the plain by the 
seanty fringe of willows along its banks, but whose bed will be found 
dry in the evening from evaporation. The ground is covered in many 
places with efflorescence of alkaline salts, formerly in solution in the 
waters which collect during the wet season. Wherever salt is required 
in chloridizing the sulphureted silver ores for amalgamation, it is shaved 
from the ground in the salt marshes and packed in sacks for transporta- 
tion. The general elevation of the valleys of the Great Basin is from 
4,000 to 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, while the mountain 
ranges rise from 4,000 to 7,000 feet higher. The region east of the 
Wahsatch Range is more copiously watered, rugged, and mountain- 
ous than that west of the range. The highest mountain peaks of 
Utah attain an altitude of from 6,000 to 13,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, the more prominent peaks rising above the snow line. 
Nearly all the region east of the Wahsatch Range is drained by the Col- 
orado of the West, which river is formed by the junction of Green and 
Grand Rivers, near 38° 15’ north latitude. The region drained by Green 
and Grand Rivers, with their numerous affluents, includes Western Colo- 
rado, Southwestern Wyoming, and Eastern Utah, embracing a region 
of over 100,000 square miles. The principal affluents of Green River 
in Utah are the Uintah, Duchesne, White, and San Rafael, all streams of 
considerable volume, having their source in and flowing through the 
mountain region. In this portion of the Territory the rain falls principally 
at the source of the streams, and as they nearly all flow through deep and 
precipitous canons, the water is not so available for the purposes of 
irrigation. In some instances, as soon as the lower valleys or plains are 
reached, the water expands into broad, shallow streams, running fre- 
quently in beds but little depressed below the general surface of the 
country, and frequently dividing their waters into numerous rivulets 
coursing over the surface of broad, fertile meadows, irrigating the soil 
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and producing luxuriant vegetation. At the junction of the Green and 
Grand Rivers the Colorado of the West passes through a cation whose 
vertical sides rise 1,200 feet above the bed of the river. It flows south- 
west, receiving the Rio San Juan and crossing the southern boundary near 
the one hundred and eleventh meridian west from Greenwich, passing 
through a series of cafions whose vertical walls rise from 500 to 1,500 feet 
above the river bed, while the exterior banks of the cafion attain an alti- 
tude of from 2,500 to 4,000 feet. The river passes throu eh these remarka- 
ble canons, over 400 miles by its meanderings, into Arizona and Nevada, 
_ to Colville, and abounds in rapids and cataracts, with magnificent natural 
scenery. The walls of these cafions are composed principally of limestone 
and sandstone. At the foot of Cataract Cafion a beautiful variety of mar- 
ble exists, 1,300 feet thick. In the valley of Green River there is an area 
of over 7,000 square miles, nearly as large as the State of Massachusetts, 
of high fertile land, clothed with luxuriant indigenous grasses. Itis 
nearly all unoccupied, although possessing some Superior advantages 
for sheep and wool growing. A considerable portion of Utah is 
clothed with fine grasses, and particularly adapted to this branch of in- 
dustry. ‘There are now extensive herds of fine bred sheep feeding upon 
the indigenous pastures. Buffalo or gama grass 1s the prevailing 
Species on both sides of the Wahsatch Range in Utah. Sand grass 
prevails to some extent in the valleys, and bears a small black seed, and 
when ripe has the appearance of buckwheat. It grows in bunches as if 
planted in hills, clings to its seed when ripe with the greatest tenacity, 
and is very nutritious. It is a favorite custom of the herdsmen of 
Utah to drive their stock high up on the mountain Slopes during the 
summer season, where the herbage possesses greater freshness, and re- 
Serve the valleys for the winter season, where the temperature is 
milder. In the northern sections of the Territory numerous herds are 
pastured in the mountain ranges east of the Wabhsatch, but upon the 
approach of winter the herds are driven over the range into the Salt 
Lake Valley, where but little snow falls, the temperature is milder, and 
pasturage more abundant. Stock-raising is here rendered profitable, 
by the fact that cattle and sheep in winter require but little shel- 
ter other than that afforded by the valleys, and no food except the wild 
Sage and indigenous grasses. In the valleys the climate is generally 
mild and healthy, with light snow-fall, while high on the mountain Slopes 
the winters are severe and the snow-fall more abundant, the melting of 
which during the following spring and summer furnishes an unfailing 
supply of water for the streams and lakes. Rain is abundant in the 
valleys and in the Great Basin from October to April, the weather dur- 
ing the rest of the year being dry and hot. In summer the mercury 
often ranges high during the day, but the nights are invariably cool 
and refreshing. Spring opens in May, and cold weather in the valleys 
rarely sets in until November, but occurs earlier in the more elevated 
sections. 

The surveyor general estimates the area under cultivation in Utah 
at 140,000 acres, of which 100,000 acres are planted in cereals, with an 
average product of 23 bushels wheat, 38 bushels of barley, 31 bushels 
oats, 20 bushels corn, 135 bushels potatoes, 265 bushels beats, and 334 
bushels carrots. The average product and aggregate under cultivation 
is placed somewhat higher by other well-informed parties. At the last 
territoral agricultural exhibition, in October 1869, a special premium was 
awarded for African bearded wheat grown at Kaysville, in Davis County, 
along Great Salt Lake, on beach land, without the appliance of artificial 
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irrigation. The yield was 30 bushels per acre, and the wheat produced 
474 pounds of superfine flour to the bushel of grain. 

The extent of meadow land is placed at 30,000 acres, and the average 
yield at 12 tons of hay per acre. Sorghum yields 79 gallons per acre, 
and the cotton produced in the valley of the Rio Virgin is estimated at 
150 pounds per acre. For several seasons the agricultural interests of 
Utah have suffered from the frequent ravages of the grasshoppers. 

The great expense attending irrigation is compensated in most 
instances by a very large yield over that of those sections where the 
artificial application of water is not essential to the highest develop- 
ment of vegetation. Fifty and 60 bushels of wheat have been gathered 
from a single acre; one instance having been reported in which 
the yield reached 100 bushels. Barley, rye, oats, buckwheat, flax, 
and all the various kinds of root crops have been produced, with the 
most gratifying results. In regard to the culture of corn, the nights 
are generally too cool for large crops, except in Salt Lake Valley and 
in the valley of the Rio Virgin, in the southwest. The culture of the 
various kinds of fruits of the north temperate zone, and some others, in 
Utah have been attended with the most satisfactory results. There are 
about 1,000 acres in apple orchards, 1,200 acres in peach orchards, be- 
sides other kinds of fruit. 

Among the fruits on exhibition at the last annual agricultural 
fair were figs, pomegranates, and other tropical fruits grown in the 
valley of the Rio Virgin, and apples, pears, peaches, plums, and. grapes 
from other sections of Utah, all of fine size and excellent flavor. Large 
quantities of fruits, vegetables, and berries are annually dried or 
canned for shipment to the mining regions of Wyoming, Nevada, Idaho, 
and Montana. The culture of the tea plant has been attempted on a 
small scale, but no report has been received of results. Numerous ex- 
periments have been made in the culture of silk, and the country and 
climate are believed to be well adapted to this interest. 

In the absence of the mulberry, in some instances the worms have 
been subsisted for two successive years on Osage orange leaves, the 
cocoons reeling an excellent quality of silk. In the valley of the Rio 
Virgin, around St. George, Santa Clara, and Toqueville, the attention 
of the population is chiefly directed to the culture of the grape for wine. 

The area of Utah susceptible of irrigation by means of canals and 
ditches approximates 400,000 acres, while, by means of artesian wells 
and other agencies, itis believed that many thousand acres more may be 
made to produce abundant crops. In 1867 there were 93,799 acres of irri- 
gatedland. It is estimated that the expense already incurred in the con- 
struction of irrigating canals and ditches approximates $1,250,000, while 
those now in progress of construction will require an additional sum of at 
least $250,000. The first lodgment in the Territory as a permanent set- 
tlement was made in 1847 by 143 Mormons, since which time, through 
systematic perseverance and energy, they have founded the prosperous 
city of Salt Lake and many other towns and villages, opened beautiful 
and productive farms, and laid the foundation of extensive agricultural 
and manufacturing interests. All the principal settlements exist along 
the western foot-hills of the Wahsatch Range and in the valley of the 
Rio Virgin. 

The indigenous timber of Utah consists of quaking ash, cedar, spruce, 
pine, fir, and similar evergreens on the mountain slopes and foothills, 
while extensive copses of willow, box-elder, cottonwood, and dwarf ash 
grow occasionally along the river bottoms. The aggregate area of the 
timber lands is estimated at 4,000 square miles in Utah, but there is a 
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deficiency in the native varieties of hard wood ; but since the settlement 
of the Territory attention has been directed to its culture in the valleys 
and on the mountain slopes. The young planted forests are growing 
finely, showing this class of timber may be successfully cultivated. 

The capital invested in manufactures is $1,630,000, mainly employed 
in flouring, woolen, cotton, saw, and paper mills and iron furnaces, 
There are also establishments for the manufacture of leather, agricul- 
tural and mechanical implements, boots and Shoes, furniture, pottery, 
Jewelry, straw goods, and salts. The manufacture of woolen fabrics is 
already an important interest, and two more extensive establishments 
are in process of construction. The woolen goods include doeskins, 
tweeds, linsey, flannel, and blankets, which are claimed to be equal to 
those imported. The mountain streams afford ample water-power for 
manufacturing purposes. The coal in the valleys and timber in the 
mountains will leave no scarcity of fuel in Utah either for domestic or 
manufacturing purposes for a long period to come. 

The mineral deposits include precious and useful metals, among which 
are gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, salt, lead, zine, alum, borax, salera- 
tus and sulphur. Vast deposits of iron ore, of superior quality, occur 
in various places. In some instances founderies and manufactories 
have been established near these mines for the production of agri- 
cultural and mechanical implements. The most extensive deposits 
of iron ore occur in the southwestern part, in Iron Mountain, in the vicin- 
ity of Little Salt Lake. An establishment has been erected here for the 
reduction of the ore, and it has been demonstrated that a fine quality of 
gray cast iron can be produced. Arrangements are being made to man- 
ufacture this iron on an extensive scale. The deposits northeast of 
Evanston, near the Union Pacific railroad, are at the present time the 
most favorably located. The ore is red oxide, assaying from 20 to 60 
per cent. of iron, and, although somewhat refractory on the surface, it 
is believed that a superior quality will be obtained at a small depth. 
This ore is reduced by coal from Rawling Spring in Wyoming, which is 
free from sulphur and found to be admirably adapted for the purpose, 
and can be delivered by rail within short distance of the mines. 

The extension of the public surveys west of Little Salt Lake in Iron 
County, during the present Season, revealed the existence of a ridge of 
magnetic iron ore, nearly pure. Coal of good quality exists at the foot of 
the Wahsatch, in San Pete County, 21 miles southeast of the town of 
Nephi, and at Coalville, and Echo Cation, in Summit County. It also 
occurs in Beaver and Iron Counties convenient to the iron mines, where 
doubtless it will be found available in the reduction of the rich deposits 
of iron ore in these localities. This coal is all bituminous in quality, and 
burns with a bright yellow flame, emitting intense heat. Itis extensively 
mined, being used in manufacturing establishments and for domestic 
purposes in the principal cities and towns. The city of Salt Lake is 
mainly supplied with coal from the coal fields of Weber Cailon, at an 
average price of $11 per ton, wood at the same time being $8 per cord. 
Iixtensive beds of sulphur occur at Millard City. A superior article 
of salt is manufactured from the waters of Great Salt Lake, in the 
vicinity of the city of Salt Lake. The localities are numerous where 
salt can be manufactured. Rock salt is abundant in Salt Creek Canon 
and in various sections of the Wahsatch range. Building stone of 
almost every variety is here found, and is extensively used in the 
construction of buildings of all kinds. Utah contains extensive de- 
posits of the precious metals, the southwestern part being especially 
rich in argentiferous ores. The mining districts most extensively de- 
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veloped are in Little Cottonwood Caiion, on the western slope of the 
Wahsatch Range, twenty miles south of Salt Lake City. Several mines 
have been profitably worked here, the ores being mainly argentiferous 
galena, associated with carbonate and sulphuret of copper and antimony. 
During the year ending June 30, 1870, 600 tons of this ore were shipped 
to San Francisco for reduction, and sold at an average of $150 per ton, 
adding $50,000 to the wealth of the Territory. The product of those 
mines is constantly increasing and the yield of the present year is 
estimated at 7,000 tons. Four well-developed mines on the western 
border of Pinto County, convenient to fuel and water, have produced 
ore assaying per ton as follows: Curry mine, $880; Miners’ Relief, 
$160; Bully Boy, $132; and Yankee Blade, $110. New discoveries of 
argentiferous galena are constantly being made in Rush Valley, between 
the Guyot and Oquirrh Ranges, the veins averaging three feet in width, 
one shaft having been sunk 160 feet. Reduction works have been 
erected near these mines capable of reducing 15 tons per week. These 
works, during a recent run of 36 hours, produced 5,000 pounds of bul- 
lion, valued at $300 per ton. Mines have also been recently discovered 
in Tintic Valley, west of Utah Lake and 60 miles from Salt Lake City. 
The surface ore of one of these yielded in silver from $40 to $100 per 
ton. Numerous and extensive ledges of silver-bearing rock are found 
in Bingham Caiion, in the Oquirrh Range, southwest of Salt Lake 
City, but we have received no data as to their development. The 
gold-bearing quartz lodes which have been discovered in the Wahsatch 
Range have not been developed. 

The total valuation of the real and personal property of Utah for 
1869 is reported as $11,390,606. 

Since the date of our last report, the Utah Central Railroad, 137 
miles in length, connecting Salt Lake City with the Union and Central 
Pacific Railroads at Ogden, has been completed, at a cost, including 
rolling stock, of $1,500,000. Salt Lake City is thus connected with the 
railroad system of the United States, and placed im direct communieca- 
tion with the great commercial cities of the Union, east and west, and 
with Europe and China. The completion of this road, and the conti- 
nental thoroughfare with which it connects, have given new impetus to 
the settlement and development of resources. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, there were surveyed 
685,636 acres, which, together with the work now in progress, includes 
the arable land between the towns of Fillmore and St. George, and 
along Beaver River in the southwest; also along the line of the Union 
Pacitie Railroad, in Parley’s Park, and in the valleys of Bear and Weber 
Rivers, in the northern section. During the same period the exterior 
lines of surveys have been extended to include the valleys at the base 
of the mountains in the vicinity of the caflons of Bingham, Big and 
Little Cottonwood, and those leading to Rush Lake Valley, with a view 
to the survey of the agricultural and mineral lands in those localities. 
The surveying operations were inaugurated in Utah in 1855 and con- 
tinued up to 1857, during which period there were surveyed 2,425,239 
acres. 

From that time until 1868 the extension of the public lines was de- 
ferred, except certain vacated Indian reservations, as authorized by the 
act of May 1854. The surveying districts of Utah and Colorado were 
consolidated by the act of July 16, 1868, and subsequently Utah was 
again erected into a separate surveying district, and the surveys re- 
newed. The whole area surveyed in Utah up to the close of the fiscal 
~ear ending June 30, 1870, is equal to 3,211,508 acres, including the 
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greater part of the arable lands in the valleys of the streams of the 
Great Basin; also, considerable areas in the northeastern and south- 
Western sections, including those localities containin g¢ the largest nuim- 
ber of settlers and most desirable agricultural tracts. 

Since the opening of the district land office there have: been taken 
up by actual settlers an aggregate area of 208,072.93 acres, of which 
09,670.02 acres were disposed of since the close of the last fiscal year, 
and there are 48,749,957.45 acres yet to be disposed of, embracing ex- 
tensive tracts of fine agricultural lands, scattered in almost every sec- 
tion of Utah, with hundreds of thousands of acres of excellent grazing 
tracts in the valleys and on the mountain Slopes on both sides of the 
Wahsatch Range, where horses, sheep, and cattle can be maintained at 
small cost, and where they will thrive as well as in almost any other 
section of the United States. 


THE STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPH. 


Our extreme occidental domain, whose shores are bathed by the Pacific 
Ocean, comprises the Territories of Alaska and Washington and the 
States of Oregon and California. The first-named, extending from the 
Frozen or Arctic Ocean on the north, in the seven ty-first degree of latitude, 
to British Columbia on the south, in the parallel of 54° 40/ , has a sea-coast, 
exclusive of bays and islands, of 3,600 miles. Washington Territory 
and the two last-named States, extending from British Columbia on the 
north to the Republic of Mexico on the south, have a continuous shore 
line of 1,405 miles, making a total west and northwestern coast line 
within the borders of the republic of 5,005 miles. These States and Ter- 
ritories embrace an aggregate area of 931,639 square miles, which, being 
apportioned among their respective constituted boundaries, gives to 
Alaska 577,390; Washington, 69,994; Oregon, 95,274; and California, 
183,931 square niles, asurface larger than-the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Austria, Prussia, and Spain combined, and 
greater in extent than the aggregate areas of the thirteen original 
States forming the republic. 

The geographical position of the region lying between the forty-ninth 
and fifty-second parallels, in reference to the commercial world, is most 
advantageous. The mind can scarce grasp and comprehend the benefits 
to be derived by this nation from the possession of a territory so valu- 
able, not only in respect to climate, agricultural resources, and mineral 
wealth, but also as regards commerce. 

San Francisco, situated in direct line from the center of Europe to 
the center of Asia, and in view of the consummation of the grandest 
scheme of modern achievement, the completion of the Transcontinental 
Railway, the commerce of the world in direct line belting the center of 
the republic is secured. 

A brief description of the resources of each of the above-named politi- 
cal divisions is now proposed to be given, beginning with 


ALASKA. 


This Territory is bounded by the Arctic Ocean on the north, the Pa- 
cific Ocean, Behring’s Sea and Strait on the west and South, and the 
British Possessions on the east. 

Until a very recent date all the known facts in regard to the climate 
and resources of Alaska, formerly known as the Russian American Posses- 
sions, were obtained from researches made by various exploring expedi- 
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tions employed by Russian authorities, and from the expedition sent out 
by the government of Great Britain in 1848, in search of the missing 
vessels of Sir John Franklin, which inaugurated the most flourishing 
era of arctic exploration, and has added very greatly to our knowledge 
of the northern regions. By the recent investigations of scientific 
corps our information concerning this remote political member has been 
much increased, though a wide field still remains open for further inves- 
tigation. 

Although provision has been made by law for the collection of the 
national revenue in the Territory, no territorial organization has yet 
been perfected, nor has any provision been made for the disposal of the 
public lands to settlers or otherwise. 

The North Pacifie rivals its southern portion in the number and size 
of its islands. These embrace, off the coast of Alaska, a total area of 
31,205 square miles. The magnificent group of 1,100 islands which 
guard the American coast from the southern boundary of the Territory 
to Cross Sound, in latitude 58° 2 5’, has received the cognomen of Alex- 
ander Archipelago, in honor of the Emperor of Russia. Those situated 
southeast of the Peninsula of Alaska, between longitude 151° and 158°, 
are known as the Kodiak Archipelago, from the name of the principal 
one of the group. The great extent of water lying between the latter 
group and. the Alexander Archipelago has been named the Gulf of 
Alaska, 

The great chain of islands between longitude 163° and 188° bears the 
general name of Aleutian Islands, from the term Aleuts, applied by the 
Russians to their original inhabitants. 

Among the islands in Behring Sea are the Prebyloff Group, in lati- 
tude 57° and longitude 169° 30’. They comprise St. Paul, St. George, 
Walrus, and Beaver. These are the fur-seal islands. 

The mnumerable bays, channels, sounds, and straits penetrating 
into the interior of Alaska from the Pacific Ocean and Behring Sea 
alford many excellent harbors and anchorages. Among these in the 
Southeast portion are Fayakhousite, Port Gardner, Et olin, Kygani, 
Parloff, Hamilton, and Sitka harbors. At Fayakhousite the United 
states military post of Fort Tongas was established in 1867. In clear- 
ing the timber for this post amagnificent growth of yellow cedar trees, 
eight fect in diameter and 150 feet in height, were found. The shores 
in the vicinity of all these harbors, which | are generally low, are said to 
abound in timber and coal of excellent quality, and would be well 
adapted for agricultural purposes if cleared of wood. 

Sitka Harbor, on which the town of Sitka is situated, is very contraeted, 
and contains tiv o anchorages, the eastern and wester) ns ; humerous buoys 
have been laid down by the Russian American Company, to which ves- 
sels usually moor. The mean rise and fall of the tide is 7.8 feet. About 
nine miles south of Sitka are the rapids which wiaiede the waters of 
Deep Lake with Lake Bay. At these rapids are extensive salmon 
fisheries. The surplus over the consumption amounts annually to 500 
or 600 barrels. The town of New Archangel, on Baranoff Island, 
now called Sitka, from the Indian name of “the bay on which it is 
situated, contained in 1867 about 1,000 inhabitants, of whom 350 were 
Russians, and the remainder Alents or Creoles. Since the Territory 
was ceded to the United States, but few of the former now remain; 
nearly all have returned to Siberia or Russia. Back of the town of 
Sitka are two mountains. The nearer one is rounded and eovered with 
trees, and the sharp showy peak of Vostosia, immediately behind it, 
gives the appearance of a single mountain when viewed from the town. 
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Vostosia is 3,200 feet in height. Sitka was the capital of the Russian 
colonies in America; it is in latitude 57° and longitude 135°. The dis- 
tance by steamer from San Francisco to Sitka by the inner passage, be- 
tween the Alexander Archipelago and the coast of British Columbia, 
and Alaska, is 1,647 miles. The town has about 120 buildings, con- 
structed mostly of logs, and painted a dull yellow, with metal roofs 
painted red, and with the emerald green spire of the Greek church pro- 
jected against the dark evergreens of the adjacent mountains, presents 
an extremely picturesque appearance. It is quite unlike any other town 
in America. The principal buildings are the late governor’s house, the 
Greek church, hospital, and counting-house. The climate of Sitka is 
disagreeably moist, and much cloudy weather makes it gloomy. How- 
ever, there are many days, when the sky is clear and the sun is out, that 
are exceedingly pleasant. The islets with which the bay is studded are 
covered with timber to the water’s edge, and many of the views in the 
harbor are very attractive. 

Baranoff Island, on which the town is situated, is comparatively un- 
explored. The dense forest and moist soil, as well as the mountainous 
character of the country, render exploration both difficult and danger- 
ous. The ocean coast north of Cross Sound, the end of the Alexander 
Archipelago, to Cape Fairweather, is steep and woody, terminating in 
mountains of 5,000 or 6,000 feet in height, densely clothed with forests. 
These forests are said to be full of berries, and bears, martins, and 
squirrels are plenty. 

Continuing north from Alaska Peninsula to Cape Kin g-egan, the most 
western land of the American continent, situated in latitude 65° 33/ and 
longitude 167° 59’, many excellent harbors are found, affording safe 
anchorage for vessels during summer and winter. The whole northern 
coast is low, without good harbors, and fringed with numerous shoals. 

The watershed of Alaska bordering on the Pacifie is much smaller 
than that of Behring Sea. In most places the mountains approach 
closely to the sea-shore, and the water discharged by the rivers is col- 
jected far inland, and forces its way to the sea through some narrow 
pass or perpendicular cahon. Much of the rain-fall is congealed on 
these lofty summits, and finally reaches the sea, by slow degrees, as a 
glacier torrent. 

The principal rivers emptying into the Pacifie are the Chilkaht, 
Alsekh, and Copper. The Kreskoguine River, the second largest in 
Alaska, and the longest whose watershed is confined to the Territory, 
empties into Behring Sea, and has a total length estimated at 500 miles. 
The Yukon River, rising in the Rocky Mountains of the British posses- 
sions, flows in a southwesterly course through Alaska, empties into 
Behring Sea in latitude 62° 30/, through several mouths, forming a delta. 
this river is one of the largest in the world, being larger than the 
Ganges or the Orinoco, and about the size of the Danube. Its length 
is 2,000 miles, of which three-tourths are navigable, 

To the great currents which exist in the North Pacifie and Behrin g 
Sea is due the mild climate of the southern and middle portion of 
Alaska, as well as that of the whole northwest coast of the continent, 
as compared with the northeast coast. 

The guif stream of the Pacific is known to the Japanese as Kuro 
Seiro, or Biack Stream, from its color as compared with the other waters 
of the Pacific. It divides on the western extremity of the Aleutian 
chain. One portion of it sweeps eastward, south of the Aleutians, and, 
striking the shores of the continent, is deflected southward. It brings 
a warm, moist atmosphere, which is condensed on the snowy peaks of 
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the Coast Ranges, and causes the remarkable rain-fall which character- 
izes the coast as far south as the southern boundary of Oregon. 

The other and smaller portion passes between Commander’s Island 
and the extremity of the Aleutians northward, through Belring Strait. 
Hence no ice floats southward through the strait from the Frozen 
Ocean. Large masses of ice may be seen steadily sailing northward 
through the strait, a knot and a half an hour against a very stiff breeze 
from the north. | 

The Coast or St. Elias Range of mountains in Alaska contains the 
highest peaks and most of the volcanoes. It extends along the whole 
northwest slope, from the Bay of San Francisco, California, to the 
Peninsula of Alaska. Among the highest of these are Mt. St. Elias, 
16,000, Mt. Fairweather, 14,000, and Mt. Crillon, 13,500 feet; and on 
the Alaska Peninsula are Uiamna, 12,000, and Redoubt, 11,000 feet, 
both volcanoes, which, however, show but little symptoms of activity. 

The aborigines of the Territory comprise the Indians, of which there 
are numerous tribes, bearing distinct tribal names, and the Ovarian 
stocks, which embrace the Jennit or Eskimo Aleutians, and the Tuski. 
The former inhabit the interior of the country, whilst the latter, the 
Ovarian, occupy the coast. They number about 28,000. 

Alaska may properly be divided into three distinct districts, mate- 
rially differing from each other in climate, agricultural capacity, and 
physical characteristics, viz: The northern, termed the Yukon District, 
the middle, or Aleutian, and the southern, called the Sitkan District. 
The former is bounded on the north and west by the Arctic Ocean and 
Behring Sea, on the south by the Alaskan Mountains, and on the east 
by the British boundary line. The surface of this district, in the vicinity 
of the Yukon River, varies from low, rolling, and somewhat rocky hills, 
usually easy of ascent, to broad and rather marshy plains, extending 
for miles on either side of the river, especially near its mouth. There 
are at present no roads in this region, except an occasional trail. The 
Yukon and its tributaries form the great highways of the country. 
Over a large extent the soil is a rich alluvial, composed of very fine 
sand, mud, and vegetable matter, brought down by the rivers, and 
forming deposits of great depth. It is usually frozen at a depth of 
three or four feet in ordinary situations. On the shores of Escholtz 
Bay, Kotzebue Sound, are found continuous blufis, or banks, 30 to 60 
feet in height, of apparently solid ice. These banks, strange to say, 
are covered with a layer of soil and vegetable matter, where, it has 
been stated by a renowned botanist, “herbs and shrubs are flourishing 
with a luxuriance only equaled in more favored climes.” Recent exam- 
inations of these bluffs have been made, and it has been found that at 
various points on the top of the bank, more or less removed from the 
shore, vegetable matter, mixed with the ice, exists below the surface. 
The lesson that the agriculturist may learn from this remarkable forma- 
tion is, that a healthy and luxuriant vegetation may exist in the im- 
mediate vicinity of permanent ice, bearing its blossoms and maturing 
its seeds as readily as in situations apparently much more favored, and 
hence we may infer that a large extent of territory long considered 
valueless may yet furnish to the trader, fisherman, or settler, if not an 
abundant harvest, at least an acceptable addition to his fare of fish 
and game. 

The climate of the Yukon district in the interior (as is the case on 
the whole Pacific slope) differs from that of the sea-coast. That of the 
coast is tempered by the vast body of water contained in Behring Sea, 
and the southern currents bringing warmer water from the Pacific, mak- 
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ing the winter climate of the coast much milder than that of the in- 
terior. The summers, on the other hand, from the quantity of rain and 
cloudy weather, are cooler and less pleasant than those of the interior. 
The months of May, June, and part of July are delightful; sunny, 
warm, and clear. The growth of plants is rapid in the extreme. The 
snow has hardly disappeared before a mass of herbage has sprung up, 
and the spots which a few days before presented nothing but a white 
Sheet are teeming with active vegetation. 

At Fort Yukon, 1,200 miles from the mouth of the river, in latitude 
66° 34’, the mean temperature in summer is 59°, and in winter 23°. At 
St. Michael’s, on the coast of Norton Sound, in latitude 63° 28’, the 
mean temperature in summer is 53° and in winter 8°, The mean an- 
nual temperature of the district is estimated at 25°. The real oppor- 
tunity for agricultural enterprise cannot be deduced from annual mean 
temperature alone, but is dependent on the heat of the summer months 
and their duration. In the scorching sun of the arctic midsummer vege- 
tation attains an almost tropical luxuriance. At Fort Yukon the mer- 
cury at noon, not in the direct rays of the sun, has indicated 112°. 

Nearly the whole of the Yukon district is well supplied with timber : 
the largest and most valuable of which is the white spruce, bireh, and 
Oregon pine. The willow and alder are abundant. On the coast. 
of Norton and Kotzebue Sounds the Kentucky blue grass grows luxu- 
riantly, averaging at least three feet in height. Grain has never been 
sown to any extent in the Yukon district. Barley has been found to 
mature in the southeastern portion of the district, through the straw 
was very short. Turnips and radishes flourish extremely well. Po- 
tatoes were successful in the interior. With proper protection in 
winter stock-raising should succeed well in a large portion of this 
region, fodder being abundant. There are no fruit trees in this district 
Suitable for food. Small fruits, such as red and black currants, goose- 
berries, cranberries, and raspberries, are found in great abundance. The 
Aleutian, or middle district, comprises the Aleutian Islands and part of 
the peninsula of Alaska. The climate of this district is moist and warm. 
The snow line is 3,510 feet above the sea. The greatest cold recorded is 
zero of Fahrenheit, and the highest point reached by the mercury is 77°. 
From October to April the prevalent winds are from the north and 
west, and from April to October from the south and west. The ther- 
mometer is lowest in January and March, and highest in July and Au- 
gust. The greater number of clear days occur in J anuary, February, 
and June. The winters are for the most part mild and pleasant, but 
during the summer there is much rainy and gloomy weather. The tem- 
perature of this portion of Alaska is very similar to that of Northern 
Scotland, a country which has been for centuries under cultivation. 
The mean annual temperature of Northern Scotland varies from 42° to 
45°, and that of the Aleutian district from 36 to 40°. At Drymen, in 
Sterlingshire, on the west coast of Scotland, 205 days during the year 
were found in an average of 14 years to be more or less rainy ; the 
annual rain-fall being 43 inches. At Oonalaska, Alaska, the average of 
rainy days in 7 years was 150, and the average rain-fall, 40 inches. 
From this it may be inferred that the productions of this country, which 
agrees nearly in temperature and rain-fall, will compare favorably with 
those of Scotland. The islands contain many lofty mountains, many of 
them volcanoes, some still evincing activity by smoking or emitting 
steam. 

Between them and the sea are rolling and moderately inclined hills 
and meadows. The soil is much of it rich, consisting of vegetable mold 
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and dark-colored clays, with here and there light calcareous loam, 
formed of decomposed rocks, rich in tertiary fossils. ‘The inhabitants 
of this district, principally Aleuts, are faithful and docile, but indolent 
and improvident. They make good sailors, but poor farmers; their at- 
tempts, however, at agricultural pursuits have been principally under the 
direction of Russian masters. There is no timber on the Aleutian Islands 
oi any kind larger than a shrub, The grasses in this climate, warmer 
than that of the Yukon district and less humid than the Sitkan. attain 
an unwonted luxuriance. 

The good and available lands of this district lie chiefly near the coast, 
formed by the uniting and mingling of the detritus from mountain and 
valley with the sea-sand, which forms a remarkably rich and genial soil, 
well suited for garden and root crop culture. Although the agricultural 
capacity of this region has been as yet but little tested, it is believed 
that good crops of the cereals common to the temperate latitudes could, 
under the thrifty hand of enterprise, be suecessfully cultivated here. 

The Sitkan district extends from the southern boundary of the Terri- 
tory, including the mainland and islands, to the peninsula of Alaska. 

With the exception of the northern part, this district furnishes but a 
small amount of arable land level and suitable for cultivation, the re- 
mainder being rugged and mountainous in the extreme. Small patches 
of agricultural lands are found in the southern part, where small farms 
might be located, but usually the mountains descend precipitously to 
the sea with their flanks covered with dense and almost impenetrable 
forest. 

The waters of the Alexander Archipelago form the highway for travel 
and transportation. 

The climate in the southern portion of the district is mild, but intolera- 
bly rainy. The annual rain-fall at Sitka varies from 60 to 95 inches, 
and the annual number of more or less rainy days varies from 160 to 
255. The mean temperature of the different seasons at Sitka, during 
the year 1868, was as follows: Spring, 42°; summer, 50°; autumn, 45°; 
and winter, 31°, Number of fair days during the same period, 105; 
cloudy, 260; rainy, 134; and snowy, 26. The weather in winter is 
warmer than Munich, Vienna, or Berlin, on the continent of Europe, 
and about the same as Washington, 1,095 miles further south, and 
warmer than New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore. : 

At Sitka cereals fail on account of the moisture; turnips, beans, ear- 
rots, beets, lettuce, and radishes succeed well. Potatoes are small and 
watery from want of sun and excess of moisture. 

The great staple of the southern Sitka district is timber. The most 
valuable forest tree on the Pacific coast, the yellow cedar, is found. in 
this region. It combines a fine close texture with considerable hardness, 
extreme durability, and pleasant fragrance. For Ship-building it is 
unsurpassed, This cedar, which is peculiar to Alaska, somewhat 
resembles boxwood in texture and color. It is familiar to m any under 
the name of “camphor wood,” imported from China in the shape of 
boxes, to which country it was exported from this Territory. Other 
trees are well known to the lumber trade of this coast, such as Sitke 
Spruce or white pine, hemlock, and balsam of fir. The bark of the last 
two named are used in tanning. 

Respecting the agricultural resources of the districts named in Alaska, 
we cannot look for a self-supporting population from farming pursuits 
alone in the Yukon district, or northern portion of the Territory; still 
it will not be necessary for the enterprising settler, emigrating there to de- 
velop the lumber, fish, or fur interests, to rely on the products of the 
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chase alone, for even there he may have fresh vegetables and milk upon 
his table if he but possess the knowledge to make the best of his 
opportunities. 

In the Aleutian and in the northern part of the Sitkan district is 
situated the larger portion of tillable lands of the Territory, which may 
be roughly estimated at 25,000 square miles. The climatic conditions 
for agriculture have already been shown to be similar to those of North- 
western Scotland. 

The fisheries of Alaska, although from a commercial point of view 
still in their infancy, are destined to become the most productive source 
of wealth and prosperity. Fish has always formed the principal food 
of the native population, being found in great abundance. ‘Che princi- 
pal marine fish of the Alaskan waters are cod, halibut, herring, and 
mullet. The cod are the most abundant and valuable. They extend 
from the floating ice line in Behring Sea, near the mouth of the Kusko- 
quein, River to the Straits of Fuca. The known banks are of greater 
extent than Newfoundland. In 1867 there were 23 California vessels en- 
gaged in the cod-fishery in these waters. The product was 2,164 tons, 
or 947,264 fish, and the catch for 1869 is reported at 1,082,000 fish. 
This, at the low average of 34 pounds each, would be worth $189,350 in 
gold. The fresh waters of Alaska abound in salmon, white fish, losh or 
burlot, pike, and suckers. 

The salmon is of extraordinary size, and none of the more southern 
can compare with it in delicious flavor. The number consumed by the 
the natives annually cannot be less than 1,200,000, at the lowest esti- 
mate. At the mouth of the Yukon 2,000,000 are dried every summer. 
Lhe other fish mentioned are abundant in all the northern rivers. With 
the exception of oysters, shell-fish can be obtained almost everywhere 
north of Dixon’s Entrance, and form a large part of the food of na- 
tives. 

Auong other sources of wealth is the pursuit of the whale, seal, and 
walrus. The preducts of the American whale fishery for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1868, were 1,483,683 gallons of oil, and 526,566 pounds 
of whalebone, the total value of which was $1,661,922. The greater 
part of this came from the vicinity of Behring Strait. Not less than 70 
American whalers visit Behring Strait annually. Whales, known as the 
bowhead, right whale, sulphur bottom, humpback, and California gray, 
are abundant all over Behring Sea, especially in the neighborhood of 
Bristol Bay. 

The fur trade of Alaska, owing to the enormous profits attending its 
successful prosecution, is the only branch of industry which has been 
fully developed. In a pecuniary point of view, the catching of the far 
seal is the most important business in the Territory, and was the prin- 
cipal object which led to the exploration of thisregion. There are two 
species which furnish the most valuable furs, viz., the sea otter and the 
fur seal. The former is called by the Russians the sea beaver, and the 
latter the sea cat. The fur of a sea otter is soft and black, while 
long hairs tipped with white add to its beauty. The length of a 
full-sized skin is about six feet, and breadth nearly four, valued at 
from $80 to $100. The sea otter is solitary and almost exclusively 
marine in its habits. It often sleeps on the surface of the water, 
floating on its back, and is said to clasp its young with one arm in 
an almost human way. The Aleuts are the otter hunters, and their 
manner of taking them is in this wise: A large number of the natives, 
with their kyaks, (canoes,) take provisions for a day or two, and put out 
in calm weather, often outof sight of the mainland. Upon arriving at 
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the banks most frequented by the animals, the natives form in a long 
line, and paddle softly on the water, to make no disturbance. When 
the Aleut sees the otter’s nose, which is usually the only part above 
the surface, he throws his dart, at the same time elevating his paddle 
perpendicularly in the air, when the line encircles the animal in a cor- 
don of kyaks, and every one is on the watch for the reappearance of 
the prize. The same process is repeated, until the otter is worn out 
with diving, and lies exhausted on the surface. 

The fur seal are principally confined to the Pribylopp group of islands, 
though formerly extending from the ice line of Behring Sea to the coast 
of Lower California. The fur seal fishery has of late years far exceeded 
that of the sea otter in value. The time for taking them at the islands 
is from the middle of June to the last of October, at which time they 
leave, it is supposed, to winter in the open sea south of the Aleutian 
Islands. They come up in droves of thousands on the hill-sides near 
the shore, and blacken the islands with their great numbers. They 
fight desperately, it is said, among themselves; each bull having five or 
six females, which he defends with great courage. They can ascend 
almost perpendicular rocks, which are polished and rounded in the vi- 
cinity of the fisheries, caused by their scrambling over them for ages. 
The seal are obtained by separating them in a body of four or five hun- 
dred, by the natives. They are then driven very slowly, like a drove of 
sheep, into the interior of an island, where they are killed by a blow 
on the back of the head, with a heavy, sharp-edged club. Care must 
be taken by the natives not to venture in the midst of a herd, or they 
would doubtless be torn in pieces, for their teeth, though very small, are 
exceedingly sharp. The skins are much smaller than the Sea-otter, and 
after being dressed are of a black or rich brown color. They were 
worth in London, in 1868, about $7 each, in the raw state. Of late 
years, not more than 50,000 were allowed to be killed by the Russians 
annually. The number of seal had greatly increased up to 1868, during 
which year there were taken on the Island of St. George 50,000, and 
150,000 on the Island of St. Paul’s. But at this rate they would soon 
be exterminated or driven away. 

In order that this branch of industry may continue to be a profitable 
business for the settler in the new Territory, and a source of revenue to 
the Government, Congress has, by wise legislation, protected the fur-seal 
interests by restricting the annual taking of the seal. 

Many fur-bearing animals which are not marine are found in large 
numbers throughout the Territory, among which are the fox, marten, 
mink, beaver, otter, lynx, and black bear, all of which add materially to 
the value and extent of the Alaska fur trade. 

The most valuable minerals of the Territory are copper, coal, and sul- 
phur, but our knowledge of the mineral resources of the country is mea- 
ger in the extreme. Gold in small quantities is found in the sand of the 
Yukon, near Fort Yukon, and in the bay on which the Takee villages are 
situated and streams in the vicinity. Extensive beds of tertiary coal 
are found on Cook’s Inlet, which is said to be excelled by none of the 
tertiary coal-bearing deposits on the continent. 

Ice formed quite an important article of trade with the Russian 
American Company. It was formerly obtained from the latitude of 
Sitka, but it was found that it could not there be obtained of good qual- 
ity and sufficient quantity. The establishments have been removed to 
Kodiak, further north, where they now remain. The value of ice ex- 
ported from here to San Francisco alone in 1868 was $28,000. A profit- 
wble business in this article will no doubt be eventually carried on with 
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ports in Mexico, Sandwich Islands, India, and China, and on the west 
coast of South America. The number of Americans at present in Al- 
aska, excepting the troops, does not exceed 500 ; number of foreigners, 
about 600; and native population, 28,000. 

The field now open for exploration and discovery in Alaska is grand. 
The interior everywhere needs exploration, particularly the great pla- 
teau north of the Yukon, the valley of the Kuskoquien and Copper 
River. 

Time alone must prove the ultimate value of the new Territory, but 
enough is already known of its valuable and extensive resources to in- 
sure their speedy development by the irresistible energy of our citizens. 
The government will doubtless hasten settlement and development in 
this remote region by commencing the work of surveys in the Territory 
as early as practicable, and establishing a land office at some central 
point, thus enabling settlers to enter and acquire title to the public 
lands. 

South of Alaska, and separated therefrom by British Columbia, is 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Its northern boundary is the forty-ninth parallel, which, prior to 
1867, was the highest latitude of our domain. The Columbia River 
and Oregon are on the south, Idaho on the east, and the Pacific 
Ocean fronts it on the west. The resources of this Territory, em- 
bracing 44,796,160 acres, are vast and varied, although, like the 
greater portion of the Pacific slope, but comparatively little devel- 
oped. It has the finest harbor in the world, immense tracts of valuable 
but uncultivated land, rich in minerals, with extensive fisheries and 
vast lumbering interests. The various and beneficent laws of Congress 
pertaining to the public land system extend over this region. The sur- 
veys completed during the past fiscal year amounted to 304,484 acres, to 
which add the surface previously surveyed, 5,063,775 acres, and we 
have a total amount of land in the Territory surveyed of 5,368,259 acres. 
Total amount surveyed and undisposed of 41,239,193.13 acres. 

The principal natural features of Washington Territory are the Cas- 
cade Range of mountains, the great ramification of waters in the north- 
western portion which have received the cognomen of Puget Sound, the 
Columbia River, which river, first traversing its whole breadth, and set- 
ting off nearly a third of its surface, forms a southern boundary from 
near Fort Walla-Walla to the ocean. , 

The snow line is about 5,000 feet, and but few points in the Territory 
attain an elevation above that height, with the exception of the lofty 
peaks of the Cascade Mountains, Ranier, St. Helens, Baker, and Adams. 
The Cascade Range through this Territory bears slightly northwest and 
southeast. There are several rivers passing through this range, which 
aiford practicable passes for the construction of rail or wagon roads ; 
among these are the Skagit, Snoqualinie, Cedar, Nachess, and Cowlitz. 
A wagon road has been constructed from Wallula to Fort Steilacoom, via 
the Nachess Pass, over which quite an emigration has passed. 

The Columbia River rises in the Rocky Mountains of British Colum- 
bia, in latitude 50° 20’.. At the forty-ninth parallel the Pend d’Oreille, 
the great north fork pours its waters into it, then flowing south re- 
ceives the waters of the Spokane, Yakima, and Snake Rivers. At the 
mouth of the Walla-Walla it takes a westward course to the Pacific 
Ocean, its volume still increasing from several small rivers from the 
north and south. This river and its tributaries drain about two-thirds 
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of the Territory, and with the exception of a few obstructions by rapids, 
around which portages have been constructed, is navigable from its 
mouth for 725 miles; sea steamers of large tonnage ascend to Vancou- 
ver, 115 miles, without interruption. 

Puget Sound, the Mediterranean of the north, includes the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca, Admiralty Inlet, Hood’s Canal, and numerous other bays, 
harbors, and inlets, each having a separate name. These waters are 
remarkably clear of shoals, and nothing can exceed their beauty and 
safety. They cover an area of 2,000 square miles, and have a total shore 
line of 1,690 miles. The shores are exceedingly bold and heavily tim- 
bered. The country surrounding these waters is remarkably salubrious 
and offers every advantage for the accommodation of shipping, with con- 
venience for docks, and many excellent sites for towns and cities, and 
also admirable sites for water-power. 

Olympia, the capital of the Territory, Port Discovery, Port Town- 
send, Port Ludlow, Port Blakely, Bellingham Bay, and many other 
towns situated on Puget Sound, have become the sites of flourishing 
and extensive cominercial, milling, and mining operations. 

This is the contemplated western terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, and when completed, this portion of our domain, in reference 
to the commercial world, will become of vast importance. 

The region of country lying between the Coast and the Cascade Mount- 
ains, Which are at a distance from the ocean of two degrees of longi- 
tude, is usually termed Western Washington, or Puget Sound country. 
It embraces about one-third of the Territory, or 23,000 square miles, 
including the waters of Puget Sound. — It comprises the country drained 
by the Lower Columbia, the basin of Shoal Water Bay, the valley of the 
Chehalis, and the Puget Sound Basin. The public surveys have been 
extended over a large portion of this western section, and the lands are 
being rapidly taken up by enterprising and intelligent, settlers. 

The greater portion of this region is unsurpassed for fertility of soil 
and manufacturing resources. The crops of wheat, barley, and oats 
succeed admirably, as also do the orchard and garden products, except 
Indian corn, peaches, and grapes, which, owing to the coolness of the 
nights, sometimes fail tomature. 

In the valley of the Chehalis River is found the richest and most 
extensive body of agricultural lands on the Pacificslope. Wheat is said 
to average 40 bushels to the acre, oats 70, and potatoes 700. This is 
deservedly termed the garden spot of Washington Territory. 

The climate in Western Washington is fine, except that, like a large 
portion of the northwestern Pacific coast, there is too much rain in 
winter to be agreeable. The summers are very pleasant; the nights 
being cool and refreshing. Although in a high degree of latitude, there is 
but little cold weather in winter. Snow or ice is very rarely seen except 
on the summits of the highest mountains, where it has perpetual exist- 
ence. ‘The absence of severe cold is the result of the tropical currents, 
before alluded to in this report as prevailing on the shores of Alaska, 
which sweep the coast from Behring Sea to the Gulf of California. Grasses 
of the most nutritious qualities are found in all the valleys of this region 
sufficient to sustain immense numbers of sheep and cattle through the 
winter season. It is seldom necessary to protect stock by housing and 
feeding them. Superior building and ship timber, principally fir and cedar, 
is found in the Puget Sound Basin, which grows thickly on the foot-hills 
and sides of the mountains from 1 to 15 feet in diameter, and from 2 to 
300 feet in height, remarkably straight and beautiful. 

On the Yakima River and its tributaries, which water a large portion 
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of the central section of the Territory situated between the Cascade 
Mountains and the Columbia River, are large tracts of surveyed rolling 
prairie and table lands suitable for diversified agriculture, and where 
many extensive settlements now exist. There are still, however, in this 
locality many tracts of unoccupied land, unsurpassed for fertility, to 
which the Government invites settlers desiring to develop the resources 
of this new country, capable of furnishing thousands of families with 
the blessings of independent and happy homes. 

Some of the valleys, among which are the Methow, O’Kinapum and 
Ne-hoi-at-pu-gun, are exceedingly beautiful, with their smooth, grassy 
surface surrounded by hills and watered by streams, fringed on either 
side by small trees, rendering them sufficiently charming. Forests con- 
taining large timber are scarce in this section, except near the northern 
part, where good building pine is abundant. 

The valleys of the Walla-Walla and Colville, situated east of the 
Columbia River, or in what is termed Eastern Washington, comprise 
the most important agricultural portion of the Territory, the former vast 
in extent, resting on the navigable waters of the Columbia, giving it 
commercial advantages superior to other portions of the country, while 
its numerous rivers and creeks meandering over its fertile surface, its 
rolling prairies and extensive table lands, covered with a luxurious 
growth of grass, gradually stretching away in one grand scene of lov- 
liness, till lost from view among the distant blue mountains, covered 
with forests of gigantic pines, give it inherent resources and natural 
advantages for those seeking a home on this slope not to be overlooked. 

The valley already contains a population of several thousand pros- 
perous inhabitants, who annually ship to the sea-coast and to the 
mining communities to the eastward valuable cargoes of grain and 
produce, the result of their labors. 

This region, for fertility of soil, ease of access, facilities for transporta- 
tion, grazing, stock-raising, and grain-growing, possesses combined ad- 
vantages destined soon to make it one of the most thickly settled portions 
of the Territory, and a locality where capital may seek profitable in- 
vestment. 

The Colville Valley, in the northeastern portion of the Territory, is 
another important valley, and contains large tracts of surveyed land 
ready for occupancy, and which is for the most part well watered and 
well adapted for agriculture. 

For health and salubrity there is no climate on the continent which 
surpasses that of Washington Territory in the two divisions east of the 
Cascades. The objection to the humid climate of the coast is here re- 
moved, the annual rain-fall being only about one-fourth as much as at 
Puget Sound. The winters are dry, short, and tolerably cold. The 
spring and fall are mild and beautiful, with frequent showers of rain. 
The bracing mountain air, tempering the rays of the sun in summer, 
gives a healthful luxury to the climate of this region. 

Lhe Territory has now about 30,000 white population, and 50,000 In- 
dians. The tribes of Indians number ten or twelve, and are generally 
on peaceful terms with the white citizens. The principal articles of ex- 
port are lumber, fish, and coal. 

As before remarked, the geographical position of Washington Terri- 
tory, with the admirable harbor of Puget Sound, is destined to have an 
important bearing in connection with the commercial world. When the 
spirit of enterprise of our citizens shall have completed the Northern 
Transcontinental Railroad, with the Pacific terminus here, direct lines 
of steamers to accommodate the increased travel of a continent must be 
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established between Puget Sound and ports in Japan and China, and 
fleets of clipper ships will be required to transport the cargoes of Europe 
and America to and from Puget Sound to Yokohama and Shanghai, a 
route which, taking advantage of the winds and currents, is many hun- 
dred miles shorter, and several days’ sail nearer, than from San Fran- 
cisco to those ports. 

OREGON, 


South and adjacent to Washington Territory lies Oregon, the State 
most northwesterly of the republic. Jt has a surface about one-half 
the extent of California and one-third greater than Washington Terri- 
tory. The eastern boundary of this State is Idaho, and the southern, 
California and Nevada. 

Oregon contains all the elements essential to constitute greatness, 
although yet but partially developed. With an area of 60,975,360 acres 
preéminently productive and susceptible of diversified agriculture, 
a genial and healthful climate, scenery of great variety and beauty, it pos- 
Sesses extraordinary inducements for the settler, and must attract a 
large emigration of those who seek comfortable homes. 

That portion of the State lying west of the Cascade Mountains—which 
are situated about 110 miles from the coast and parallel therewith—is 
divided into three principal valleys, the Willamette, Umpqua, and 
Rogue River, drained by the rivers bearing their respective names. 
This country is quite different in climate and physical characteristics 
from that portion east of the Cascades, comprising about two-thirds of 
the surface. 

The four principal navigable rivers are the Columbia, Willamette, 
Snake River, and Pend d’Oreilles or Clark’s Fork. There are others 
navigable for short distances in a high stage of water by light-draught 
vessels, among which are the Cowlitz, emptying into the Columbia; Yam- 
hill, Tualtien, and Santiam, emptying into Snake River. The Columbia 
River and its tributaries will be found described in this report in connec- 
tion with the resources of Washington Territory. It has a shore-line in 
this State of 230 miles, and constitutes about two-thirds of the northern 
boundary, for which distance there is no interruption to navigation 
except at the Cascades, 160 miles from its mouth, where a portage by 
rail of 6 miles has been constructed, and at Dalles City, 50 miles further 
up, where a portage of 14 miles is necessary and is also accomplished 
by rail. Snake River empties into the Columbia near Fort Walla-Walla, 
and is navigable a distance of 160 miles. Pend d’Oreilles, or Clark’s 
Fork of the Columbia, is navigable for 225 miles, and the Willamette to 
Eugene City, a distance of 200 miles. There are good harbors on the 
coast of Oregon, the most important of which is that at the mouth of 
the Columbia River. By the use of a steam-tug in crossing the bar, 
the entrance to this harbor is rendered as safe as that of the Golden 
Gate or Straits of Fuca. The others are Yaquina, Umpqua, Port Orford, 
Coquill, and Tillamook, all of which are safe at most seasons of the year. 
Upon the settlement and development of the country contiguous to 
these harbors, they are destined to become places of commercial im- 
portance to the State. 

Of the total area of Oregon 9,515,743.55 acres have been disposed of, 
leaving 51,459,616.45 acres the title to which is still in the United States, 
The total cultivated area of the State is estimated at 550,000 acres. 

The face of the country east of the Cascade Mountains is diversified, 
hilly, and, in some parts, mountainous; but, for the most part, consists 
of rolling prairie and level plains, stretching out from the foot of the 
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mountains nearly to the eastern boundary, covered with luxuriant bunch 
grass, affording an inexhaustible pasture for stock, for which this por- 
tion of Oregon is so justly celebrated. Its nutritive properties are unsur- 
passed. The soil is moderately rich, the chief component of which is silica. 
containing but a small amount of vegetable matter. Mountain streams 
intersect these table lands, flowing through fertile valleys of various 
dimensions, yielding large crops of cereals wherever they have been 
tested. Fabulous crops of nearly all varieties of vegetables are pro- 
duced. 

The principal valleys of this region are the Des Chutes, John Day, 
Powder, Grand Ronde, Burnt, Malheur, and Owyhee, watered by rivers 
bearing the same names. The Grand Ronde, in the northeastern portion 
of the State, is a beautiful, circnlar valley, some thirty miles in diameter, 
unsurpassed in fertility of soil, with scenery exceedingly picturesque. 
It is stated that from 40 to 60 bushels of wheat per acre, with an or- 
dinary system of cultivation, may be produced in this valley. Indian 
corn, tobacco, onions, tomatoes, and peaches mature here in abundance 
in favorable localities. A large portion of this region is surveyed, and 
many thriving settlements exist. Powder River Valley is quite exten- 
sive, with a large surface well adapted to grazing and agriculture. 
The country is being fast settled up, but still has large tracts of gov- 
ernment land unoccupied. Le Grand, situated in this valley, 85 miles 
from the Columbia River, is a flourishing town and the seat of one of 
the local land offices. It has considerable and growing trade with the 
mining districts of Hastern Oregon and Idaho. There are about 9,000 
acres of land under improvement in these valleys. The country of the 
Burnt, Malheur, and Owyhee Rivers offers excellent inducements to the 
emigrant wishing to settle and develop a new country. The soil is good 
and the face of the country is covered with nutritious grass, and is heavily 
timbered. From the summit of the spur of the Blue Mountains, which 
divide the Malheur and Owyhee Valleys, the scenery for grandeur can 
scarcely be surpassed. Here may be seen a valley stretching away in 
an unbroken line of verdant beauty, its smooth surface presenting a 
strong contrast with the undulating upland, alternating between grass- 
crowned hills and forests of gigantic pine. Such scenery can scarcely 
fail to awaken the wish for the landless poor of the older countries 
to apply the hand of civilization to these rich gifts of nature, and con- 
vert these extensive wilds into prosperous and happy homes. These 
valleys are well adapted to diversified agriculture; grain of all kinds 
matures well, and fruits, vegetables, butter, cheese, and every species 
of farm productions are raised here, and command a high price at the 
various mining camps in the vicinity. Indian corn thrives, and this is 
thought to be as good a fruit country as that west of the Cascades, so 
justly denominated “the fruit garden of America.” Of the 4,600,000 
acres in these valleys there are only about 5,000 under cultivation. 
In the central portion of the State, between the Cascades and Blue 
Mountains, alone the Des Chutes and John Day Rivers and their tribu- 
taries, is situated a tract of country 200 miles in length and 150 miles 
in breadth, equal in extent to the States of Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts. The settlements in this section are confined almost 
exclusively to the northern part, along the Columbia and the intermediate 
branches. A few new settlements have been commenced in the southern 
part, in the vicinity of Klamath and Goose Lakes. These valleys are for 
the most part fertile, excellent locations for stock-raising and general 
farming, and offer inducements for settlement far superior to those held 
out to the early settlers of the Atlantic slope. By far the larger portion 
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of this country may be set down as an almost unbroken wilderness of 
mountains and valleys, hills and plains, with here and there a lake and 
the tributary of a small river, and an occasional settlement. 

The climate of Eastern Oregon has some resemblance to that of the 
older Northwestern States of the Mississippi Valley. The winters are 
of short duration, cold and dry, but not subject to the extremes known 
to the same latitude east of the Rocky Mountains, The summers.may 
be considered hot, but not sultry and oppressive. The summer days 
are rendered delightful by a salubrious mountain air, and the nights are 
cool and refreshing. The mean temper ature of the different seasons, at 
Dalles City, in Hastern Oregon, is spring 53°, summer 70°, autumn 529, 
and winter 35°, 

The Willamette River, in Western Oregon, or in that rae be- 
tween the Cascade Mountains and the ocean, drains the extensive and 
beautiful valley of that name. This valley is 200 miles ian and from 
50 to 60 miles wide, sustaining a population of 60,000, with ample re- 
sources and room for a million. The general geological features of this 
region give indications of a sedimentary formation, with but little of 
a mineral character, except near the Cascade Range of mountains, 
The soil along the banks of the Willamette and its tributaries is Com. 
posed of sand, vegetable matter, and various decomposed earths, and 
may be considered strictly alluvial. The soil is of superior capacity for 
producing corn, tobacco, and various kinds of roots and vegetables of 
the most astonishing growth. ‘The prairie lands, which compose a large 
portion of this valley, are a dark, rich loam and vegetable mold of ex- 
ceeding fine quality, especially adapted to the production of all kinds of 
cereals, although vege tables, truit, and the various tame grasses flourish 
correspondingly well with grain. The soil is 2 remarkably tractable and 
but little affected by drought. 

The hill lands are of a reddish clay loam of good quality, more suita- 
ble to grazing and stock raising than other farming purposes. 

The adaptation of this v oe tor diversified agriculture may be shown 
in the productions of Linn County for 1868, situated in this section and 
por sing but a small portion of its surface, containing less than 

2,000,000 acres, of which 100,000 only are under cultiv ation. The re- 
sult was 400 000 bushels of ‘wheat, 600,000 of oats, 18,000 of eorn, 
11,000. of barley, 19,000 pounds of “tobacco, 264,000 Gas of wool, 
600,¢ X00 bushels of potatoes, 107,000 bushels of apples, 523,000 pounds 
of butter, and 9,000 pounds of cheese. The county also contains about 

20,000 head of ¢: attle, 8,000 horses, 25,000 hogs, and 50,000 sheep. 

W ilamette Valley is a most desirable location for the settler, possess- 
ing a mild and healthful climate, pure water, the advantages of a Tav- 
igable river through its entire length, and a ‘soil that, for fertility and 
productiveness, is not rivaled by the Connecticut, Hudson, Genesee, or 
Mississippi Valleys. There are more surveyed lan ds in this valley than 
in all the other portions of the State combined, and many \ valuan and 
as tracts are still unoecupied. Of the entire area of the valley, 
5,000,000 acres, there are not more than 400,000 under cultivation. 
The falls of the W illamette, situated at Oregon City, 24 miles from 
its mouth, have a water-power equal to one million horse-power, far ex- 
ceeding that of all New Hugland. Other localities in this valley, as 
well as in other portions of the State, have abundance of water- power 
adapted to milling and mechanical purposes. 

In the northwestern portion of the State, on the Columbia River, are 
extensive salmon fisheries, employing a capital of $200,000 or $3 300, 000 
and rapidly increasing in importance. This branch of industry, when 
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fully developed, is destined to be a source of great wealth to the State. 
Astoria, situated i in this vicinity, twelve miles from the ocean, has a fine 
harbor, capable of accommodating ocean steamers of the largest s size, 
and affording a safe harbor for sailing vessels of the largest tonnage. 

Umpqua Valley, separated from the great Willamette by the Cala- 
pooia Mountains, contains over 1,000,000 acres of arable land, with 

30,000 under cultiv: ation. The face of "the country in this valley bears 
a strong resemblance to that of New fngland, being uneven, undulating, 
and in some portions hilly. 

In the southwestern portion of the State, near the California bound- 
ary, is situated Rogue River Valley. There are about 25,000 acres of 
land under improvement in this valley. Itis celebrated for its minerals 
as well as its agricultural productions. Immense quantities of gold 
have been taken from the placers during the past ten years, and numer- 
ous quartz lodes of inexhaustible wealth exist, rendering it a section of 
great importance to Oregon. New discoveries of gold are being annu- 
ally made, with the knowledge that iron, coal, silver, lead, and copper 
abound in this locality, the development ‘of which 1s but in its infancy. 
Jacksonville, in this valley, is a flourishing mining and agricultural 
town, containing a number of public and private schools, churches, well- 
built brick stores, and neat private residences, giving it the appear ance 
of one of the older settled towns of the East. 

The climate of Western Oregon is greatly affected by 1ts proximity to 
the ocean; although in a high latitude, it is mild, neither very hot in 
summer nor extremely cold in winter. It has a humid atmosphere, 
somewhat disagreeable in winter, but delightful through summer and 
autumn. Snow and trost are not frequent “duri ing any part of the year. 

The mean temperature of the different seasons at Corvallis, on the 
Willamette River, which corresponds with ae greater portion of this 
division, is, spr ing, 62°, summer, 67°, autumn, 53°, and winter, 39°. 

Oregon, with immense tracts of grazing and caviine lands for the pro- 
duction of wool, inexhaustible beds of iron and coal, with timber in 
great abundance, together with an ample and effective water-power, 
possesses extr aordinar y natural manufacturing facilities, which the 
energy and capital of her citizens will speedily develop. 

The commerce of the State, although ip a great degree confined to a 
home trade with San Francisco, New York, and other domestic ports, 
exports a considerable portion of her products to China, J apan, and the 
Sandwich Islands. 

The salmon fisheries of Oregon and the lumber interests constitute an 
element of wealth only exceeded by that of agriculture. The salmon 
taken in the Columbia are of a superior quality, and the gross receipts 
for the catch during the last year was $276,000. 

Vast forests of excellent pine and spruce timber, valuable for ship 
timber and building purposes, extend along the coast from Port Orford 
to the Columbia Riv er, much of which is easy of aceess from tide-water, 
and requires only capital to render Oregon equal, if not superior, to the 
other States so celebrated for their lumbering Ww ealth. 

Portland, situated on the west bank of the Willamette River, twelve 
miles above its confluence with the Columbia, in a business point of 
view, is second only to San Francisco on the Pa cific slope. The trade 
of Portland with the interior and different points on the Columbia and 
Willamette requires the constant employment of twenty river steamers, 
and has an extensive commercial intercourse by sailing vessels and 
steamers with San Francisco, New York, the Sandwich Islands, and other 
foreign ports. 
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With the completion of the Oregon Central Railroad, now under con- 
struction, connecting with the Central Pacific in California, the contem- 
plated Columbia River Valley Road, connecting Portland with the Union 
Pacific, by the way of Salt Lake, and with a branch of the Northern 
Pacific to connect this point with Puget Sound, Portland will attain a 
proud commercial position. The present population of the city is about 
10,000. 

The other towns of importance on the Willamette are Salem, the capi- 
tal, 80 miles south of Portland, with a population of 4,000, Oregon City, 
Oswego, Albany, Corvallis, and Eugene City, with a population of from 
1,500 to 2,000 each. The principal towns on the Columbia are Astoria, 
Ranier, St. Helen’s, Vancouver, Dalles City, Umatilla, and Hollula. <All 
of these towns, from their favorable location, are destined to become 
places of considerable commercial importance. The local land offices of 
this State are at Roseburg, Eugene City, and Le Grand. 

The next political division of the republic, south of and adjoming 
Oregon, fronting the Pacific Ocean, is 


CALIFORNIA. 


This State having been introduced to the world through the dis- 
covery of its precious metals in 1848, it is only recently that the value 
and importance of her vast and varied agricultural and other industrial 
resources, aside from minerals, have been properly understood and ap- 
preciated. The geographical position of California, with reference to 
cominerce, is unrivaled, the State possessing a genial climate of unparal- 
leled salubrity, with a soil of unexampled fertility, diversified with beau- 
tiful plains, enchanting valleys, undulating hills, and rugged mountains, 
is only rivaled in extent of territory by Texas. 

California is a long parallelogram, extending from latitude 32° 45/ to 
42°, is 700 miles in length, with an average breadth of 200 miles, and 
contains 188,981 square miles or 120,947,840 acres, of which 32,338,378 
acres have been surveyed. 

Excluding the area granted by the General Government for different 
purposes, also the surface vovered by Spanish and Mexican titles, 
and the quantity embraced in sales and locations, there yet remain 
100,070,177.16 acres of public land within the limits of the State liable 
to disposal. Of the total surface of California it is estimated 90,000,000 
acres are susceptible of diversified agriculture, or of otherwise being 
made productive. 

The Coast Range of mountains, though not so high or so wide as the 
Sierra Nevada, may properly be considered the principal natural feature 
of California. They extend the whole length of the State, nearly par- 
allel with the ocean, at an average distance therefrom of about 50 miles. 
The height varies from 2,000 to 6,000 feet, with a width of from 20 to 40 
miles. The Statemay be geographically divided into the coast and interior 
districts, separated from each other by the Coast Mountains. The for- 
mer comprises the coast valleys, separated from each other by spurs of 
the mountains, generally running at right angles therewith. The latter 
embraces the Sacramento basin, the plateau of the Sierra Nevada, the 
Klamath basin, the Great Basin of Utah, and the Colorado Desert. 

The rivers of the Coast Mountains south of San Francisco are gener- 
ally small streams, and, with the exception of the Salinas, are usually 
swallowed up in the sands before reaching the ocean. There are none 
navigable except the Salinas, and that only for a short distance from its 
mouth by light-draught vessels. North of San Francisco the main streams 
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rising in the Coast Mountains are the Russian, Elk, and Smith Rivers, 
but none of these are navigable. 

The only lake of importance in this section is Clear Lake, 20 miles 
long and 10 wide, surrounded by a charming little valley of fertile land. 
The valley is bounded on all sides by high mountains, with scenery very 
attractive. ‘ 

California has four land-locked harbors, viz., San Diego, San Francisco, 
Tomales, and Humboldt. Their general course is nearly parallel with 
the coast, and separated from the ocean by narrow peninsulas. 

San Diego, near the southern boundary of the State, is 12 miles long 
and from 1 to 2 wide. It has a channel 30 feet deep and half a mile in 
width. It forms a secure harbor at all seasons of the year, and is next 
to that of San Francisco in importance. 

San Francisco Harbor, one of the most magnificent in the world for 
commercial purposes, is about 8 miles wide and 50 long. Its entrance 
at the Golden Gate, or Chrysopolis, is a mile in width. The water on 
the bar at low tide is 30 feet, and inside much deeper, with excellent 
anchorages and room for all the shipping of the world. 

Tomales and Humboldt, north from San Francisco, are each fine and 
safe ports for vessels at most seasons of the year. Their harbors are each 
about 12 miles long and from 2 to 5 in width. 

There are other harbors on the coast, not land-locked, which are safe 
at certain seasons of the year, and might be made perfectly secure by 
artificial means; among these are San Pedro, San Luis Obispo, Monte- 
rey, and Santa Cruz, all south of San Francisco, and Drakes, Bodega, 
Trinidad, and Crescent City, north of the Golden Gate. 

The Sacramento River flows into Suisun Bay, which is connected 
with the bay of San Pablo and San Francisco by the Carquinez Straits. 
It is navigable for steamers drawing three feet of water to Sacramento 
City, 135 miles from San Francisco, at all seasons, and to Red Bluffs for 
boats drawing fifteen inches. The Feather River is navigable for steam- 
ers drawing fifteen inches of water to Marysville, 75 miles from Sacra- 
mento, and boats have ascended in a high stage of water to Oroville, 
25 miles further north. 

The San Joaquin can be regularly navigated by steamers drawing five 
feet of water to Stockton, a distance of 130 miles from San Francisco, 
and in times of high water light-draught vessels can ascend to Fresno 
City, 150 miles further. 

The Sierra Nevada Range of mountains, near the eastern boundary of 
the State, is 450 miles in length in California, and 70 wide, with a 
height varying from 5,000 to 8,000 feet above the level of the sea; the 
greater portion of the range is heavily timbered. The oak, manzanita, 
and nut pine cover the sides to the height of 2,500 feet, and then the 
coniferous trees appear, and are found in dense forests to a height of 
6,000 feet. Nearly the whole width of the Sierras is occupied with its 
western slope, which descends to a level of 300 feet above the ocean, 
whereas the slope on the eastern side is but 5 or 6 miles wide, and termi- 
nates abruptly in the Great Utah Basin, which is from 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
above the sea. The picturesque scenery throughout all this Sierra 
Range ison aseale grand beyond description, hundreds of lofty peaks, 
varying in height from 1,000 to 14,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
piled one above the other like stepping-stones to other regions, are truly 
sublime and majestic, far surpassing that of Switzerland, which for ages 
has been famed for possessing the largest body of elevated land and the 
greatest number of mountain peaks. While Switzerland has only four 
peaks above 13,000 feet, and but 150 square miles above 8,000 feet, the 
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Sierra Nevada has 100 peaks above 10,000 feet, and 300 square miles 
above 8,000 feet. 

The loftiest peak of the Sierras is Mount Shasta, which rises in the 
northern portion of the State to a height of 14,390 feet in the region of 
perpetual snow. It forms the most prominent landmark in California, 
and may be distinctly seen in all directions at a distance of 100 miles. 
This mountain, towering in solitary grandeur, with its snow-capped sum- 
mit glistening in the rays of the sun, appears like a silvery cloud when 
viewed from Marysville, a distance of 125 miles. - It is of volcanic origin, 
and still emits sulphurous vapors from its summit. Among other 
prominent peaks are Lassens Buttes, Castle Peak, Downieville Buttes, 
and Pilot Peak. 

The rivers of this range run westward at right angles to the course of 
the chain, and cut it into steep and deep ravines, canons, and chasms. 
The valleys are usually small, and it is rare to see 100 acres compact 
sufficiently level for tillage. 

In the southern portion of the State, in the vicinity of Mount St. 
Bernardino, are the Mojave and Owen Rivers, the former about 100 
miles in length, and the latter, after running 75 miles along the foot of 
the Sierra Nevada, terminates in Owen Lake, which is 15 miles long by 
9 wide. North of Owen Lake 100 miles is situated Mono Lake, 8 miles 
long and 6 miles in width, sometimes called the ‘“‘ Dead Sea of Califor- 
nia.” No fish can live in the water, which contains such large quantities 
of saline substances that the human body floats with ease on its surface. 
This section of country is generally sterile, and for the most part unpro- 
ductive. 

In the basin of the Colorado River, in the southeastern portion of the 
State, usually termed the ‘ Colorado Desert,” the soil in some sections 
is composed of sand packed together firmly, with a smooth surface, 
which reflects light like a mirror. The Colorado River is navigable to 
Fort Yuma, 75 miles from its mouth. 

The natural scenery of California is extensive and grand beyond de- 
scription. The high snow peaks of the Sierras, before alluded to, the 
rivers meandering through large and fertile valleys, wide bays, forests 
of the largest and most graceful evergreens, parks of majestic oaks, 
natural meadows covered with rich grasses and flowers, combined with a 
remarkably pure and clear atmosphere, are all attractive in the extreme. 
In the Yosemite Valley may be found more scenes of grandeur and 
beauty than in any equal space on the globe. The valley is a chasm 
in the Sierra Nevada, 4,000 feet above the sea, 10 miles in length, 
with an average of 3 in width, shut in by walls of rocks almost per- 
pendicular, from 2,000 to 4,500 feet high, and has, within a radius 
of 5 miles, 5 cascades, ranging from 400 to 2,000 feet. These falls, some- 
times called by the Indian name Chalock, are, so far as height is con- 
cerned, the greatest cataracts in the world. They are situated about 
120 miles due east from San Francisco. This valley has, by congres- 
sional enactment, been granted to the State as a place of public resort. 

Another point of great natural interest is the Mammoth Tree Grove, 
situated in Mariposa County, 20 miles distant from the Yosemite. The 
grove contains 427 trees, ranging from 20 to 34 feet in diameter, and 
from 275 to 325 feet in height. The mammoth tree is a cone-bearing 
evergreen, belonging to the botanical genus Sequoia gigantea. It grows 
in a deep fertile soil, always surrounded by a dense growth of smaller 
evergreens, such as the pine, fir, spruce, and California cedar. The 
wood is soft, elastic, and straight-grained, light, when dry, and of red 
color, very durable, and bears a close resemblance to red cedar. 
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Another group of these trees is found in Calaveras County, in 
San Joaquin Valley ; they are about 90 in number and in size from 15 
to 33 feet in diameter, proportionately tall. One of these trees, which 
has fallen, is hollow from the base for a distance of 75 feet, through 
which a horseman can conveniently ride. 

In the valley of the Russian River are situated the Geysers, another 
of the many wonders of California. They are found in a deep ravine, 
in a district filled with the marks of violent voleanic action. They 
consist of a multitude of boiling springs, emitting large quantities of 
steam, with a hissing, roaring noise. The chief feature of the Geysers 
is termed the ‘ Steam-pipe,” an orifice, of about 8 inches in diameter, in 
the hillside, from which rises a large volume of steam to a height vary- 
ing from 50 to 200 feet. The steam roars constantly, sometimes burst- 
ing out in puffs louder than an escape-pipe of a steam-engine. 

Another remarkable feature of the Geysers is the “ Devil’s Punch- 
bowl,” or ‘‘ Witches’ Cauldron,” as it is termed. This is a large hole, 
six feet in diameter, in the hillside, the liquid in which is black and 
thick, and always in commotion with the heat. These springs are 1,700 
feet above the sea-level. 

Agriculture in California constitutes one of the chief elements of 
wealth and prosperity, and when her unoccupied millions of weres shall 
be reduced to cultivation, and improved methods of culture shall be in- 
troduced, this State must become one of the richest agricultural dis- 
tricts on the globe. 

It is estimated that the coast district contains 30,000 square miles of 
mountains and 20,000 of valleys, and the interior district 80,000 square 
miles of valleys and plains, and 50,000 of mountains. Of the total area 
of the State about 2,300,000 acres are under cultivation. 

The largest grain-producing valleys are situated in the interior dis- 
trict, or in that portion of the State lying between the Sierra Nevada 
and Coast Mountains. Those are the San Joaquin, Tulare, Sacramento, 
Scott, and Shasta Valleys. The first two extend from Stockton to Tejon 
Pass, 300 miles, and have an average width of 50 miles, embracing an 
area of 9,600,000 acres, a larger surface than the States of New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Delaware, and Rhode Island combined. It is estimated 
that these valleys contain 6,000,000 acres of tillable lands, which esti- 
mate does not include land in the hundreds of little valleys in the mount- 
ains and foot hills, well adapted to fruit culture, particularly the grape 
in most of its varieties. The lines of the public surveys have been ex- 
tended over a large portion of this region during the past year. 

It is only since a recent period that these lands have been much 
sought after by settlers; during the last two years more have been 
taken up for settlement and cultivation than all the preceding years. 
The lands bordering on the Stanislaus, Tuolumne, Merced, Fresno, and 
Chinchilla Rivers are exceedingly fertile, the soil being an alluvial 
sandy loam enriched for ages by the accumulation of decomposed 
vegetable matter and mineral washings from the mountains and foot- 
hills, is well adapted to the production of the cereals in their greatest 
perfection. The same is true of the section bordering on King’s River 
and Tulare Lake. Hundreds of thousands of acres, suitable for 
grazing and stock-raising, are found on the mountains and _ hillsides. 
This portion of the State has been a favorite locality for the Spanish 
and American stock-raisers, the climate being more genial for raising 
immense herds of stock than in the northern portion. The old Spanish 
breeds of cattle and horses which roamed in these valleys have been 
replaced by the introduction of superior American breeds—by pure- 
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blooded horses, Devon and Durham cattle, Spanish and French merino 
sheep, Berkshire, Suffolk, and Essex hogs. 

As an instance of the rapid development of the resources of these 
valleys and their capacity for producing grain, it may be stated that, 
in a section of country lying between the Stanislaus and Tuolumne 
Rivers, containing an area of 230,000 acres, all in one wheat-field, pro- 
duced during the last year 3,456,000 bushels. Many other localities in 
this section are shown to be equally productive. 

In the Sierra Nevada Mountain regions flanking these valleys dense 
forests of pine for lumber and valuable woods for mechanical purposes 
cover thousands of acres; where are also found inexhaustible quarries 
of marble, quartz, lime, slate, and freestone. This chain of mountains, 
wearing a somber blue, overlooking these splendid valleys, is one of 
the most romantic features of the State. 

The Sacramento Valley, lying in a northerly direction from Sacra- 
mento, is another of the great valleys of the Golden State. It is 300 
miles in length with an average of 40 miles in width, and abundantly 
capable of sustaining a population of one million, being greater in extent 
than many of the principalities of Germany. 

In the southern part of this section the land is mostly occupied and 
under a high state of cultivation. In the northern part immense tracts, 
Suitable to diversified agriculture, still remain open to settlement. 
About 1,000,000 acres along the bank of the Sacramento River and its 
tributaries are tule or swamp lands, and might be made highly produc- 
tive by the construction of levees and canals to keep the river within 
ts banks, or to relievéit of surplus water when necessary. Large tracts 
in the foot-hills of the Coast and Sierras have recently been surveyed. 

The Scott and Shasta Valleys, in the northern portion of the State, 
are each about 30 miles long and 4 wide; they have an elevation of from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea. Wheat, oats, apples, and potatoes do 
well in this section, but maize and melons require a warmer climate. 

The largest tract of level land in the plateau of the Sierra Nevada is the 
valley of the Suisun River and Honey Lake; these valleys are at a 
high elevation, and contain numerous tracts of tillable soil. All along the 
northwestern slope of the Sierra Nevada there are many tracts of good 
land heavily timbered and sufficiently level for cultivation. Sierra 
Valley in this section is 45 miles long by 6 wide, and is drained by a 
tributary of the Feather River. ‘The soil is usually of red clay or black 
loam. 

The principal valleys in the coast district are the Russian River, 
Petaluma, Sonoma, Napa, Suisun, Vaca, Diablo, Amador, Santa Clara, 
Pajaro, and Santa Inez; Russian River Valley produces more maize 
than all the rest of the State; grapes succeed well. Petaluma Valley 
is the chief dairy district of California. Sonoma Valley has a soil of red, 
gravelly clay near the mountains, and a warm sandy loam near the 
streams. This is the chief grape district in the northern half of the 
State. Napa Valley, in proportion to its size, has a larger surface 
under cultivation than any other portion of California. It is a delight- 
ful valley, and has many attractive landscapes. Suisun and Vaca 
Valleys are both under a high state of cultivation. The soil is well 
adapted to the culture of the cereals, as well as garden and orchard 
productions. 

The soil along the eastern side of the Bay of San Francisco, and in 
Santa Clara Valley, is the richest in the State, and is termed the garden 
spot of California. Fruits and vegetables attain an enormous size, and — 
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are very abundant. Pajaro Valley is unsurpassed in the production of 
wheat and potatoes. 

A. considerable portion of the level lands in Los Angeles, San Bernar- 
dino, and San Diego Counties in Southern California is sandy, but by 
no means dry. If properly urigated, they could be made to produce 
bounteous crops of small grains. Several townships have been surveyed 
in this locality during the past year. The most extensive vineyards in 
the State are planted in the bottom lands of the Los Angeles, San 
Gabriel, and Santa Anna rivers, where the soil is almost pure sand, and 
yet vineyards, which have been in bearing for more than twenty years, 
and have never been fertilized, are now as productive as ever. 

The soil in some of the valleys in the lower counties between the 
Coast Range and the ocean is of almost inexhaustible fertility; it will 
produce year after year without any fertilizing, when properly cultivated. 
Figs grow abundantly, and as good as the best from the Mediterranean. 
Oranges, pomegranates, dates, limes, castor beans, English walnuts, 
bananas, sweet potatoes, and lemons, all flourish, and are produced in 
great abundance in this latitude. The heliotrope century-plant, oleander, 
and roses of numerous varieties, are in bloom during the winter months 
in the open air. Sweet potatoes weighing 17 pounds, and beets weigh- 
ing 90 pounds are not uncommon. 

The climate is such that crops grow the year round. Day after day 
the sun shines in a cloudless sky for 200 days in the year. The nights 
are always cool, tempered by the ocean breeze. 

Barns are not used by the California farmers for storing crops. The 
grain, after cutting and thrashing, is left lying in sacks upon the field 
until it is sold, often a period of months. In August and September 
the square piles of white sacks of grain in the stubble fields are a com- 
mon and prominent feature of the California landscape in the agricul- 
tural districts. 

The aggregate amount of grain produced in California for the year 
1869 was, wheat, 20,000,000 bushels; barley, 8,000,000; oats, 1,200,000; 
and maize, 1,000,0000. Of this aggregate it is estimated that 4,000.000 
of centals of wheat will be in market for export, or from 200,000 to 
250,000 tons. 

Of the amount exported the greater portion goes to England. At 
Vallejo an elevator for storing and shipping grain has been erected. 
The shipment of grain in bulk, however, to Europe has not become 
popular. : 

The climate and soil of California are admirably adapted to the culture 
of the mulberry tree and the rearing of silk-worms; all varieties flourish 
luxuriantly without the means of artificial heat. It is believed this 
State will surpass all European countries in the production of cocoons, 
both in quantity and quality. The product for this year is estimated at 
25,000,000. That superior silk fabrics can be manufactured from the 
native cocoon has been fully proved by the production of a beautiful 
silk flag of immense size presented to Congress by one of the most 
prominent silk culturists of the State, now on exhibition at the Capitol. 
The silk-worm is very delicate, and it is subject, in Europe, to many dis- 
eases, most of them traceable to climatic influence, from which this 
State is exempt. Climate is a matter of vast importance to the breeder 
of the silk-worm, and nowhere is it more favorable than in California. 
The worms are remarkably healthy and prolific, the cocoons large, the 
fiber strong and fine, the mulberry luxuriant in growth, and hardy. 
The California Silk Manufacturing Company, with a capital of $50,000, 
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is now erecting a factory at San Francisco for the purpose of develop- 
ing this new branch of industry. 

During the last ten years the area of land in the State devoted to 
viniculture has been rapidly augmented, and the manufacture of wine 
already forms one of the most “important branches of industry, In 
Sonoma Valley the number of vines is estimated at 500,000, and in Los 
Angeles County, 3,250,000. In Anaheim Valley, in the lower country, 
a large breadth of young vineyards has been planted by a German 
colony. There are also extensive and flourishing vineyards in Napa 
Valley and San José, and it is believed that the ageresate of vineyards 
among the isolated hill- slopes of the mining counties is nearly equal to- 
that of the large vineyard districts. The oreatest success has been at- 
tained in the production of port, white wines, and the sparkling wines 
of the champagne class. The superiority of the climate in the mining 
foot-hills for the development of the saccharine element of the grapes, 
the volcanic soil, and the opportunity afforded for thorough drainage, 
and the facilities for irrigation, will eventualiy make viniculture in the 
mining counties one of the leading industries. Their climate is espe- 
cially “adapted to the production of the sherry and Madeira class of 
wines. The distillation of brandy is carried on quite oxtensl aie The 
production of all varieties of wines for 1868 aggregated 2,587,764 gal- 
lons, and that of brandy, 257,333 gallons. The crop of grapes being 
abundant the result for the last year will show a large increase over 
these figures. 

It is believed by persons competent to determine that the western 
slope of the Sierras, in this State, is as well adapted to the successful 
culture of the tea plant as the tea-producing districts of China, a sub- 
ject elsewhere specially considered in this report. In El Dorado County 
a company of Japanese tea culturists has recently located for the pur- 
pose of engaging in this important branch of industry. Their experi- 
ment gives them great encouragement and promises abundant success. 

The hop crop is larger and more regular in California than in any other 
country. The summer rains, which wash the lupuline or bitter dust from 
the blossoms in Europe, are unknown in this State, as are also the mildew 
and hop insect, which are destructive only in moist climates. The ay- 
erage yield is three quarters of a ton per acre, from vines in full bear- 
ing, and in England and New York about half as much. Not only is 
the yield in this State larger, but the quality is better, for as there are 
no showers during summer there is nothing to carry away any of the 

strength. Several lots of California hops have recently been sent to 
Europe, as it is stated they possess desirable qualities lack cing in those 
of Huropean growth. 

There are essentially two climates in California, the interior climate 
and the coast climate. The latter derives its low temperature in sum- 
mer, and evenness of temperature throughout the year, from the ocean, 
the water of which, along the coast, stands at from 520 to 45° all the 
year round. The mean temperature of summer in San Francisco differs 
but little from that of winter. From May until November the sky is 
cloudless, the sun comfortably warm, and the breezes gentle. Fogs are 
frequent along the coast during a few hours of the day in summer, ren- 
dering the atmosphere somewhat humid. The winters correspond with 
the month of May in Washington. The climate of the interior differs 
from that of the coast in having no fogs, the winter 4° colder, and the 
summer from 16° to 20° warmer. The climate of Sacramento corre- 
sponds with that of Naples throughout the year. 
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The mean temperature of the different seasons in the following local- 
ities is thus shown: 


Spring. Summer. Autumn. Winter. 
SS ee ee ee 56° 5! 60° 59° 51° 
ete, i tg Se sg se 56 65 61 AG sn ey 
so a 2 en oe See ence ewes ce cens 60 ral O40 oe Oe a ai, 
6 ee 52 ot Be 534.43 


The annual amount of rain-fall in San Francisco is about one-half that 
of the States east of the Mississippi, being 21.41 inches. San Diego has 
only one-half, and Fort Yuma one-seventh that of San Francisco. 

Thunder-storms are very rare in California. Lightning is not seen 
“more than three or four times a year at San Francisco, and then it is far 
off, playing about the peak of Mont Diablo, 30 miles distant. Thun- 
der-storms are sometimes witnessed high up in the Sierra Nevada, but 
very rarely in any of the valleys of the State. 

Harthquakes occur in some parts of the State, especially at San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and near the Tejon Pass, at the southern junction of 
the Sierra Nevada and Coast Mountains. They are usually less frequent 
and less severe in the northern than in the southern portion of the 
State. However, no person has been injured, nor has any well-con- 
structed building been damaged by earthquakes in California since the 
American conquest. Several brick walls in some of the towns have 
been injured, but they were lightly constructed and with weak founda- 
tions. 

Although the annual production of gold mining in the State, is not 
now as great as in former years, the decrease is confined chiefly to the 
placer yields. In quartz mining more work is being done and in a more 
skillful manner, and there are more mines in successful operation. The 
business is flourishing and improving, with a good prospect of continuous 
increase. Many of the old mining enterprises have failed, owing to 
want of experience and skill, but of the enterprises entered into during 
the past five years in quartz mining the successful proportion is much 
larger than ever before. 

The mining industry of the State having ceased to be a matter of gen- 
eral excitement, as in former years, has settled into a regular occupa- 
tion, like that of agriculture, lumbering, and manufactures. 

New discoveries have been made in various localities, but only one 
during the past year that has attracted general attention, which is the 
discovery of quartz gold mines in San Diego County, about 42 miles 
northeast from the city of San Diego, where quite a town has sprung 
up. The quartz veins, varying from six inches to two feet, encased in a 
wall of talcose slate, are found amid a series of high rolling hills. Some 
of the samples are reported to have yielded $100 per ton. The aggre- 
gate product of gold in the State during the year 1869 is approximately 
estimated at $31,000,000. The coinage of bullion for the same year at 
the San Francisco mint amounted to $14,363,550. 

Discoveries of tin, silver, gold, and cinnabar are reported in San 
Bernardino and Los Angeles Counties, and some important discoveries 
of ancient silver mines are stated to have been made among the low 
rock ranges in the Mojave Desert in the southeastern portion of the 
State. 

The quicksilver interest is not now so prominent as in years past and 
the production not nearly so great, yet still some of the older mines 
obtain a fair yield. 

There is a splendid field for great development of manufactures in the 

State, and the building up of extensive mechanical industry is inevitable. 
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The manufactures are, at present, principally confined to San Francisco, 
and operated by steam; but there is an abundance of water-power along 
the base of the Sierra Nevada, and many unoccupied sites for steam 
factories in the interior, equai to any in the commercial metropolis. 
Among the new branches of manufacture, introduced during a recent 
period in San Francisco, are the Pacific Rolling Mills, erected at a cost 
of $1,000,000, having a capacity for manufacturing iron bars and rods of 
any shape from 4-inch to 36 inches in diameter. 

This establishment was much needed on the Pacific slope, and will do 
away with the importation of a vast amount of manufactured metals, 
and have a tendency to stimulate new branches of labor by furnishing 
supplies of home materials. The large capital of these mills and their 
contemplated scope of manufacture in copper as well as in iron promise 
to do more to develop the resources of the State in these metals than all 
similar enterprises now in operation combined. 

The Mission Woolen Mills and the works near Point San José have 
consolidated, intending to double the machinery and employ 1,200 
operatives. The blankets made in these factories are equal, if not supe- 
rior, to any made in the world. The fabrics produced consist of tweeds, 
beavers, cassimeres, shawls, blankets, flannels, and ladies’ cloakings. It 
is estimated that this State and Oregon will produce the present year 
19,000,000 pounds of wool, of which 14,000,000 pounds will be exported, 
leaving 5,000,000 to be manufactured here. Large woolen manufactures 
are also in operation at Sacramento, Oakland, and San José. 

The Golden City Chemical Works has a capital of $2,000,000. At the 
Pacific Glass Factory is made the coarser quality of glass vessels. 
There are three manufactories of acids and other chemicals, which 
supply the assay offices aud mint. 

There are eleven extensive flour mills, capable of manufacturing 500,000 
barrels of flour annually. Eight saw mills turned out 8,950,000 feet 
of lumber in 1868. Three sugar refineries, have a capacity nearly 
double the local consumption. One establishment alone is capable of 
refining 120,000 pounds daily. 

An immense tower in San Francisco is devoted to the manufacture of 
shot, and its owner has also a large establishment for the manufacture 
of lead pipes. There are in successful operation in and near the city 
extensive rope and cordage manufactories, powder works, Pacific Oil 
Works, Lead Works, and manufactories of various agricultural and 
mining implements and machinery. 

The railroad enterprise, characteristic of American citizens, has been 
actively extended to the shores of the Pacific. Already the prosecution 
of this enterprise is attested by railroads traversing the State in many 
directions, while others are being rapidly constructed. The Central 
Pacific—a portion of the great transcontinental road—extendin g across 
the breadth of the State, has recently enlarged its side-tracks, and build- 
ings for repair shops and manufacturing have been erected at Sacramento 
on an extensive scale. The Western Pacific connects Sacramento with 
San José, and has a branch at Oakland and Alameda, opposite San Fran- 
cisco. The company has extended the long wharf at Oakland, during the 
year, 2,400 feet, making a total length of wharf of 24 miles in the diree- 
tion of Yerba Buena Island, where ships drawing 24 feet of water can 
take in and discharge cargo. 

The Western Pacific has also extended a branch for some distance up 
the San Joaquin Valley. A railroad is contemplated to connect Stockton 
with Visalia, with a view of forming connection with the Southern Pa- 
cific Road. The California and Oregon Road, under the control of the 
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Central Pacific, has been completed from Sacramento northward as far 
as Chico, and it is expected will be in operation to Red Bluff, at the head 
of navigation on the Sacramento River during the present season. The 
Southern Pacific road has been completed from San Francisco to 
Gilroy, in the direction of San Diego. A railroad is projected from a 
point on San Pablo Bay, through Petaluma, and thence up the Russian 
River Valley to the northern coast lumber regions. The Sacramento 
Valley road, in process of construction, will connect Placerville with 
Sacramento. Other minor roads in different sections of the State, 
undergoing construction or already in operation, might be mentioned. 

The decennial census of 1870, it is believed, will exhibit a population 
in California of 600,000. There are about 60,000 Chinese in the State, 
00,000 of whom are engaged in mining, or as operatives in factories and 
manufactures. The remainder are scattered over the State, engaged in 
the most menial labor about the cities and towns. 

San Francisco, the great commercial center of the State and, indeed, 
of the whole Northern Pacific coast, without a rival from Valparaiso to 
Puget Sound, has a population of 150,000. In the value of foreign mer- 
chandise imported San Francisco ranks next to New York and Boston, 
surpassing Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans. The annual im- 
ports amount to about $60,000,000. The entire trade of the northern 
and southern coasts centers here, and here the great valleys of the interior 
pour in their agricultural and mining products. The annual exports of 
treasure, including the silver of Nevada, are $40,000,000, and of mer- 
chandise produced on the coast, $23,000,000. Among the exports of 
1869 were the following values: Wheat, $8,734,348; flour, $2,058,919 ; 
wool, $2,370,165; quicksilver, $747,671; furs, $635,533; wine, $499,628 ; 
brandy, $209,610; copper ore, $117,133; salmon, $180,367. 

The total number of vessels, of all classes, arriving annually is about 
3,400, with a total measurement of 1,100,000 tons. There are 5,000 land- 
holders in the city, and 29,000 depositors in savings banks. 

The assessed value of real and personal property is $104,000,000, more 
than two-fifths of that of the entire State, of which it has about one- 
fourth of the population. 

Sacramento, the capital of the State, and the second city in size, has a 
population of about 25,000. It is situated on the Sacramento River, 130 
miles north from San Francisco, at the junction with the American River. 
It is regularly planned, with wide streets and well-constructed brick 
buildings, and several important manufactures. ‘The capitol building is 
one of the finest specimens of architecture in the Union. ‘The city has 
many elegant suburban residences, with streets flanked by beautiful 
Shade trees, and in this respect excels San Francisco, where the shade 
tree is almost unknown. ‘This is the principal depot for supplying the 
agricultural and mining districts of the north and east. The several rail- 
roads centering here have materially increased the business of Sacra- 
mento during the last year. 

Marysville, situated on Feather River, 75 miles north of Sacra- 
mento, with a population of 9,000, has considerable trade with the 
northern mines. . 

Stockton, on the San Joaquin, 125 miles northeast from San Francisco, 
with a population of about 8,000, is the principal depot for supplying the 
southern mines and the agricultural population of the adjacent valleys. 
It is the terminus of several railroads and is destined to remain one 
of the most important interior towns of the State. 

The other principal agricultural towns are Los Angeles, Visalia, San 
José, Oakland, Vallejo, Napa, Petaluma, and Benicia, with a population 
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of from 1,000 to 5,000 each; and of the mining towns are Placerville, 
Sonora, Columbia, Nevada, Grass Valley, Downieville, Red Bluffs, Shasta, 
and Yreka, with a population of from 1,000 to 4,000 each. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the commercial advantages of California, 
situated in a temperate climate midway between the northern snows and 
tropical heats, inviting to our shores the products of the arctic and torrid 
zones, confronted by the rich and populous empires of China and Japan, 
with over 400,000,000 of inhabitants, the commercial intercourse with 
which must swell into vast proportions. Occupying a position in the 
direct line of travel, by the nearest route, between Europe and the East 
Indies, California must command the trade of the Northern Pacific Ocean, 
and the cosmopolitan city of San Francisco must become the key to a 
great commerce, whose ramifications will penetrate every portion of the 
civilized world. 

NEVADA. 


which hes south of Oregon and Idaho, west of Utah and Arizona, is 
bounded on the west by California, extending south from the forty- 
second parallel of north latitude through seven degrees, or 483 miles, 
and is at greatest expansion from east to west, on the twenty-ninth 
degree of north latitude, 423 miles. Nevada was placed under terri- 
torial government per act of March 2, 1861, and by act of May 5, 
1866, its area was increased by 12,225 square miles on the south, that 
extent having been detached from Arizona, and with these limits was 
admitted into the Union as a State under the act of March 24, 1864, 
by proclamation of the President dated October 31, 1864. Nevada em- 
braces an area of 112,090 square miles, or 71,737,741 acres, being the 
third State in the Union in point of size. 

The area of the State is naturally divisible into agricultural, mineral, 
grazing, timber, mountain ranges, and water surface. The surveyor 
general has made an estimate, based upon comparison of surveyed sec- 
tions of the State with those unsurveyed, so far as the unsurveyed sec- 
tions have been fully explored, and places the area of meadow land border- 
ing upon lakes, rivers, and mountain streams, and the better class of 
sage-brush lands in close proximity to water-courses, as suitable for the 
purposes of agriculture, at 27,514 square miles; a region equal in area 
to the States of New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachusetts. The 
grazing lands are supposed to approximate 37,498 square miles, large 
areas of which might be made available for agricultural purposes with 
the aid of irrigation, being a surface about equal to the State of Ken- 
tucky, and for the most part clothed with a fine growth of nutritious 
bunch grass and wild sage. 

Mineral deposits are found in greater or less quantities in all the moun- 
tain ranges, extending into every quarter of the State, while the area ex- 
clusively mineral in character is estimated to be not less than 8,806 
square miles, a surface equal to the State of New Jersey. 

The area of lands embracing alkali flats and sand plains now unpro- 
ductive is believed to approximate 3,361 square miles. 

Timber occurs almost exclusively on the mountain slopes, and the area 
covered by forest is now estimated at 642 square miles. The Sierras, 
which occupy a narrow belt along the western boundary adjoining Calli- 
fornia and attain an altitude of 7,000 to 13,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, are covered with forests of the several varieties of evergreens 
found on the Pacific slope, attaining gigantic proportions. In the white- 
pine region, in the eastern part of the State, timber is found of good 
size and in considerable quantities, consisting of white pine and white 
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fir. It also occurs in various sections in the interior, generally along the 
larger water-courses, where it consists of cottonwood, birch, willow, 
dwarf cedar, nut pine or piiion, and a few other varieties, all of small 
growth and soft texture, but valuable for fuel. 

The whole area covered by water approximates at 441 square miles, 
and the swamp or wet surface is estimated at 74,480 acres, which may 
be reclaimed and made productive. The mountain system extends in 
meridional lines from Humboldt River to the Colorado on the south, and 
from the Humboldt northward to the Owyhee, being generally rocky 
and sparsely covered with vegetation. One of the most remarkable 
features in the physical geography of this State is the uniformity with 
which mountain and valley succeed each other throughout the whole 
extent of the State, imparting picturesque grandeur to the landscape. 

The principal river in Nevadais the Humboldt, which, rising in the 
northeastern part of Lander County, flows by a general westerly course 
of 250 miles, receiving from the north the Little Humboldt; thence 
it courses southwest 50 miles through Humboldt County into Hum- 
boldt Lake, situated on the line between the counties of Humboldt and 
Churchill. Hast Walker River rises in the Sierras, courses easterly, 
thence northerly, till it unites with the West Branch. The Main Walker 
is formed by the junction of these branches 35 miles southeast of Car- 
son City, emptying, atter a course of 45 miles, into Walker Lake. Lake 
Tahoe, situated on the line between California and Nevada, in the Sierra 
Nevadas, 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, has an outlet through 
Truckee River, which flows northeast, into Pyramid Lake, in Washoe 
County, watering in its course a portion of Placer County, California, 
and the counties of Storey and Washoe, in Nevada. Carson River, 
likewise, has its source in the Sierra Nevada, south of Lake Tahoe, and 
in its general course runs northeasterly to Carson Lake, in Churchill 
County, receiving several tributaries and watering portions of Douglas, 
Ormsby, Lyon, and Storey Counties. The water-power of this river is 
estimated at 1,000 tons daily. Besides these streams are King’s and 
Quin’s Rivers in the north, Reese River in the interior, and Muddy 
and Franklin Rivers in the southern part of the State, each collecting 
the water from a considerable area of country. These streams are 
Shallow and unnavigable, flowing through broad valleys, often with 
Swift currents and occasional small rapids. The water of the streams, 
as well as of the lakes, is generally pure, fresh, and palatable, abound- 
ing in mountain trout and other excellent varieties of fish. Some of 
the streams terminate in beautiful lakes, while others disappear from 
the surface of the earth in their course through the sand, loam, and 
loose subsoil, appearing again suddenly a few miles further on, while 
sometimes disappearing after a course of a hundred miles. This pecu- 
liarity also characterizes some of the streams of Arizona, New Mexico, 
and of the Great Basin in Utah. 

’ Lake Tahoe is surrounded in part by abrupt mountains, whose peaks 
are capped with snow the greater portion of the year, while the slopes 
are covered with extensive forests of pine, spruce, and fir timber. The 
waters of this lake attain a depth of 1,500 feet. 

Pyramid Lake, northeast of Lake Tahoe, is 33 miles long, having a width 
of 14 miles, and Walker Lake, nearly as large, southeast of Lake Tahoe, 
are represented as of great depth. Carson and Lower Carson and Hum- 
boldt Lakes, which lie in a line directly north of Walker Lake, are shal- 
low, and united by small sloughs or streams. There are numerous 
smaller bodies of water in different sections of the State, among which 
are Preuss Lake, partly in Utah; Goshoot Lake in the northeast, east of 
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the Humboldt Mountains; Ruby and Franklin Lakes in Ruby Valley, east 
of the same range; Pahranagre Lake in southeast, east of Silver Cation 
Mountains; Guano Lake in the northwest; and Lower and Middle Lakes 
on the line between California and Nevada, near the north boundary. 
In the valleys and plains, in nearly all parts of the State, during the: 
wet season, extensive areas become covered by water, which disappears 
by evaporation, or sinks in the sand during the dry season. Many of 
these sheets of water are strongly impregnated with alkaline solutions, 
leaving, when evaporation takes place, an alkaline incrustation, and 
are known as alkaline flats. This State abounds in a great variety of 
springs, discharging cold and thermal waters, some of which are highly 
charged with medicinal properties, a few of these being noted for their 
curative qualities. These springs are found at all elevations, in size 
varying from 1 to 30 feet in diameter, and with depths varying from 2 feet 
to 200; springs widely differing in chemical composition within short dis- 
tances, denote peculiar geological phenomena. 

Nevada has twelve counties, those in the southwest being small; 
those in the north and east embrace several thousand square miles. 
Roop County, in the northwest, contains some fine valley land on Snake 
Creek, Middle and Lower Lakes, and in Surprise Valley, but as yet the 
county contains but few settlers. Humboldt County, joining Roop 
County on the east, has 150,000 acres of agricultural land, which may 
be largely increased by irrigation, and 650,000 acres of grazing land. 
This county is traversed by numerous ranges and spurs of mountains, 
among which are Humboldt, Trinity, Hot Spring, Cottonwood, Golconda, 
and Hagle Mountains. Stark Peak, inthe Humboldt Range, attains an 
altitude of 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. Humboldt River en- 
ters this county on the east, flowing northwest, thence southwest to 
Humboldt Lake on the southern border of the county, which is further 
watered by the Little Humboldt and Quin’s River, with their affiuents. 
Paradise Valley, through which the Little Humboldt flows, Quin’s 
River Valley, Grass and Pleasant Valleys, Big Meadows, and the Hum- 
bold section embrace a large and valuable agricultural district, with 
an extensive regionfor grazing. The Central Pacific Railroad crosses this 
county along the Humboldt, a distanceof 200 miles. The northeastern 
part of the State is included in Lander County, the greater part being 
watered by the Humboldt. Reese River drains an extensive area in the 
southwestern part of this county. The principal mountain ranges are 
the Kast Humboldt, Shoshone, Toiyabe, and Diamond Ranges. This 
region contains land which may be rendered available for agriculture ; 
it has also extensive areas suitable for grazing. Considerable quantities 
of timber are found on the mountain slopes, and vast deposits of min- 
erals. The Central Pacific Railroad crosses this county also, in a north: 
easterly and southwesterly direction. White Pine County hes between 
Nye and Lander, and includes the famous White Pine mining region, in 
which some of the richest silver mines in the State have been developed. 
Lincoln County occupies the southeastern part of the State, and borders 
on the Rio Colorado of the West for 75 miles, into which stream all 
the rivers of this county flow. The most important ranges in Lincoln 
are the Pah Rock, Pahranagat, and Spring Ranges. Broad valleys in- 
tervene between these mountain ranges, some of them destitute of vege- 
tation, except sage brush and occasional tufts of grass. 

The surface of those plains is covered with drift and gravel, frequently 
interspersed with alkali flats. Hsmeralda County, in the southern part 
of the State, west of Nye, has an area of over 6,000,000 acres, embrac- 
ing a considerable quantity of land available for agriculture and grazing. 
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Along Walker River, around Walker Lake, and in Fish Lake Valley, 
timber is found in considerable quantities on the mountains, being prin- 
cipally pinon or nut pine. The chief value of this region consists 
in the rich deposits of gold, silver, copper, and lead found in nearly 
every mountain range. Douglas County, with an area of 576,000 acres, 
lies between Lake Tahoe-and Esmeralda, and contains a considerable 
area of arable land and extensive facilities for irrigation. Carson 
Valley is 25 miles in length, through which Carson River courses 
and with its affluents fertilizes a large area. This county is strictly an 
agricultural and grazing region. Ormsby County embraces an area of 
98,000 acres, of which one-twelfth is available for agriculture, a fifth is 
covered with timber, the residue consists of sage brush plains and bar- 
ren mountains. Wherever the land in this county could be properly 
irrigated abundant crops have been produced. Churchill County lies 
north of Esmeralda and embraces an area of 42,000 square miles. Its 
western part includes Carson and Lower Carson Lakes and Carson 
River, while its eastern part is traversed by the Shoshone, Silver, and 
Augusta Mountains. <A portion of this region is one of the best stock 
ranges in the State, a branch of industry receiving considerable atten- 
tion. This county contains some rich mineral deposits. Lyon County, 
west of Churchill, with an area of 480 square miles, is rough and moun- 
tainous, with a dry soil. The agricultural and grazing lands are mostly 
found in Carson and Walker River Valleys and around Dayton, the 
county seat. A very considerable area of the sage plains may by irriga- 
tion be made to produce fine crops cf cereals and vegetables. The 
mountain slopes and foot-hills are covered, in part, with a heavy growth 
of pinon and cedar timber. A great many ledges of gold, silver, and 
copper have been here discovered, some of which have been worked 
successfully. Storey County lies north of Lyon and west of Churchill, 
having an area of 400 squaremiles. Virginia, the capital of the State, is 
here situated. This county embraces the Comstock Lode, a rich and 
most extensively developed mineral region. About one-half the area, 
1,620 square miles, of Washoe County has been surveyed. It is watered 
by Washoe and Pyramid Lakes, Truckee River, and Steamboat and 
Antelope Creeks. This county also is crossed by the Central Pacific 
Railroad from east to west on the north side of Truckee River. 

The capacity of Nevada for grazing is attracting attention in all 
sections of the State, this branch of industry being there destined to 
be of great value. The foot-hills and mountain slopes are clothed 
with nutritious growth of bunch or buffalo grass, while white sage 
abounds in the valley. Sand-grass is found to cover large areas of the 
arid plains, and is exceedingly nutritious. It grows one foot in 
height, much resembling buckwheat. The white sage, while growing, 
is bitter and resinous, but upon being touched by the autumnal frost 
becomes sweet and tender, with the taste of barley. It is very nutri- 
tious, and sought after by stock in preference to hay. Extensive herds 
of horses, cattle, and sheep are fed by these native pastures on the 
mountain slopes and in the valleys all the year without artificial shelter. 
A drought has prevailed in some parts of an adjoining State during the 
present season, in consequence of which, it is estimated by the surveyor 
general, 100,000 head of sheep, 50,000 cattle, besides large droves of 
horses, have been driven into Nevada for pasture. The general surface 
of the State reaches an altitude of 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
- and although the climate is varied, the mountain air is pure and some- 
what rarified, but fresh and invigorating, the whole region being gener- 
ally healthy. Febrile and epidemic diseases are scarcely known in the 
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State. Owing to the altitude and geographical position of the State, it 
has insufficient rain-fall during the season of growth for the highest de- 
velopment of vegetation, without the aid of irrigation, except in some 
small area advantageously located with reference to lakes or large 
bodies of water. In the early settlement of the State mining was almost 
the sole pursuit of the population, who were attracted there by the rich 
deposits of the precious metals. In the progress of events the lands 
contiguous to some of the mountain cafons, and on the lowest flats 
upon some of the largest streams, were found suitable for the culture of 
crops of grain and vegetables. But even these tracts, often of small 
area, were regarded as valuable only when situated in close proximity 
to some prosperous mining camp. Within the few years past great 
changes have been wrought in the agricultural prospects of Nevada. 
The peculiarities of the soil and climate are becoming better understood, 
and lands heretofore considered barren and irreclaimable are now in 
many instances rendered highly productive by means of irrigation. The 
sage-brush land is easily cleared. Those tracts covered by the heaviest 
growth of it have been found, with the aid of irrigation, to produce the 
best crop of cereals. Thus far, in the experience of the agriculturist of 
Nevada, the most successful crops are now found to be wheat, oats, and 
barley. Vegetables and all root crops are produced in perfection with 
irrigation and proper care. Large orchards, producing abundant crops 
of apples, peaches, pears, and plums, exist in the older settled localities 
in the western part of the State. 

The soil along most of the streams, including the swamp or tule, or 
overflowed lands, is light and friable, consisting of rich alluvion, com- 
posed of clay washing, disintegrated rock and vegetable debris, and is 
rich, containing in some certain localities and during certain seasons 
sufficient moisture to render it productive without the aid of artificial 
irrigation. ‘The tule land sustains a heavy growth of indigenous grass, 
thousands of tons of which are now annually cured for hay. The soil 
of the arid plains is found to possess elements of fertility, only requiring 
irrigation to render it productive. Where the waters of lakes and 
rivers are inadequate for the purposes of irrigation and mining it is 
believed that artesian wells will be the best means of relieving the defi- 
ciency. The seasons are wet and dry, although these changes are not 
strongly marked. In the northern and interior sections of the State the 
wet or winter season commences with January, and continues, with occa- 
sional intervals of fair weather, until May. Within this period the mer- 
cury ranges from zero to 15° or 20° below; snow falling high up 
in the mountain slopes, while rain descends in the valleys. During 
the dry or summer season, the average temperature at mid-day is 90° Ba 
descending to 70° during the night. In the southeastern section of 
the State the temperature is higher in winter, there being but little 
frost or snow; but the summers are lon ger, and the mercury ranges con- 
siderably higher than in the northern part of the State. The autumns 
are beautiful everywhere throughout Nevada. 

Mining will be the leading interest in Nevada. Valuable metals oceur 
in all sections of the State, while in many places extensive deposits of 
lead, copper, iron, salt, and sulphur abound in greater or less quantities. 
Besides these, cinnabar, gypsum, manganese, plumbago, kaolin, soda, 
niter, alum, magnesia, platinum, zine, galena, antimony, nickel, cobalt, 
and arsenic exist in various sections of the State. Clays, suitable for 
the manufacture of pottery and fire-brick, as well as sand for glass, 
prevail in abundance. Limestone, sandstone, and granite, suitable for 
building material, exist in nearly every part of Nevada; marble and 
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Slate being frequently met with in considerable quantities. The silver 
mines first discovered in 1859, near the Comstock lode, in Storey County, 
have thus far proved the richest and most valuable. During the last 
year the mining industry has experienced fluctuations, incident to that 
branch of industry in all mineral regions. In some mines the product 
was less as they descend, while in others the yield steadily increases. 

The Silver Bend district, in Nye County, which has been neg- 
lected for some time past, is now being worked, and is producing a con- 
siderable amount of silver. In some of the mines on the great Com- 
Stock lode the ore in the opened ground has been exhausted, but the 
miners are successfully sinking and drifting for fresh deposits of ore. 

During the last year some important discoveries of mineral have been 
made, among which are the districts of Cope and Mineral Hill, in Elko 
County; Elgin, in Lincoln County ; and Eureka and Secret Cajion, in Lan- 
der County. In many of these districts the silver-bearing ores are 
reported very rich. Several smelting works have been erected in the 
Kureka district, and the product of rich lead is reported as steadily 
increasing. Similar reduction works are in successful operation in 
White Pine County. The product of these mines is now shipped to 
New Jersey, San Francisco, and England for refining. Within the past 
year the product of the copper mines of Battle Mountain district in 
Humboldt County, near the line of the Central Pacific Railroad, has 
been largely increased. The ore is all shipped to England for reduc- 
tion. . 

Since the date of our last report a new process for the treatment of 
Silver ores has been introduced into Nevada, which, in the judgment of 
practical metallurgists, is destined to revolutionize the mining interests 
of the State. It is claimed that in the treatment of ores by means of 
the Stetefeldt furnace a saving of about $12 per ton has been effected 
in the roasting of the ores, in less than one-fourth the time formerly 
required, by the Freiberg or reverberatory furnace. The Stetefeldt fur- 
nace for treating ores which require a chloridizing roasting is simple 
and inexpensive in construction. The finely pulverized ore, mixed with 
the required percentage of salt, is made to fall through a vertical smooth- 
sided shaft twenty feet in length, bringing each fine particle of ore and 
Salt in direct contact with the products of combustion. Chloridizing 
by this process exceeds 90 per cent., 96 per cent. having been realized 
in some instances, and the desulphurizing and chloridizing of the ore 
require only two seconds of time. By the fermer method of roasting in 
the Freiberg or reverberatory furnace, it was extraordinary to obtain 
the result of 90 per cent., and generally required from six to eight hours 
to manipulate 1,000 pounds of ore. It is claimed for the Stetefeldt 
furnace, that one and a quarter tons of ore can be roasted in one hour ; 
that it utilizes all the salt, by which a saving of 40 per cent. of that 
article is effected; reduces the loss of fine dust, gives better bullion, 
and consumes only 50 per cent. of the fuel required in the Freiberg 
furnace. The efficiency and great economy of this new process will 
tend to increase the product of bullion, and bring to the reduction 
works large quantities of the low grades of ores, which have hitherto 
been regarded as worthless. Four of these works are in operation and 
others are being constructed. It has been suggested that this new 
process may also be found adapted to the treatment of gold ores. The 
yield of gold and silver for 1869 was $18,000,000. The mining interest 
has in the main been prosperous during the present year, and it is 
expected that the product will be equal to that of the year preceding. 

During the last fiscal year the surveying operations were pushed for- 
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ward to the extent of the means provided by law for that branch of the 
public service, during which period there were surveyed 858,7 63 acres, 
of which nearly all is returned as available for agricultural purposes. 
In Humboldt Valley and vicinity the public lines of survey were extended 
over 1,000 square miles; on Maggie Creek, north of Humboldt Valley, 
400 square miles; and 650 square miles in Ruby Valley and vicinity ; 
five townships in Pine Valley, two in Pahranagat Valley, two in Grass 
Valley, and three in Cortes district, 60 miles northeast of Austin. The 
area yet to be surveyed in this State is 67,915,851 acres. Within the 
last fiscal year the disposal of public lands in Nevada under the various 
acts of Congress amounted to 13,118.19 acres, leaving yet to be disposed 
ef an area of 67,078,391 acres, including some of the choicest agricultural 
and grazing lands and large districts of rich mineral tracts. 


PUBLIC SALES DURING LAST FISCAL YEAR, AND RESTORATIONS. 


During the past year there have been offered at public sale by the 
President’s proclamation : 


Acres. Acres. 
Par eave bextieie ef ioe tee tt ath, Mae fen weeeeseote ee 1,644,388 
APE CLO Manse ree er DE PS OCU Le aii i MURR A mene 143,000 
1,787,388 


And there have been restored to market lands heretofore with- 
drawn on account of railroad grants: 


Apap AGRS. rele Cae (naa alhe ead 3) Se oe nee 660,000 
A CaliOriiae.8¢ <3 eh | PA Re Rar eeltears 201,000 
—_—— 861,000 
Grand total of lands offered and restored.....-..------+--- 2,648,388 


PREEMPTION PRIVILEGES IN OBTAINING TITLES TO PUBLIC LANDS. 


The preémption system is an outgrowth of American civilization. 

In the earlier acts of Congress relating to the preservation and dis- 
posal of the public domain no settlement rights were recognized. The 
only preémption allowed consisted in priority of application to purchase 
at the district land office. As late as 1807 an act was passed punish- 
ing as trespassers persons making unauthorized settlement upon the 
public lands who, after notice specified in the act, should fail to 
remove from such lands within three months from service of notice. 
But as our population increased, and as that hardy spirit of adven- 
ture which has ever been characteristic of our people sought new fields 
for the development of its restless energy, encroachments upon the 
public domain became more and more frequent ; and it was seriously 
questioned whether mere acts of settlement and improvement of the 
public lands were such grave offenses against public order. It was, 
however, a long time before the National Legislature, in obedience to 
popular judgment, would consent to legalize such settlement; yet, by 
means of relief laws, by removal of penalties, and by provision in cer- 
tain’ cases where settlement had already been made for a preference 
right of purchase, the inchoate system was recognized as a growing 
necessity of American institutions. Of this temporary and remedial 
character were the acts of 1813, 1814, 1819, 1830, 1832, 1833, 1834, 1836, 
1838, and 1840, and other special laws granting preference rights of 
purchase, conditional upon proof of actual settlement, and the absence 
of valid adverse claims. 
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The policy of granting preémption rights to particular tracts of lands 
as Compensation for services, and in satisfaction of claims under govern- 
ments from which our public lands were acquired, prevailed from the 
beginning of our national existence, and was derived from the practice 
of the English, Spanish, and French sovereignties. It was not, how- 
ever, until September 4, 1841, that rights of individual settlement as 
the basis of a just legal claim upon the Government, giving a prefer- 
ence right to purchase the land so settled upon, were fully recognized as 
a part of our permanent policy and legislation. 

By the tenth section of the act of 1841, (U.S. Statutes, vol. 5, page 
455,) the preémption system of the United States, now so universally 
known, was fully established substantially as at present administered, 
giving to each person qualified under the statute a good and valid 
preemption to any tract of* agricultural land not Specially reserved, to 
the extent of 160 acres, or one quarter-section, upon compliance with 
the requirements of the statute. This right was confined to lands sur- 
veyed at date of settlement. 

The requirements and terms of the law are too well known to need 
recapitulation ; yet, as matter of public information, to be sought in 
this report, may be briefly recounted. The person seeking the benefits 
of preémption must be the head of a family, a widow, or a single man 
above the age of twenty-one years, a citizen of the United States, or 
must have declared his intention to become such, and not the owner 
of 320 acres of land, and one who has not removed from his own 
land in the same State or Territory to reside on the public lands. 
He must be an actual settler upon the tract claimed, in good faith, to 
appropriate it to his own use and benefit, and not for purposes of sale 
or speculation, all of which facts he is required to establish to the satis- 
faction of the register and receiver of the district office before his entry 
can be admitted. 

Subsequent to the act of 1841 the right of preémption settlement upon 
unsurveyed land was granted in particular States and Territories by 
Special enactment, and finally, by act of June 2, 1862, all the lands of 
the United States to which the Indian title has been or shall be extin- 
guished are made subject to the operation of the said act of September 4, 
1841, with a saving of all stipulations, restrictions, and conditions of said 
act. By act of June 21,1866, the disposal of the public landsin Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Florida is, however, restricted to 
homestead entry. 

This legislation gives, with the exception above noted, uniformity to 
the great preémption system; and with the rules and regulations estab- 
lished by this office, under the sanction of the head of the Department, 
greatly simplifies the administration of the law, by relieving the execu- 
tive officers trom the necessity of consultin ga multitude of statutes to learn 
their application to the particular State or Territory from which theeaseis ~ 
reported. But, as these rules have themselves been constructed from time 
to time under the operations of these various Statutes, it seemed desirable 
to this office that something like a codification of the entire system 
should be attem pted; and a draught of a bill was accordingly prepared 
for legislative consideration in May last, completely revising and consoli- 
dating in one measure all the important features of the law as it stood, 
aud proposing such changes as experience has suggested in the course 
of a long administration of public duties connected with the land 
system. The changes suggested were mainly these : 

Fixing a limitation within which claims for preémption on unoftered 
lands shall be proved up and payment made. 

I2L0 
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Declaring specifically what is held as a rule of the office, that the 
filing of a declaratory statement by a qualified preémptor upon a tract 
properly subject to such filing, shall be deemed an exercise of his right, _ 
and shall, upon consummation or abandonment of his title, so initiated, 
disqualify him from again claiming any rights as a preémptor. 

Declaring any reservation or withdrawal whatever, by competent 
authority, a bar to preémption claim; but providing that, upon release 
of such reservation or withdrawal, preémption or homestead rights shall 
be permitted to attach from 'the date of noting on the records, books, 
and plats of the district office the fact of such release. 

Providing that the proprietor of any mechanical, manufacturing, or 
commercial establishment shall be entitled to preémpt and enter not 
exceeding 80 acres in compact form by legal subdivisions of the land - 
actually so used and occupied by him, as a site fur his business oceu- 
pations. 

Declaring that no preémption right shall attach by virtue of settle- 
ment made after receipt at the district office of the President’s procla- 
mation for offering of any lands, and prior to the date of such offering : 
nor by virtue of any settlement made between the date of publication 
of any notice for restoration of any tract to private entry and the day 
fixed for such restoration. | 

Authorizing entry of actual improvements only, by legal subdivisions, 
by such settlers as shall be found to conflict in their claims where set- 
tlement was made before survey or while lands were not subject to 
preemption at date of settlement and are afterward released, and pro- 
viding for joint entry by coterminous proprietors when necessary. Also 
providing for including in such entries, where division is made, such 
contiguous tracts, not claimed adversely, as shall make the entry of each 
party equal to 160 acres, as allowed by law. 

Making the exercise of the preémption right a bar to the acquisition 
of title under the homestead laws, and vice versa. 

Providing a limitation of the right of appeal, regulating the time and 
manner in which appeals may be taken to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, and from his decisions to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Prescribing the time in which the rights of “heirs” in preémption 
cases may be secured, by consummation of the claims of deceased 
preémptors. 

Forbidding commutation of preémption filings to homestead entry, 
and requiring title to be consummated according to the act under which 
it Shall be initiated. 

Requiring an affidavit in homestead cases that the tract applied for is 
not in the adverse possession of any actual settler at date of the home- 
stead application, and giving such actual settler sixty days in which 
to inaugurate a contest for priority of right to enter such tract, under 
the usual rules for conducting such proceeding, with the right of appeal 
as in other cases; also allowing the homestead applicant, in case his 
entry shall be declared invalid, the privilege to take another tract, with 
credit for the fees and commissions already paid. 

Giving to the Commissioner of the General Land Office discretion to 
consider the equitable interests of parties making homestead entries, 
who, for good cause, have failed to comply with the strict requirements 
of law in the matter of continuous residence, and providing, in the ex- 
ercise of such discretion, for the allowance of further time to satisfy the 
conditions of the act, where no adverse right has attached and no 
contest has been brought, and the absence of ‘the settler has not ex- 
ceeded the period of one year. | 
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It was further proposed that the privileges of preémption purchase be 
again restored in the States enumerated in the act of June 21, 1866, 
thus putting all the public domain within the power of acquisition by 
actual settlers, within a reasonable period, by purchase, instead of re- 
quiring them to await the uncertain possibilities of a five-years term’ 
of residence before consummation of title to their homes. Although, 
as to homesteads, the commutation provision here exists, yet it is be- 
lieved the revenues of the Government would be materially augmented 
from the sale of these lands, and at the same time the substantial ob.- 
jects of the homestead law, securing actual settlement and improvement, 
would be attained. 

The draught of the bill referred to was introduced so late in the session 
that it failed to receive general attention. A material provision in it, 
however, as to unoffered lands, was deemed of sufficient importance to 
justify immediate action, and the act of July 14, 1870, (U.S. Statutes 
for 1870, page 279,) was accordingly passed, requiring payment for pre- 
emption claims upon unoffered lands within eighteen months after expl- 
ration of prescribed date of filing, which date was already fixed by law, 
viz., within three months after settlement upon Surveyed unoffered 
lands and within three months from the filing of the plat of survey in 
the district office where settlement is made before survey. 

Where the prescribed date for filing had already passed, one year 
from the date of the act is fixed as the period within which payment 
must be made. 

Another important change in the preémption laws was effected by the 
act of July 1, 1870, allowing payment of preémption claims in agri- 
cultural college scrip, in the same manner and to the same extent as 
now authorized by law in case of military bounty-land warrants. 

Instructions for carrying this act into effect were issued in circular 
form by this office on the 22d of J uly last, and have been promulgated 
through the district land offices and in the public prints. 


PREEMPTION RULINGS. 


In addition to rulings upon various points published in las¢ annual 
report, the following have been added during the year: 

In a case where lands were claimed by preémption as against the 
right of the Western Pacific Railroad Company within the twenty-mile 
limits, but which lands were claimed as part of an alleged Mexican 
grant, and which claim was rejected subsequent to the date of the act 
granting lands to the railroad, it was decided by this office, and sus- 
tained on appeal to the Secretary, that the right of the road did not 
attach to such lands upon rejection of the alleged private claim, but that 
they were reserved from the railroad grant by the terms of the acts 
of 1862 and 1864, and became public lands, liable to homestead and 
preémption entry. 

A case was presented of a person of foreign birth who had served in the 
Army of the United States and was honorably discharged, but had not 
declared his intention to become a citizen. Held that under section 21 
of the act of July 17, 1862, he was a qualified preemptor, so far as re- 
gards the question of citizenship. 

Of the original territory of the republic, as recognized by the treaty of 
peace in 1783, amounting to about 830,000 square miles, about 332,436 
Square miles, or 212,759,040 acres, are now embraced in the public land 
States that have been erected out of the public domain east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The great mass of the public land in these States has 
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been disposed of, though considerable areas remain in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Alabama, and Mississippi. Taking into consideration the gradual 
decrease in the size of the farms in the States east of the Mississippi, there 
is reason to believe that the public land therein disposed of under the 
land laws has formed the basis of nearly or quite a million of separate 
agricultural properties. The preémption policy was inaugurated at a 
sufficiently early period largely to affect the disposal of the public lands 
in these States. | 

By the operation of the treaties of 1803 with France, and of 1819 
with Spain, there was added to the public domain the entire area of 
Florida, amounting to 59,268 square miles, or 37,931,520 acres, together 
with those portions of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana south of the 
thirty-first parallel and east of the Mississippi River, amounting to 
about 350 townships, or over 8,000,000 acres, making a total addition 
of nearly 46,000,000 acres. Of this addition, a very considerable area 
in the southern part of Florida vet remains unappropriated by actual 
settlement. It has, however, probably given rise already to 150,000 sep- 
arate homesteads, 

It will not be far out of the way to estimate the separate land pro- 
prietorships that have been created by the public land system east of 
the Mississippi at 1,100,000. This conclusion is confirmed by compar- 
ing the number of farms in the public-land States east of the Missis- 
sippi returned in the seventh and eighth census reports, respectively. 
The aggregate number returned in 1850 was 448,405, and that of 1860, 
690,253, showing an increase of 241,848, or nearly 54 per cent. in ten 
years. Applying this rate of increase to the decade just closing and we 
have an aggregate of 1,052,780 farms in 1870. But the rate of increase 
has been very considerably accelerated in the late slave States sinee the 
war, in the division of the old cotton and rice plantations, and in the 
very large appropriation of unoccupied public lands in 80-acre tracts 
under the homestead law. The estimate of 1,100,000 is, therefore, be- 
lieved to be correct. 

The public-land States and Territories west of the Mississippi have 
been under the operation of the preémption system in some form almost 
from their first settlement. The public lands have generally been dis- 
posed of in small portions, adding enormously to the aggregate of pro- 
prietorship. 

Of these political divisions, only Arkansas, Iowa, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Oregon, California, New Mexico, and Utah are represented 
in the seventh census. The number of farms returned within these 
limits was 107,155 which, by the reports of the eighth census in 1860, 
had increased to 243,530, or 127 per cent. in ten years. 

In the absence of the returns of the pending ninth census, which will 
probably not be given to the public till some time‘after the publication of 
thisreport, it will be safe to assume that the number of farms in the States 
and Territories is not less than 500,000. Kansas, which was not repre- . 
sented in the seventh census, and exhibited in the eighth but 10,400 
farms, has at least 50,000 in 1870. Nebraska, Nevada, Colorado, Da- 
kota, Wyoming, Washington, [daho, Montana, and Arizona will add at 
least 50,000 more, making the grand aggregate of separate rural pro- 
prietorships almost 1,700,000 in the States and Territories erected out 
of the public domain. These are mostly the fruit of our liberal land 
policy. 

Full instructions as to the different modes of obtaining titles under 
various laws will be found in the appendix to this report. 

The beneficent results of the preémption policy, in the settlement of 
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the western lands, are thus seen in the great diffusion of land ownership. 
Of our population, one-eighth are actual owners of the soil, while about 
one-half, including the families of landholders, are therein directly or in- 
directly interested. The wonderful stability of our free institutions 
finds a satisfactory explanation in such facts as these. Our social and 
political system broadened its base by enlisting a larger scope of private 
interests in its preservation and permanency. It has developed, as the 
ruling class of our population, an intelligent, self-reliant yeomanry, 
whose steadiness in the exercise of self-government for nearly a century 
shows the influénce of free civilization. 

A still more liberal disposal of the public lands is found in the home- 
stead law. It is becoming more evident every year that the rapid set- 
tlement of our western lands is of far greater importance than the rev- 
enue derived from their sale. Hence the donation to actual settlers of 
farms not exceeding 160 acres has been devised to stimulate immigra- 
tion and to facilitate the transfer of the Government title to private 
ownership. 

The requirement of five years’ actual settlement and cultivation pre- 
vents the abuse of this law for purposes of speculation. In the opera- 
tions of this homestead privilege we see the incentive to a still more 
rapid movement of immigration. The social evils of Europe are driving 
a large portion of the population of that continent into emigration. Our 
free institutions, practical social equality, facilities for acquiring a sub- 
sistence, and for accumulating wealth, with other advantages, are at- 
tracting the bulk of this emigration. While we may deplore and repro- 
bate those evils, it will be very difficult to refrain from congratulating 
ourselves upon reaping collateral benefits. They seem like the systole 
and diastole of the world, driving its life-blood of population to circulate 
over its whole surface. 

Instead of deploring the spread of civilization and the absorption of 
the areas of wilderness in the world, we should rather hail the day when 
the last squalid remnant of savage life shall have given place to indus- 
try and commerce, to a complete and normal system of production and 
exchange, in which the means of subsistence will be abundant and dif- 
fused, and the one-sided activities which now disturb the markets of the 
world be superseded. 


ENDOWMENTS BY ACTS OF CONGRESS IN THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION. 


At the close of our Revolutionary War the statesmen of that age real 
ized the importance of giving a liberal land subsidy in aid of a general 
system of education, regarding it as essential to the perpetuation of free 
government. Accordingly there was inserted in the land ordinance of 
1785 a stipulation, that the 16th or central section of 640 acres in every 
township of six miles square—23,040 acres—should be granted for the 
support of schools. 

As settlements advanced westward from the valley of the Mississippi 
and on the Pacific slope, upon the expansion of our national boundary, 
new communities arose distant from the center of our political sys- 
tem, and in regard to these the legislature since deemed it proper, 
by suitable enactments, to enlarge the school allotments to two sec- 
tions, or 1,280 aeres in each township. The general principle recog- 
nized in our legislation in this respect is this: In the case of Territories 
the school sections are merely held by law in reservation and exclusion 
from disposal for any other purpose, but when a Territory becomes a 
State, and as such is admitted into the Union, the school grant becomes 
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absolute and indefeasible. The aggregate endowments for the support 
of common schools already set apart and added to the areas which will 
pass for that object under the principles of existing legislation, in aid 
of instruction in higher branches of learning as taught in colleges and 
universities, and including the agricultural and mechanic college. grants, 
by act of 2d July, 1862, may be set down at 78,576,802 acres, and should 
the benefits of said act of 1862 be extended to the several existing 
Territories when they become States, the area will be augmented to 
79,566,802 acres, a ereater surface than the aggregate areas of New - 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and, as heretofore reported, ‘of larger extent 
than the territory in the British European islands. By such means are 
the higher elements of social order secured and an impulse given beyond 
estimate to American civilization. 


BOUNTIES FOR MILITARY SERVICES. 


Among the earliest measures of land administration was introduced 
the principle of granting bounties to the officers and soldiers of the 
Revolutionary War, thus recognizing, in a graceful and substantial 
manner, their inestimable services in the cause of freedom. This prin- 
ciple has been extended to serv ices in the war of 1812 with Great Brit- 
ain, with Mexico in 1847, and for services in Indian wars from the year 
17 90, and prior to the passage of the military bounty-land law of Mareh 
3, 1855. 

The total quantity of land granted for military services, including 
Serip, into which many Virginia military warrants have been commuted, 
and the grants made in the Virginia military district, (Ohio,) may be 
summed up as follows: 


Acres. 

Act of September 16, 1776, revolutionary.....-.....-...- 2, 095, 120 
Act of February 18, 1801, Canadian refugeest.; 42-5 ene 57, 860 

Scrip acts of 1830, 1832, 1833, 1835, and 1350 steer cee 2, 459, 511 
Act of August 10, 1790, Virginia military district, (Ohio).. 3, 669, 848 
Act of May 6, 1812, PSone en: EES 4, 846, 720 
Act of March 5, 1816, Canadian volunteers... ...-..-... 2. 75, 792 
Acts of 1847, 1850, 1852, andglsoo, all wars -.- 22s eee 60, 259, 110 


Aggregate granted for military services from anys earliest 
period of our history to the end of the last fiscal year... 73, 463, 961 


The recognition of this principle of reward to our national defenders 
has been still further recognized, and brought down to the present day, 
in so modifying the original homestead law by section 25 of the act of 
Congress of July 15, 1870, that officers, soldiers, and sailors who have 
served in the Army and Navy of the United States for ninety days, and 
remained loyal to the government, can enter for actual settlement and 
cultivation, as required by the homestead enactment, 160 acres of the 
United States reserved sections, or double minimum ‘lands, along rail- 
roads, instead of 80 acres, the latter being the ce to ‘which civil- 
ian settlers are restricted. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT LAND GRANTS. 


By the acts of Congress approved August 8, 1846, and August 3, 
1854, a grant was made to the State of Wisconsin “to aid in the im- 
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provement of the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, and to connect the same 
by a canal.” This grant has been finally adjusted, and under the same 
683,728.42 acres have been transferred to the State. The grant “to aid 
in the construction of a breakwater and ship canal at the head of Stur- 
geon Bay to connect the waters of Green Bay with Lake Michigan” has 
been finally settled, and the full quantity duly certified to the State of 
200,000 acres. 

Congress, by the acts of March 3, 1863, and July 3, 1866, granted to 
the State of Michigan 400,000 acres “to aid in building a harbor and 
ship canal at Portage Lake, Keewenaw Point, Lake Superior,” to be se- 
lected in the upper peninsula, and of lands to which homestead or pre- 
emption rights did not exist. Of this quantity 325,108 acres have been 
duly transferred to the State of Michigan, leaving a residuum of 74,892 
acres yet to be certified, and which is in process of adjustment. 

The grant made July 3, 1866, as heretofore reported, for 100,000 acres 
‘‘to aid in constructing a ship canal to connect the waters of Lake Su- 
perior with Lac la Belle” has been finally adjusted and closed. 

By the act of Congress approved February 9, 1867, the 500,000 “ in- 
ternal improvement” grant of September 4, 1841, was extended to Ne- 
braska. This concession, it has been ruled, should not be charged with 
the quantity granted by the act of April 19, 1864, (13 U.S. Stat., p. 
47,) because, as this last-mentioned grant was for purposes distinct 
from those embraced in the act of 1841, under this grant to Nebraska, 
the State has made selections equal to 386,967 acres, which are in pro- 
cess of adjustment. The liberality of Congress in aid of internal 
improvements is shown in the grants for that object. 


Acres. 
Under the grant of September 4, 1841, (5 U. S. Stat., p. 
453,) there will inure, when fully satisfied, the quan- 
SE ose oe 7, 306, 544. 67 
To this add prior grants for roads and improvement of 
Seems bk eh, sh Mew oe ele eo eee dnk 623, 716. 14 
Des Moines improvement in Iowa ..................-- 833, 079. 70 
Poxeand Wisconsin improvement. .)..22..0...52..260. 683, 728. 42 
ee ee ee 4, 405, 986. 00 
PIN eles Klis 91S) Pees verse goths 13, 853, 054. 93 
merumaweci tor Wason roads -..............2...20 20.0. 3, 857, 213, 27 
Kvidence of title already furnished in aid of railroads .. 23, 220, 984. 15 
Lo the above may be added the estimated area yet to 
inure under existing laws in aid of the construction of 
Pibmey sand Wagon TOAdS. i222... 65.022. cee eo 198, 165, 794. 67 


SWAMP AND OVERFLOWED TRACTS. 


Grants by acts of March 2, 1849, September 28, 1850, and March 12, 
1860. (9 U.S. Stat., pp. 352, 519; ébid., vol. 12, p. 3.) 

The work of adjustment under the different grants relating to swamp 
and overflowed lands has been prosecuted with diligence. During the 
year ending with this report, there have been selected 142,281.88 acres, 
making the aggregate selections now on our files since the first swamp 
concession of 60,459,868.84 acres. The details of office labors show 
that since last report there have been approved 474,598.87 acres, and 
that 657,733.81 acres have been patented to the States properly entitled. 
The work on swamp claims in the Southern States—long held in 
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suspense—has been resumed, and the unadjusted swamp interests of 
that region are in process of examination, looking to a speedy and 
definitive settlement. 

Under the indemnity acts of March 2, 1855, and March 3, 1857, there 
have been indemnity awards made within the year amounting to 
$16,139 51 cash, and 7,039.44 acres. The total amount of indemnity 
adjusted since the passage of the indemnity act is $728,491 16 for cash 
entries of Swamp, and 637,261.81 acres for swamp located with bounty 
land warrants and scrip, by which the States entitled to the same can 
locate that quantity of land in eu of swamp lands disposed of by the 
United States. By the ruling of the Secretary, in his letter of the 21st 
June last, in the Green County case, the lands for which indemnity is 
sought must affirmatively be shown to be swamp by the field notes of 
public surveys, in addition to the ex parte testimony in such cases 
heretofore submitted. The effect of this just and salutary ruling will, 
it is believed, reduce by one-half the indemnity awards. 

The act of 23d July, 1866, to quiet land titles in California, has intro- 
duced into our operations a class of cases unlike any from other States, 
and is giving occasion for expensive and laborious investigations on the 
part of the surveyor general. This is, in a measure, owing to the 
anomalous climate and peculiar characteristics of the soil in that State, 
which make it the more difficult to decide what lands are and what are 
not confirmed by the act referred to. In some investigations, hereto- 
fore held, instances have occurred where lands have been claimed as 
unfit for cultivation, by reason of periodical overflow at the planting 
season, which are under a system of irrigation. 

As in previous reports, we cannot but reiterate the necessity for such 
legislation as will more clearly define the class of lands intended to be 
conveyed by the swamp grant. So long as the Executive Department 
is left to the indefinite terms of existing laws, controversies, entailing 
expense and embarrassment, both to individuals and the Government, 
must continue to occur. The commendable motives which gave rise to 
the swamp grant have not, it is to be regretted, met with that realiza- 
tion in the fulfillment which its projectors hoped for. 

In addition to the reclamation of isolated swampy regions, and the 
consequent improvement in climatic and sanitary conditions, the greater 
and more national benefit was sought in controlling and directing the 
waters of that great channel of inland commerce, the Mississippi River 
and its main tributaries. With each succeeding year, and in proportion 
to the growth and development of the nation, does this question in- 
crease in magnitude. Itis a question not of local interest alone, but has 
al importance affecting the national weal second to none of the internal 
improvements which have claimed the attention of our legislators. To 
meet the exigencies of the case requires the most critical engineering 
skill, with reference to the physical obstacles to be overcome, while the 
best statesmanship of the land is required to frame such regulations as 
may Satisfactorily bring about the results sought for. 

In this connection it may be pertinent to refer to some of the plans 
adverted to in our annual reports for 1867 and 1868, which, in the dis- 
cussion of this subject, have been recommended for the accomplishment 
of this desideratum, to the end that the public mind. may be directed 
to the importance of the project, and led to a realization of the mag- 
nitude of the results to be attained. 


MINERAL -.RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The extent of our mineral resources is in general but imperfectly 
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apprehended, notwithstanding the continual accumulation of knowl- 
edge on this subject. Even our splendid agricultural capacities, with 
advantages of soil, climate, and geographical position, will probably be 
surpassed by the majestic results of our mineral industry when once a 
Scientific system shall control our enterprise. 


j 
GOLD AND SILVER. 


The discovery of extensive deposits of gold and silver on the Pacific 
coast, at the middle of the present century, attracted immigration on a 
large scale from the older States and trom foreign countries, even 
reversing the westward course of immigration in the old world, and 
drawing the Chinese and Japanese to work in the harness of western 
civilization. 

The first phase of this mineral enterprise, however, was feverish, su- 
perficial, and demoralizing. The placer deposits of gold cropping out 
upon the surface were attacked by multitudes of all classes, ages, and 
nationalities, under a perfect furor of speculative acquisitiveness. This 
unscientific exploitation, besides being the occasion of social demoraliza- 
tion, not merely local in its effects, but affecting more or less the tone of 
civilization, has resulted in a waste of the precious metals, amounting to 
more than $300,000,000. The breaking up of this system of mining 
by the exhaustion of the surface deposits, though necessarily accom- 
panied by a decline in the rate of annual production, is to be re- 
garded, on the whole, as a very hopeful indication. The place of 
this irregular, spasmodic, and unintelligent speculation will gradually 
be occupied by scientific and regular enterprise, bringing into re- 
quisition a grand combination of cheimcal, metallurgical, and geological 
intelligence with financial skill. It is hoped that this change will be 
sufficiently rapid to prevent the necessity of legislative interference 
to arrest and prevent the enormous waste of our mineral resources. 
The importance of this branch of enterprise is seen not only in the 
Support of a large special class of industrial population, but also in 
the influence which it has upon the monetary and financial condition 
of the whole world. The metallic base of the world’s circulating 
medium is liable to dangerous fluctuations from irregular production. 
A steady expansion of this production gives an increasing relief to 
the populations burdened with heavy national debts. Hence we look 
with uneasiness upon any permanent decline in our production of the 
precious metals. We are cheered to find that vein mining is now 
pursued upon intelligent and scientific principles, and that even placer 
mining is losing that purely speculative character which has so long 
injured it in public estimation. 

The causes of the general decline of our production of the precious 
metals are enumerated under five heads by the Special Commissioner of 
Mining Statistics in his report for 1869, viz.: 1. The exhaustion of surface 
deposits. 2. The reaction from excited speculation and the consequent 
collapse of many dishonest schemes. 3. The increasing and novel diffi- 
culties attendant upon the management of deep mines and in the redue- 
tion of refractory ores. 4. The lack of communications, capital, and 
knowledge necessary to the extraction in large quantities of low-grade 
ores—the only stable form of mining. 5. The litigation which retards 
mining enterprise within the public domain. 

The Commissioner is careful to state that the decline of production 
cannot be attributed to any exhaustion of our mineral resources. In 
regard to these he tells us that “the half has never been told.” But 
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boundless as are these resources, they can be unlocked only by a careful 
recognition and compliance with the laws of their deposition. 

The bullion product of the States and Territories west of the Rocky 
Mountains for the year 1868 was estimated by the Commissioner at 
$67,000,000, showing a decrease over the estimate of 1867 of $8,000,000, 
and over that of 1866 of $16,000,000. The estimate for 1869, not yet 
published, is stated in the newspapers at $63,500,000, representing a 
still further decline of $3,500,000. This estimate assigns to California, 
$20,000,000; to Nevada, $14,000,000; to Washington and Oregon, 
$4,000,000 ; to Idaho, $7,000,000; to Montana, $12,000,000; to Colorado 
and Wyoming, $4,000,000; to Arizona, $1,000,000; and to miscellaneous 
sources, $1,000,000. In the summary of operations for 1869, prepared 
for the Commercial Herald and Market Review of San Francisco, the 
yield of California precious metals is placed at $23,000,000, and a decline 
of from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 for the Pacific slope is estimated. This 
latter estimate is derived from the manifests of uncoined bullion shipped 
by Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express, the amounts for 1868 and 1869, -respect- 
ively, being $38,543,228 and $30,976,036. The significance of this fact, 
however, is destroyed by the other fact that a rival express company, the 
Union Pacific, has already taken away a considerable portion of the 
business of the older company. The coinage of the San Francisco mint 
in 1869 and the first half of 1870 shows a very great increase; during 
the former year it was $14,363,550, and during the latter half year, 
$10,019,000. 

The aggregate production of gold and silver in the United States since 
the discovery of the California deposits in 1848 is estimated as follows: 
From California, $950,000,000; from Nevada, $125,000,000; from Mon- 
tana, $92,000,000; from Idaho, $58,500,000; from Oregon and Washing- 
ton, $38,000,000; from New Mexico and Arizona, $8,000,000; from Col- 
orado and Wyoming, $10,000,000 ; from all other parts of the country, 
$60,000,000; total, $1,341,500,000. The gross products of the Austra- 
han gold and silver deposits, from their discovery in 1851 to the elose 
of 1868, is stated by R. Brough Smyth, esq., secretary for mines of Vic- 
toria Colony, at £147,347,814, or about $725,000,000. 

Some new discoveries of gold and silver deposits are reported in the 
older auriferous and argentiferous regions of the Pacific slope. In some 
cases abandoned mining enterprises are renewed and found to be very 
profitable with the improved processes now in use. The argentiferous lead 
mines of the Aligal rancho, in the county of Monterey, California, were 
first discovered in 1803, by Captain Ortego, of Santa Barbara, and from 
the top ore silver spoons had been made by the Mexicans by smelting, 
as far back as 1821. These were mentioned, as in the possession of old 
families of the country, by De Mofras, Forbes, and other writers, before 
1848. Attempts were made to work these mines by the Mexicans, in 
1830, and by the Americans, in 1854, and again in 1862 and 1863. But 
in those days any ore paying less than from $300 to $500 per ton was 
looked upon with contempt. But this mineral with the neighboring de- 
posits, the argentiferous lead mines of Cerro Gordo and Lone Pine, are 
found to overpay in final results some of the higher grade ores. The 
Cerro Gordo mineral is smelted into pigs and sent monthly 300 miles to 
Los Angeles, and thence shipped 300 miles further to San Francisco. 
Yet it pays a handsome profit, although the mines are 7,000 feet above 
sea level, involving a great expense of wood, provisions, labor, trans- 
portation, &c. The ore yields about 500 pounds of argentiferous galena 
to the ton, and the latter embraces about $100 to $150 in silver. This 
fact, among many others, appearing from the correspondence of this 
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office and from newspapers, indicates that the scientific exploitations of 
low-grade ores may yet be looked to as the salvation of the mining in- 
terest. Considerable sensation was created by the accounts of a secret 
expedition fitted out ostensibly for Arizona, but really for New Mexico, 
the purpose being to work the silver mines fifteen miles beyond the 
Avizona line, near Apaché Pass, where the formidable chief, Cohies, 
has his stronghold. Samples of ore from these deposits were shown 
in San Francisco, which indicate great richness. The ledges are said 
to be from 50 to 300 feet in width, and situated in a mountain of quartz, 
the base of which covers an area of 400,000 square yards, with a 
height of nearly 1,000 feet. From the base of this mountain, spurs 
shoot out, the croppings of which are said to have assayed $200 per ton, 
while the interior ore has rivaled the fabulous richness of the White Pine, 
reaching over $2,000 per ton. Great excitement was created, almost de- 
populating several places in Arizona. This seems to indicate an east- 
ward movement of argentiferous discoveries. ; 

Gold and silver deposits are extensively worked in other parts of the 
world, but our country is supposed to produce between 40 and 50 per 
cent. of the entire annual product of the world. Gold has been found 
in greater or less quantities in half the States of the Union, but the 
richer deposits of both gold and silver have all been found within the 
public land States and Territories. The influence of an enormous addi- 
tion of $1,350,000,000 in 22 years, has already been felt in revolutionizing 
the financial settlements of the world. The drain of specie to the East, 
a problem as old as the days of Pliny, which has not yet received its 
solution, still continues. Oriental nations are still large exporters of 
their peculiar products and immense absorbers of the precious metals. 
Our nearness to oriental markets, secured by our position on the Pacific 
Coast, has enabled us already to take advantage of this circumstance. 
It is important that our gold and silver productions suffer no serious 
decline, and hence we anxiously await such improvements in mining 
processes as wiil give us a regular increase of production. 


CINNABAR. 


On the Pacific slope there is a marked distinction between the nobler 
and the baser metals; gold and silver being classed in the former, and all 
others in the latter category. The general distinction between pre- 
cious and useful metals is sufficiently graphic. Among the useful 
minerals, mercury seems to have acquired a sort of preéminence. The 
production of cinnabar, the red sulphuret of mercury, from which that 
metal is smelted, has, during the past year, been declining. 

The product of the New Almaden mine is perhaps less than that of 
its leading rival, the title to the latter being in controversy. The X L 
© RB mine, is in Lake County. The Manhattan mine, in the vicinity, 
has commenced operations with new machinery and new processes. 
The Phoenix mine, in Napa County, and a new mine, unnamed, between 
Vallejo and Benicia, are yielding promisingly. The San Juan Baptista 
mine, near San José, also yields a few flasks monthly. 

New localities in California have lately been prospected with success 
in search of cinnibar deposits. Rich ores are said to have been dis- 
covered at the Cerro Benito mine, and also in the San Rafael Moun- 
tains, about 30 miles north of Los Angeles. The latter is highly spoken 
of, as also an outcrop at City Creek, near San Bernardino. These 
discoveries are made slowly, on account of the lack of skill in de- 
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tecting the cinnabar rock by many of the prospectors. The supply 
of quicksilver in California is far short of the demand, hence the search 
for new deposits is keen and indefatigable. The total monthly product 
of California has averaged, probably, less than 2,250 flasks per month. 


COPPER. 


Copper was the metal in most general use among the ancients. The 
earliest copper mines on record were on the island of Cypress, and were 
extensively worked by the Greeks. The annual production of the world 
does not exceed 32,500 tons, valued at $13,000,000, averaging about 
$400 per ton. The richest deposits in this country are found in the 
Lake Superior copper region, yielding native copper in true veins in 
trappean rocks, associated with conglomerates and sandstones of the 
lower silurian age. These constitute the great center of copper produc- 
tion in this country. The copper deposits of the Mississippi Valley, 
chiefly pyritous in the lower silurian rocks, are worked to a very limited 
extent. Of the cupriferous deposits of the Atlantic States, embracing 
copper-bearing veins of the metamorphic paleozoic age in the Appa- 
lachian Mountain system, those of New Jersey and Connecticut are now 
abandoned. Veins traversing the new red sandstone and older meta- 
morphic rocks, in Chester and Montgomery Counties, in Pennsylvania, 
have been extensively worked of late years. There are large deposits 
of copper ore on the Pacific slope, but generally of too low a grade to 
render profitable any system of working them that does not involve a 
very considerable capital and elaborate scientific processes. They will 
probably await the dawning of perfected mining enterprise. 


TIN. 


The value of the tin produced throughout the world is estimated at 
$8,215,000 per annum. In the United States tin has been discovered 
and mined in several localities. In the mineralogical cabinet attached 
to this office are beautiful specimens of this metal, from the ore as it 
comes from the mine to the fabricated utensil ready for use. In Calli- 
fornia extensive leads of tin ore have been discovered in the northeast- 
ern part of San Diego County. A mining district has been organized, 
and two companies have commenced working these deposits ; specimens 
from the Vanderbilt ledge, owned by the California Company, are pro- 
nounced by assayers to contain as much as 80 per cent. of the pure 
metal. Preparations have been made for working these mines upon a 
more extensive scale, and to smelt the ores at the mines. 


LEAD. 


The annual value of lead produced throughout the world is estimated 
at nearly $22,000,000. The argentiferous lead ores are more widely 
diffused throughout the States and Territories on the Pacific slope than 
any other mineral deposits, and greatly resemble in character the de- 
posits of the Hartz Mountains, in Germany, where their abundance and 
richness are greatly celebrated. Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and Cata- 
lina Island, are superior in value to the deposits of the Kastern States, 
and their exploitation is encouraged by the amount of silver contained 
in them. Most of the Nevada lodes contain galena. The ores of Utah 
are also galena, and in a finer condition than those of Nevada, being 
altogether free from the antimonial adulterations of the former. They 
contain considerable quantities of phosphate of lead, and are rich in 
silver, yielding from 50 to 250 ounces to the ton. 

The lodes of Arizona contain large bodies of sulphate of lead, and 
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are rich in galena, but not so rich in silver as either the Utah or the 
Nevada ores. The ores of Catalina Island are a mixture of galena with 
the sulphates and carbonates of lead. These ores are brought to market 
in such an unmerchantable condition as to afford but little chance of prof- 
itable trade. Scientific processes, however, will doubtless correct this, 
and give to the trade a solid and substantial basis in a more effective 
production. ‘The present defective system is limited to a coarse crush- 
ing and an imperfect separation of the ore from its matrix, much of 
which is sent to market. The question of smelting at the mines has been 
started. Many of the ores are of such low grade that it would be much 
more profitable to ship them to localities where they might be smelted 
in connection with pure ores. These questions all point tothe necessity 
of higher skill in metallurgical processes, which can be secured only by 
extending the means of acquiring a professional engineering education. 
The importance of cherishing this industry is seen in the fact that we 
annually import from Europe from 15,000 to 20,000 tons of lead, besides 
about 12,000 tons from China and Japan. It is desirable to diversify our 
industry by producing everything at home of which our resources will 
adinit. 


IRON. * 


The present age has been called the age of iron, from the enormous 
use of the mineral as compared with the previous ages of the world. It 
is the most abundant of all metals, if we regard only its adulterated 
deposits; yet, strange as it may seem, pure iron is a greater rarity than 
pure gold. Its wide scope and great strength of affinities render its 
combinations very numerous. It has been attempted to show that the 
civilization of a people is in proportion to its use of this metal. It is 
used in enormous quantities in our railroads. It is superseding wood 
in the construction of ships, and masonry in the erection of land build- 
ings. The annual production of iron is estimated at 9,500,000 tons, 
worth, in the pig, $30 per ton, or a total value of $285,000,000. Esti- 
mating the population of the world at 1,000,000,000, the annual produc- 
tion amounts to about 20 pounds per capita. England consumes about 
189 pounds per head per annum; Belgium about the same; the United 
States about 100 pounds, and France about 694 pounds. 

If the annual consumption of the whole world should be brought up to 
the standard of England, the production must enlarge to 90,000,000 tons 
perannum, That such will be the case is scarcely doubtful, after a care- 
ful comparison of the present consumption of iron with that of former 
periods. . 

The prospective enlargement of iron consumption in the world raises 
the question of its supply. Those countries which abound in deposits 
of coal and iron ore, in close juxtaposition, will enjoy incalculable 
advantage in the immense industrial movement which will be devel- 
oped by this expansion of iron consumption. Sweden possesses exhaust- 
less supplies of the very best and richest primitive ores, but she has no 
coal, or at least no known deposits of that mineral. She must, then, 
either transport the coal and engage in manufacturing iron, or she must 
export her ore for raw material to supply foreign industries. The trans- 
portation of coal, the more bulky of the two elements, will probably be 
more costly than that of the ore, which represents a much greater 
money value in the same weight. The limit of iron manufacture with 
wooden fuel has been reached in Sweden, and hence her iron deposits 
can be looked to only in case of the decline of other sources of supply. 
In Russia, also, the lack of any considerable coal deposits, so far as yet 
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ascertained, forbids the hope of any considerable expansion of iron 
production. Her comparatively unexhausted forests, however, give 
ground for the expectation of some increase in the production of char- 
coal iron. The same general remarks apply to Austria and to the States 
of the Zollverein. Italy, Spain, and Algeria abound in ore, which 
must be transported to the foreign coal-field for working. France im- 
ported, during, 1867, 7,000,000 tons of coal and 495,000 tons of iron ore, 
thus confessing her indebtedness to foreign jurisdictions for both ele- 
ments of her iron industry, raw material and fuel. In Belgium the 
smallness of the coal-field and the vertical direction of the veins forbid 
any great enlargement of coal production, and rather indicate a 
decline from the present rates of production at no distant day. Bel- 
gium now produces as much coal as France, two-thirds as much as 
Prussia, and one-eighth as much as Great Britain, although her work- 
able coal area is but 97 miles long and 12 miles broad, with veins not 
over three feet in thickness. She imports her ore and drives a very 
vigorous iron production, but external conditions forbid its great 
expansion. Prussia has a larger supply of coal than Belgium, and a 
remarkably good quality of abundant iron ore; but the probabilities are 
that she will scarce be able to supply the demands for iron of her own 
rapidly developing home industry. Upon England, then, will devolve 
for the present the task of supplying European industry with iron. 

The following table gives an approximate idea of the iron production 
of 1806: 


; ie Pig iron, in Wrought iron 

Countries. tons. intons. 
LUA SOOM AUIS See 4 hg Aa On oe SE Sa 4,530, 051 3, 900, 000 
nee ATA Ee Gea ty Side os aed dL iy 1, 200, 320 844,734 
LSU ne Dui Deven ey Seay Renee oe oe es 2 le 500, 000 400, 000 
RSS Ica G. vrc 4 wnabe nih fhe ia 8 chlo Re 800, 000 400, 000 
SMU Sus cece oil aM aniline 4... eagle aa 312, 000 200, 000 
I OUeIne eee SEL eRe A Seen se le LE 226, 000 148, 292 
IRIN SIEE Re PUR Se ALE OVER Toe isch 408, 000 300, 000 
ICN) it Oe Cee eee oe a” On 75, 000 50, 000 
EEE i ee een eRe). ea 30, 000 20, 000 
EIB on cee ee oe oe ee 15, 000 10, 000 
ZN (05) .0 80 Waa Ae A RE CEG Sis ol i 1d 250, 000 200, 000 
ep raHeS! SLL ce bal Ue Beers Foci: 1, 175, 000 882, 00U 
‘EC UR a Orgies a ne 9, 521, 371 7, 005, 026 


From the above table it appears that Great Britain Supplies nearly 
half the iron of the world’s consumption. <A careful survey of the 
sources from whence the British iron production is derived, shows that, 
in Wales, the local supply is not equal to the present consumption, and 
that large quantities are transported thither from all parts of the king- 
dom. It is the great local supplies of coal that attract iron importa- 
tions into Wales. The Staffordshire region, by common consent, has 
reached its culminating point of production. The Scotch iron industry 
may enlarge, from the importation of ores, to meet its large supplies of 
coal. From all these regions, then, we can expect no very great expan- 
sion of iron productioa, especially such as will meet the increased de- 
mand which the world-wide extension of civilization, with its iron 
ships, its iron roads, and its iron machinery, will soon develop. The ¢a- 
pacity of England, then, to meet this requirement, must be rested upon 
the continuance of productiveness of those two great iron districts, the 
Cleveland and the Cumberland regions. The Cumberland a red, hema- 
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tite district, is now yielding about 1,400,000 tons per annum. There 
are no present signs of exhaustion in these deposits, yet geological facts 
are adverse to their continued productiveness. They are found in pock- 
ets in the rocks, in irregular beds in, or adjacent to, the hmestone. The 
extremely good quality of this ore, and the value of the iron it produces, 
will always restrict it to those more important uses for which a high price 
will be paid. It will, therefore, come into but limited competition with 
the great mass of iron production. The Cleveland ores, however, are 
far more abundant, and no geological reasons have been ascertained for 
doubting their practical inexhaustibility. They are lean and inferior in 
quality, but by skillful and economical processes they are made to pro- 
duce a sufficiently good quality of iron at a cost below that of any other 
region. The consequence of this fact is seen in the production of 1,000,000 
tons per annum, rapidly increasing ; since 1850, nearly 30 rolling mills, 
beside 150 furnaces had been built. A large number of rollin g mills and 
iron ship-building yards are in operation, and cities have grown up 
around this industry with a rapidity which commands even the admira. 
of the western pioneer, accustomed to observe the rapid strides of civ- 
ilization in the wilderness. There are no data upon which to assign any 
particular limit to the growth of this Cleveland iron production. The 
general consideration, however, which points to the practical limitation 
of British iron production is found in the enormous amount of coal pro- 
duction within a workable coal area but little exceeding 6,000 square 
miles. That production has already exceeded 100,000,000 tons per annuin. 
The present indications, however, are not unfavorable to the idea that 
Great Britain will be able to advance her proportion of the iron produc- 
tion of the world pari passu with the general advance. But admittin g 
the extreme possibility, the incapacity of the other iron-producing coun- 
tries to maintain the same rate of progress will leave an immense defi- 
ciency, which American enterprise alone is competent to fill. Since writ- 
ing the above, the statistics of later British iron production have come to 
hand, showing that the total product of pig iron tor 1867 was 4,761,023 
and for 1868 it was 4,970,206 tons, showing an increase of 440,000 tons, 
tons in two years, or nearly 5 percent. per annum. The product of raw 
material of mineral industry in Great Britain for 1868 is given in the 
following table: 


Minerals. Tons. Valued at— 

OO nt err oak ce ae 103, 141, 157 | £25,785, 289 
es oe nd bee eee 10, 169; 231 3, 196, 600 
se ce Ae 13, 953 70, 205 
SS EN oe 157, 335 642, 103 
ee hs marie aie eee ie evince eon. 95, 236 1, 150, 768 
I ee oe ee ss ee oe ccs eee | 12.781 39, 191 
Co odo 2 ST et 76, 484 53, 636 
1S ola Es eee ee 1,191 1, 000 
a Ea ee ee eee 3, 300 On710 
ET VCS rr See ee ae ne 6, 692 6, 372 
ee eee, fone 9 67 
remem eerie ey 60 42 
8 is UN ee ee 1, 700 7, 650 
Pee eee Be ee re sc falc e eeu 14, 235 8, 728 
Rete ee ee ee do ee 37, 500 71, 500 
Rae ee eae PerclaD tor e440 927, 227 
ive ele anOrit esate. eee teei a 1, 012, 479 317, 770 
aethy Mines not returned, estimated: -: i.205. ..........-0.-. 2. cee 650, 000 

Total value of mineral, raw material, produced...............--. 33, 637, 858 


a 
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The absolute value of the products of British mineral industry in 1848, 
including raw material and the additional values of working ores into 
metal, was probably not less than £45,000,000 or $225,000,000, exclusive 


of slate, limes, building stones, and common clays. 


tion of France, during fourteen years, was as follows: 


The iron produe- 


Year. Wrought iron. Pig iron. Year. | Wrought iron. Pig iron. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
15D oot ee 537, 000 850,000 || 1862 .--. 670, 000 1, 053, 000 
1850. cee. 569, 000 920, 000 || 1863 _.-- 791, 000 1, 180, 000 
LS57 f26e. 507, 000 1, 000, 000 || 1864 _... 821, 000 1, 212, 000 
Teese: 530, 000 875, 000s) T60b = eno Soe eee 1, 168, 000 
TSGOe: 2 2338 522, 000 858,000: ||) 1866 ie Beek e 1, 252, 652 
TeGG geen 580, 000 860,000 |) 180720 trol eee ee ee 1, 142, 800 
olf dk Boats 570, 000 1, 040, 000 || 1868 .... 916, 645 1, 274, 333 


During the year 1867 Prussia produced 812,029 tons of pig iron and 
458,946 tons of wrought iron. The total value of the mineral product 
for that year was $66,370,860. These statistics of foreign iron produe- 
tion prepare us for an intelligent estimate of the value of our own stu- 
pendous resources in this direction. It will be found, upon an intelli- 
gent survey, that we combine enormous deposits, both of coal and iron, 
in close juxtaposition, inviting the grandest development of iron in- 
dustry the world has ever known. Our mineral treasures are gathered 
in a mighty elliptical bowl, the outer rim of which skirts the Atlantic 
coast to the Gulf of Mexico, and thence, crossing the Mississippi Valley, 
runs northward with the plains lying at the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains, and round by the great lakes to the place of beginning. 
The rim of this basin is filled with exhaustless stores of iron ore of 
every variety and of the best quality. In the midst of this great basin 
the catboniferous ores are fully as abundant as they are in England, 
but have hitherto been left unwrought in consequence of the cheaper 
rate of producing the richer ores from the rim of the basin along the 
Atlantic slope of the great Appallachian Chain of mountains. From the 
Hudson River to the heart of Georgia, the outcrop of magnetic ore ex- 
tends 1,000 miles in length, traversing seven States in its course. 
Parallel to this is the great limestone valley, which lies along the mar- 
gin of the great Appallachian coal field, in which lie buried masses of 
brown hematite, the abundance of which, especially in Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, and Alabama, staggers the imagination. Again, within the coal 
basin itself is a stratum of red fossiliferous iron ore, beginning in a thin 
seam in New York, and expanding in Alabama to a breadth of 100 miles, 
with beds often 15 feet in thickness. Beneath this bed, but still above 
water level, are thick coal seams exposed in mountain sides, which are 
covered with timber available for mining or for the manufacture of char- 
coal iron. West of the Mississippi is traced, through Arkansas and 
Missouri, a wonderful range of red oxide iron, outcropping often in 
mountains of almost solid ore, rising hundreds of feet above the surface, 
with deep and broad foundations, extending an undetermined distance 
downward into the earth. This range, crossing the Mississippi, culmi- 
nates in ore beds which have excited the wonder of the world. Along 
the Adirondacks are beds of iron of the same character, completing 
the metallic circle to the magneties of the Atlantic Slope. Within this 
circle, and intermingled with the coal beds. are various local deposits of 
fossiliferous and hematite ores, the proximity of which to the coal beds 


has aroused the iron industry of the nation. 
its glittering golden and silver 
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On the Pacific slope, amid 
deposits, iron has, as yet, been found in 
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of the mineral de 
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This rapid summary of our iron resources exhibits a latent industrial 


power, the results of which we can searce conceive, 
begun only to chip the rim of our great iron basin in 
draught we have made upon the 
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States from 1810 to the present time: 


We have, as yet, 
a few places. 
se deposits amounts only toa sli cht abra- 
, and yet our iron industry has begun to manifest some- 
thing of its tremendous power of movement. 
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the comparative production of pig ir 
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The following figures 
egister for 1870,” present 
on in Eugland and the United 


Country. 


Country. 
Year. Year. 
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population of 800,000 engaged in the process 
state, and we have a total of 940,000 
at of our largest cities, and exceeding 
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that of some of our new States. The money value of crude and manufae- 
tured iron presents a still more imposing array of figures, and challenges 
the attention of even the most casual reader. Thus the value of the 
pig iron alone manufactured in the United States during 1869 will ap- 
proximate $75,000,000 ; add to this the product of the rolling mills and 
forges, and we have a total of $138,000,000; while if the value of all 
articles comprised under the general head of “ Manufactures of iron” 
is included, we have a grand total of $900,000,000 as the value of the 
iron trade for the year. \ 

The estimated quantity of pig iron made in 1869 is given at 1,900,000 
tons of 2,000 pounds, with an addition of 65 new furnaces. In the 
Mahoning Valley alone, an expenditure of nearly a million of dollars 
in furnaces has increased the capacity of that locality 91,000 tons. 
The advance in the Western States is correspondingly encouraging. 
Where within three years no furnaces existed in either [linois or Indi- 
ana, there are now over a dozen in full blast and several new ones 
in progress of erection. Missouri has increased over 200 per cent. 
in production, and Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin each show a heavy 
increase. 

In rails the production is tabulated per annum for the last sixteen 
years, Showing the product in 1853 to have been 87,000 tons, while that 
of 1869 is 580,000 tons, an increase which, while gratifying, is but nom- 
inal as compared to the certain additional production of the next six- 
teen years. Of steel rails it is estimated that 50,000 tons have been 
laid during 1869, of which 35,000 tons were foreign and 15,000 tons 
were of American manufacture. It is estimated that by January 1, 
1872, 150,000 tons of steel rails will be laid upon our American roads. 

The manutacture of iron rails in the United States is comparatively 
of late origin. The home manufacture rose from 87,864 tons in 1853 to 
580,000 tons in 1869. The importation of foreign rails has varied during 
the last twenty years, reaching as high as 358,794 tons in 1853, and de- 
clining as low as 10,186 tons in 1862. During 1869 it is estimated that 
the import exceeded 300,000 tons, or more than one-half the entire 
British export for that year. With such vast possessions of raw mate- 
rial, and with so fine a commencement of our iron industry, we may 
reasonably expect an enlargement of it during the coming advance of 
civilization which surpasses all present anticipation. In order, how- 
ever, to estimate something of the availability of our iron resources, it 
will be necessary in the next place to study our immense deposits of 
coal, by which our iron ore is to be worked. 


COAL. 


In the report of this office for 1867 will be found tabular statements 
of our coal resources, derived from the latest information accessible at 
that time. Since then, however, the knowledge of our coal deposits has 
been greatly increased by actual and official exploration. The result of 
this exploration has been the development of unexpected deposits on 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, greatly transcending our pre- 
viously known coal area. 

In addition to our 200,000 miles of workable coal area, as reported in 
1867, it is now ascertained that we have west of the Mississippi no less 
than 513,000 square miles of true coal, not lignites. 
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The following statement will indicate the general locality of this 
Rocky Mountain coal field: 


State or Territory. Area. Coal area. 
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If to this amount we add the 200,000 miles previously ascertained, we 
find that we have a workable coal area of nearly a million and a half of 
Square miles right in the heart of North America. There are, besides 
this great Rocky Mountain coal field, a large number of detached basins, 
many of them larger than the anthracite coal field of Pennsylvania. 
It is probable that many of these are anthracite in character, contain- 
ing fresh supplies of this superior mineral fuel, and looking to the ex- 
tension of manufacturing industry west of the Rocky Mountains on a 
very large scale. Of the coal fields east of the Rocky Mountains, 
the New England basin, especially in Rhode Island, has lately developed 
an unexpected value. It has attracted especial attention in connection 
with increased activity in working the copper deposits of the neighbor- 
hood. No statistics of production are accessible in the preparation of 
this report which show the result of later operations, but reliable news- 
paper reports indicate increased activity and greater value in these 
deposits of Rhode Island anthracite than had hitherto been supposed. 

In the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania we find a steady increase 
of production. The operations of the first year reported, 1820, embraced 
the exportation and shipment by canal, from the Lehigh coal basin, of 
365 tons of anthracite. At the close of 1829 it is found that the pre- 
vious ten years’ operations embraced the marketing of 359,190 tons, of 
which 186,059 tons were from the Schuylkill, and 166,131 tons were 
from the Lehigh coal region. The great Wyoming region had just be- 
gun to demonstrate its capacity, by the shipment of 7 ,900 tons during 
the year 1829. The range of operations rapidly increased up to the 
present time, the Pennsylvania anthracites sending to market, in 1869, 
15,221,386 tons, showing a grand aggregate for the decade of 185,078,962. 
In regard to this anthracite production, it seems evident that a revolu- 
tion of mining process is impending, as significant and important as 
the change that has been going on in gold mining on the Pacific slope, 
from shallow places to the deep veins in the quartz rock. The great 
bulk of anthracite production hitherto has been from the working of 
outcrop deposits. This character of workings is susceptible still of con- 
siderable expansion from the prospecting of new outerops. But from 
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the number of this class of deposits that have been exhausted, it is evi- 
dent that no very great increase of production can be expected from 
them. The old method of mining by slopes will of course pass away 
with the exhaustion of these deposits. The extension of the shafting 
process will be necessitated when the mammoth coal vein at the base of 
the anthracite system of Pennsylvania is attacked. This immense 
mass of rich mineral, from 20 to 30 feet thick, has been scarcely 
touched in the previous operations of the anthracite region. To reach 
the synclinals of these deep beds, shafts from 500 to 1,000 feet will be 
necessary, from the lower points of which the dip coal of a wide area 
may be raised. 

When this more elaborate mining system is once adopted, we may 
expect a great enlargement of this branch of our coal production. 

The proximity of the anthracite regions to the seaboard has mainly 
absorbed the mining enterprise of the Eastern and Middle States. But 
the time has arrived when the prices of fuel will warrant the extensive 
exportation and shipment of the bituminous deposits further inland. 
The rapid increase in consumption of coal indicates that in 1885, 15 years 
hence, an increase of not less than 25,000,000 tons of coal will bé de: 
manded. To meet this demand it will not be safe to rely upon any in- 
crease of Pennsylvania anthracite production beyond 8,000,000 tons per 
annum, making the annual aggregate of that trade about 20,000,000. 
This will leave 17,000,000 to be supplied from the semi-anthracite and 
bituminous coals of the great Appalachian coal basin, the outcrop of 
which lies from 150 to 200 miles further inland than the outcrop of the an- 
thracite. This immense basin, extending from Pennsylvania southwest 
into Alabama, embraces a workable area of about 60,000 square miles, 
of which 12,656 are in Pennsylvania, 12,000 in Ohio, 550 in Maryland, 
15,900 in Virginia and West Virginia, 10,700 in Kentucky, 3,700 in Ten- 
nessee, 4,320 in Alabama, and 175 in Georgia. Its length is 875 miles, 
with a breadth varying from 30 to 180 miles. It is divided into six sub- 
ordinate basins, and generally arranged into two groups of beds, sep- 
arated by the Mahoning sandstone, the lower of which, corresponding 
to the white-ash formations of the anthracite regions, covers about 
three-fourths of the area. The ageregate production of this coal field 
in 1864 was somewhat less than 10,000,000 tons. The commercial de- 
mands of the country would seem to require a speedy enlargement of 
this production. There is no reason to doubt that within the next 
twenty years the annual coal production of this region will be increased 
four-fold. The northern coal field, embracing some 13,000 square miles, 
is in the lower peninsula of Michigan. Its coal deposits are less rich 
and valuable than in the Appalachian coal field, but will prove invalua- 
ble in meeting the local wants of the community. But little has as yet 
been done for its development, its annual production scarce exceeding 
100,000 tons. The great central coal field, of 50,000 square miles, ex- 
tends through Kentucky, Indiana, and Mlinois, a length of 350 miles, 
with a breadth ranging from 150 to 200 miles. The coal measures here 
are about 900 feet thick, with an underlyin g palezoic base of not over 
3,000 feet, the base of the Appalachian basin, in Pennsylvania, being five 
miles thick. Its annual production is estimated at between 2,500,000 and 
3,000,000 tons. The western coal field of Missouri and Iowa is prob- 
ably a continuation of the last-named. It oceupies an area of 45,000 
square miles, of which 21,000 are in Missouri and 24,000 in Iowa. The 
coals of Arkansas and Nebraska are but the thin western edges of the 
great western coal basin. The annual production of this field does not 
reach a million tons. The coal deposits of the Pacific slope are as yet but 
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imperfectly understood, being not over 6,000 miles in extent. Our en- 
tire annual coal production has reached and exceeded 30,000,000 tons 
about one half of which is raised from the Pennsylvania anthracite coal 
basin, with an aggregate area of less than 500 miles. 

The coal production of Great Britain during 1868 is returned at 
105,141,157 tons, of which 10,967,032 tons were exported. The coal 
mined in Belgium during 1867 amounted to 12,755,822 tons, of which 
two-thirds were absorbed for domestic consumption, and the balance ex- 
ported. These limited European coal fields have evidently reached their 
palmy days of production. While the world’s demand for coal is con- 
stantly increasing, they must either remain stationary or decline. The 
immense coal fields of the North American Continent will then come 
into requisition, adding enormous power and volume to our production 
and trade. 


MINING LAW OF JULY 26, 1866, U. 8S. STATUTES, VOL. 14, P. 251. 


During the past year under mining legislation many applications for 
patents were received, and for a large portion of the cases final titles 
have been issued to the claimants. As the liberal and salutary provi- 
sions of the law are becoming familiar to miners, the applications for 
patents are steadily on the increase. 

As is usual in the administration of a new statute, many questions 
have been presented for decision under the mining law, of which the fol- 
lowing are some of the most prominent : 


TIME OF FILING ADVERSE CLAIMS. 


A case has arisen in which the plat and field-notes of a claim were 
approved on different days by the surveyor general, an adverse claimant 
having appeared in the interim, and the question arose whether the 
right of the adverse claimant to appear was limited by the first or last 
of these dates. On this point it was ruled that the adverse claimant 
has the right to contest up to the date of the last appro ral, which is 
generally of the plat; the field-notes being necessarily the basis of the 
saine, and it being proper that such notes should first be approved. 

The reference to an adverse claimant in the third section is simply by 
way of defining the duties of the surveyor general, and provides that if no 
adverse claimant has appeared at the expiration of ninety days, the sur- 
vey shall be executed, thereby implying that if an adverse claimant has 
appeared the survey shall be suspended or omitted until the adverse in- 
terest is judicially adjusted in the manner directed in the sixth section 
of said act. 

Inquiry has also been made as to whether, after the publication of the 
notice, and approval of the survey by the surveyor general, an adverse 
claimant could arrest proceedings for patent. In regard to this it is 
held that if the application for patent was a regular and bona fide pro- 
ceeding, an adverse party could not stay executive proceedings after 
the approval by the surveyor general, but if fraud is proved in the ap- 
plication, the proceedings may be suspended to afford an opportunity to 
test judicially the rights of parties. 

LOCATIONS AND PURCHASES SINCE JULY 26, 1866. 

With respect to the validity of locations and purchases since the pas- 

sage of the mining act, inquiry has been made whether ten or more men 


could locate 200 feet each on a ledge, one or two of them buy out the 
interest of the others, and then apply for and receive a patent for 
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all the ground by showing title by deeds. To this it was replied 
that, in regard to locations made since the date of the mining act, a 
patent may issue on any claim held agreeably to local mining rules and 
regulations of the district, State, or Territory in which it lies, whether 
it be held by purchase or location, provided that individual locations co 
not exceed the maximum of 200 feet, with an additional 200 feet 
to the discoverer, and that company locations do not exceed 3,000 
feet in length along the lode, which is the limitation in the fourth 
section of said act of Congress. If, therefore, the mining regulations 
of a district are such as to allow ten or more men each to locate 200 
feet on a ledge, and one or two of them buy out all the interest, and in 
that way obtain a good possessory title, which could be maintained in the 
local courts, then, and in that case, the claim is one that this office will 
be authorized to recognize under said mining statute. 

The General Land Office cannot, under the law, issue a patent for a 
mining claim which is not in accordance with the mining rules and reg- 
ulations in force where the claim is situated, or which were in force at 
the date of the location of the claim. Therefore, as the 2,000 feet in 
the supposed case would not exceed the maximum provided in the 
act of Congress, the only question for consideration is whether it would 
be sanctioned by the mining regulations of the district. 

If the purchase effected in the manner Suggested is good under the 
local mining regulations of the district, it will be considered sufficient in 
the General Land Office, provided that the $1,000 expenditure has 
been made upon it as required by the act of Congress, said act lim- 
iting the right to apply for and receive patents to those who have pre- 
viously occupied and improved their claims according to the local cus- 
tom or rules of miners in the district where the same is situated, who 
have expended in actual labor and improvements thereon an amount of 
not less than $1,000, and in regard to whose possession there is no con- 
troversy or opposing claim. 


SECOND STAY OF PROCEEDINGS DENIED. 


A case was brought to our attention in which it was shown that, after 
the application for a patent had been made at the register’s office, oppos- 
ing parties appeared, claiming that they held the possessory right to a 
portion of the lode applied for, under the local laws, and that the appli- 

‘ants for patent were endeavoring to secure from the United States the 

title to certain mining ground under a new name, which belonged to 
said contestants by virtue of prior discovery, location, and possession, 
and asking a suspension of proceedings on said application for patent, 
in order that the case might be tried in the local courts. 

This request was accordingly granted, and an action in ejectment 
commenced in court by the adverse claimants. When the case was 
called, however, the plaintiffs declined to prosecute, and allowed the 
cause to be dismissed at their own cost, for the reason, as they averred, 
that the action in ejectment would not lie, because they were in the 
quiet and peaceable possession and occupancy of the lode, which they 
claimed, but desired that this office would grant them another stay of 
proceedings, in order that they might try the case in court a second 
time. 

This the Commissioner declined to do, holding that as the adverse 
claimants had once enjoyed the privileges accorded them under the 
mining statute, and had their day in court, they could not be allowed a 
second stay of proceedings by reason of their having failed to properly 
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prosecute their cause in the first instance, and that the case must now 
proceed upon the pending application for patent, it being further held 
that the adverse parties did not satisfactorily show that they labored 
under any disability to prosecute by being in the quiet and peaceable 
possession and occupancy of the property, for the reason that there is 
no satisfactory evidence that the lodes in controversy are one and the 
Same, and even if they are identical, there is sufficient evidence that 
the applicants for patent occupy, and have occupied, a portion of it, have 
made a location on it under the local mining laws and customs, sunk 
shafts and performed other work upon it, and if these acts of ownership: 
and possession did not lay a foundation for an action of ejectment, it is 
difficult to tell what would. 

Kiven if an ejectment had been impracticable, which it was not, there 
could have been no difficulty in proceeding in equity, either by a bill to 
quiet title, or an injunction to restrain the applicants from receiving @ 
patent from the United States, or, in the event of their obtaining one, 
constituting them trustees of the same for the benefit of the rightful 
owners of the claim or possessory right thereto, under the local laws, 
inasmuch as the mining act requires the patent to be issued to parties 
having previously occupied their claims in accordance with the local 
customs or rules of miners in the respective mining districts. The pre- 
tense of want of power to prosecute is therefore gratuitous, and to send 
the case into the courts a second time would be, under the circumstances, 
trifling with the mining act. 


ARE MILL SITES PATENTABLE ? 


The question having been presented as to whether mill sites are 
patentable under the mining act, this office ruled as follows: 

Section 9 of the mining law provides that the owners of water rights 
Shall be maintained and protected in the same, whenever they are rec- 
ognized and acknowledged by the local customs, laws, and decisions ot 
courts, but makes no provisions for issuing patents for them. The act, 
however, enables claimants of mineral veins to include in their diagrams 
and obtain patents for such reasonable quantity of surface ground as 
may become necessary for the convenient working of the mines, as fixed 
by the local custom or rules. 

Consequently, when a mill site is used in connection with a mine and 
has reduction works erected, it is ruled that a fair and liberal construc- 
tion of the mining act will authorize us to treat such mill site as a part 
of the mining claim, provided it is so held under the local custom or 
laws, and to include it in the patent with the vein orlode; but it is evi- 
dent that in no other manner than as a part of a mining claim does the 
act of July 26, 1866, authorize the issuing of patents for mill sites. 
When a mill site is used for the convenient working of a mine for which 
an application for patent is made, actual contiguity between such mill 
site and mine is not deemed absolutely essential, and if the mill site is 
held and possessed by such applicant for patent, agreeably to local cus- 
toms or laws, it may be includedin the patent for their lode, even 
though some distance may intervene between such mill site and lode 
claims. 


DITCHES AND CANALS UPON THE PUBLIC LANDS—EFFECT OF THE 
NINTH SECTION OF THE MINING ACT. 


The Commissioner having been called on for a construction of the 
ninth section of the mining act, as to whether the rights of ditch or 
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canal owners on the public lands were protected thereby, the following 
was communicated: 

The mining statute of Congress is the result of a policy which seeks 
to harmonize the rights of sovereignty of the soil inherent in the General 
Government with certain possessory rights growing out of the peculiar 
condition of things found in the mining States and Territories of the 
West, which had become engrafted upon the public lands through the 
operation of local customs and legislative enactments. 

Its object is to furnish a method of dealing with these conflicting in- 
terestS so as not to impair the validity of either. It recognizes and 
preserves such possessory claims as are valid and effective under local 
regulations, but it does not create them. It substantially embodies as 
a stipulation, that the General Government, in disposing of the public 
domain, will proceed in such a manner as to protect such rights of pos- 
session to the same as claimants may be entitled to under such loeal 
customs or laws at the time of the sale by the United States. But these 
rights derive all their vitality from local regulations. The act of Con- 
gress imparts none. It respects those existing at the date of ‘the sale 
of the public lands, but superadds nothing to their efficiency under the 
local laws. Take away the regulations adopted by miners’ meetings or 
local legislatures, and all rights acquired under them in respect to lands 
remaining unsold must fail. 

If, therefore, the inquiry propounded is to ascertain to what extent 
the ninth section of the mining act protects property in water rights or 
in a mining ditch or canal, the answer is that in disposing of the publie 
Jands upon which such canal is located, the United States will, under 
the said ninth section, maintain and protect such rights in the same as 
have vested and accrued by priority of possession, and which at the 
time of such disposal are recognized by the local customs, laws, and the 
decisions of the courts of the State or Territory in which they exist. 


PROOF OF COMPLIANCE WITH THE LOCAL CUSTOM OR LAWS ES- 
SENTIAL. 


An application for patent was received at this office for an ancient 
copper mine in New Mexico, the applicants claiming to hold the pos- 
sessory rights thereto by virtue of a relocation made according to the 
laws of the Territory. 

Upon examining the papers received, together with the additional 
proofs called for, it was found necessary to reject the application, the 
reasons for which action, as communicated to the local officers, being in 
effect as follows: 

The second section of the act of July 26, 1866, provides “that when- 
ever any person or association of persons claim a vein or lode of quartz 
or other rock in place, bearing gold, silver, cinnabar, or copper, having 
previously occupied and improved the same, according to the local 
custom or rules of miners in the district where the same is situated, 
and having expended in actual labor and improvements thereon an 
amount of not less than $1,000, and in regard to whose possession there 
is no controversy or opposing claim,” a patent may be issued on such 
claim. 

Here we discover that one of the requisite qualifications of an appli- 
cant for a mining patent is, that he has previously occupied and im- 
proved the claim for which he asks a patent, according to the mining 
regulations of the district in which it is situated. In New Mexico the 
territorial act of January 18, 1865, prescribes the mining regulations 
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for the whole Territory, and consequently an applicant for a patent for 
a mining claim in New Mexico, under the act of Congress approved 
July 26, 1866, is required to show that he has previously occupied and 
improved the claim according to the provisions of said territorial law of 
January 18, 1865. 

Let us now examine said territorial act, and see what is necessary to 
be done by a party intending to oceupy and improve a mining claim in 
New Mexico. We at once discover that a distinction is made in the 
act between mines and mineral grounds heretofore occupied in that Ter- 
ritory, and mines and mineral grounds not heretofore occupied; that the 
last mentioned, being newly discovered claims, may be located by erect- 
ing monuments or sinking pits at the beginning and termination of each 
claim, and, within thirty days after such location is made, file for record 
in the office of the clerk of the probate court of the county in which the 
claim is situated, a certificate of such location, in which shall be de- 
scribed, with reasonable certainty, the location, the bearing of the vein 
or deposit, and a full description of the landmarks, &c., which certificate 
shall be signed by the claimant, and acknowledged before a justice of 
the peace of the county and precinet where the claim is situated, who 
shall certify to the same, unless the claim belongs to some other person, 
and, within twelve months after the location, sink a shaft upon the 
claim not less than twenty feet in depth. Proof of this it is required 
shall be made to the satisfaction of the judge of probate of the county 
in which the claim lies, who shall certify to the same in writing, which 
certificate may be filed with the clerk of the probate court, who shall 
record the same, and such certificate, or a copy of the record of the same, 
duly authenticated by the clerk, shall be prima facie proof of compliance 
with the provisions of said act. If the claim under consideration is 
subject to location at all by these applicants for patent, these certificates, 
or an authenticated copy of the record of the same, should be presented 
to the local officers as evidence that the applicants come within the 
provisions of the congressional enactment, that they have previously 
occupied and improved their claims according to the mining laws of 
New Mexico. 

In the case presented the applicants are not endeavoring to obtain a 
patent for a newly discovered mine, but for an old one that had been 
worked, perhaps, for a century, and which has been referred to by sev- 
eral writers on New Mexico, on account of the richness of its ores. It 
is, therefore, the kind of property which, in the seventh section of the ter- 
ritorial mining act aforesaid, is classed as “mines and mineral grounds 
heretofore occupied in this Territory,” and is subject to relocation only 
after mining has ceased to be prosecuted regularly for a period of ten 
years or more; and not even in that case, if the fee-simple title to the 
land has ever been granted by competent authority to those claiming 
the same, or if the claimant has remained in actual and unquestionable 
possession and occupation. Hence, when an application is made for a 
patent for a relocated mine in New Mexico, the applicants, in addition 
to what is required in the case of new mines, must show by prima facie 
evidence that it is subject to such relocation ; or, in other words, that it 
is one upon which mining has not been prosecuted regularly for ten years 
or more; that no record evidence of a title by competent authority is 
found in the locality where such record should be kept, and that no bona 
Jide claimant has been in actual and unquestionable possession within 
ten years preceding the application. In this case the applicants for 
patent have entirely failed to prove that the claim has been abandoned, 
either voluntarily or involuntarily, for a period of ten years or more. 
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The evidence before this office does show, however, that the mine was 
worked by certain parties up to the year 1862, about which time they 
were forced to leave the claim and their improvements, by reason of the 
hostility of the Indians. As this claim is, therefore, not subject to re- 
location under the laws of New Mexico, the applicants cannot occupy 
and improve it according to the territorial enactment aforesaid; and if 
they are unable to place themselves in that position, the General Land 
Office has no authority of law for issuing a patent on their application. 


RIGHT OF THE STATE OF NEVADA TO SCHOOL SECTIONS 16 AND 36, 
WHEN VALUABLE AS MINERAL LANDS. 


The authorities of the State of Nevada having proposed to dispose of 
a certain section as school land, which was known to be valuable for 
minerals, the local administration presented the case for the action of 
this office. The question was subsequently submitted to the Secretary 
of the Interior, who decided in the premises to the following effect: 

The seventh section of the enabling act of 21st March 1864, passed 
at the first session of the thirty-eighth Congress, grants to said State 
said sections, unless sold or otherwise disposed of by any act of Congress. 
Joint resolution of 30th January 1865, (13 U.S. Stat., p. 567,) declares 
“that no act passed at the first session of the thirty-eighth Congress, 
granting lands to States or corporations, to aid in the construction of. 
roads, or for other purposes, or to extend the time of grants heretofore 
made, shall be so construed as to embrace mineral lands, which in all 
cases Shall be, and are, reserved exclusively to the United States, unless 
otherwise specially provided in the act or acts making the grant.” This 
joint resolution prescribes a rule of construction which, applied to the 
act, would exclude from its operation mineral lands, such lands being 
reserved exclusively to the United States, unless otherwise specially 
provided for in the act making the grant. 

In view of this legislation it seems to be clear that an executive officer 
must regard a section of land, No. 16 or 36, situate in Nevada, and “rich 
in minerals,” as the property of the United States, and not as passing 
to the State under the act, and should deal with it accordingly. 

Agreeably to this ruling the Commissioner instructed the register and 
receiver to inform the proper State authorities of Nevada that they 
would be allowed to select other lands as indemnity, when school sections 
16 and 36 are found to be of mineral character. _ 


CONFLICT OF TOWN LOTS WITH MINING CLAIMS. 


In a case where the district land officers sent up the application of a 
mining claimant for patent, accompanied by protest from the owner of 
certain town lots having buildings and improvements thereon, against 
the issuing of such patent, for the reason that the same would inelude 
such town property, which the protesting party had occupied with his 
family in quiet and peaceable possession in pursuance of local customs 
continuously since 1865, the Commissioner instructed the local officers 
that, although a claim to town lots does not constitute such an adverse 
interest as contemplated in the sixth section of the mining act, and is 
not the subject of adjustment in the local courts, still, if the Commis- 
sioner has reason to believe that such town property owner has rights 
under local customs and laws equitably entitled to protection, and that 
hardship and injustice would result from including such improvements 
in the grant of the mine, he will, in issuing the patent for the lede claim, 
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except and exclude from the grant such town-property rights on the 
surface; that the equities of the mining claimant consist in the cireum- 
Stance of having invested his capital in improvements upon the public 
lands with the tacit consent of the Government, and that the occupant 
of town property stands in precisely the same position; that the act of 
July 26, 1866, grants to the mining claimant the right to apply for pat- 
ent on his claim to the extent that he has acquired a possessory title 
under the local laws and customs; but where such laws and customs at 
the same time grant the right to locate town property, the possessory 
title of the mining claimant would be subject to the surface rights of the 
town claimant, unless the claim of the former was prior to that of the 
latter in point of time, and the town improvements were not subse- 
quently made with the consent or acquiescence of the claimant of the 
mine; that where the town claim was located first in a district, State, 
or Territory by its local customs or statutes authorizing such location, 
a lode claim would be subject to it, and the claimant of the lode could 
not acquire by the local law such possessory title as would include such 
town property; and not having such possessory title to it under the 
local laws, he has no right to a patent including the same. The like 
result would follow where the mining claim was located first, and the 
town improvements were subsequently made with the consent of the 
mining claimant. In such case the latter would surrender his claim un- 
der the local laws to the extent of the surface rights acquired by the 
town claimant; and having once voluntarily surrendered so much of his 
claim, he would have no right to include it in his application for patent. 
But if the possessory title to the mine or lode was first acquired, and 
the town improvements were subsequently erected without the knowl- 
edge or against the remonstrance of the mining claimant, it is but just 
that his previously acquired rights should suffer no prejudice trom sueh 
acts, and that he should receive a patent without restrictions as to sur- 
face interests, which would be the case, unless the local laws are of such 
character as necessarily to render his possessory title to the mine sub- 
ject to the possessory title of the town claimant. Full instructions in 
relation to the survey and entry of lode and placer claims will be found 
in the accompanying appendix. 
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EXTENSION OF CANALS, RAILWAYS, AND WAGON ROADS. 


A remarkable feature of American society is found in the reduction to 
a minimum of the powers of government. Great interests, which in 
Europe can be prosecuted only by general authority, are here prosecuted 
by voluntary associations, incorporated and authorized by law. In 
Europe the paternal or patriarchal theory of society is still, to a great 
extent, maintained. This idea regards the mass of mankind as still in 
leading-strings, and deprives the human mind of that development which 
it acquires by acting under a personal sense of responsibility. 

One of the first duties devolving upon society is to increase the power 
of association and of combination between individuals, by multiplying 
the practical relations between them. One great means of accomplish- 
ing this result is the opening of new methods of intercommunication 
between different parts of the country. In a former period of our his- 
tory a grave controversy existed as to the power of the General Govern- 
ment to engage in internal improvements. It is at best but an implied 
power, and its exercise provoked opposition fatal to such enterprises. 
Even State authority, though not liable to the same constitutional ob- 
jections, was found to work imperfectly in accomplishing such works. 
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Several of the States entered upon extensive systems of public improve- 
nents, only to be embarrassed with enormous debts, without obtaining 
corresponding benefit. The lack of practical intelligence in managing 
these enterprises, and the gross waste of resources under the plan of 
constructing them by direct State authority, had become serious, and 
threatened to paralyze the entire system of internal improvements. In 
this crisis a remedy was devised by confiding the execution of these 
enterprises to corporations of private capitalists. Thus were created 
agencies of a limited range of activity, but with capacity to fill a minor 
sphere to better advantage than could be expected from a cumbrous 
governmental organism suited only to general purposes. By bringing 
to bear motives of private economy, the enormous waste of public enter- 
prises was absorbed. Furthermore, the microscopic eye of a small cor- 
poration is far better fitted to observe details than is that of the Gov- 
ernment. Appreciating such considerations, the General Government 
of the United States, in constructing public improvements, so far from 
seeking to invade the minor details of local jurisdiction, has ever devolved 
functions of this character upon the States, or upon corporations created 
by the States. In the case of the construction of the Pacific railways, 
however, across the unorganized Territories of the Rocky Mountain 
region, it was found necessary, in the absence of all local legislative 
authority, to create corporations, and to endow them with powers 
sufficient to enable them to carry out these enterprises. We have thus 
adapted the agencies to the work to be performed, and it is evident that 
its requirements have been met with far greater accuracy and success. 

In the American railway system we find an illustration of the sponta- 
neous self-organizing power of our people. The enormous extent to which 
these corporations have expanded has already awakened apprehension 
as to the power of their ultimate control. In fact, the authority and 
franchises conferred upon this class of capital have become a formidable 
element of our social system. This evil, however, if it be such, will prob- 
ably work its own cure. Though imposing in its aggregate influence, 
it still bears a small proportion, probably one-fifteenth, to the aggre- 
gate capital of the nation. In our free civilization, at the proper time, 
the means will doubtless be found of controlling this enormous interest, 
and of restraining any aggressions should such ever be attempted upon 
other interests of the people. 

English railroad incorporation, which served as the model of our own, 
allows the same freedom of corporate action, restrained, however, by 
great social interests to narrower practical limits than in this country. 
Continental Europe seems to have regarded these corporations with 
suspicion, confining the range and extent of their franchises within 
much narrower limits than either in England or America. France, in 
the organization of her railway system, has preserved the vicious central- 
ization of her political organism. Codperation of private interests is 
adinitted to only a limited extent. Franchises to railway corporations 
are restricted to ninety-nine years, during which time the law presumes 
that private capital has had ample opportunity to remunerate itself 
with principal and interest for allits outlay. The roads then become the 
property of the government. The other continental nations generally 
have incorporated similar restrictions into their railroad systems. 

The history of our railroad corporations already presents a worthy 
field for authorship, and has elicited some partial attempts in this di- 
rection. Questions in social science and in jurisprudence have been 
opened up in great numbers and of profownd interest. Grave modifica- 
tions of our social order have been introduced, from which ultra conser- 
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vative minds deduce disastrous consequences, but auguries of this char- 
acter have greeted every forward movement of civilization, and have 
failed seriously to alarm mankind. Grave difficulties, it is admitted, 
have arisen from the imperfect coérdination of these new and powerful 
interests with the vested rights already subsisting. But experience 
has shown that evils of this character are closely associated with their 
appropriate correctives, and that the ultimate, aims, and results of 
progress will be favorable to the best interests of man, both individually 
and socially. 

Railways in this country have a political and social importance which 
they can attain nowhere else. They have proved to be the bond of an 
indissoluble union of the States. ‘The question of permanent union of 
the eastern and western slopes of the Alleghanies lay with deep anxiety 
upon the mind of Washington. Prior to the Revolutionary War he 
had made careful reconnoissance of the country intervening between the 
Ohio River and the James and Potomac Rivers, with reference to a 
practicable communication between them. In 1783, after the close of 
the war, he followed the course of the Mohawk River to its head, de- 
tecting the only subsidence in the Appalachian Mountain system 
through which a canal communication between the Atlantic and our 
great northern lakes has yet been secured. He subsequently made 
another examination of the Alleghany region, and presented the results 
of his observations in a memorial to the governor of Virginia, a paper 
remarkable for thorough comprehension of the situation of affairs, and 
for sagacity and ability unsurpassed by any of his productions. In that 
paper the illustrious patriot says: 

“T need not remark to you that the flanks and rear of the United States are possessed 
by other powers, and formidable ones, too; and how necessary it is to apply the cement 
of interest to bind all parts of the Union together by indissoluble bonds, especially that 
part of it which lies immediately west of us, with the Middle States. For what ties, 
let me ask, should we have upon these'people in the Mississippi Valley? How entirely 
unconnected with them shall we be, and what troubles may we not apprehend, if the 
Spaniards on their right, and Great Britain on their left, instead of throwin g stumbling 
blocks in their way, as they now do, should hold out lures for their trade and alliance ? 
What, when they gain strength, which will be sooner than most people conceive—from 
the emigration of foreigners who will have no predilection for us, aS well as the re- 
moval of our own citizens—will be the consequence of having formed close connections 
with both or either of these powers, in a commercial way? It needs not, in my opin- 
ion, the gift of prophecy to foretell. 

The Western States (I speak now from my own observations) hang upon a pivot. 
The touch of a feather would turn them any way. They have looked down the Missis- 
sippi till the Spaniards, very impoliticly, I think, for themselves, threw difficulties in 
the way; and they looked that way for no other reason than because they could glide 
gently down the stream, without considering, perhaps, the difficulties of the passage 
back again, and the time necessary to perform it; and because they had no other 
means of coming to us but by land transportation and unimproved roads. These 
causes have hitherto checked the industry of the present settlers, for, except the pro- 
visions, occasioned by the increase of population, and the little flour which the neces- 
sities of the Spaniards compel them to buy, they have no incitements to labor. But 
smooth the road and make easy the way for them, and then see what an influx of arti- 
cles will be poured upon us, how amazingly our exports will increase, and how amply 
we shall be compensated for any trouble and expense we may encounter to effect it. 

Thus the Father of American Freedom, not satisfied with having 
pledged upon the battle-field life, fortune, and sacred honor to the cause 
of independence, devotes his great mind at his first leisure, to the 
problems of peaceful civilization. The danger which so profoundly 
moved his patriotic feelings has since passed away. The Spanish flag 
no longer waves over any portion of the North American Continent, 
and the British colonial empire, then so threatening upon our northern 
borders, is rapidly gravitating toward the American Union. Our area 
has expanded westward to the Pacific Ocean and southward to the 
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Rio Grande. A homogeneous population, drawn from the best blood of 
Caucasian Europe, is spreading rapidly over the wilderness, constituting 
the greatest civilization the sun ever shone upon. While European 
military establishments embrace five and a half millions of men in time 
of peace, and levies en masse in time of war, to decide the selfish issues 
of dynastic ambition, we find an army of thirty thousand men sufficient, 
not only to protect our frontiers but to enforce the authority of the 
Union even amid the smoldering fires and bitter remembrances of a 
recent gigantic rebellion. 

How much are we indebted for our present security to the patriotic 
cares of Washington and his contemporaries, who detected and grappled 
with the earlier obstacles to our National Union! They indicated the 
nature and difficulties of the task of coérdinating the communities sep- 
arated by the Alleghany Mountains into a single community, and stim- 
ulated that systematic effort which culminated, finally, in practically 
leveling this mountain barrier by means of railways and canals. Mary- 
Jand and Virginia made the movement toward connecting the waters of 
the Mississippi with the Atlantic, by chartering a company for the con- 
struction of a water line along the Potomac, making liberal grants of 
money in aid of this enterprise. Washington was elected president of 
this company, but his assumption of the responsibilities of the office of 
President of the United States, in 1789, absorbed his entire attention, 
and the plan which he had suggested and personally urged was, for the 
time being, abandoned. It was subsequently, however, carried out in 
the construction of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

The facilities offered by the Mohawk Valley for the construction of a 
water line across the ANeghany Mountain system, as tested by Wash- 
ington in his reconnoissance in 1783, induced the formation, in 1792, of 
an association for this purpose, entitled ‘The Western Inland Lock 
Navigation Company.” This organization, in 1797, completed a canal 
around the Little Falls of the Mohawk, 23 miles in length, and two or 
three other short canals around the more formidable obstructions to 
the navigation of this river, at an entire outlay of $400,000, securing 
the passage of boats of fifteen tons burden. This slack-water system, 
through imperfect construction, was found entirely unsuited to the 
pressing wants of the public, and was sold to the State of New York 
for a sum less than the original cost. 

After the war of 1812, and in 1817, the State legislature made provision 
for canal construction. The work on the Erie Canal was commenced on 
the 4th of July of the last-named year, and completed November 8, 1825, 
connecting the waters of Lake Hrie with the tributary waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean. The opening of this canal was accompanied by a sudden 
and enormous reduction in the cost of transporting western produce to 
market. Previous to this time the cost of transportation had been $100 
a ton from Buffalo to New York, being about four times the market price 
of corn, twice the price of wheat, and almost equal to that of beef and 
pork. On the opening of this canal the cost of transportation was at 
once reduced to $10 per ton, and subsequently to $3 per ton. The effect 
of this reduction was immediately felt in stimulating production along 
the line of the canal, and in concentrating at New York a large amount 
of trade that had hitherto been directed to Philadelphia and Baltimore 
by being floated in arks and rafts down the Delaware and Susquehanna 
Rivers. The New York and Erie Canal, however, is the only successful 
effort to establish a water communication between the eastern and 
western Slopes of the Alleghany Mountains. Both these sections of our 
country have established local lines of an aggregate of nearly 5,000 miles, 
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resulting in very great advantage to their respective interests. But 
neither Maryland nor Pennsylvania were able to tap the Mississippi 
basin with a water line. The importance of this measure had begun, in 
1824, to be seriously contemplated as a matter of commercial advantage. 
The magnificent resources of the Mississippi Valley had attracted the 
attention of business men in the Atlantic States as promising an im- 
mense volume of trade, provided an eligible method of transport and 
travel over the mountains could be devised. A keen and powerful com- 
petition for the control of this trade was immediately aroused among 
the great commercial cities of the Atlantic slope. New York and Boston 
were the sole beneficiaries of the only canal line that had been established, 
and thitherward southern capital and enterprise had already begun to 
migrate. 

The success of railway construction, then just becoming assured in 
England, suggested a new method of overcoming the difficulty. The 
railroad in this country, as in England, had first been employed for 
merely local purposes; it was destined to supersede all other public 
communications. Baltimore, being nearest to the Great West of all 
the commercial cities of the Atlantic slope, first undertook to scale 
the mountain barrier by the construction of a single line of railway to 
the Ohio River. This enterprise, commenced in 1828, required a quarter 
century for completion. Meanwhile, Pennsylvania and New York, 
equally alive to the importance of securing the trade of the Great West, 
succeeded in consolidating into single companies several detached lines 
of railway that had been constructed for local purposes. These lines are 
now known as the New York Central and Pennsylvania Central Roads, 
connecting with the Atlantic sea-board Lake Erie and the Ohio Valley, 
respectively. To these, New York added another through line from New 
York City to Dunkirk, on Lake Erie. Virginia and North Carolina 
have also completed railway lines across the mountains, while South 
Carolina and Georgia have passed it on its southern flank, reaching out 
into the vast cotton region of the Gulf States. While the railway system 
was thus being pushed westward to establish lines of communication be- 
tween the Atlantic slope and the Mississippi basin, thus overcoming the 
isolating influence of the mountain range and fusing the two sections 
into a single homogeneous community, it was spreading a local network 
of lines all over the older States. Massachusetts now has one mile of 
road to each 5.27 square miles of territory; the proportion of Connecti- 
cut is 6.75; of New Jersey, 8.22; of Pennsylvania, 9.39; of Delaware, 
10.10; of Rhode Island, 10.45; and of New York, 12.89. The proportion 
of New England is 15.12 square miles to every mile of railroad ; of the 
Middle States in this calculation it should be observed that large por- 
tions of New York and Pennsylvania, and nearly the entire area of 
Western Virginia, should be credited to the Mississippi basin, and por- 
tions of Middle States east of the mountains enjoy the greater portion 
of the railroad mileage, making the ratio of that section greater than 
any other of the Atlantic slope. In the Southern States the proportion 
of railway mileage has been much less, South Carolina averaging but 
26.71; Virginia, 27.59; Georgia, 35.11; North Carolina, 44.87; and in 
Florida, 132.69 square miles to each mile of railway. In spite of the im- 
mense disparity in the more southern Atlantic States, especially in 
Florida, the general average ratio of the Atlantic slope is less than 25 
square miles of area to each mile of completed road. When the whole 
of this portion of our country shall have attained the ratio of Massachu- 
setts, the aggregate will equal the present aggregate of the whole country, 
or about 50,000 miles. The main communications between the Hast and 
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the West, across the Alleghany Mountains, by means of railways having 
been established, the development of the resources of the Mississippi 
Valley became rapid and regular. One of the more striking indications 
of this fact is found in the rapidly increasing demand for local roads, 
and for the extension of through lines over the entire section. The 
weaith of the older States had enabled them to supplement their main 
lines with a network of local routes covering large portions of the Atlantic 
slope, and bringing the whole within easy communication. In the 
younger States this work was greatly restricted by want of capital. But 
a new phase of railrvad enterprise was now to be presented. Instead of 
awaiting the necessary accumulation of means of construction, by the 
slow processes of old time industry, it found means of hypothecating its 
future prospects, and of realizing therefrom tangible means of present 
operations. The railway became in this way the creator of values. It 
was enabled to realize this great idea through the medium of the publie 
land system. 

The middle of the nineteenth century will be memorable in the history 
of the world’s social system as the era of development of two grand 
elements of commerce—the California gold deposits and the extension 
of ocean steam navigation. The former looked to the enlargement of 
the metallic basis of the world’s circulating medium; the latter provided 
the means of an increased transportation of commodities ; both indicated 
an enormous enhancement of the volume and activity of trade in all parts 
of the globe. All these innovations have been realized as permanent 
conditions in the great problem of industry and commerce, of produe- 
tion and exchange. 

These new agencies of gold and steam, having thus reorganized the 
world’s productive and trading system, their activity was soon felt in the 
movement of our domestic trade. The development of resources be- 
came still more rapid, both east and west of the Alleghanies; but a new 
element of the problem was developed in the rapid settlement of the 
Pacific slope. The first adventurers were drawn thither by tempo- 
rary motives of mining enterprise, the popular idea of the country being 
one of very limited productive capacity. 

Unexpectedly, however, our Pacific slope has developed agricultural 
resources of wondrous richness and variety, and of a remarkably unique 
character. 

The climate has assumed a most genial phase, presenting remarkable 
attractions to permanent residence. A rapid settlement of the country 
by a civilized population has already brought three new States in that 
region into the American Union, while several Territorial organizations 
promise soon to assume the full responsibilities of States. ; 

This extension of our civilization has opened up to railway construc- 
tion a wider scope, both of local and through lines of travel and trans- 
portation, than ever was known. Lying right in the new lines of the 
world’s commerce, and presenting a novel line of communication between 
the eastern and western spheres of the Old World, our territory pre- 
sented especial attractions to this new enterprise. But it was found 
that the demand for railway construction, thus created, was far in ad- 
vance of the capital available for the work. To meet this necessity, 
however, the General Government found itself possessed of unexpected 
resources. 

It was endowed by the Constitution with the guardianship and dis- 
posal of proprietary right in the national territory. The price of the 
public lands had long since been fixed by law at $1 25 per acre, and 
even at this very low price large portions had remained a drug in the 
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market, protracting the period of their disposal, and thus enhancing its 
ageregate expense. At this point it was suggested by a western states- 
man that railway enterprises through the public domain should be en- 
dowed with a certain amount of public land, the price of the alternate 
sections being doubled in order to save the national revenue. The in. 
creased value conferred upon these lands by the presence of the railway 
was far greater than the increase of price demanded. 

This experiment was tried in the case of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
the even-numbered sections for six miles on each side of the line bein g 
granted by act of September 20, 1850, to the State of Illinois in aid of 
its construction. The aggregate amount of land donated under this 
act was 2,595,053.60 acres, which, at the minimum price, amounted to 
$3,243,750. The double of this sum represented the aid that was sup- 
posed to be given thereby to the railway, viz., $6,487,500. But by re- 
taining the jand until the government Jands along the line had been 
Sold, the company was enabled to realize much greater prices. The com- 
pany, on accepting the grant as assignee of the State, agreed to pay, in 
lieu of all taxes, an annual impost of 7 per cent. upon the gross earn- 
ings of the road. Of the lands, 2,000,000 acres were devoted to con- 
struction, of which 435,908.24 acres remain undisposed of, in the hands 
of the company. To pay the interest on the bonds of the road, 250,000 
acres were devoted, of which 12,745.90 acres still remain undisposed of. 
The remainder, 345,000 acres, were not directly devoted to any particular 
object; of this amount 12,745.90 acres remain at the disposal of the com- 
pany. Of the total landed endowment there still remain 457 Mis 3 WE 
acres undisposed of. The average rates per acre of the lands already 
sold are, for construction lands, $11 35 per acre ; for interest lands, $8 46; 
and for lands not specifically devoted, $12 84. The smaller rate of the in- 
terest lands may be accounted for from the fact that the earlier sale of 
these lands was necessitated by the bonded obligations of the company. 
From sales, including advanced interest, the construction lands have 
realized $17,763,001 26, the interest lands $1,949,886 73, and the unap- 
propriated lands $4,255,848 79, showing a total realized to the company 
of $23,968,736 78. The lands undisposed of now average $12 55 per 
acre, at which rates they will swell the actual pecuniary aid derived from 
the landed endowment to $30,000,000, which is equal to the entire cost 
of the road and the equipment, entirely reimbursing the stockholders for 
their investment, while the profits remain undiminished. This road 
consists of a main line from Cairo to Dunleith, 560.95 miles, with a branch 
from Chicago, striking the main line at Centralia, embracing 146.50 miles. 
The gross earnings of the company for the past year amounted. to 
$6,739,998, besides $641,000 upon leased roads in Illinois, and $1,442,484 
on leased roads in Iowa; total, $8,823,482. The total expense of operat- 
ing the main line and its leased lines, $4,924,594. The total net earn- 
ings over operating expenses amount to $3,898,888, from which, deduct- 
ing charter-tax to Illinois and Iowa, and rent of leased roads, leaves 
$2,887,376 as the amount subject to distribution among the stock- 
holders. 

At the time these lands were granted to Illinois the public debt of 
that State amounted to $14,000,000. It is now less than half that 
amount, the reduction having been mainly effected by the application 
of the railroad tax to the redemption of State bonds. When that in- 
debtedness shall have been canceled it is estimated that scarce any 
necessity will remain for the levy of taxes for State purposes, the rail- 
road tax proving probably sufficient to meet the expenses of all de- 
partments of the general administration. The above figures, however, 
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indicate but a very small portion of the important influence exercised 
upon the State of Illinois, and upon the country at large, by the con- 
struction of this very important public work. During the decade from 
1850 to 1860 the increase of population was over 100 per cent., whereas 
that of the previous decade was but 78 per cent., though calculated on a 
much smaller principal. The true value of personal and real estate in 
Ulinois, according to the census report of 1860, in ten years had in- 
ereased from $156,265,006 to $904,182,620. The actual increment— 
$747,917,614, or 472 per cent.—shows that the production of values and 
the accumulation of wealth had advanced at a ratio nearly five times 
ereater than the population, and that the resources of the State had 
been developed to meet higher purposes than those of mere comfortable 
subsistence. Yet it is evident that even these figures very imperfectly 
embody the expansion of the prosperity of Ilinois. 

The grand impulse to this improvement is generally acknowledged to 
be the construction of the Illinois Central Railroad, which, perhaps, 
would not yet have been accomplished without the aid of the landed 
endowment by Government. To estimate the difficuties in the way of 
this advance in civilization, wealth, and social order we must place our- 
selves at the standpoint of the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
then measure the feeble resources of that day with the magnificence of the 
present. There is reason to believe that this vast movement of com- 
merce and industry has been put forward a quarter of a century by the 
policy of the Government inaugurated in the landed endowment of the 
Illinois Central. The beneficial results of this experiment were too 
patent to escape the observation and emulation of other parts of the 
country. The act of September 20, 1850, by which this land grant was 
made to the State of Illinois, assigned the same grants to Mississippi 
and Alabama for the construction of a road which should connect the 
Illinois Central road with Mobile in Alabama. Under this act there 
accrued to the two States last mentioned 1,235,040 acres, of which ag- 
gregate 1,156,658 acres had been certified prior to June 30, 1868. The 
Mobile and Ohio Railway connecting with the [ilinois Central at Colum- 
bus, Kentucky, by a short interval of river navigation, was constructed 
under this grant. It embraces 472 miles of main track, with a branch 
of 145 miles, and has had a powerful influence in developing the re- 
sources of the country through which it passes. Its history, however, 
is closely associated with the disasters of the late civil war. Though it 
has not produced the same powerful effect upon the prosperity of the 
country as the Illinois Central, it has nevertheless aided very materially 
in developing the resources of the Southern States, and in enabling 
them to recover from the ravages of war. 

It would be interesting, if space would admit, to follow the successive 
grants of this character and to detail their beneficent influence upon our 
prosperity, but the subsequent stages of the railway movement in this 
country must be briefly generalized. Grants in aid of railways have 
been made by the General Government to Illinois, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Minnesota, Kansas, California, and Oregon, amounting to 59,308,581.40 
acres, of which there had been certified and patented up to June 30, 
1870, 22,676,225 acres. In these States, at the opening of the present 
calendar year, there were completed and in operation 15,974 miles of 
railway, with a fair prospect of the speedy enlargement of this aggre- 
gate to 20,000 miles. Estimating the annual transportation of these 
roads at 2,000 tons per mile, and we have 30,000,000 tons of freight, 
worth, probably, $3,000,000,000. The true value of the personal and 
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real estate of these States will probably amount to three times the above 
sum, or $9,000,000,000. The creation of these values is due almost en- 
tirely to the landed policy of the Government, rendering the construc- 
tion of these roads possible in spite of the scarcity of capital at the date 
of their inauguration. 

For the construction of transcontinental roads the General Govern. 
ment has been compelled to rely upon corporations created by itself. 
These roads, generally termed Pacific, were inaugurated by act of Con- 
gress approved July 1, 1862, which provided for the construction of a 
line of railway and telegraph from San Francisco, in California, to 
Omaha, in Nebraska, and Wyandotte, in Kansas, on the Missouri, by 
lines diverging at the 100th meridian. The construction of the western 
portion of this line was confided to the Central Pacific Railroad Com. 
pany, incorporated under the laws of California. The southern branch, 
from the 100th meridian eastward, was awarded to the Leavenworth, 
Pawnee and Western Railway Company, now called the Kansas Pacific, 
incorporated by authority of the State of Kansas. For the construction 
of the Northern Branch to Omaha, however, the General Government 
was compelled to incorporate the Union Pacific Railroad Company. ‘To 
each of these companies were granted the odd-numbered sections of 
unappropriated public lands lying on each side of the line of each road 
for ten miles, as subsidies to aid in their construction. In addition to 
these landed endowments, the Government loaned its credit to the 
amount of $16,000 per mile, over the less expensive portions of the 
line, with an increase to $32,000 and $48,000 per mile over the more 
difficult and expensive portions. By special statement of the Treasury 
Department, dated September 1, 1869, made in answer to a request of 
this office, it appears that the loan subsidy to these companies was as 
follows: To the Union Pacific, $26,638,000; to the Central Pacific, 
$24,371,000; and to the Kansas Pacific, $6,303,000. 

These companies did not commence the prosecution of their work of 
construction until after the passage of the act of July 2, 1864, by which 
the land endowment was doubled and the companies allowed to issue 
first mortgage bonds, taking precedence of the Government bonds, 
which had previously the prior claim upon the roads and their equip- 
ments. Under these acts of Congress, and with the assistance of the 
subsidies therein granted, these companies began the construction of 
the main transcontinental line aeross the intervening wilderness, the 
Central Pacific having previously constructed a portion of its line be- 
tween San Francisco and Sacramento. The history of this splendid feat 
of engineering science has been given to the public in a variety of 
forms. It was completed on the 10th day of May, 1869, when a june- 
tion was made of the Central Pacific and Union Pacific Roads at 
Promontory Point, and the transcontinental line completed. 

This line embraces 1,914 miles from Omaha, N ebraska, to San Fran- 
cisco, California, making connections with New York, which bring the 
transit of the entire continent to a little more than 3,000 miles. The 
express card time from Omaha to San Francisco is now within 5° hours, 
while, by selecting some of the eastern connections, the entire trip from 
San Francisco to New York may be traveled, on card time, within five 
days. There is reason to believe that even this limited time will soon 
be reduced. It will be remembered that one of the points of ridicule 
leveled at Sir Isaac Newton by Voltaire was the estimate of the former 
that means of locomotion would be devised whereby it would be possi- 
ble to move 50 miles per hour. The mere possession of this idea was - 
set down by the French wit as prima facie evidence that the mind of 
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Newton had become clouded. But what is this utmost supposition of 
Newton to what we see realized to-day? Loaded trains have averaged 
50 miles per hour, while men on locomotives have doubled that rate. 
Tf we should question the possibility of enhancing the speed of railway 
trains so as to accomplish this distance between New York and San 
Francisco in half the present card time, or about sixty hours, we should 
place ourselves in danger of such ridicule by the next generation as Vol- 
taire’s Skepticism has incurred in the present age. Indeed, the reduc- 
tion of the time of transit from ocean to ocean to 50 hours is now talked 
of by railroad men as of probable realization at no distant period. 

The Kansas Pacific Company, having surrendered to the Denver Pa- 
cific Company its franchises beyond the limits for which it was entitled 
to a loan subsidy from the Government, in accordance with the act of 
March 3, 1869, the last-named company has prosecuted the work of con- 
struction with such energy that it was opened from Wyandotte, its 

eastern terminus, to Cheye enne, for through travel and transportation, 
on the ist of September last. The distance between those two points 
is 736 miles, making 2,134 miles from Wyandotte to San Francisco, by 
the line of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific jtoads, or 220 miles 
more than the distance from Omaha to San Francisco. 

The operations of the Denver Pacific in the way of travel and trans- 
portation during the past year have not yet been published. The Kan- 
sas Pacific Company reports for the year 1869 the conveyance of 146,583 
passengers, being an increase of 37,251 over the report of the previous 
year and a freight transit of 175,518 tons, being an increase of 51,141 
tons over the aggregate of 1868. The eTOss earnings, $2,225,850, show 
a large increase, but this was counterbalanced by the increase of the 
operating expenses, reducing the net profits somewhat below those of the 
previous year, leaving but $839, 670 against $873,669 in 1868. Of the 
other eastern branches of the Central Pacific Railw ay system, inaugu- 
rated by the act of 1862, the Central Branch has constructed a line of 
road and telegraph, 100 miles i in length, from Atchison, in Kansas, on the 
Missouri River, to Waterville, i in the same State. This is one of the 
branches contempl: ated in the original act, and authorized under the 
impression that this distance would enable it to intercept the extension 
of the Kansas Pacific, under its original requirement to strike the main 
line of the Union Pacific at the 100th meridian. The latter, however, 
having been permitted by special act to extend its line up the valley of 
the Kansas, the proposed junction of the Central Branch was rendered 
impossible. Two hundred and fifty miles of road will yet be required 
to complete this junction, and for this the company is applying for the 
extension of its landed and loan subsidy. This company has ‘received 
@ loan subsidy of $1,600,000 from the Government, which constitutes a 
second mortgage upon the road-bed and equipment. It declined to make 
any report of its operations of 1869 through the medium of Poor’s Rail- 
road Manual. Its authorized capital stock is $1,000,000, which, with 
$3,200,000, the proceeds of its first and second mortgages, makes an 
ag eoregate of $4,200,000, or $42,000 per mile, available for the construction 
of its line. | 

By act of July 23, 1866, a grant of ten alternate, odd-numbered sec- 
tions on each side of the line was made to the State of Kansas to aid 
in the construction of a railroad and telegraph from Elwood, in Kansas, 
on the Missouri River, opposite Saint Joseph, westward through Marys- 
ville, to effect a junction with the main line of the Union Pacifie road 
at a point not further west than the 100th meridian, said road to be de- 
nominated the Saint Joseph and Denver City Railroad. The road has 
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been built to Hiawatha, in Kansas, 41.67 miles, and has under construc. 
tion, and, by this time, probably finished, another section of 69.41 miles, 
reaching to Marysville. The land grant of this company calls for 
1,600,000 acres, with a present cash value of $4,000,000. It has issued 
its first mortgage bonds on the entire distance to Marysville, 111 miles, 
and contemplates a speedy construction of the entire line. Its author. 
ized capital stock is $10,000,000. It proposes to strike the Union Pacific 
line at Fort Kearny. The Union Pacific Company has also constructed 
a branch from Fremont, 47 miles west of Omaha, to Sioux City, lowa, 
from which it received a landed and loan subsid y equal to that awarded 
to the main line. Its loan subsidy amounts to $1,628,000. This road 
runs down the east bank of the Missouri to a point of junction with the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, and then crosses the river to Fre. 
mont at a sharp angle, giving a more direct route from Chicago to San 
Francisco than the line through Omaha. At the west end of the main 
Central Pacific Railway system is a branch entitled the Placerville and 
Sacramento Valley Railroad. It had, at the close of 1869, 26 miles com- 
pleted from Folsom to Shingle Spring, with 13 miles yet to construct. 
It was endowed with 20 odd sections per mile, under the act of June 13, 
1568. By the same act the same landed subsidy was granted in aid of 
the California and Oregon Railroad, from the north line of California 
to a point on the Central Pacific Road, to be selected by the company. 
That point has since been fixed at Roseville, 18 miles from Sacra- 
mento. It has been constructed northward 79 miles, and when com- 
pleted will have a length of 313 miles. By the same act a similar grant 
was made to the State of Oregon to aid in the construction of a route 
continuing the line last mentioned to Portland, in that State. A com- 
pany for the construction of this line has been incorporated by the 
Oregon legislature, and has constructed 20 miles of road, which has 
been accepted by the Government under the provisions of said act. The 
foregoing is a brief synopsis of the great Central Pacific Railway system 
and its branches, inaugurated under the act of 1862, and acts amenda- 
tory. The landed subdivisions accruing under the grants for the 
construction of these roads and branches amount to 39,000,000 acres, 
with a cash value at present of probably $100,000,000. Besides this, 
loan subsidies amounting to $60,860,320, of which the Central Pacific 
received $24,371,000; the Union Pacific, $26,638,000; the Kansas 
Pacific, $6,303,000; the Central Branch, $1,600,000; the Sioux City 
Branch, $1,628,320, and the Western Pacific, $520,000. These imperial 
subventions find no parallel in history, for no government has ever yet 
had command of material resources at all comparable with that which 
has been exercised by our General Government in the endowment of 
educational institutions and means of intercommunication ; no tund at 
all comparable to our public land system has ever been placed at the 
control of any government. It is a social phenomenon in history, the 
general influences of which have already been partially developed, but 
its wonderful capacities for both good and evil are not yet unfolded. 
The immediate advantages of the completion of the initial line of 
transcontinenal railroad, with its dependent branches, are beyond our 
present computation. The reports of the Union Pacific Company, ac- 
cessible in the preparation of this report, were somewhat meager, yet it 
was ascertained that the gross earnings of the first year, closing with 
Aprii 1870, amounted to $8,407,852 78, and that the operating expenses 
were about 50 per cent. of this amount. The remarkably low cost of 
maintaining this line is attributed to the rainless climate exercising a 
much less destructive influence upon its materials of constraction, and 
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the entire absence of destructive freshets. Coal and other materials for 
producing motive-power are abundant and well distributed along the 
line. The cost of the road and equipments thus far amounts to 
$106,245,978 48. The Central Pacific reports gross earnings amounting 
to $5,670,822 25, the operating expenses being $2,993,523 19, or 52.79 
percent. The total cost of the road and equipment is $97,094,922. The 
trains run during the past year passed over 2,868,227 niles, of which 
679,013 were by passenger trains, 1,677,346 by freight trains, and 
472,375 by service trains. .The passengers carried westward were 
142,293; eastward, 141,679; through, 29,100; local, 254,872—total, 
283,972; of through freight, 2,169 tons were carried westward and 3,018 
eastward; making a total of 5,187. The local freight traffic embraced a 
transportation westward of 101,706, and eastward, 170,431—total local 
traffic, 272,137; grand total of through and local traffic, 277,324 tons. 

Equalizing the combined route of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
upon the ratio of mileage presented by the last-named returns, and we 
have for the 1,904 miles between San Francisco and Omaha, a capital 
actually invested, as shown by the united cost of the two roads, with 
their equipments, of $203,340,900. The gross earnings have amounted 
to $14,078,675; about half of which amount, or $7,000,000, is net profit, 
about 34 per cent. upon the capital actually invested. Inasmuch as 
the landed subsidies of the Government will cover at least half the cost 
of the roads and equipments, and inasmuch as a large portion of the 
gross earnings of the roads have been largely absorbed in canceling the 
interest, and in being reserved for the payment of the prizeipal of the 
Government mortgage bonds, the real income of the capitalists will be 
much greater than this. In fact, it will be an intricate financial prob- 
lem to determine what the actual contribution of the shareholders will 
be. The gradual cancellation of both first and second mortgage bonds 
and the rise of the land grants in market value present too many points 
of variation to be embraced in any present computation. 

If the business of the Union Pacific Road is in the same proportion 
to mileage as the Central Pacific, the trains run over the whole line 
passed over 6,283,200 miles, of which about 1,520,000 miles should be 
credited to passenger trains, 3,800,000 to freight trains, and the balance 
to construction trains. ‘The number of passengers transported was 
about 620,704, divided in nearly equal proportion between east and west 
bound passengers, about one-ninth being through passengers, and the 
remainder local passengers. The freight transported, the eastward, 
bound preponderating in the ratio of 17 to 10, amounted to 609,000 tons, 
of which about two per cent. was through freight. 

It will be seen from the above figures that but a small proportion of 
the profits of this transcontinental line of road depends upon its through 
traffic. It is now clear that a railroad could scareely be built, with any 
degree of judgment, in the public domain, that will not pay a fair interest 
on its investment from local traffic alone. If the first year’s operations 
on the first through line to the Pacific show such satisfactory financial 
results, we have reason to believe that railway enterprise has now re- 
ceived that development of vital power which will enable it to prosecute 
its great mission of civilization without further aid from Government, 
either by loan or landed subsidy. The uneasiness of the public mind in 
regard to the immense donations of public land may be well founded, not 
merely, however, upon the money value of the grants themselves, for this 
is indemnified to the Government in the doubling of the price of the re- 
serve or double minimum lands; the rapid sale of the adjacent portions 
of the public domain secured by these improvements by facilitating the 
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discharge of the public trust in the disposal of these lands must also be 

taken into the account. The danger, however, lies in the enormous 

landed monopolies created by these grants and the long time they may 

probably be held out of the market in order to realize higher prices. 

Thus they might give rise to speculations in real estate and paralyze for 

the time being the productive capacity of immense regions of country. 

Lhe policy of future landed subsidies as a general thing may, therefore, 

well be questioned. It were far more to the public interest, if aid of 
this kind be really required as a national necessity, that it be granted 

in the form of loan subsidies. It was to be expected, however, that, in 

this opening chapter of our railroad development, erroneous views of 
necessity would be entertained and that serious evils would inevitably 
result from our ignorance of the true conditions of the problems to be 
solved. ‘These, however, are by no means appalling. The vital force of 
free civilization is ample to control any evils yet developed by our won- 

derful progress. The withdrawal of Government aid will throw the 
financial public back upon its ulterior resources. Railway building will 
lose its character as a mere speculation and settle down to a calm and 

close calculation of resources and actual expenses, engineering science 

will be prompted to achieve still higher triumphs over the obstacles of 
nature, and the art of road building and equipment settled upon legiti- 
mate principles. The experience of the past five years has shown the 
necessity of a multiplication of through lines across the continent. We 
have seen that the local traffic of the line already completed is amply 
suificient for its support, and that this, with the growth of the country, 

will still further expand. The multiplication of these lines at proper dis- 
tances is found not at all to interfere with their material prosperity. 
The Pennsylvania Central Railroad, though directly connected with 

only a portion of the Ohio Valley, and though competing with four 
powerful rival lines of transportation, the New York and Erie Canal, the 
New York Central and Erie Roads, and the Baltimore and Ohio, has 
found it necessary not only to double but also to triple its track and 
rolling stock. To meet the demands of our rising settlements in the 
West we will find it necessary to enlarge our railway accommodations 
over the public domain west of the Mississippi. The single line now 
subsisting might become a mere monopoly, if no competition be aroused 

to dispute its sway. The power which Congress has reserved, of regu- 
lating the charges and of protecting the public against imposition, is one 
very delicate in its nature and difficult of execution. It is not easy for | 
the legislative power, with its general processes, to interfere with 

recognized interests without producing some other derangement. If 
the end in view can be otherwise secured it will be infinitely better. 
The establishment of competitive lines of route will obviate all neces- 
sity for such an interference and secure the points desired without any 
sacrifices of admitted interests. 

The necessity of further lines of through traffic is also sufficiently evi- 
dent from the fact that the present existing line is a compromise. 
Its location was not secured solely by considerations of the greatest 
advantage to the enterprise itself, but to a considerable extent by con- 
flicting interests of rival sections which were to be benefited by its con- 
struction. On this central line it was found impossible to pass the 
Rocky or the Sierra Nevada Mountains at an altitude less that 8,262 
feet in the former and 7,042 feet in the latter. These lofty elevations 
during the winter expose the workings of this line to very serious inter- 
ruptions. Both north and south of this line are found localities in which 
this passage may be made over three natural ravines at far less cost of 
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capital and labor. The Northern Pacific Railroad claims especial advan- 
tages as a through route across our continent. Its low summit levels 
present comparatively small engineering difficulties. It proposes to 
cross the Cascade Mountains in Washington Territory; the northward 
extension of the Sierra Nevada at the Snoqualmie Pass, 3,000 feet 
above sea-level; and the Rocky Mountains at Cadotte’s Pass, the alti- 
tude of which, 6,167 feet, may be reduced to 5,337 feet by a tunnel, in 
length 24 miles. The points on the map at which the Northern Pacific 
and Union Pacific lines cross the Rocky Mountains, as shown by Blod- 
gett’s isothermal charts, are on the same winter isothermal line of 20° 
i’, The winter temperature of the adjacent plains is very nearly the 
sane, while the height of Uvans’s Pass is at least 3,000 feet greater than 
Cadotte’s Pass. 

This route claims to be the shortest and most central between the 
navigable tributaries of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Its main line, 
from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, is 1,775 miles in length, being 70 
miles shorter than the Union Pacific, and reaching 200 miles further 
eastward. It claims also a shorter distance from its western terminus, 
at Seattle, to Japan, China, and Russian America, than San Fran- 
cisco, the difference in its favor being 500 miles. It further claims a 
more eligible country through which to pass, avoiding the snowy obstrue- 
tions on the one hand, and the alkali regions on the other. It passes 
through a region of excellent agricultural and mineral resources, abound- 
ing in materials for cheap and effective construction. Itiseven proposed 
to manufacture the iron rails for its track from its splendid deposits of 
iron ore and coal. The estimated cost of construction and equipment of 
the main line is $140,377,500, to which adding $16,480,000 for the 
construction of the Oregon Branch to Portland, and we have, for the 
entire estimated cost of the road and its equipments, $156,857,500. 

The Northern Pacific Company was incorporated by the act of July 2, 
1864, with a landed endowment of 25,000 acres per mwnile, amounting to 
47,000,000, according to the best estimates that can be made in the ab- 
sence of surveys along the entire line. By joint resolution of May 31, 
1870, this aggregate was enlarged by an estimated addition of 11,000,000 
acres, making 58,000,000 acres, as probably accruing under the grant. 
What the actual present money value of this grant really is, it would 
now be very difficult to estimate. It will advance in value, however, 
with each year of advancing settlement and civilization in those regions. 
No report of actual operations under the grant, beyond the prelimimary 
survey of the route, has been accessible in the preparation of this report. 
This route promises to establish very important eastern connections. 
For freight to Europe without transshipment it brings together the*prod- 
uce of a large territory west of the head of Lake Superior. Its rail- 
way connections will be not less important. A grand scheme of a con- 
tinuous railway line from Portland, Oregon, to Portland, in Maine, and 
thence to Halifax, has been devised by far-seeing capitalists, which only: 
needs the completion of the Northern Pacific Road fully to establish. 
The local traffic on this road promises to be immensely valuable. The 
adjacent country is capable of almost continuous agricultural settle- 
nent, while the rich mineral deposits and admirable facilities for manu- 
facturing enterprise, so profusely distributed, will give scope to a varied 
industry anda symmetrical civilization. The undeveloped resources of 
this part of the country have already attracted a large immigration in 
anticipation of the speedy completion of this road, while labor and 
capital find it an inviting field. Governor Stevens was of opinion that 
not more than one-fifth of the land between Red River and Puget Sound 
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was absolutely inarable, and that this portion was covered with heavy 


timber. The great wheat-growing regions on the left bank of the Upper 
Missouri promise a rapid settlement upon the opening of a line of travel 
and transportation to the eastern markets. ach section of the road 
will, immediately upon its opening, from local traffic alone, present ex- 
cellent returns for its investment. 

The eastern portion of this route will be temporarily superseded by 
the Saint Paul and Pacific Road, now in rapid process of construction. 
It embraces a main line to Breckenridge, on Red hiver, with au- 
thority to continue down the Red River Valley to the international 
frontier, and, also, from Big Stone Lake to a point on the Missouri River 
north of the forty-fifth parallel. It likewise has a branch line from 
St. Paul to Watob, 80 miles long, which is finished. Of the main line, 
a section of 96 miles to Willmar is complete and open to the public. 
These lines are endowed with a land grant of 20 sections per mile, 
under the acts of March 7, 1857, and March 3, 1865. The entire distance 
to Breckenridge will be open for business at an early day, a distance of 
206 miles. The operations of the last calendar year embrace the trans- 
portation of 148,723 passengers and 76,793 tons. The gross earnings 
amounted to $373,448, and the operating expenses to $235,037. The 
total land subsidy accruing under the grants of 1857 and 1865 are esti- 
mated to cover 2,635,000 acres. The road and its equipment with the 
lands in the grant are mortgaged to discharge indebtedness already in- 
eurred for construction. Land sufficient, of choice quality, still remains 
at the disposal of the Government for the completion of the line, and 
propably to leave a surplus. The State has granted to the company 
the privilege of town building along its line, from which it will derive 
a very considerable emolument. It is thought that this will secure an 
enhancement of the landed endowment of the company, amounting to 
$1,000,000. This road has already demonstrated its importance ana 
value by attracting a large Scandinavian population to the fertile valley 
of Red River. It taps the important and unique overland trade of the 
Red River country, now carried on by half-breeds in large caravans of 
ox and dog carts, sometimes numbering 1,500 in a single train. At 
St. Paul the eastern connections of this line are already extensive, 
and will still further increase, bringing it in close relations with the rail- 
road system of the Mississippi Valley and of the Atlantic slope. 

The opening of a southern transcontinental route within a few years 
seems to have been fixed upon in the public mind as a requirement of 
the times. Several enterprises now aspire to meet this public expectation, 
The Kansas Pacific company, originally authorized as a branch of the 
Union Pacific, having transferred its franchises west of Denver to the 
Denver Pacific Company, now aspires to the dignity of an independent 


through line. Preliminary reconnoissances have been made along the 


thirty-second and thirty-fifth parallels, following in the track of the 
initial explorations along these lines made by the Topographical Corps 
of our Army under the act of 1853. Hither of these routes would pre- 
sent special advantages for construction and would accommodate large 
industrial and commercial interests. The preference now seems to be 
inelining to the thirty-fifth parallel. The company, however, is await- 
ing the aid of land and loan subsidies to assistin this work, about which 
it may be suggested there is no certainty in the present state of public 
opinion ; and with the newly acknowledged jealousy of landed monopo- 
lies, the people seem convinced that by this time further Pacific Rail- 
road building is an enterprise possessing within itself elements of profit 
sufficient to secure its execution without Government aid. 
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The Atlantic and Pacific Company also proposes to occupy the zone 
bordering the thirty-fifth parallel. This company was incorporated by 
act of July 27, 1866, with authority to construct a line of road and tele- 
graph from the west line of Missouri and Arkansas, passing by Albu- 
querque, Agua Frio Pass, and the headwaters of the Colorado Chiquito 
River to the Pacific Ocean. This road is endowed with 40 odd-numbered ¥ 
sections per mile in the Territories, and with 20 sections in the States. 
About 200 miles of its line lie within the lands of Texas, being en- 
dowed from the Texas State lands. A consolidation has been effected 
with the South Pacific Road of Missouri. It has already completed 291 
miles, extending from St. Louis to Pierce City, and is pushing the work 
as fast as the financial means are provided. The company has issued 
bonds to the amount of $25,000 per mile. Its gross earnings during 
the last year amounted to $348,217, and the operating expenses to 
$144,745,17, leaving a net profit of $203,472, or nearly 60 per cent. of 
the entire receipts. 

The Memphis, El Paso and Pacific Company, incorporated under 
the laws of Texas, and endowed with 16 sections of State land for an 
extent of 300 miles, proposes to build a line westwardly, traversing 
the zone bordering the thirty-second parallel. It asks of Congress only 
the right of way through the public lands, proposing to cross the Terri- 
tories of New Mexico and Arizona, connecting with the proposed line of 
the San Diego, Gila and Southern Pacific Company of California, the 
franchises of which it has purchased. Some time ago it placed under con- 
struction some 65 miles of its eastern portion, and was preparing to con- 
struct the western section in California. It thus appears that responsi- 
ble parties are ready to complete the lines of transcontinental road 
along the thirty-fifth and thirty-second parallels. We may look for the 
early completion of these lines. To one of them, the Atlantic and Pacific, 
an ample landed subsidy has been granted, and a promising commence- 
ment has been made. The offer of the Memphis and El Paso Company 
to construct their line, with the sole franchise of the right of way 
through the public domain, indicates that this enterprise is becoming 
sufficiently strong to secure it an accomplishment. Within the next de- 
cade, and most probably prior to the celebration of the first centennial 
anniversary of American independence, on the 4th of July, 1876, there 
will be at least four transcontinental lines of railway crossing our pub- 
lic domain west of the Mississippi. But east and west lines will be a 
necessity only untik a homogeneous civilization has been established 
round the entire world. The full development of home production in 
each latitude of the earth’s surface will diminish the necessity of ex- 
change of products of similarisothermal zones. The climatic differences 
of successive zones of the earth, however, will give scope to a large ex- 
tension of north and south lines. Our great thoroughfares of the future, 
instead of following parallels of latitude, will most probably follow the 
meridians of longitude. The necessity for the construction of lines 
running in such directions is becoming more apparent, and already quite 
a number of north and south lines have been projected, especially in 
the public domain. 

From Junction City, on the Kansas Pacific Road, the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas Company is constructing a line of railway and telegraph 
down the Neosho Valley to Fort Smith, in Arkansas, where it will make 
close connections with the railroad system of the Gulf States. This 
company—late the Southern Branch of the Union Pacific Company— 
holds a land grant of ten sections per mile within the limits of Kansas, 
the entire length of the line being 325 miles, of which 178 miles, from 
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Junction City to Chetopa, are opened and in operation. Its bonds, to the 
amount of $12,000,000, were issued November 14, 1869—of which amount 
there were outstanding on the Ist of May last, $4,221,000. In its north- 
ern projection this line will ascend the valley of the Republican Fork of 
the Kansas River, cross the Union Pacific at Fort Kearny, and form a 
junction with the Northern Pacific at some point in Montana. 

The Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston Road, by act of March 3, 
1863, was endowed with a landed subsidy of 20 acres per mile. It passes 
the Osage River at Ohio City, and runs southward to meet the Houston 
and Texas Central Road at Preston, or at some other point on the Red 
River. It has been completed to Garnett, 52 miles from Lawrence. By 
act of July 25, 1866, a land grant of 20 sections per mile was made to 
the State of Kansas in behalf of a projected line of railway and tele- 
graph from the eastern terminus of the Kansas Pacific Road, southward 
through the eastern tier of counties of Kansas, to meet a road under con- 
struction from Galveston, Texas, to Preston, on Red River. This line, 
now designated as the Missouri River, Fort Scott and Gulf Railroad, has 
been completed to the south line of the State of Kansas, 160 miles. Dur- 
ing the past year 36,426 tons were carried, realizing a gross receipt for 
freight traffic of $137,052; the mail, express, and miscellaneous receipts 
were $5,965; and the passenger receipts, $119,545; making a grand 
total of $262,562. The total expenses were $116,626, leaving a net 
profit of $149,936, or 57 per cent. of the entire receipts. The earnings 
per mile were $5,413 66. This company has issued $5,000,000 of first 
mortgage bonds. Of the $2,000,000 second mortgage bonds, $1,400,060 
have been issued. The company owns 650,000 acres of Cherokee lands, 
and 125,000 acres donated by the State of Kansas. 

By act of March 3, 1863, a similar grant was made to the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad. Of this line 28 miles have been com-. 
pleted, from Topeka to Burlingame, with a further portion under con- 
tract for immediate construction. First mortgage bonds, at the rate of 
7 per cent. interest, due July 1, 1899, amounting to $15,000 per mile, 
have been issued. 

By act of July 23, 1866, the same grant was made to the St. Joseph 
and Denver City Road. This company has completed 41.67 miles, with 
69.41 in progress. Its first mortgage bonds on 111.08 miles, for $1,500,000, 
or $13,503 per mile, have been issued for 30 years. 

From the statistics collected in Poor’s excellent Railroad Manual, it 
appears that all portions of our country increased their railway mileage 
during the year 1869. The New England States increased from 4,019 to 
4,301 miles; the Middle States increased from 9,765 to 10,752 miles; the 
Western States and Territories east of the Sierra Nevada from 16,889 to 
19,765; the Southern States from 10,693 to 11,272; the Pacific States from 
889 to 1,164; the whole Union from 42,255 to 47,254. Railroads have 
been constructed in all the States, and in the Territories of Wyoming and 
Utah. Railways have been projected in all the other Territories except 
Arizona and Alaska. The railway mileage of the United States now 
exceeds 50,000 miles. The past and present years have presented a re- 
markable activity in this grand movement, nor is there any reason to 
suppose that this activity will receive any considerable check, at least, 
until all parts of the country have been put in easy communication. 
The New England States have one mile of completed road for each 15.12 
square miles. When the whole country shall have arrived at that 
density, the entire railway mileage will be over a quarter million. The 
ratio of the Middle States will give over 300,000 miles. At the ratio of 
Ohio, the aggregate will be over 350,000 miles. The attainment of these 
results is simply a question of time. From the completion of the circle 
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of civilization round the northern hemisphere of the globe, we may ex- 
pect commercial and industrial activities to increase in a greater ratio. 
The railways of the whole world at the close of 1869 embraced an ag- 
gregate mileage of 118,559, of which 49,801 miles belong to North 
America, 445 to the West India Islands, 1,424 to South America, 61,048 
to Hurope, 4,474 to Asia, 583 to Africa, and 789 to Australia. Our con- 
tinent is rapidly gaining upon Europe, and will soon present an aggre- 
gate far in advance of that continent. 

The entire cost of construction and equipment of the railways of the 
world is estimated at $11,445,104,373, averaging $96,619 per mile. Of 
this amount our North American roads represent $2,267,061,313, or 
$45,523 per mile.. European roads cost, in the aggregate, $8,252,390,863, 
or $135,189 per mile, being the most costly in the world ; and of the Euro- 
pean roads the most costly are the British roads, averaging $176,269 per 
mile. Our own railways present a very modest figure in the expense of 
construction, amounting, in the aggregate, to $2,041,225,770, averaging 
$44,225 per mile. The New England roads average about $40,000; the 
Middle States roads about $55,000; the Southern States about $30,000 ; 
the Western roads about $44,000; and the Pacific roads about $50,000 
per mile. In our cheaper lines, however, we find a greater annual outlay 
for construction and repair. The English roads net nearly 50 per cent. 
of their total receipts, but this large percentage of receipts represents a 
smaller percentage on the capital invested. As investments, then, our 
roads continue to present special attractions to foreign capital. In this 
respect our roads are approximating gradually the standard of the Eu- 
ropean roads. ‘Those costly enterprises are entirely unsuited to the 
wants and circumstances of our pioneer roads, which could not command 
any such an amount of capital as would be required to construct lines 
upon the European model; nor would the business of our roads enable 
them to pay anything like a remunerating interest upon such a capital. 

The tonnage transported upon our roads during the year 1869 was 
considerably over 100,000,000 tons, after making avery liberal allow- 
ance for duplicated tonnage. Deducting, further, some 20,000,000 tons 
for coal and other low-priced freight, and allowing an average of $1 50 
per ton for the remaining 80,000,000 tons, we have $12,000,000,000 as the 
approximate value of the freight actually transported over our roads, or 
six times the amount of capital actually invested in them. The won- 
derful growth of our internal ecommerce is illustrated by comparing 
these aggregates with those of 1851. The transportation of that year 
did not exceed five and a half million tons, with a value not much ex- 
ceeding $80,000,000. The average annual increase of tonnage and value 
of freight nearly equal those figures. In 1850 the tonnage of merchandise, 
compared with population, gave about 400 pounds per capita. In 1860 
the average was 1,200 pounds per capita. In 1869 it had risen to 3,816 
pounds per capita. The values of tonnage, per capita, at these different 
periods averaged $29, $84, and $285, respectively. Itis remarkable that 
the most rapid increase of tonnage and value of freight is found in 
the older States. The tonnage of the Massachusetts roads rose from 
4,094,364 in 1860 to 8,044,498 tons in 1869, or nearly 100 per cent. 
increase, whereas the population has not increased in that time more 
than ten per cent. Taking into consideration the increase of 1870, we 
may easily see that in a single decade the demand for railway trans- 
portation for a settled population has nearly or quite doubled. As 
compared with the returns of 1851, we find that less than double the 
population of that period is now furnished with nearly six times the 
length of railway that then existed, and that the tonnage per mile has 
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nearly quadrupled, making more than ten times per capita the amount 
of transportation that was found sufficient for the wants of the American 
people. 

The earnings of our roads present several points of interesting inquiry, 
illustrating the growth of our civilization. The gross earnings for 1869, 
in round numbers, were about $400,000,000, the frei ght receipts being to 
the passenger fares about in the ratio of 7 to 3, or $280,060,000 to 
$120,000,000. In the earlier history of railways the preponderance 18 
eenerally on the side of the passenger earnings, but as the production 
of newly opened areas is stimulated, and as their relations to the mar- 
kets at the other end of the line become definite and settled, it is found 
that the freight traffic gains upon and finally surpasses the passenger 
traffic. To such an extent has this tendency been developed that it 
has been seriously agitated to establish railroads exclusively for freight 
which shall relieve the immense pressure upon the transporting ¢a- 
pacities of existing lines. The enormous distance across the continent 
has raised the price of through freights to such a figure that only bigh- 
priced merchandise, or raw material representing a high money value, 
such as gold and silver ores, will afford sufficient margin. But even 
this difficulty is now in process of removal. The transportation of 
flour at $18 per ton—ten barrels to the ton—from San Francisco to New 
York has been tried by way of experiment. ‘This cost is but about $38 
per ton more than by sailing vessels around Cape Horn, but it is 
thought that a transportation occupying but three weeks at most will 
give advantages over a long voyage of from three to five months that 
will more than pay the diiterence. The experience of railways shows a 
gradual increase in their capacity to compete with cheaper water trans- 
portation. Thisis shown in my last annual report, in the case of Holland 
and Belgium. At the separation of these countries in 1830, the former 
possessed a much larger commerce and a greatly superior salt and fresh 
water communication. In 1835 the exports and imports of Belgium 
amounted to but $50,000,000, which aggregate was fully doubled by the 
foreign trade of Holland. The Inauguration, in 1833, of the Belgium 
railway system, under the superintendence of an able English engineer, 
has since chan eed the relations of the parties; the Dutch, relying upon 
their ocean and canal navigation, neglected to take note of this rivalry 
until the remarkable strides of Belgium commerce could no longer be 
ignored. In 1856 the Dutch-Rhenish Railway was constructed to re- 
cover their lost ground, but Belgium had commercially triumphed, the 
imports and exports ot Holl and in 1862 having been not quite $300,000, ‘000, 
while those of Belgium approximated $400, 000,000. 

Our railway system is developing its leadin g lines of transcontinental 
communication. The initial line of this character, with its branches, the 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific, has already constructed, under various 
acts of Congress, 2,500 miles. The influence of this work upon the de- 
velopment of our national resources is already felt as a mighty power of 
civilization. A vast commerce, now in its infancy, will ultimately flow 
through this great artery and through the rival lines that are destined 
to speedy construction. Its influence has already been felt in the ab- 
sorption of the travel that formerly crossed the Isthmus of Panama, 
showing the tendency of the east and west lines of the world’s commerce 
to settle along the parailel which passes through the south of Europe 
and along the main line of navigation of the Mediterranean Sea. The 
completion of the Suez Canal during the last year has very materially 
shortened the lines of water communication to Eastern Asia across the 
Atlantic. 
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The grand source of profit to railway enterprise in the United States 
is in the local passenger and freight traffic. When the foreign trade of 
a nation comes to bear an undue proportion to its domestic trade its 
influence is for evil. A healthy foreign trade can grow only out of a 
massive home industry and traffic. Instead of constituting a chief it 
should hold but a subordinate part in the activities of a nation. The 
crowning benefit of railways to the social economy lies in their stimu- 
lation of local production and exchange. Hence the exclusive construc- 
tion of through lines which shall serve only the purposes of foreign trade 
and a very few points in the interior should be regarded as a departure 
from the line.of normal development. 

The multiplication of local lines serving the wants of remote communi- 
ties is a favorable indication. Massachusetts now possesses a mile of 
road for every five square miles of territory, sufficient, if mathematically 
distributed, to place every point of the State within two and a half 
miles of some working line of road. 

The rapid increase of our railway traffic has added a wonderful power 
to our nationality in the development of our resources. We are no 
longer the same nation that came out of the war of the rebellion with an 
enormous debt, with deranged finances, and a chaotic industry. Each 
year the public debt has borne a smaller proportion to the values of 
our real and personal estate, a large part of which values has been created 
by our new railway communications. 

Within the last two years an economic administration of the finances 
has enabled the General Government largely to reduce the principal of 
this public debt, and consequently to diminish its interest. The value of 
the tonnage annually transported over our roads is now about five times 
the amount of our national liabilities. The increasing financial resources 
of our Government have enabled it to reduce the taxation about 
$80,000,000 per annum, with the expectation of devolving upon the 
coming generation a portion of those obligations contracted for the vindi- 
cation of the integrity of our Union, the benefits of which will inure to 
our latest posterity. Yet the growth of our resources will soon raise 
the income disposable for the redemption of the public indebtedness, 
even under a reduced taxation, to a sum equal to the largest amount that 
has as yet been disbursed for this purpose. The agency of the public 
land system, in securing this enormous impulse to our physical develop- 
ment, has already been pointed out in this report and in the previous re- 
ports of this office. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, however, it is deemed in 
place to reiterate the opinion, previously expressed, that the process of 
subsidizing railroad enterprises by donations of public land has been 
carried fully as far as is compatible with the public interest. Railway 
construction has now become an investment of capital and Jabor which 
stands upon its own merits, overborne by no great public interest re- 
quiring the interference of Government. 


EXAMINATION AND ENTRIES ON LAND LEDGERS OF THE MONTHLY RE- 
TURNS OF LANDS SOLD, LOCATED WITH BOUNTY-LAND WARRANTS, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE SCRIP, AND ENTRIES UNDER THE HOME- 
STEAD LAWS. 

/ 

The land ledgers or tract books of the General Land Office are de- 
signed to exhibit in brief the history of every individual transaction, in 
the way of acquiring title, under legislation of Congress in regard to 
the ordinary disposal of the public lands. . 
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These ledgers, according to townships and ranges, are opened for 
every district land office in the United States, and upon the receipt here 
of the returns of land disposals such returns undergo critical examina- 
tion and test as to the regularity of the proceedings in each case, and 
the accuracy of the title-papers as to the correctness of description of 
tracts, of area, of the consideration, and thereafter each and every sale, 
location, and selection are transferred to our land ledgers, thus affording 
at a glance information as to every land transaction from the earliest 
period to recent dates. 

The various muniments of title, where found correct, are thereafter 
carefully arranged in numerical order of date, passed over for the issue 
of patents or complete titles in favor of the beneficiaries, while in re- 
gard to cases found defective, measures are promptly taken for their ad- 
justment. 


EXAMINATION AND ADJUSTMENT OF THE RECEIVERS’ QUARTERLY 
ACCOUNTS. 


Preparatory to the adjustment of a receiver’s detailed quarterly ac- 
count the items therein to the credit of the United States are each care- 
fully compared with the entries embraced in the register and receivers’ 
monthly returns for the same quarter; the columns in the account ap- 
propriated to the areas of the tracts of land sold, and the purchase 
money, are properly noted. 

Adjustments of the accounts are then prepared in the form of a Gen- 
eral Land Office report to the Treasury, in which the receiver is debited 
with the gross amount of purchase money received during the quarter, 
the amount of $10 and $5 fees, and register and receivers’ commissions 
on homestead entries, fees for locating military warrants and agricul- 
tural college scrip, while he is credited in the adjustment with the moneys 
deposited to the credit of the United States Treasurer and any pay- 
ments he may have made upon Treasury drafts, where such deposit 
and payment have been carried into the Treasury by warrant, and also 
with such amount as may have been returned on account of payment 
made with revolutionary bounty land scrip. 

Such adjustment, accompanied by the receiver’s quarterly accounts, 
the covering warrants, revolutionary scrip surrendered, and a schedule 
or statement of such differences as may have arisen in the adjustment, 
are then sent to the First Comptroller for review and final action. 

In regard to the quarterly disbursing account similar reports or ad- 
justments are prepared, in which the receiver, acting as disbursing agent, 
is debited with the amount of the draft issued in his favor to cover the 
current expenses of his office during the quarter, and is credited with 
such items as may have been paid by him on account of salaries and 
commissions, expenses of depositing the public moneys, as also with 
legally-authorized contingent expenses of his office, so far as such pay- 
ment may be supported by proper vouchers. 

The adjustment, accompanied by the disbursing account and vouch- 
ers, iS in like manner sent for review and final action to the treasury. 

The accounts of the receiver and disbursing agent have been adjusted 
to 30th June 1870, and sent to the Treasury for settlement. 


FUND ACCOUNT. 


Accounts of the five per cent. fund accruing to the States of Michigan, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, and Oregon, and the 
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three per cent. to Missouri, have been adjusted to the 30th June 1870, 
and in every instance where a balance has been found due to a State the 
account has been reported to the Treasury for payment. 

Nothing has accrued to the States of Ohio, Indiana, Mlinois, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, and Florida since the adjustments 
heretofore reported. 

In the case of California and Nevada there is no legal provision au- 
thorizing a percentage upon the net proceeds of the sales of the publie 
Jands within their respective limits. 


CALIFORNIA PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS AND DONATIONS IN WASHNGTON 


TERRITORY AND OREGON—CALIFORNIA SPANISH AND MEXICAN TY- 
TLES. 


At the date of our last report, June 30, 1869, there had been reported 
to the General Land Office for examination, and, if all were found cor- 
rect, for the issuing of patents, old Spanish and Mexican titles in Cali- 
fornia, covering by actual survey, under the American system of sur- 
veying, an area of 6,732,599.87 acres. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1870, this area was increased by returns of survey, embracing 
302,940.46 acres, making an aggregate of claims of this kind reported, 
oF 7,095,540.33 acres, for which patents have issued in 313 cases, cover- 
ing 5,023,714.68 acres, leaving a balance of 2,07 1,825.65 yet unpatented 
of the claims reported for the action of this office and the Department 
proper. ‘The claims for which patents have not been issued are in vari- 
ous stages of adjustment, some having been found defective and requir- 
ing further report from the surveyor general; others having been de- 
cided by this office and taken by appeal to the head of the Department ; 
and some have not yet, in the regular order, been reached for definitive 
action; the recent increase in the value of land in California, in conse- 
quence of the great demand for land in that State for purposes of actual 
settlement, have made it desirable for the ranch claimants to have the 
lines of their claims definitively settled so as to avoid conflicts with 
parties making settlement under the homestead and preémption laws. 


DONATION CLAIMS IN THE STATE OF OREGON AND WASHINGTON TER- 
RITORY. 


The act of Congress approved 27th September 1850, creating the 
office of surveyor general of public lands in Oregon, and making 
donations to actual settlers, 9 U. 8. Stat. p. 496, as amended by the 
act of February 14, 1853, 10 U. 8. Stat., p. 158, July 17, 1854, same 
vol., p. 305, and 25th June 1864, vol. 13, p. 184, secured to settlers of 
various classes mentioned in said acts a fee-simple title to 640, 320, 
or 160 acres; the amount to which the claimants were entitled being 
dependent upon date of arrival in the Territory, date of settlement, 
and whether married or single. Under these laws there have been 
reported from the district land offices in Oregon and Washington 
Territory 6,021 donation certificates, covering 2,123,137.68 acres, or 
an average of 352.66 acres to each claimant, and of the amount thus 
reported patents have been issued embracing 1,694,582.55 acres. 


TOWN SITES. 


The operations under the various town-site laws for the year just 
closed have been very extensive, and we are beginning to realize the 
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advantages derived from the acquisition of the public lands, under the 
recent acts of Congress on this subject. Quite a number of entries have 

been made in the Terr itory of Utah, yet to be finally passed upon, await- 

ing proof as to the non-mineral character of the land; the act of 
March 2, 1867, forbidding ¢ntries of lands containing mines of gold, 

silver, cinnabar, or copper. 

The decision of April 21, 1869, on the application of the town of Ne- 
vada City, California, in which the municipal authorities were allowed to. 
enter landin which the minerals were shown to be exhausted, has led 
to the application, by other towns in the mining districts of California, 
for the entry of their respective town sites, under the statute referred 
to, incontestable proof being offered that the mines were exhausted and 
the tracts selected were more valuable for purposes of trade than for 
mining. An act was passed by Congress July 1, 1870, amending the 
act of 1867, in so far as it applied to Salt Lake City, allowing the proper 
authorities to enter Jands in trust for the full number of ‘inhabitants 
claimed, which is 15,000, and therefore an entry embracing an area of 
5,760 acres can be made. Numerous towns are springing up along the 
line of the Pacific Railroad, and applications are constantly being made 
for the entry of the Government sections by the proper corporate author- 
ities, or by the county judge, as provided in the act of 1867. The city 
of Cheyenne, in Wyoming Territory, has recently been surveyed and 
will seon a pply for an entry of that portion of the town site which does 
not inure to the railroad. As this great highway of the nation passes 
through so much of the public domain, if is expected that the inhabit- 
ants of these towns, now so rapidly building, will secure for themselves 
a title to their homes under the beneficent operations of the town site 
laws. The number of cities and towns on the public domain and in the 
older States ef the republic may be’estimated from the fact that post 
offices have been established at 28,503 lovalities, these being all linked 
together by the mail and telegraph system; this number being an in- 
erease of 1,279 in a single year. 


ADAPTATION OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN TO SPECIAL BRANCHES OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


The enlargement of the range and scope of production is essential to 
the expansion of our civilization. The resources of the public domain 
are rapidly beceming better known by practical acquaintance, as 
population extends in every direction. From information constantly 
arriving at this office, it appears that those resources are in a state of 
more rapid development than at any previous period in our history. 
Not only is the area of settlement expanding, but the effectiveness of 
cultivation is enlarging. A remarkable feature in the general character* 
of our agricultural industry is the rapid westward shifting of our cereal 
production. 

Jn 1859, the quantity of wheat harvested west of the Mississippi was 
25,000,000 bushels. In 1867 it had increased to 65,000,000 bushels, 
and in 1868 to 70,000,000 bushels. The value of this crop to the new 
settler, repres enting, as it does, the maximum of money value with a 
minimum outlay of labor, is beyond poninon. Hence the cultivation 
of this cereal may be expected rapidly to increase within a short time 
in all the newly-settled States and Territories of the public domain. 

In the older public land States in Ohio, Indiana, and Iinois, however, 
the proportion of the wheat to other crops is declining. Other br anches 
of agricultural product are there found more profitable, leaving to 
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the new States the quicker returns, but less permanent profits, of cereal 
industry. 

In the older portions of the public domain the scope of agriculture is 
becoming more varied and elaborate. The wants of advanced society 
require a more scientific culture and greater division of labor. Hence 
we may expect in these the introduction of new staples as they grow 
more populous. When the necessaries of life are provided for by a 
. liberal attention to the more pressing necessities of food and clothing, 
an increasing attention to the comforts and luxuries of life may be ex- 
pected. There are several branches of industry pursued in the Old 
World which, it is believed, may be successfully introduced in some 
portion of our public domain. These additions, far from interfering 
with, or in any way crippling, the industries already in operation, wilt 
but supplement and render them more valuable by increasing the home 
demand for their production. Animated by these views, the Commis- 
sioner has been disposed, on every proper oceasion, to elicit from the 
local officers of the public land system such information as lay within 
their reach in regard to the agricultural and other resources of their 
particular districts. These it is proposed, from time to time, to give to 
the public in a systematic and authentic form. 

With this purpose there has been prepared in this office papers, which 
accompany this report, on the growth of tea and silk, believing the infor- 
mation therein contained will be of value in directing attention to the 
cultivation of these great staples. ‘The Commissioner has no doubtthat 
particular localities of the public land States and Territories will ulti- 
mately develop acapacity for these beautiful branches of agricultural in- 
dustry, and realize therefrom an immense value of increased production. 

In the previous pages of this report will be found a résumé of the 

resources of the public domain, and a glance at their capacity for fature 
expansion. The American citizen, on reviewing the splendid natural 
endowments of his country, finds ample reason for patriotic exultation. 
in agricultural capacity the soil and climate present an endless variety 
and teeming richness of production such as no nation, not even the 
Roman Empire, ever enjoyed. Our crop of breadstuffs, amounting 
to 1,200,000,000 bushels per annum, worth $1,000,000,000, gives an 
average of 40 bushels to each man, woman, and child of the population. 
If, in addition to this, we consider scores of millions of slaughtered 
animals, our hundreds of millions of bushels of root crops, our unmeas- 
ured abundance and exquisite richness of fruits, we find a provision for 
the sustenance of our population immensely transcending its wants, and 
providing a large surplus for the crowded populations of Europe. 

But our growth of animal and vegetable fiber is on the same magnifi- 
cent scale. _ Our wool, cotton, flax, and silk are the basis of an industry 
of the grandest proportions, and of the most delicate and subtle manipu- 
lation. In all departments of our agriculture we meet with the same 
characteristics of massiveness and of richness.. But all this is but the 
imperfect product of partially-developed resources. 

Of our agricultural Jand in the United States not one-tenth has 
in any one year been subject to cultivation. Our agricultural system 
has been of an unsettled and experimental character, evolving sound 
principles only after numerous failures and an immense waste of time 
and labor. When the great lessons of agricultural science shall have been 
learned, not only by professional experts, but shall be diffused through 
the mass of the farming population of our land, we have reason to hope 
that our agricultural production will receive an expansion greater even 
than the increase of our population, thus providing a still broader basis 
of comfortable subsistence in the future. 
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Our mineral resources, of which a brief sketch will be found in this 
report, are of the same splendid character. In the exploitation of pre- 
cious metals or of useful minerais our resources exhibit a breadth and 
massiveness of deposits, with a concentration of intrinsic and commer- 
cial value upon developments, which transcends the mineral endow- 
ments, so far as known, of all the rest of the globe. In our gold 
and silver we have the means of regulating the world’s exchanges; 
while in iron, copper, lead, tin, and zinc, with enormous stores of min- 
eral coal te work them, we have awarded to us the mass of the indus- 
trial power of the future. 

We are now attacking the enormous accumulations of oriental indus- 
try and trade, which have, for at least two thousand years, been drain- 
ing Europe of its metallic currency, especially of its silver. At least 
ten thousand millions of dollars, since the days of Pliny, have been 
buried in the great financial abyss of the east. Social science has been 
puzzling itself with the question, “What has become of this enormous 
accumulation in countries where so small a metallic circulation is known 
to exist?” That drain still continues. In the report of this office for 
1868, our special capacity of dealing with this problem was pointed out, 
with the influence of our enormous deposits of gold and silver upon the 
Pacifie coast, in seizing upon oriental trade, by meeting this absorbing 
demand for silver in the East. Our commercial relations with India, 
China, Japan, and the East India Islands are daily becoming more in- 
timate and effective. We have special influence with the Chinese and 
Japanese governments, from the fact of our non-complicity with the 
past aggressions of the European powers. We occupy the great com- 
mercial belt of the fertieth parallel, to which the east and west lines of the 
world’s trade are fapidly adjusting themselves, and are assuming each 
year a larger control of their traffic and travel. Our present maritime 
depression, wé have reason to believe, is temporary, growing out of in- 
fractions of international comity on the part of our great commercial 
rivals in Kurepe during our late civil war. When once more we adjust 
eur productive and trading systems, we will have escaped disturbing 
causes which have marred our prosperity in the past, and with a clear 
field our ascendency in foreign commerce promises to be as decided as 
it was before the late civil war. 

If ovr capacities of production are wonderful, they are supplemented 
by equal facilities for transportation and exchange. Our natural means 
of communication by internal navigation surpass those of all other na- 
tions. The arrangement of our lake and river systems is such as to 
penetrate the continent to 1ts very heart with great water highways, 
while the lack of impassable mountain ranges, such as isolate the 
parts of the Asiatic Continent, invite the construction of artificial com- 
munications upon a more effective scale than civilization ever before en- 
joyed. The extent of our railway and canal communications is treated 
of in the foregoing pages, with their rapid increase in construction. 
The domestic trade of the Union is at least six or seven fold the amount 
of our national debt. 

But not only are we endowed with facilities for domestic trade for the 
exchange of raw material and manufactured products between different 
portions of our own country, but we also hold a commanding position 
right in the main axial line of the world’s commerce. By the construe- 
tion of transcontinental lines of railway, we have deflected a large pro- 

portion of the travel and transport between Eastern Asia and Western 
Europe right across our territory. We find, in relative importance, the 
artificial highways gaining upon the natural communications. Even the 
cheapness of ocean transportation is largely counterbalanced by other 
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advantages of railroad travel, including directness and speed of transit: 
We find, further, that the tendency of high civilization is to condense 
values for transportation by manufacturing raw material as far as possi- 
ble upon the field of its production. Thus the expense of transport is 
made to bear the smallest possible ratio to the value of the freight, and 
the largest margin is saved to the producer. oe 

Under such conditions we find our through foreign traffic annually 
increasing, and our controlling infinenee upon the world’s civilization 
constantly enhancing. But this great country is the broad empire of 
democracy. Here the noblest principles of freedom are embodied 1 the 
most effective political and social organization. Here the oppressed of 
all nations may come and find a weleome to our immense wastes of fer- 
tile sou. Here society is now being reconstructed with the choice blood 
and muscle of the Caucasian populations of Europe, developing a power 
for the subjugation of the great forces of nature never before known in 
human history. Here the practical relations of men to eaeh other are 
infinitely diversified, while the latent forees of individual charaeter are 
admirably brought out, creating a type of humanity capable of self-devel- 
opment and dependent upon no leading-strings of favorable influence. 

This mass of civilization is dominated by intellectual and spiritual 
forces of transcendent power. The facilities for the transmission of in- 
telligence exist in a measure never before known. 

Postal and telegraphic communications now cover all parts of our 
older territory, and permeate the wilderness itself with great central 
lines, upon which will be engrafted a network of minor ramifications to 
meet each new settlement of pioneer agriculturists. The press is pour- 
ing forth its daily millions of periodicals and books, discussing every 
subject of public or private interest with an earnestness, a profundity, 
a clearness, and, above all, a freedom which is found to be perfeetly eom- 
patible with the most perfect social order. All these intellectual aectivi- 
ties are governed by moral and spiritual ideas, the growth of a Christian 
civilization. We find, then, in our national endowment every element of 
social organization that can minister to the welfare of society at large 
and of the individual. 

In the development of national character and institutions, the genial 
policy of our publie land system has had remarkable influence. In the 
endowment of canals and railways it has opened and multiplied the 
relations between men, developing the great ideas of reciprocity of in- 
terests and conduct. In the endowment of schools and colleges it has 
diffused the meaus of popular intelligence, and has enabled the people 
to grasp the great thoughts of self-government. But in the diffusion of 
proprietary interests in the soil, secured by its operation, is found one 
of its noblest features. While the peace of Europe is not assured even 
by a standing army of five and a half millions of armed soldiers, our 
social order is held steady by the intelligent codperation of five and a 
half millions of landholders, amounting to one-eighth of the population. 
It is a trust hastening with more rapid steps each year to its complete 
discharge. The increasing rate of immigration will probably, by the 
advent of the second future generation, have appropriated the great 
bulk of our unoceupied domain. Its history will present some of the 
most remarkable features in the progress of civilization. May we not 
hope that when the relief it now affords to the pressure of social evils in 
the world shall have been withdrawn, those evils will themselves have 
been superseded by a higher and a more genial civilization. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOS. S. WILSON, Commissioner. 

The Honorable SECRETARY of the Interior. 
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OBSERVATIONS, ACCOMPANYING ANNUAL REPORT OF 1870 


OF THE COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 


ON THA CULTURE. 


TEA CULTURE—HISTORICAL SKETCH OF ITS EARLY HISTORY AND OF 
ITS PROGRESS—THE ADAPTABILITY T0 ITS CULTURE OF LOCALITIES 
OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


Since the last annual report of the Commissioner, a request was made 
to the Secretary of State of the United States that our diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in China be instructed to obtain from the tea districts of 
that country specimens of the soil in which the different varieties 
of the tea plant are grown, and to transmit the same for analysis in 
the General Land Oftice cabinet, with such information in re peard to 
the geological character of the tea distr icts, climate, and conditions affect- 
ing tea culture, and modes of preparation for market, as might be acces- 
sible. The State Department duly responded to the application, and 
having invited the interposition of the diplomatic and consular authori- 
ties in China, this Department has received a sample of tea soil from a 
rich tea-orowing district, accompanied by a satisfactory report on the 
subject. In that report it is represented that the region of tea country 
from which the specimen of soil we have received was taken is known 
as the Peling district, 15 miles from Fow-chow. The consul intended to 
forward a specimen from the Bohea Hills, 150 miles from the above-named 
city, but states that the feeling which exists in the minds of the natives 
there toward foreigners is such, that no foreigner would be warranted in 
the attempt to procure the same, while if a native were employed to per- 
form the service there would be no certainty of his success; and yet itis 
hoped a specimen may be obtained from those hills through a friendly 
native tea broker. The specimen we have was taken from among thrifty 
plants on a plantation visited by one of our consuls. A considerable 
portion of the large quantity of black tea shipped from the port of Fow- 
chow is grown in the Peling district. The country is mountainous and 
broken, and most of the plantations are situated at an elevation of from 
1,500 to 2 ,200 feet above the sea-level. They lie inland from the coast a 
distance of from 20 to 30 miles, and are protected from the sea breezes 
by intervening mountains. 

The plants are grown on sides of the mountains which look toward 
all points of the compass. It 1s represented to this Department that 
the climate of this district is mild and even, the extremes of tempera- 
tnre during the year being about 36° and 104° EF. The underlying 
strata of the whole district is eranite, the soil itself being decomposed 
granite and apparently almost void of any substance of fertility. It is 
also stated that the only fertilizer used, which is described in the report 
to us from China, is gathered by the peasant women and deposited in 
large cisterns or vats prepared ‘for the purpose, where it remains until 
thoroughly decomposed, and is then used in limited quantities in bring- 
ing forward the young plants, which require but little attention fur ther 
than to keep them free from weeds and to gather the young leaves in 
spring and autumn. 

In glancing at the topographical features connected with tea culture, 
we find that ‘the Himal: aya Mountain system projects an offshoot of no 
great altitude, traversing the entire length of Assam, the extreme fron- 
tier province of the Angio- Indian Empire, and forming, in eastern pro- 
jection, the boundary between the central and southern provinces of 
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China proper. The Yang-tse-kiang, in its southward course through the 
province of Yunnan, twice cuts through this range, leaving a detached 
portion on its northern bank. Parallel and diagonal chains occupy 
extensively the belt of the central provinces south of that great river. 
The province of Kwei-Chau has been called the Switzerland of China, 
because its surface is almost exclusively mountainous. This mountain 
range, with its offshoots, embraces ail the localities in which the tea plant 
has been found growing spontaneously. As the home of one of the most 
unportant of the world’s agricultural industries, it invites special atten- 
tion, particularly in view of the efforts now making for its domestication 
upon the soil of the United States. Believing that many loealities 
within the public domain are available for tea culture, the facts in regard 
to its habitat—its conditions of soil and climate, are here presented, 
in the hope they will be of use in directing attention to a new investment 
of American capital and labor, which it is believed will not only be 
profitable to those immediately interested, but advantageous to the 
public interest confided to this branch of the service. 

Lhe western portion of the mountain range above mentioned lies 
within the obscure tributary province of Assam. This region was in- 
vaded from China in the thirteenth century by the Ahoms, the earliest 
inhabitants of whom history speaks. This whole region, however, bears 
traces of an earlier civilization in its numerous and extensive ruins of 
cities and temples hidden away in forests and jun gles, smothered beneath 
copious vegetation. These ruins indicate an elaborate system of produc- 
tive industry, with advancement in the arts of civilization. The Mogul 
Mohammedans, conquerors of Bengal, after three abortive attempts to 
subdue this people, succeeded, A. D. 1550, in establishing themselves in 
the southwestern portion of Assam, now called Camroop. From the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the Brahminic doetrine had made 
successive inroads upon the ancient faith of the Ahoms, and in 1865 the 
reigning Rajah became a convert. From the chair of authority now 
occupied by the aggressive faith went forth propagandist influences too 
powerful to be resisted, and not only the religion but also the language 
of Bengal became general. Such sweeping changes, especially among 
stereotyped semitic races, could not fail to produce popular convulsions. 
Seditions, conspiracies, and assassinations utterly destroyed the national 
Spirit, wasted the national resources, and gave the Ahoms an easy prey 
to their scheming neighbors, the Burmese, who not only conquered the 
country, but reduced the inhabitants to abject slavery, aggravated by 
the most barbarous cruelties. But few Ahoms survive these oppres- 
sious, cherishing, in obscure localities, the antiquated faith and manners 
of their race. 

Among the few memorials of this nearl y extinct people is their singu- 
lar superstition in rejecting from the throne any prince of the blood 
mutilated or imperfect in any physical respect. In the frequent rebel- 
hous occurring under the old regiine, parties having hereditary claims to 
the throne were often mutilated by their adversaries in order to pre- 
vent their accession. Assam came under British rule in 1325, a spoil 
of the warwith the Burmese Empire, in which the Anglo-Indian bound- 
aries received such broad eastern extension. The present population is 
mostly of Hindoo origin, though Mahommedans are numerous and 
scattered remnants of the aboriginal Ahoms are found. Assam occupies 
the valley of the Brahmapootra River for 160 miles, with an average 
breadth of trom 20 to 70 miles. Its extremes of longitude are 919 and 
96° east from Greenwich, and its extremes of latitude 26° and 29° 
north. It is divided into Upper, Central, and Lower Assam, the latter 
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being also called Camroop. Its present limits embrace an area of about 
18,900 square miles, with a population variously stated at from 200,000 
to 500,000. Sixty-one.rivers and streams, aftluents of the Brahmapootra, 
and generally navigable for light craft, present remarkable natural 
facilities for transportation and cominerce. The soil is very rich, but, 
under the slip-shod agriculture of the natives, it scarcely meets their 
limited necessities, presenting no surplus for export. Its prinetpal 
crops are rice, sugar-cane, cotton, opium, lac, raw silk, coffee, guins, 
and caoutchoue. The lack of intelligent handling renders the crops 
inferior to what they might be under other circumstances. Iron, coal, 
limestone, salt, gold dust, and petroleum are found in quantities sufficient 
to indicate the presence ef valuable mineral deposits. Timber is ex- 
ported in considerable quantities. ; 

But the chief public interest in this obscure locality centers in its tea 
enlture. McCosh, in his “ Topography of Assam,” says: ‘The tea tree, 
the identical tea tree of China, grows as favorably upon the mountains 
possessed by the dependent hill tribes, the Kangtis, the Singphos, and 
the Maatueks, as the adjoining provinces of China itself, it only requir- 
ing the like attention upon its culture and manufacture to secure the 
same blessing to our country which has for such a series of years so 
materially added to the revenues of the Celestial Empire.” Some 
writers have been disposed te insinuate that the tea trees of Assam are 
the result of a former artificial cultivation of trees imported from China. 
But nothing more than the possibility of the circumstance is urged in 

‘favor of such an opinion. he comparatively recent discovery of the 
wild tea trees in China and the wide range of localities in which they 
were found growing spontaneously along this entire range of mountains 
seem to furnish prima facie evidence sufficient for the rejection of this 
theory. On the other hand it has been maintained that the Assam tree 
is of a species entirely distinct from the China tree. The general bear- 
ing of known facts, however, is against this hypothesis. 

As our knowledge of the tea culture in Assam is limited by the very 
imperfect and meager reports from that region, it is proposed here to 
dispatch this part of the subject prior to entering upen the fuller mate- 
rial furnished by the tea culture of China. 

The existence of the plant in Assam was made known to the civilized 
world through the agency of two brothers, Robert Bruce and C. A. 
Bruce. The former went to Assam in 1823, witha stock of goods. The 
latter, an officer in the navy of the British East India Company, after 
the conquest of this territory by the British, went with the Rajah, who 
showed the naval officer a written contract, formally agreed upon be- 
tween the Rajah and Robert Bruce, for the collection and delivery of a 
stock of tea plants for the benefit of the Anglo-Indian government. 
The British authorities made considerable efforts to organize the tea 
culture in Assam, but finally abandoned it to private enterprise. OC. A. 
Bruce was for many years the superintendent of the government planta- 
tions, which, however, seem to have been carried on upon a scale and 
with a purpose purely experimental. 

The following comparison of the tea soils of Assam and the Bohea 
Hills, though made a third of a century ago, may now be of interest. It 
is to be observed that the Chinese jealousy of foreigners, prevailing at 
that early day, compelled the East Indian authorities to procure the 
specimens through Chinese hands, and that, consequently, there were 
no means of verifying their identity. 
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Assam. Behea Hills. 
] "4 : 
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Surface soil. | low the sur- China. 
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It is remarkable that these soils contain no carbonates of lime, and 
only traces of its phosphates and sulphates. The combinations of iron 
embrace only the carbonates, the chemical influence of which differs 
widely from the oxides. Elsewhere these soils would probably be desig- 
nated as poor yellow loam, and cultivators of cotton, tobacco, sugar- 
cane, would most probably reject them. They seem, however, to meet 
the wants of the tea plant. It would appear, also, that the vegetable 
elements of these soils are more valuable in proportion as their action 
is mechanical, rather than chemical, when they furnish a porous 
medium for the ready transmission of moisture. The soil must be dry, 
and yet possess a sufficient capillary attraction, and a convenient access 
to water to secure the requisite humidity. 

On the plains the tea soil must be underlaid by a porous stratum, 
capable of transmitting promptly the abundant precipitation of the 
rainy season, and of drawing upon the stores of subterranean moisture 
during the dry season. On the hill-sides the natural drainage, secured 


by the slope, supersedes, to some extent, the necessity of this under- 


lying porous stratum. The requisite qualities of soil for tea culture in 
Assam are found only in detached areas, not giving rise to a uniform 
extent of tea vegetation. It should be observed that the above analysis 
of tea soils from the Bohea Hills varies from later analyses. The climate 
of Assam presents something of the general features of that of China, de 
pending, to a great extent, upon the alternations of the monsoon s, but it 
is accompanied by a more copious rain-fall. From April to October, the 
rainy season, the lower portions of the valleys are almost constantly in- 
undated. But as the tea plant in Assam develops a greater avidity for 

rater than in China, this copious supply of fresh water seems to be 
beneficial; but, in order to escape the evils resultme from excess of 
moisture, the plantations on the plains are generally placed beyond the 
reach of inundation by selecting the higher lands. 

Among the drawbacks to the tea culture in the country is the diffi- 
culty of clearing away the forests and jungles. The thickness of these 
around the tea plantations gives a hot-house closeness to the air, greatly 
stimulating the growth of the plants, which here attain a size double the 
average of the China plants. The labor available for tea culture in 
Assam 18 not near so effective as that of the Chinese, and the difficulties 
are enhanced by the greater size of the trees. The bodily effort in 
gathering the leaves is of such a character as to strain the museles and 
to produce swellings. The low stature of the Chinese plants enables the 
laborer to gather the leaves in a squatting position. Transplantation 
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and cultivation tend to check this high growth, to which, it is thought, 
a thorough clearing of the country of its s super fluous timber will ereatly 
contribute. The free access of sunlight and air-currents has already had 
genial influence in thickening the foliage, and giving it finer color. 

The more closely the leaves are plucked the more copious the subse- 
quent crop, while failure to gather a first crop precludes the growth of 
a second. 

Tea leaves grown in the full sunlight start earlier in the season and 
give out less moisture when rolled, but more glutinous matter. The 
juiciness of the leaves decreases as the season advances. Some kinds of 
tea cannot be made on a rainy day, as the Pouchong and the Mingehew. 
The former can be made only from ie first erop of leaves. “These: 
should be collected after ten o’clock a. m.on a sunny morning, after the 
evaporation of the dew. The rr eee can be made from any crop of 
leaves. The preparation of these teas differs from the Chinese methods 
only in minor and unimportant particulars. Leaves for the manufac- 
ture of both green and black tea are plucked from the same plant, and 
the color of the manufactured article, as in the case of the teas of China, 
depends entirely upon the process of preparation for market. For oreen 
tea, however, a more choice selection of leaves is made than for black 
tea, which latter may be made from any of the leaves gathered. 

The trade of Assam is growing in vatue and importance. The British 
Government has manifested much anxiety for its development, and it is 
probable that ultimately it will become one of the important centers of 
tea production, when some of the economical difficulties now crippling 
the enterprise are removed. The growth and culture of tea in Assam 
are of late origin, as shown by the fact that there isno word for it in the 
Sanscrit language. 

The central and eastern portions of the Himalaya Range, before 
mentioned as the original home of the tea plant, are contained in 
China, the oldest nation now subsisting upon the elobe. It embraces 
a magnificent area of fertile country, endowed with superior mineral 
resources, and extending through a great variety of climate. It is 
penetrated by noble rivers, and intersected by a network of canals, thus 
presenting admirable natural and artificial means of internal trans- 
portation. Its extensive line of sea-coast places it in contact with the 
civilized world at a multitude of points, thus inviting extensive foreign 
trade. Its social system, productive and economical, is one of the re- 
markable phenomena of social science. Isolated from the conquering 
west by immense desert barriers, and by the unskillful navigation of the 
earlier ages of the world, the peculiar civilization of the Chinese race 
has grown with remarkable vitality. National prejudice, of the most 
inveterate character, has reénforced these geographical elements of iso- 
lation, and not until the power of progressive occidental civilization 
overshadowed the whole world did those prejudices yield to the admis- 
sion of foreigners. The enormous fecundity of the Chinese race gave 
them such amass of material for the composition of armies, that at an early 
day the scattered populations of the broad, outlying desert zone were 
brought into political subjection, a prestige whieh, in the dechning mil- 
itary spirit of the Celestial Empire, has been perpetuated by imposing 
frauds. The extent of country outside the limits of China proper, and 
subjected to her sway, once amounted to ten times her own area, but 
the populations of the same were but one-fortieth of the governing peo- 
ple. The conservative character of the Chinese is nowhere: more strc ongly 
manifested than in their voluminous literature. Possessed with the 
idea of their immeasurable superiority to the rest of mankind, politic- 
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ally, socially, and geographically, they represent China as the “ Middle 
Kingdom” of the world, surrounded by sporadic fragments of territory, 
upon which the residue of mankind are compelled to pass an inferior 
and inglorious existence beneath the shadow of the Celestial Empire. 
Spurning the barbarous dogma of the rotundity of the earth, and treat- 
ing it asa flat plain, they utterly ignore latitude and longitude. Thisren- 
ders futile an immense amount of their laborious geographical researeh ; 
but in local topography it presents an abundance of reliable material. 
Gutzlaff estimates that a library of 3,000 volumes, by Chinese authors, 
on Chinese geography, might be collected with very inconsiderable 
effort. 

China proper embraces eighteen provinces, occupying an area of 
1,800,000 square miles, equal to nearly one-half of Europe, extending 
from longitude 96° to 123° east from Greenwich, and from 18° to 438° 
north latitude, with a population variously estimated at from 360,000,000 
to 410,000,000, or between 200 and 300 to the square mile. 

In cereal, esculent, fruital, and fibrous productions, it embraces a wide 
range of provision for the wants of its massive population. Rice, cot- 
ton, suk, grain, fruit, flax, and all other elements of domestie comfort 
and support, here exist in rich abundance; but the great distinguishing 
product, that now crowds the markets of the entire world, is tea. 

The origin of the culture and‘ use of tea in China, like all other ele- 
ments of Chinese civilization, is uniformly assigned to a period of very 
great antiquity. Making reasonable allowance for this tendency, and 
comparing Chinese and other authorities, My. Ball, in his account of the 
cultivation and manufacture of tea in China, concludes that, it was prob- 
ably known so early as the fourth century of the Christian era, being 
then used only as a medicine. As a beverage it was probably used in 
the sixth century, but did not become general till the eighth or nivth 
century. 

Chinese history and tradition seem to unite in designating the hill of 
Sung-lo, or Sung-lo-shan, longitude 118° 56’ east, and latitude 29° 56’ 
north, at the extreme east of Mong-shan, in the province of Se-chuen, 
as the locality in which the tea plant was first discovered, growing 
spontaneously. At other points in the provinces of Fo-kien, Che- 
kiang, Kiangnan, Kiang-see, and Hoo-quang, ‘everywhere among the 
mountains,” the plant was subsequently discovered. These localities 
are all found within the limits of the mountain range before spoken of. 
The identity of this range with the Himalaya system in Assam is 
attested by Dr. Royle, a well-informed writer on geographical science. 
From this range, as a nucleus, this Asiatie tea culture has extended 
over 28 degrees of latitude and 30 degrees of longitude. It is not to be 
Supposed, however, that the culture is profitable over the whole of this 
surface. At Peking, latitude 40°, and at Canton, on the verge of the 
tropics, the conditions of vegetation become either stunted or rank, and 
hence, in the intermediate zone, embracing the central provinees, we 
find the great mass of tea production, while the more valuable kinds 
are the product of the Himalaya Mountains skirting the southern border 
of the valley of the Yang-tse-kiang. It is probable that most of the 
Chinese provinces raise tea enough to supply their home market, but 
its cultivation for export is confined to the zone between the twenty- 
third and thirty-first parallels. 

In Ching there are two kinds of tea plants, designated by botanists, 
respectively, as thea bohea and thea viridis, constituting a separate genus 
of the natural family of the Ternstromiacee. A controversy has been 
raised as to whether these should be considered as different species of 
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the saine genus or only as different varieties of the same species. It is 
also questioned, as before stated, whether the tea plant of Assam is of 
the same genus or species as the China plant. The distinction marked 
in the botanical names of the two Chinese plants has given rise to the 
erroneous assumption that black tea is produced exclusively from the 
Thea bohea and green tea from the Thea viridis; but more accurate 
information develops the fact that green and black teas are made from 
both of these plants, and that the color depends not upon any organic con- 
stituent principle in the leaves, but in the process of preparation for the 
market. It is true that the specific production of green and black teas 
is limited to certain districts, but this is the result of economic and 
financial causes. The finer teas, both black and green, are produced 
from the thea viridis. 

The hill of Sung-lo, or Sung-lo-shan, in the province of Kiang-nan 
and districts of Hien- ning, latitude 29° 56/ north, and longitude 1180 157 
east from Greenwich, is famous as the locality where the thea viridis 
was first discovered. This hill, between 2,000 and 3,000 feet above the 
neighboring plains, is now very barren, and produces only tea enough 
for the consumption of the monasteries of bonzes or priests of Fo, located 
in the neighborhood. It is but slightly, if at all, cultivated, supplying 
this home demand by its spontaneous yield. In the lowlands of this 
district (low only in comparison with this hill, being of a very consider- 
able altitude above the sea level) and in the lowlands of Moo Yuen, a 
few miles further south, are produced the greater part of the finer green 
teas of commerce. The local distinction between hill and g& arden teas 
in this neighborhood indicates cultivated or uncultivated teas. The hill 
tea grows Wild, while the tea grown on the plains is mostly cultivated 
with great care. The fertility ‘of the plains renders the outlay of addi- 
tional labor especially profitable. The rocks outcropping in this part 
of the country are chiefly silurian slate, like that found in England, 
overlaid by a red calcareous sandstone, similar to the new red sandstone 
of Europe. The decomposition of this sandstone gives a reddish tinge 
to the soil of the barren hills. Few, if any, organic remains are observa- 
ble in any of these formations. The flora is of a northern character. 
Genera common in England and Northern India are represented by 
DUMETOUS Species, while tropical plants are unknown. The only speci- 
men bearing any relationship to tropical vegetation is a peculiar species 
of hardy palm. A species of holly, strongly resembling the English 
holly, and various kinds of oak, pine, and juniper, exist in great 
abundance. 

The grasses, ferns, and other low-growing bushes and herbaceous 
plants of northern countries are represented by numerous kindred spe- 
cies; yet it would be a hasty and unw arrantable inference from these 
analogies of geological and vegetable character that tea may be pro- 
duced in England. Other conditions modify this problem, especially 
the climatic differences, which will be presently noted. 

The headquarters of black tea production are found in the Bohea Hills, 
hereinbefore mentioned, a range of highlands projected from the Him- 
alaya Range and running parallel to the seacoast, about 200 miles 
distant. : 

About four-fifths of the tea exported from China into England is black 
tea, while the preponderance of black teas exported to other countries 
is very observable. This locality is found in the coast province, l’o- 
Kien, and in the district of Kien-ning-fu The mountains of Vu-ye, 
(corrupted into Bohea,) in the same district, about two leagues from 
Tsong-gan-hien, (latitude 27° 47’ 38.) produce the finest black teas. 


ae 
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Among the different sorts are the Ming-yen and the best Souchong 
teas which, according to Bell, rarely find their way to Europe, and per- 
haps never, except as presents and in small quantities. This tea is 
generally known to Kuropeans under the name of Padre Souchong, from 
its having been cultivated by the bonzes or priests. It is also called 
Pao-ching tea, from being packed in small paper parcels. The Chinese 
cali it Yen or Gam tea, from its growing on the ledges and terraces of 
mountains. Finally, it is called Ner-shan tea, or Inner-mountain tea, 
from the fact that the Vu-ye Mountains, the scene of its production, are 
incircled by several concentric ranges. 

Around this Vu-ye Range, some ten or twelve miles distant, is another 
range, producing teas of a very similar, if not identical, character. It is 
very probable that most of the Hast India Company’s best Souchongs 
were procured in this locality. Still further from the Vu-ye Mountains, 
from twenty to twenty-five miles distant, is the locality of the Way-shan, 
or Outer-range tea. It is gathered in thin, small leaves, of inferior 
strength, and, whether made into green or black tea, of very little fra- 
grance. It serves, however, to adulterate and to injure the reputation 
of teas produced in the neighboring districts, which otherwise would 
stand high in the market. A number of other localities are noted for 
excellent black tea, but that of Vu-ve-shan stands préeminent. The 
Vu-ye tea is divided, according to quality, into two kinds, of which the 
superior is called Yen and the inferior Chen tea. The former is found 
mostly in the northern part of the Vu-ye Range and the latter on the 
southern part. This difference of quality is supposed to result from 
difference in position and exposure. The Yen tea, produced upon the 
Yen or mountain terraces, enjoys a better exposure of sun and air, being 
sheltered from excessive wind currents, besides the superior fertilization 
derived from the washings of alluvial deposits from the higher lands to 
the roots of the plants. The hills from which the mass of the tea pre- 
pared for Kuropean export is gathered are not remarkable for height 
or abruptness of slope. They are more moderate in both these respects 
than the Vu-ye or Bohea Hills, which are also more rocky in their. strue- 
ture. 

In regard to the soil appropriate to tea culture, a variety of opinions 
has been expressed by practical observers, especially by®Roman Catholic 
missionaries resident in the province of Fo-kien. One assigns a light, 
loose vegetable mould, sprinkle@ with sand, rather moist, exposed to 
the east wind. Another thinks that the tea may be planted in a rich or 
poor, a sandy or a garden, soil, rather moist, and of eastern aspect. The 
exposure to or shelter from winds is of minor consequence. Another 
notes the fact that in Fo-kien, where there are many plantations, pur- 
suing substantially the same general methods of production and culture, 
the results are very different, whether the leaves, the flower, or strength 
of the plant is considered. Some indescribable, unknown property of 
soll is alleged as the ground of this difference. The tea generally affects 
somewhat high elevations, a compact, rich soil, yet porous, and capable 
of easy transmission of water; a cold, humid temperature, and an east- 
ern aspect. Yet these generalizations from some observations seem to 
be contradicted by others no less reliable. Du Halde, for instance, 
states that the soil of the Bohea Hills is light, whitish, and sandy. 

A very elaborate analysis of tea soil was made by two able chemists, 
Dr. Van Essenback and Mr. L. ©. Marquat. They described it as of 
strong ferruginous clay with no perceptible mixture of sand. It is 
an intimate mixture of silicious earth and clay, with oxyde of iron and 
manganese. The earth seemed to them to be “atmospherically dis- 
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solved slate, especially defective in carbonic acid, humus, lime, and mag. 
nesia.” It would. seem to have a considerable tenacity of moisture, 
judging from its deficiency in coarse sand. Specimens of soil examined 
by the great English chemist, Professor Farraday, give strikingly dif- 
ferent results, but in the latter case there were no means of verifying 
the genuineness of the specimens themselves. Soil said to have been 
brought from the hill of Lapa, near Macao, exhibited 46 parts of sand 
is composition with 54 parts of ferruginous clay and other elements. 
Other specimens presented a greater or less proportion of sand. Vari- 
ant testimonies might be multiplied, illustrating the fact that experience 
and observation have as yet detected no master elements of soil con- 
trolling tea culture. Doctor Wallich observes that ‘“‘the tea may be 
easily s satisfied with respect to soil.” Kaempfer states that in Japan it 
is planted without regard to soil. McClelland makes the same observa- 
tion in respect to the tea culture in Assam, expressing the opinion “ that 
the vegetable matter in the tea soil acts only as an absorbent of moist- 
ure, aS appears by the fact that where vegetable matter is greatest, 
alumina, the common absorbent principle of “the soul, is least ; and that 
the quantity of alumina is also in proportion to the degree of insula- 
tion of the soil in regard to moisture and the greater drainage to which 
it is exposed.” From these facts he concludes that ‘the narrowest in- 
ference that we can draw from this is, that the same soil would not be 
suitable to the plant in every situation.” 

Climatic influences, if not more effective, are at least more easily ap- 
prehended. The climatic conditions of China may be divided into gen- 
eral and special. The entire zone of tea production is to a oreater or 
less extent affected by the periodical winds called the monsoons, which 
prevail for six months in a year from north or northeast, and "for the 
remaining six months from the opposite direction. The former is at- 
tended by cold, frost and dryness, entirely suspending the vegetative 
circulation, while the latter is accompanied by heat and moisture stimu- 
lating its vitality to the highest degree. 

These divisions of the year do not amount, as in India, to wet and 
dry seasons; for in China rain-fall is distributed through the entire year. 
During the winter monsoon the rain-fall at Canton averages 11 inches, 
and at Macao 13 inches, or a little more than in London, Englapd, during 
the same period. At Caleutta it barely averages 3 inches. 

During the southwest monsoon the rain-fall at Canton is 67 inches, 
making 78 inches during the year. At Peking, however, the annual 
rain-fall is but 28 inches, being much less than in England, 16 degrees 
further north. From this it will be seen that the clouds charged “with 
copious moisture from the Indian Ocean deposit the greater portion of 
their burden before crossing the northern limit of the tea zone. 

The change of the monsoons in the spring is marked by meteorological 
changes calculated to awaken the functions of veg etation after its long 
hibernation during the cold, dry interregnum of the winter monsoons. 
From March to May, around Macao, the rain-fall seems to increase in 
almost geometrical ‘ratio, and the elevation of temperature seems to keep 
pace with, it. About the first of April the atmosphere becomes stag- 
nant, warm, and close; mists and fogs cover the sea in the mornings 
and sometimes during the day; the hy ydrometer attains its highest range 
of humidity, and a considerable spontaneous deposit of moisture is ob- 
-servable on painted walls and other like objects. The increasing heat 
of the season, copious evaporation, and rapid alternation of sunshine 
and showers, have already produced a powerful and visible quickening 
of the functions of vegetable life. To these sueceed the drenching trop- 
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ical rains which immediately precede the final setting in of the south- 
west monsoon about the first of May. These copious rain-storms are 
reproduced at intervals until the autumnal change of monsoons. 

These phenomena of the southern provinces of China are also obsery- 
able in the central provinces, which embrace 'the great tea zone, but they 
are of a less marked character. The variation of winds bringing south 
rains is common in this region so early as April, the green tea harvest 
commencing about the 20th of that month. At N ing-po, at this 
time, deciduous foliage is fully out, barley is in full ear, and the neigh- 
boring hills are covered with masses of golden yellow, the fragrant 
blossoms of the Brassica sinensis, or oil plant. To the north of Honan, 
however, in latitude 34°, the climatic phenomena exhibit a far less genial 
temperature at this season. 

A prominent feature in the climate of China is its broad range of 
temperature. Humboldt, in his chapter on isothermal lines, observes 
that “ the northern part of China, like the Atlantic region of the United 
States, exhibits excessive climates and seasons stron ely contrasted. At 
Peking, for example, where the mean temperature of the year is that of 
the coast of Brittany, the scorching heats of summer are greater than 
at Cairo, and the winter as rigorous as at Upsal.” Situated nearly a 
degree south of Naples, this capital is surrounded by frozen rivers and 
canals from November to March. The average night temperature is 
less than 20° F., and of summer between 80° and 90°. The mean 
variation between the warmest and coldest monthly means is near 
60°; solid blocks of ice are preserved for summer. The earth freezes to 
the depth of three or four feet, which accounts for the destruction of 
plants at Peking, such as Linneeus raised in Sweden nearly 20 degrees 
further north. 

At Canton, on the verge of the tropics, the morning temperature 
averages 53° F. in winter, and 82° in summer. The mean range 
is from 57° to 84°, and the extreme range from 29° to 94°, The general 
climatic conditions affecting the tea culture of China are such as affect 
the eastern shores of great continents, modified by the periodic play of 
the monsoons. 

The general temperatures of the tea zone of China, bordering the 
thirtieth parallel, are closely assimilated to those of the coast of France 
and Northern Spain, above the fortieth parallel. 

The local temperatures of the tea zone are as yet very imperfectly un- 
derstood, sufficient information not having been collected to enable us 
to determine their characters and variations. 

The permission now accorded to foreigners, under late commercial 
treaties, to travel through ang reside in China, are of too recent a date 
to admit of a sufficiently long course of meteorological observations; a 
class of inquiries which the Chinese regard with ignorant contempt, the 
offshoot of their arrogant prejudices against everything of outside bar- 
barian origin. In the absence of such scientific observations, only a few 
general and meager facts have been collected. 

In the green tea country, in the district of Whey-chu-foo, latitude 
29° 58’ 30", in the province of Kiang-nan, the northern winds begin to 
prevail in September; the winter properly sets in in N ovember, its se- 
verity being experienced in December. The younger tea plants must now 
be wrapped in straw to prevent being broken or injured by snow or wind. . 
At times the cold is excessive, killing some plants and injuring others. 
A bleak dryness is the general characteristic of the winter, with snow, 
ice, and frost. The changes, however, are not so severe as at Canton. 
In April and May the winds have veered southward, bringing occasional 
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showers, but the southwest monsoon is not fully established before the 
latter part of May. In June the great rains set in, and in July the 
heated term commences, attaining: al intensity fully equal to that of 
Canton. 

The Bohea country, in Fo-kien, differs but little from the green tea 
districts in general temperature, though the tea men seem to think the 
cold not quite so severe, and the thickness of snow-fall and of ice some- 
what less. This amelioration is ascribed to the local configuration of 
the country; the mountains forming the boundary between the provinces 
of Che-kiang and Kiang-si shelter. the eastern valleys and their east- 
ern slopes from the cold winds of the northeast and northwest. Decem- 
ber and January are the coldest months. The Kien-kio-kee, a shallow 
stream winding about the Bohea Mountains, is annually frozen over, 
and vagrants here pick a precarious alms from travelers by scattering 
the paddy husks on the ice to prevent slipping. 

The mid-day temperature in summer is equal to that of Canton, but 
the mornings and evenings are much cooler. Father Carssina states 
that the heavy snows in Fo- -kien, falling in 1815 to the depth of from 
33 to 49 inches, and attended by extreme cold, did no injury to the tea 
plant, and did not even retard the harvest. 

At Amoy, the head of the coast tea district, in latitude 24° 27’ 36”, 
where a large amount of tea is produced, especially for exportation, in- 
cluding some of the more delicately flavored brands, the temperature 
_ seems scarcely to vary from that of Canton. Accounts from other por- 
tions of the tea zone indicate the prevalence of severe frost and occa- 
sional snow at intervals up to the vernal equinox. From the foregoing 
it will be seen that the tea tree is exposed to wide extremes of temper- 
ature and to sudden and violent changes. It grows on the coast and in 
the interior to the western part of the empire, passing over to Assam. 

If a plant is indigenous under all such circumstances, it must possess 
elements of hardy growth and capacity for a much wider range of cul- 
tivation than it has yet enjoyed. 

It may be affected by local influences in flavor, quality, copiousness 
and size, as it is in its indigenous habitat; but its general success in 
many regions where it is yet unknown may be fairly adeamedl 

It is less injured by extreme cold than benefited by high tempera- 
ture. In any locality, with a suitable composition of soil, combining 
a mean temperature of from 64° to 77° E., increasing after the ver- 
nal equinox to the summer solstice, with copious rains, which alter- 
nate with bright sunny days, tea culture would probabl y be a success. 
The moisture is necessary to the rapid and copious production of leaves, 
and the sunshine to the elaboration of those peculiar vegetable princi- 
ples which give to the tea plant its intrinsic as well as its commercial 
value. 

The tea plant in China is mostly propagated from the seed. Old trees, 
however, are sometimes cut down and their roots are permitted to 
remain in the ground to throw up fresh scions and leaves, which, about 
the third year, may be profitably used in the manufacture of tea. Some- 
times the old root, if transplanted to a fresh soil, will send forth fresh 
rootlets and produce a renewed foliage. 

In seed propagation the seed must be gathered in the month of Han 
Lee, corresponding to our October, dried in the sun, and packed away 
in baskets of moistened sand. The seminal principle exhibits a remark- 
able sluggishness, requiring a considerable period of fermentation to _ 
awaken its vitality prior to placing the seeds in the ground. If this 
packing process is omitted, a great many seed will fail to germinate. 
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In planting the shrubs it is to be observed that the tea plant seems 
averse to the collection of water about its roots, yet it needs a ready 
access to that universal solvent of the productive principles of nature. 
The soil, if level, should generally be rich. If on a sloping hill-side, a 
porous composition of soil will secure a sufficient access of productive 
and fertilizing elements washed down from higher levels by the rains. 

From six to ten seeds are generally put in one hole, about an inch 
below the surface. When the plant begins to germinate it is not judi- 
cious to rake up the weeds. If the season be dry it is common to 
moisten the plants thoroughly with water in which rice has been 
washed, or to treat them either with liquid fertilizers or the manure 
from silk-worms. Water, lodging about the roots of the plants, will 
inevitably destroy them. The leaves will be fit for gathering in three 
years. The plants should be set out in rows about three feet apart. 

Yhe above applies to the thea viridis; a somewhat different process 
being used for the thea bohea. The latter is never manured, as this 
process is thought to injure or destroy its fragrance. The plants are 
bound together when about 14 inches above ground. The weeds 
are taken up once in each of the four seasons of the year, the ground 
turned up and new mold added. In many parts, especially in the 
province of Fo-kien, very little attention is given to elaborate methods 
of culture. No effort is made by the selection of superior and acci- 
dental varieties by cuttings, grafts, &c., to improve the qualities of the 


plants, though these methods are practiced by the Chinese in different . 


branches of agriculture and horticulture. The Congou or Souchong 
trees are generally propagated by cutting the stems and branches of 
the wild trees and transplanting their roots. This method is quicker 
and more desirable so long as the stock of wild trees holds out. 

The growth of tea is general among the small farmers, many of whom 
devote the hedge rows and detached corners of ground out of the 
way of tillage to the growth of tea trees. This renders tea accessible 
even to the poorer classes. The tea farms of Fo-kien are generally 
small, consisting of from one to five acres. A nursery is often attached 
to a plantation, where plants, not over five inches high, are set as closely 
as possible. In the “Inner range” of the Bohea Mountains are many 
well-kept plantations, as also on the plains and on hill slopes, capable 
of being formed into beds, but terracing is too expensive a process, 
considering the prices obtained by the native grower. 

The cultivation of green tea, especially of its finest variety, the 
ilyson, requires a fertile and well fertilized soil, such as can be found 
only in the plains. Its higher price in the market will warrant the 
investment of a greater capital in procuring more fertile land. 

The Souchong black tea is confined to a limiteé range of soul, whereas 
the Hyson may be grown in almost any tea soil. It is thought that the 
high-flavored teas will ultimately pass out of the market. 

The Hyson shrubs are generally transplanted from their native hiils, 
where they grow wild, into fields, gardens, and hedge rows, a light 
garden loam being generally considered the most eligible. 

Decayed plants are also renewed by seedlings or by transplantations 
from the hills. The whole seed bed is carefully manured twice a year, 
in spring and autumn, the ground weeded and turned up four times a 
year. In about seven years the plants are cut off close to the ground, 
in order to produce an exuberant growth of succulent leaves. In about 
30 years they become entirely worthless, and are then rooted up. 

The inferior Hyson tea, ealled “ hill tea,” and the common Singlo and 
Twankay shrubs, are weeded only twice a year. 
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The seedling plants are transplanted in time to receive the benefit of 
the warm showers in their new soil in the spring change of monsoons. 
They are planted in rows about four feet apart. Their thick growth 
gives them a hedge-like appearance. The premature plucking of the 
leaves having been found very prejudicial to the health and vigor of the 
plants, they are allowed at least three years of exemption after trans- 
planting. This enables the shoots and foliage to grow up very strong 
and thrifty. Even in full bearing the weaker plants are spared a full 
denudation of their leaves. 

The tea plant begins to flower in the south generally about October, 
the period of efflorescence continuing till March. The early leaf buds 
in the spring, being covered with white silky down, are gathered. to 
make the tea called Pekoe, a corruption of the Canton word Pa-ko, 
white down. This first gathering of Pekoe tea commences 15 days 
after the vernal equinox. 

There is no fixed rule, however, regulating this matter. It should be 
timed so that the flow of sap, caused by the genial rain and sunshine, 
will best enable the depleted plant to bear the drain upon its vital 
functions caused by the gathering. This will be just when the vegeta- 
tive process exhibits its greatest energy. A few days later growth 
produces what is termed the black-leaved Pekoe. The more fleshy 
matured leaves, subsequently gathered, furnish the Souchong; the 
larger and coarser ones, still later, supply the Congou. The last pick- 
ing is called the Bohea. The period of gathering embraces intervals of 
ten days each, commencing a fortnight after the vernal equinox, and 
continuing up to the summer solstice. There is also an autumnal gath- 
ering, but of inferior value. 

The first gathering is thick, consisting of the convoluted leaf bud, frag- 
rant and of delicious flavor. It lasts from the 5th to the 20th of April. 
The first gathering of the expanded leaf commences about the last 
week of April. The subsequent gatherings take place early in June, 
and just after the summer solstice. The younger leaves are selected. 
If permittted to attain their full growth they become harsh, fibrous, 
and brittle. The finest teas are made exclusively from the first gathering. 

The process of gathering is one of great nicety and importance. 
Hach leaf is plucked separate, the hands of the gatherer being kept scru- 
pulously clean. In collecting some of the finer sorts, itis stated on good 
authority, that the catherer is required to abstain for some weeks. pre- 
viously from eross food lest his breath or perspiration should, in some 
way, injure the flavor of the leaves. He is required to wear fine gloves 
while at work, and to bathe regularly two or three times a day. 

As before stated, the distinction between black and green teas does 
not depend upon the organic constitution of the plant, but upon the 
process of drying. In the case of green teas, this is substantially as 
tollows: When the leaves are gathered they are spread out thinly on 
flat bamboo trays in order to dry off any superfluous moisture; after 
remaining an hour or two thus exposed they are thrown by handfuls 
into roasting pans over a brisk wood fire, and rapidly moved about and 
shaken up with both hands. They are immediately affected by the 
heat, giving out a crackling sound and become quite moist and flaccid, 
discharging a considerable watery vapor. 

After being subjected to this process four or five times they are drawn 
out quickly and placed on the rolling table. 

Several men at the table divide the leaves among them, each gather- 
ing as many as he can hold together ina ball. This is pressed together 
and rolled on a rattan table in such a manner as to expel a portion of 
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the sap and moisture, and at the same time to give the leaves a peculiar 
twist. 

They are then shaken out upon flat trays for a short time, and then 
replaced in roasting pans over a slow coal fire, being all the time kept 
in rapid motion with the hand. 

Sometimes they are rolled a second time upon the rattan table. In 
about an hour and a half they are well dried and their green color so 
fixed that they are in no danger of turning black. Their dull green 
now becomes brighter. The leaves are then winnowed and separated, 
according to quality, into different sorts, viz., Twankay, Hyson Skin, 
Hyson, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, &c. During this selection the 
leaves are re-fired, the coarser ones once and the finer ones oftener. 

By this time the color has come out quite strongly, the finer kind 
exhibiting a dull bluish-green. 

Teas intended for exportation are then subjected to a process of col- 
oring, the account of which will certainly not heighten the relish of 
Kuropean and American consumers for high-colored green teas. The 
coloring matter consists of three parts of Prussian blue, finely pulver- 
ized, and thoroughly mixed with four parts of calcined gypsum. This 
delectable condiment is applied to the teas during the final process of 
roasting, and the whole mass rapidly manipulated. The Chinese never 
use this high-colored tea, and apply the pigment only to meet the whim- 
sical demand of the foreign markets, growing out of singular ignorance 
of the facts of tea production. The coloring amounts to about half a 
pound in every hundred. 

In the preparation of black tea the leaves, after gathering, are not im- 
mediately subjected to the drying operation, but are allowed to lie for a 
considerable time on the bamboo trays, sometimes till the morning after 
the gathering. They are then gathered into balls, pressed together, 
and then separated and thrown up into the air. This is continued until 
the leaves become soft and flaccid; they are then thrown into heaps, 
and allowed to lie for about an hour. 

By this time the leaves are found to have slightly changed color, and 
to have become moist and flaccid, emitting an agreeable fragrance. 
They are then roasted, as in the case of green tea, for five minutes, and 
rolled upon the rattan table, after which they are spread out thinly 
upon sieves and exposed to the air upon an elevated bamboo frame- 
work. In this condition they remain for about three hours, being fre- 
quently stirred and turned. A fine, bright day is especially desirable 
for this part of the process, after which they are again roasted for a few 
minutes, and again rolled. The final desiccating process is as follows: 
A tubular basket, open at both ends and contracted in the middle, is 
placed over a small charcoal stove. Its narrowed section is intersected 
by wires, upon which a sieve is placed, covered with tea leaves to the 
depth of an inch. After five minutes’ drying in this position, the sieve 
is removed and resupplied with leaves. After this drying process they 
are again rolled, and this alternate drying and rolling is sometimes re- 
peated as often as four times. 

The black color is now finely brought out and continues to improve. 
The final operations, sifting, picking, refining, and sorting, then follow. 

In comparing the respective processes of preparing the leaves for 
green or black tea, it will appear, first, that, in making green tea, the 
leaves are roasted as soon as possible after gathering; whereas, in the 
preparation of black tea, they are allowed to remain for some time in 
heaps in their moist state. During this time they undergo a fermenta- 
tion, which is assisted by being tossed and manipulated prior to roast- 
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ng. This roasting is then interrupted, and the leaves exposed to 
another period of fermentation. By this fermentation some of the or- 
- ganic principles of the tea plant are decomposed by the presence of ‘at- 
mospheric oxygen and changed into an oxidized extractive matter, 
which sinks to the bottom of the tea-cup upon infusion. The presence 
of these vegetable principles, unchanged in the green tea, is alleged as 
a cause of its different effects upon the nervous system, and of the 
greater amount of nervous excitability in green-tea drinkers. After a 
careful assortment of the different grades of teas by sifting, each one is 
packed in chests or boxes, and carried to market, in quantities varying 
according to the size and productiveness of the plantation. These mar- 
kets are held at regular periods, as, for example, at Ly Yuen there is a 
tea market every tenth day of the season, to wit, on the 2d, 12th, 
and 22d days of one month, and on the 7th, 17th, and 27th days 
of the month following. The teas collected at these country markets 
are sent to the village of Sing-Csun, where the hong merchants 
and tea factors of Canton have large establishments for packing teas 
for foreign exportation. Here also the Shan-Se merchants and factors 
procure their teas for the overland trade with Russia. The statements 
that the better class of teas, either green or black, can be obtained in 
any local market except the above-mentioned one of Sing-Csun or in the 
hyson market of Moo-yen and Yun-ning, are emphatically denied by 
Bali, in his account of the culture and manufacture of tea. A small 
amount of tea may be obtained in the remote districts, but the chests 
in which it is packed are of darker color and lack the peculiar style of 
the markets. | 

After being packed in chests, the tea is sent to markets in chops or 
breaks of about 600 chests, each of which contains about 80 pounds 
of tea. Hach chop is divided into two packings of about 300 
chests. The teas which are to constitute one uniform quality of 600 
chests consist of certain proportions of the three different gatherings of 
the season, collected from the various farms and localities around, a 
careful record of each being kept in every farm of each gathering, and 
these are carefully mixed in one uniform quality. They are packed by 
men in their bare feet, and must be perfectly dry, or fermentation will 
take place. In all these stages of tea culture and preparation the 
Chinese display that careful attention to details and that patient intel- 
ligence which have ever characterized the industry of this singular 
people. 

The teas of China, as prepared for exportation, are thus enumerated 
in Williams’s Chinese Commercial Guide. The Congou, a corruption of 
King-hu, in Amoy dialect, signifying laborer’s tea, or tea upon which 
labor has been bestowed. There are eight varieties of this tea manu- 
factured to supply the foreign demand, each presenting an almost end- 
less diversity of minor differences of quality. The finest kinds are pro- 
duced in the province of Hupeh, and are divided into three classes, of 
which the best is the Yang-lin-lung, or Willow Valley; next in quality is 
the Yang-lin-szi, or Willow Township, and lastly the inferior Hich-kia- 
shi, or Hich family market tea. The Congou from Hupeh is easily dis- 
tinguished by a large leaf, black, and sometimes purple in color, with a 
rich deep red infusion and a mellow soft flavor. From its delicate con- 
stitution it cannot bear much firing without losing its fragrance, hence 
it requires careful handling to prevent its becoming musty. The Congou 
from Honan province has a grayish black color, not strong, and of a flavor 
somewhat resembling tar, which the Chinese ascribe to the pine wood 
used for firing. There are three classes of this tea. The Moning Congou 
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from Moning, in the province of Kiang-si, resembles the foregoing in ap- 
pearance, but it frequently has an earthy smell and taste, arising from 
some undetected element in the soil. Its best quality, called Sunghiang, 
or fir-fragrance, has a leaf small, even and black, with a strong but 
agreeable infusion. The Honan Congou was originally called Bohea 
in the early trade of the English East India Company. The leaf is dark 
red, open, and coarse, with an infusion of pale red, deepening as the 
quality deteriorates. It is brought from the northern declivity of the 
Bohea Hills. Since the dissolution of the East India Company the 
Congou tea has, on the whole, been improved; but during the Tai-ping 
insurrection it declined both in quality and quantity. The best quality 
of black tea brought to the export trade of Canton is the Kiai-shan; its 
quality and mode of curing are such that it may be kept for years 
without injury, in a dry climate. It comes in limited quantities from 
Shu-fan-kiai, and is distinguished by its small, red, curly leaf, with 
Pekoe tips. Its infusion is brisk, strong, and richly aromatic. A variety 
called Hia-mei is rarely to be procured. What little is raised is bought 
for mixture with other teas to improve their flavor. Its leaf is black 
and curled. Another variety, the Tsan-tun-kiai, is grown on the Bohea 
hills; it has the peculiar Ankoy flavor. The leaf is mixed, becoming 
greenish after infusion. A variety, or rather imitation, of Congou has 
been made in Kwantung province, called Tai-shan. It has a strong, 
highly fired, melting taste, and often looks better than the best.N anking’ 
teas. Its production, however, is declining. The Souchong has already 
as many varieties as the Congou. The leaves usually exhibit a reddish 
tint, the infusion being of the same color but paler. The best comes 
from Shu-fang-kiai, where the Kiai-shan Congous are grown. Pekoe, 
collected from the convoluted leaf bud, is the most delicate of the black 
teas, 1s of four varieties, its flavor being destroyed by firing. Damp- 
ness turnsit musty. Caper is from the district of Nanganki, in the prov- 
ince of Fo-kien; it is rolled into small pellets, the leaves being made to 
adhere by weak rice water. They are red and mingled with dust. The 
infusion is thin and weak. It is the coarsest of all black teas. Plain 
orange Pekoe leaf is small, curled, and yellowish, with whitish tips like 
the Pekoe. This variety is mostly exported to the United States. The 
Oolong or Black Dragon resemble the Ankoy Souchong in appearance, 
but is very fragrant, with a pale delicate. infusion. The Hung-muey 
or red plum blossom is now in disrepute, being made only in small 
quantities, deficient in strength. The best sorts resemble Souchong, 
and the leaves show downy tips. The foregoing embrace nearly all the 
black teas brought to the coast for export. The green teas collectively 
are called Tuh-cha and Sung-lo-cha, from the range of hills bearin g the 
latter name. They are divided into three classes, called, from the differ- 
ent sections of country producing them, Wa-yuem, Ping-shin, and 
Twanki. Teas from these localities are all of superior quality, each 
furnishing six subordinate classifications, viz.: Hyson, Young Hyson, 
Hyson Skin, Twankay, Imperial, and Gunpowder. These are separated 
from each other by winnowing, sifting, and garbling, by hand. 

Young Hyson, once called Uchain, was formerly the finest kind of 
green tea, and very little of it was accessible in the market. Its nameis 
derived from Yu-tsien, (before the rains,) because it was picked when the 
leaves first unfolded. Though deteriorated, it is still the most important 
of green teas, and extensively imitated in Kwang-tung province, and 
not unfrequently adulterated with spurious leaves. 

Hyson, from Hi-chin, or vigorous spring, is also called Ching-ha, or 
true tea, It has a well-matured leaf, curled and twisted, of a light-green 
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color, sometimes glazed; the natural color is pale yellow, inclining to 
green, and the infusion of a pale straw color, deepening as the quality 
deteriorates. 

Hyson Skin is the refuse of the green teas, with a large, uneven. 
twisted and knobby leaf, and a decoction like that of other green teas of 
the same quality; very little is now made, Twankay is designated 
trom the river wan, in the district of Taiping, in Naganhwain. The 
leaf is curled, open, and bright, resembling Hyson ; some chops of this tea 
are really good Hyson. Imperial and Gunpowder are not Chinese desig- 
nations. The first is called by them Yuen-chu, around pearl; the latter 
Chi-chu, or sesamum pearl, from the round leaves. 

The foregoing classes of teas, both green and black, are extensively 
imitated by what are called the Canton teas. The green imitations are 
highly colored with the Prussian blue and gypsum before mentioned, 
and glazed. They are also highly scented. Scenting teas is practiced 
mostly for the foreign market, such being seldom used by the Chinese 
themselves, believing that it is only the inferior sorts that require any 
such manipulation. Foreigners who have used the finer sorts of un- 
scented tea agree with the Chinese in this opinion. Yet there are sey- 
eral kinds of scented tea which bear a high price and of really excellent 
quality. Scenting, however, is generally used to give to common teas 
a flavor, assimilating them tothe finer varieties ; hence to the Chinese 
themselves it is suspicious. 

The green teas are generally scented by mixing them in layers, hot 
from their last roasting, with layers of odoriferous flowers and inclosing 
both for 24 hours in tea-chests.. Black teas are sprinkied with flowers, 
which have sometimes been dried, prior to the last two roastings, 
which operate upon the scenting flowers as well as the tea. For the 
overland trade with Western Asia and Russia a kind of tea, called brick 
or tile tea, is prepared. It consists of masses of leaves compressed into 
cubes, the cohesive principle being the serum from the blood of animals. 
The tendency of the tea leaves to agglutinate by means of their ex- 
pressed viscid juices would seem to render unnecessary any such artifi- 
cial cohesive principle, inasmuch as it requires to be constantly resisted 
by repeated drying and handling, in the preparation of tea for export 
by sea. The kind of tea used is generally very inferior, classed with the 
common Bohea, a term which formerly embraced all black teas, but now 
indicates only the coarser descriptions imported into Europe from the 
Bohea Hills. Prior to the introduction of the processes of manufacture 
on the field of production, the Bohea teas were often fermented and | 
spoiled on the way to Canton. These spoiled leaves were used for the 
manufacture of brick tea for the poorer classes and for the Tartars of 
the outlying provinces of the Empire. The coarser kinds of Bohea are 
now generally used for this purpose, and such being deficient in gluten, it 
has been found necessary to supply an artificial cohesive principal. The 
bulk of this brick tea is produced in Se-chuen, a province bordering on 
Thibet. 

The acounts given of the introduction of tea to the civilized nations 
‘of Europe, as might be expected, are somewhat variant. Letsom, in his 
“Natural History of the Tea Plant,” published in 1799, says that, about 
the year 1600, Texeira, a Spaniard, saw dried tea leaves in Malacca, and 
was informed that the Chinese made them into a beverage. In 1633 
Olearius found tea-drinking generally prevalent in Persia, whither, un- 
der the name of Cha-orchia, it had been imported from China by the 
varavans of the Usbeck Tartars. In 1639 Starkaw, the Russian ambassa- 
dor at the court of the Great Mogul, Chan Altyn, partook of it, but failed 
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to appreciate its attractions, refusing a present of several pounds to his 
imperial master, the Czar Michael Romanoff. It was introduced into 
Europe early in the seventeenth century by the Dutch East India 
Company. In 1666 it is said to have been brought to England from 
Holland by Lords Arlington and Ossory, though there is evidence of its 
having been used somewhat generally before that time. In Pepy’s 
Diary, September 25, 1661, he says: “I sent for a cup of tea, (a Chinese 
drink,) of which I never drunk before.” In 1664 the English East India 
Company brought two pounds two ounces as a present to the King, and 
in 1667 issued their first order to their agent at Bantam to send 100 
pounds of the best tea he could get. In 1678 Dr. Cornelius Bontekoe, a 
Dutch physician, published a treatise recommending the general use of 
tea. It is likely the Dutch got their tea from Japan. 

Tea was sold in London up to 1707 at 60 shillings per pound, though 
it cost no more than 2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. at Batavia, in Java. In 1689, in- 
stead of taxing the decoction in the shops, Parliament levied a duty of 
5 shillings per pound upon the imported leaf. In 1790 the amount of 
tea imported into Great Britain and Ireland was 1,645,095 pounds, worth 
£580,362. The East India Company monopolized the import trade up 
to 1833, when it was thrown open to general enterprise. In 1715 green 
tea was very generally used, and prices fell, with an enormously in- 
creased importation. The extension of the tea trade of China presents 
one of the most singular and important themes for the study of the so- 
cial economist. From the tables of Letsom, reported on the authority 
of Sir George Staunton, it is seen that during the 20 years closing with 
1795 the Chinese tea export rose from 16,243,915 pounds to 29,303,010 
pounds; transported in 35 ships, of which 21 were English. The Amer- 
ican carrying trade rose from 2 ships and 880,100 pounds in 1785 to 7 
ships and 1,974,130 pounds in 1794. MacCullough, in his “ Cyclopedia 
of Commerce,” places the figures of the American carrying trade much 
higher, rising from 3,047,292 pounds in 1790, to 7,839,457 pounds in 
1810. According to his estimates our average consumption of Chinese 
tea in the United States from 1801 to 1812 was 3,300,000 pounds per an- 
hum; from 1813 to 1820 the average consumption, as shown by the dif- 
ference between the imports and exports, was 3,339,740 pounds per 
annum. The total import rose from 4,975,646 pounds in 1821 to 
20,006,595 pounds in 1840, the exports for those years being 531,691 
pounds and 3,123,496 pounds respectively. 

The American carrying trade with China showed a considerable de- 
cline from. 1833 to 1841, the tonnage of the former year being 15,334, and 
of the latter, 11,986. The value of the tea cargoes fell from $5,484,603 
to $3,466,245. In 1853, however, this trade rose to its maximum, pre- 
senting an aggregate tonnage of 92,864, and a value of tea cargoes 
amounting to $8,174,670. The total value of our imports from China 
during that year was $10,537,710. The statistics of later years are not 
at hand, but the general increase of our tea trade is a well-known fact. 

The civilized world having settled in its habits of life upon an enormous 
consumption of this beverage, it has become a question whether its pro- 
duction shall continue to be monopolized by the countries of Eastern 
Asia. Efforts have been made during many years to naturalize the tea 
industry in this country. From present indications the difficulties 
to be overcome mainly result from the higher price of labor. The 
immense amount of labor involved in this gathering and prepara- 
tion of the tea leaves for market may be partially appreciated from the 
foregoing sketch of tea production in India and China. The immigra- 
tion of Chinese laborers into the United States is looked upon by many 
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as solving this difficulty, by the introduction of free labor. Against 
every influence of this character, however, which tends to cripple the 
condition of the native laborer, and thus to render him the mere tool of 
capital, all the instincts of our democratic civilization seem to revolt. 
It is to be hoped that the Chinese, in entering upon the great race of 
competition in our labor market, may see proper to rise in his demands, 
and to assume the full claims of, independent manhood. The addition 
of anew branch to our varied industry would be dearly purchased by 
any sacrifice of the principles of a social equality or by the introduction 
of social caste, which would inevitably follow any degradation of labor. 
Tea culture has been introduced as an experiment into several of our 
Southern States, and also into California. Mr. James Campbell, resid- 
ing some ten miles east of Knoxville, Tennessee, is reported as having 
a considerable number of plants in a flourishing condition, the remnant 
of a plantation commenced before the war. Though neglected during 
the convulsions of our late struggle they are now doing well. In aletter 
to this office, dated March 3, 1870, Mr. Campbell expressed himself in 
very sanguine terms as to the result of this experiment. He suggests 
that the scope of country, embracing North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, and the western slope of the Rocky Mountains, would be well 
adapted to tea culture. In this opinion he seems to be supported by 
the facts previously sketched in this article. The limits he has indicated 
do not differ in general climatic and chorographic characters from the 
tea region of China. The absence of the monsoons, and the fierce 
extremes of temperature which result from this alternate activity, repre- 
sents the main difference between the Asiatic and the North American 
tea region indicated. Mr. Campbell’s plants were obtained nearly eleven 
years ago, were about one year old at the period of transplanting, and 
were set out in a rich gravelly loam, where they have never been dis- 
turbed. 

A number of experiments in tea culture of late origin, in different 
parts of this country, are reported as promising good results. The most 
prominent and successful of these enterprises, however, is reported by 
Sherman Day, esq., surveyor general of California. In El Dorado County 
in that State, about a half a mile northeast of Gold Hill, a small mining 
town, and about half way between the larger towns of Placerville and 
Coloma, Mr. J. H. Schnell, a German gentleman, who had resided some 
ten years in Japan as an attaché of the German legation, has commenced 
the cultivation of the tea plant. Mr. Schnell has brought with him his 
Japanese wife and a number of Japanese laborers, familiar with the tea 
culture in their native land. 

The locality of this experiment is the foot-hills of the mining region, 
rising in successive benches toward the foot of the Sierra. It is 2,460 
feet above the sea, 600 feet above the level of the American River, and 
just below the first heavy-timbered belt of the mountains. The surface 
of Schnell’s tea farm is gently rolling, drained by a few shallow ravines, 
with a light brown gravelly soil made up of the wash and decomposed 
elements of a granitic formation, and resting at a few feet below upon a 
bed-rock of rotten granite. Black and white oak of various species grow 
in scattered groups in the knolls. The soil is not red like that around 
Placerville, but is very productive of grasses and farm crops generally. 
The region abounds in luxuriant vineyards, orchards, and gardens. 
The South Fork Canal, a large mining ditch, sends a branch near the 
grounds, furnishing water for irrigation at very cheap rates. Mr. 
Schnell has 120 acres inclosed land out in vineyard, orchard, and garden, 
besides tea land and farming land. He has set out 400,000 tea plants: 
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which he brought with him from Japan. These are planted in small 
hills or groups, containing five plants eavh, which it is intended to have 
grow up into one bush. Many of the plants perished from drought, no 
resort having been had to artificial irrigation. 

It is found that young trees of all kinds in that region require irriga- 
tion in the first and second years of their growth, but that subsequently 
they get along very well without it. Some of the dried-up plants are, 
under the operation of irrigation, now sending up fresh shoots of vege- 
tation. These are also protected by pine boughs. The leaves and stalks 
have a very healthy appearance. Of these Mr. Schnell will soon have 
Several hundred thousand, enabling him to furnish the neighboring 
cultivators with the means of testing the tea culture on a great variety 
of soils. 

The great amount of oil in the tea seeds renders them particularly 
liable to decay. Hence he expects that not more than 25 or 30 per cent. 
of the seed planted, as a general thing, will come up. He hopes to 
organize a paying business in supplying the neighboring farmers with 
healthy seeds. He states that even in the tea districts of J apan there 
are very few agriculturists who devote themselves exclusively to the 
tea culture. It is generally confined to nooks and corners of land that 
cannot be very easily used in any other branch of agriculture. The 
leaves are generally sold to the operators skilled in the drying and 
packing processes. Mr. Schnell is not satisfied that the soil upon which 
his experiment has been inaugurated is the best ip the neighborhood. 
He supposes, however, that well-drained, loose, gravelly soils are prefer- 
able for tea culture. By the enlargement of his operations from year to 
year it will not be difficult for him to obtain an ageregate of a million 
of plants, each averaging about a pound of good tea per annum. There 
are three pluckings in the season, in March, June, and August, the first 
of which is the best, yielding the high-priced Imperial tea. The plants 
will bear cropping seven years, and then may be cut down to give the 
roots a chance for fresh sprouting. The same root may thus be service- 
able from thirty to forty years. The plant will grow to the height of 
eighteen or twenty feet, if permitted, but for facility in gathering leaves 
it should be restrained to a height of four or five feet. Itisan evergreen 
and presents an aspect of beauty the year round. . 

The indications, observed both in the older system of culture in 
Oriental Asia and in the experiment in this country, go to show that 
this business may be profitably pursued as a supplement to other agri- 
cultural enterprises; each farmer may raise enough for his domestic 
consumption, for ten or twelve trees will furnish enough tea to meet the 
wants of an ordinary family. 

The question of competing with China and J apan in the markets of 
the world by the production of tea, is of course problematic. We have 
not yet seen enough of our tea production to judge of its ultimate 
capacity. But when it is thus made a matter of domestic industry on 
every farm, the aggregate results cannot fail to be very considerable. 
The price of labor, the continuance of tariff duties, and the decreasing 
cost of transportation are all to be taken into consideration in estimating 
the efficiency of our tea industry as a separate branch of agriculture, but 
the labor necessary to cultivate a few tea plants will only absorb the 
odds and ends of a farmer’s time, which might otherwise go to waste. 
The feasibility of growing tea seems to be sufficiently settled in the 
United States. In different portions of the country the healthy and 
promising growth of plants has been secured. We may expect that by 
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degrees this important industry will be established, adding to the wealth 
and natural resources of the American people. 
Respectfully submitted. 
JOS. 8S. WILSON, 
Commissioner General Land Office. 
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This branch of industry, now rising into prominence among the in- 
terests of nations, is one of great antiquity. From all that can be gathered 
it appears to have arisen in China, long before the Christian era. It 
formed a staple of export to the Roman Empire, and was an article of 
luxury, against which Pliny complained as one of the causes of that 
immense drain of the precious metals, constituting one of the most per- 
plexing problems of the science of finance. The Chinese annals attrib- 
ute to the Emperor Fau Hi the employment of silk in the manufacture 
of musical instruments, 3,400 years anterior to the Christianera. The 
Empress Si-Ling-Chi was said to have invented the fabrication of silk 
2,650 years before our era, an invention the beneficent effect of which 
upon the prosperity of China has caused her apotheosis. Divine honors 
are now paid to her under the expressive name of ‘‘Sien Thsan,” or the 
‘¢ Hirst promoter of silk industry.” 

As it is the habit of the Chinese Emperor once a year to plow the 
earth in order to invest agriculture with royal dignity, so the Empress 
annually visits the silk-worm nurseries, and encourages the production 
of this valuable commodity by her personal labors. It has been fostered 
also by still more substantial tokens of imperial favor, and has become 
one of the leading industries of the Empire. Two centuries prior to the 
Christian era, the Chinese carried on a commerce with Persia, Greece, 
and Italy, in which silk occupied a prominent place. The route of trans- 
mission was protected by military colonies against the marauding 
tribes on the borders of the Empire, but the exportation of eggs of silk- 
worms and the impartation of knowledge of the process of culture was 
forbidden under penalty of death. | 

The secret, however, was discovered, and the Chinese monopoly 
broken up in the sixth century of the Christian era. Two Persian 
monks, who acted as missionaries in the Celestial Empire, stimulated 
by the gifts and promises of the Roman Emperor, Justinian, in the year 
552 A. D., succeeded in conveying in hollow canes a number of silk- 
worm eggs to Constantinople. These eggs were hatched, and this con- 
stituted the beginning of the silk culture of Europe. It spread, however, 
very slowly. Several silk manufactories arose in Athens, Thebes, and 
Corinth for the rearing of the worms and for the manufacture of the 
silk into fibers and fabrics. The Venetians imported these Greek fabrics 
into Western Europe, and drove a thriving trade in silk goods. 

The Moors imported the silk culture and manufacture into Cordova, 
Murcia, and Granada in Spain, about the year 910 A. D. In the year 
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1150 A. D., Roger, second King of Sicily, erected a silk manufactory 
at Palermo, and another in Calabria, there setting to work artisans 
whom he had taken captive during his expedition to the Holy Land. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuriesthis industry had been domes- 
ticated in France, but it was not till 1564 that the production of the raw 
material had been fully established. During that year, Traucat, a 
gardener, succeeded in forming a nursery of white mulberry trees (Morus 
alba) at Nismes. In a few years the culture and manufacture of silk 
had spread over the southern provinces of France. Prior to this some 
French noblemen, returning from the conquest of N aples, brought back 
to Dauphine a few silk-worms, and some mulberry saplings, which they 
planted, and of which they endeavored to establish the culture. This 
aristocratic experiment, however, not being made with practical intelli- 
gence, entirely failed. Under Henry IV, the silk culture and manufac- 
ture of France greatly prospered, being encouraged by the liberal and 
munificent patronage of the Duke of Sully, the prime minister, who 
established a nursery of silk-worms in the gardens of the Tuileries. 
The production of both fiber and fabric had largely increased in France, 
especially among the Huguenot population. The insane bigotry of 
Louis XIV, as exhibited in the revocation of the Edict of N antes, 
drove this splendid industry into neighboring and rival countries, rais- 
ing up a destructive competition to the French monopoly. In spite of 
unfavorable climatic conditions in England, the culture and manufacture 
of silk, first encouraged by James I, became successful. The importa- 
tion of raw material from other countries formed the basis of an exten- 
Sive manufacturing industry. 

In 1629 the silk throwsters of London formed themselves into a cor- 
poration, which as early as 1661 embraced 40,000 persons. The revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, contributed to the enlargement 
of the English silk trade, by the settlement of a large colony of French 
Huguenot silk weavers of superior skill at Spitalfields. The silk throw- 
ing mill at Derby in 1719 served to extend this industry, and in 1730 
English silks successfully invaded the markets of Italy, bringing higher 
prices than the Italian silks. The silk industry has also had a great 
expansion in Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and Germany. 

The introduction of silk culture into America was almost coeval with 
its first settlement by the English. In the early period of Virginia colo- 
nization, James I strongly urged upon the London Company energetic 
measures for the cultivation of the mulberry. In a characteristic letter 
to the company, he enjoins upon the members diligent application to 
the culture of silk in all its branches, rather than to the growth of 
tobacco, against which he published his celebrated “ counterblast.” 
The members of the company addressed themselves to the enterprise so 
strongly recommended by the King, but its speedy dissolution prevented 
any very effective action. In 1651, however, during the commonwealth, 
the culture of the mulberry was resumed in Virginia, that tree having 
been found to be indigenous. In 1660 a coronation robe, woven from 
silk spun by Virginia silk-worms, was worn by Charles II. The supe- 
rior profits of tobacco culture, however, interfered with the silk culture, 
which disappeared from that State before the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

Kfforts were made to introduce silk culture into all the American col- 
onies. In 1718 the Spaniards introduced it into Louisiana. Its inau- 
guration in Georgia was an object of strenuous exertion both on the 
part of the colonists and of the Imperial Parliament. Private donations 
and public subsidies of land were devised for the purpose. In 1732 a 
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number of skilled artisans were sent over from Europe, but the treach- 
erous person in charge of the party destroyed the machinery, eggs, and 
trees, and then fled the country. An Italian masterworkman was 
secured, who proved more trustworthy. Under his management this 
beautiful industry began to flourish. In 1735 a splendid robe of Geor- 
gia silk was made in England, and subsequently worn by Queen Caro- 
line on great state occasions. In 1740 1,000 pounds of cocoons were 
exported, realizing high prices. <A large silk establishment was erected 
at Savannah, which, in 1758, absorbed 10,000 pounds of cocoons, an ag- 
eregate which, in 1766, had enlarged to 20,000. During this period 
the annual export of raw silk ranged from 500 to 1,000 pounds. These 
were the halcyon days of silk culture. 

The withdrawal of government bounties in the last-named year 
caused an immediate decline in production, which, during the Revolu- 
tionary War, entirely ceased. The attention of the planters after the 
war being directed exclusively to cotton-raising, the silk culture was 
never revived. 

In South Carolina this interest had some prosperity in the ante-revo- 
lutionary times. The mother of the celebrated Pinckneys sent some 
raw silk produced on her plantation to England, where it was woven 
into tissues. Gowns made of it were presented to the mother of George 
III and to the Earl of Chesterfield; but, under the operation of the 
same causes which prostrated the Georgia business, the South Carolina 
silk culture disappeared. 

Silk culture was also encouraged by parliamentary bounties in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. In 1770 Dr. Franklin sent home from EKu- 
rope mulberry cuttings, silk-worms, and eggs. The following year a 
silk establishment was set up in Philadelphia, which, for several years, 
worked up large quantities of cocoons. A lady of Lancaster County 
raised cocoons from which a piece of silk of fifty yards was fabricated, 
and of this a court dress was sent to the Queen, who acknowledged the 
donation by a handsome present to the fair donor. 

New Jersey also raised groves of mulberry trees and produced co- 
coons of good quality in considerable quantities, as did also Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. In 1747 Governor Law appeared in silk coat 
and stockings of home production, and a few years later President 
Stiles, of Yale College, appeared at commencement in flowing robes of 
Connecticut silk. In 1770 Boston and New Haven contended for the 
supremacy in the silk trade. A flourishing manufactory was in opera-_ 
tion at Mansfield, Connecticut, and others at Ipswich, Massachusetts ; 
while Northampton was noted for the extent of its mulberry groves and 
nurseries. But all these enterprises gave way before the same causes 
which had ruined silk culture in the Southern States. At the opening 
of the present century scarce a vestige of this once-promising indus- 
try remained. Though silk culture has not witnessed any general revi- 
vals, yet in certain localities it seems to have been prosecuted to some 
extent. Mansfield, Connecticut, produced in 1839 about five tons of raw 
silk. At Washington, Pennsylvania, it has maintained itself continu- 
ously. It was introduced into the New York State Prison at Auburn in 
1841, and the first year produced $13,000 worth of sewing silk. It 
seemed to be gradually gaining in the country, when, about twenty-five 
years ago, the explosion of the Morus multicaulis speculation again 
prostrated it. Since that time it has been slowly recovering from that 
reaction. 

In 1840 the silk crop of the United States was estimated at 60,000 
pounds, worth about $250,000, In 1844 it had increased to 400,000 pounds, 
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worth about $1,500,000; by the census of 1850 it had fallen to 14,763 
pounds. The census of 1860 exhibited a still smaller aggregate, viz., 11,944. 
pounds, but the manufacture of sewing silk in Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New York showed a marked increase. 
The annual product of raw and manufactured silk in those States was 
set down at $5,000,000. Ribbons and small stuffs exhibited a very con- 
siderable enlargement. Since that time the basiness has made steady 
progress, 

As a nation we have special advantages in the prosecution of this 
great industry. The ante-revolutionary experiments demonstrated the 
physical capacity of the Atlantic slope from Massachusetts to Georgia 
for this culture. Other and more profitable investments of capital and 
labor absorbed the productive enterprise of this portion of our country, 
but we have reason to believe that the time has come when the silk 
culture may be recommenced with every prospect of profitable results. 
The Middle and Western States of our Union promise equal returns to 
this beautiful industry. 

But the Pacific slope seems to combine all the higher requisites of 
success. The soil of this region is admirably adapted to the white mul- 
berry, (Morus alba,) which is propagated with little effort, and grows 
with great luxuriance and of exquisite quality. The climate of Califor- 
nia, however, is the distinguishing element of its silk production. Ac- 
cording to an intelligent gentleman largely interested in the silk culture 
on the Pacific coast, the rain and damp of European climates destroy a 
large proportion of the grubs, while from this cause and from the pres- 
ence of explosive electricity from 25 to 75 per cent. of the silk-worms 
perish. Under the dry, elastic skies of California this waste is entirely 
avoided. Here is an advantage greatly compensating the higher prices 
of labor in this country. At the Paris Exposition of 1867 the finest 
cocoons in the entire concourse were from California. 

The Pacific silk culture enjoys special advantage in its exemption 
from the necessity of artificial heat to hatch the eges of the silk-worm. 
To transfer them from the cellar and expose them to the sun’s rays is 
amply sufficient. The baking process, which is so apt to dim the luster 
of the silk, is also an evil to which the California silk-grower is not sub- 
jected. The eggs produced in this genial climate are also in great de- 
mand in foreign countries. They are exported to points along the en- 
tire Pacific coast of North and South America, and even to China, Ja- 
pan, and Europe. The capital already invested is large. The most ex- 
tensive cocooneries are in the neighborhood of Santa Barbara. One 
large enterprise in that locality was started a few years ago with the 
planting of 10,000 mulberry trees, and in 1867 produced upward of 
300,000 cocoons of very superior character and market value. It is 
found that many of the localities of that State—unsuitable for cultiva- 
tion—will yield special facilities for silk culture. The foot-hills and 
plains along the western base of the Sierra Nevada will yet, it is very 
probable, become as noted for magnificent silk as the gorges of that 
mountain range have been for the production of the precious metals, 
or its intervening valley for stupendous crops of cereals. 

The progress of silk culture in California has been hampered by a lack 
of proper understanding of its processes. The silk-worm is a delicate 
animal, requiring close attention to the conditions essential to its growth 
and health. The year 1869 witnessed a great drawback to the silk busi- 
ness from unskillful operations. In the fall of 1868 it was estimated 
that there were in the State 1,000,090 live cocoons, and that these 
produced butterflies which laid 100,000,000 eggs. Many silk-growers 
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placed their eggs in ice boxes, and consequently lost them. The growth 
of mulberry trees had not been secured commensurate with such de- 
mand upon them, and the supply of food for the worms was not forth- 
coming. 

Until this preliminary requisite of success is fully secured, it will be 
necessary to export a large proportion of the eggs produced; but a large 
and increasing export trade is reported. California eggs have attained 
a high reputation in Europe, and especially in France, producing worms 
which are exempt from most of the diseases which destroy so large a pro- 
portion of the worms of those regions. 

The light of increasing experience cannot fail to remove many of the 
hindrances to the industry in this State and to extend it to the entire 
Pacific slope. The profits to be derived from an intelligent pursuit of 
the silk business in all its branches have, as yet, been very imperfectly 
indicated. The difficulty of feeding worms, resulting from the back- 
ward growth of the mulberry, is necessarily but temporary, and decreases 
with each year. Immense nurseries have already been established, from 
which orchards are constantly being set out. From a number of au- 
thentie cases reported, the experience of Mr. J. N. Hoag may be selected 
as illustrating the results of the application of practical intelligence to 
this business with a small outlay of capital. In 1868 he fed the leaves 
of Morus multicaulis trees, covering three and a half acres, to silk- 
worms, commencing June 1, and closing July 25. As the product 
of this feeding he sold 486 ounces and 134 pennyweights of eggs, at $4 
per ounce, amounting to $1,946 70. He retained for himself and friends 
egos valued at $1,897 50, and sold perforated cocoons worth $75 30, 
making a total receipt of $3,922. From this, deducting $472 for labor 
and other expenses, he found he had cleared $1,000 per acre with but 
60 days’ work. 

But the production of eggs is by no means the principal source of 
profit in the silk business. In its present preliminary of course it will 
absorb the bulk of the capital and labor available for the enterprise, 
but when this industry shall have developed its fall proportions, it is 
beyond doubt that the egg trade will be but a subordinate pursuit. Yet 
it is capable of immense expansion. By the system of dwarfing the 
trees it is possible to obtain double the amount of foliage that can be 
secured under the orchard system. ‘Two crops of leaves per acre, weigh- 
ing 64,000 pounds, may be raised, which, at the rate of 100 pounds of 
reeled silk, give 640 pounds of silk as the produce of a single acre. 
Even the poorer quality of reeled silk is worth $7 per pound, while that 
produced in California from the tri-voltine Japanese worms sells in San 
Francisco market at $9 per pound. But taking the lower prices as the 
average, and the gross product of reeled silk per acre is not less than 
$4,480. The gross expenses of the operation are estimated at $2,140, 
showing a net profit of $2,340 per acre by combining the egg business 
with the reeling of silk. 

The fabrication of silk properly belongs to manufacturing, and not to 
agricultural industry. This business is, of course, in its infancy on the 
Pacific coast, yet some very promising enterprises have been started. 
A company at San José has erected an establishment intended to em- 
brace some 40 looms. The stock has also been subscribed for another 
establishment of similar character at San Francisco. The census of 1860 
returned in the United States 95 establishments for the manufacture of 
silk and fancy goods, fringes and trimmings; that is, all kinds of sulk 
fabrics, while the establishments for the preparation of the fiber in the 
form of thread and twist numbered 42; total, 137. The entire capital 
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invested in silk manufacture was $2,938,680, consuming $3,906,290 worth 
of raw material, paying $1,035,308 for the labor of 1,523 male and 3,837 
female operatives, and producing an annual value of $6,589,171. The 
net profit amounted to $2,647,573, or over 90 per cent. on the capital 
invested. The returns of the census of 1870 are not yet sufficiently 
embodied to admit of a comparison. It is evident, however, that this 
manufacturing interest has enlarged in its value and proportions during 
the decade just closing. When we observe that the people of the United 
States import annually over $30,000,000 worth of silk goods, the scope 
of expansion of the silk enterprise is enormous. 

The observations of scientific silk culturists in France and Italy have 
developed some very clear generalizations illustrating the capacity of 
different parts of a country to produce mulberry trees and silk-worms. 

First. The culture of the mulberry tree and the breeding of silk-worms 
is possible up to a very high northern limit, fixed by the frequent recur- 
rence of the temperature of 77° FE, 

Second. The limit of the mulberry is about the same as that of the 
grape. The climatic conditions essential to the suecess of either is 
about the same. 

Third. The mulberry is successfully raised in Europe, and may be in 
America, on the sides of mountains, up to an elevation the mean annual 
temperature of which is 49° F, 

Fourth. Damp or stormy climates are unfit for the breeding of the 
silk-worm. 

Fifth. Malarial exhalations from Swamps or marshes are injurious to 
the health of silk-worms. 

Sixth. This industry is generally more successful when pursued in 
connection with other enterprises than when pursued independently. 
Under these conditions it is believed that a very large portion of the 
public lands of the United States is suited to the silk industry. It is 
thus presented as one of the elements of wealth leading to an early 
settlement of the public domain. 

Lespectfully submitted. 
JOS. S. WILSON, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


The Honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Instructions to United States registers and receivers and surveyors general 
m relation to the survey and entry of mining claims under the provisions 


of the act of Congress approved July 26, 1866, “granting the right of way 


to ditch and canal owners over the public lands, and for other purposes,” 
and the act amendatory thereof, approved July 9, 1870. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Office, August 8, 1870. 

GENTLEMEN: The original mining act of July 26, 1866, (14 U.S. 
Stat., p. 251,) having been amended in adding to its provisions addi- 
tional sections 12 to 17, inclusive, by the act of Congress approved 
July 9, 1870, it becomes my duty to prescribe, for your information and 
observance, the following regulations, to wit: 

1. By the twelfth section of the amendatory act, placer claims, in- 
cluding all forms of deposit, excepting veins of quartz or other rock in 


place, are made subject to entry and patent under similar circumstances, 
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conditions, and like proceedings as contemplated in the original act for 
vein or lode claims. 

Placer claims on surveyed lands are authorized to be entered by legal 
subdivisions, no special survey or plat in such case being required, at 
the rate of $2 50 per acre. In regard to placer claims, however, the 
amendatory law restricts their extent in respect to locations made after 
the date of its passage to not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres for 
any one person or association of persons, such location being required to 
conform to the government surveys and not to interfere with any bona 
fide preémption or homestead claims upon agricultural lands. 

2. The act further provides for the subdivision of forty-acre legal 
subdivisions into ten-acre tracts, and authorizes two or more persons, or 
association of persons, having contiguous claims of any size, although 
less than ten acres each, to make joint entry of such minor subdivisions, 
all bona fide preémption or homestead claims upon agricultural lands 
being protected by law. The surveyors general are, therefore, hereby 
authorized to have such subdivisions into ten-acre tracts made by their 
deputies when applied for by claimants, numbering each ten-acre tract 
with consecutive numbers of claims in the township, as in the case of 
other mineral surveys; and if the service is performed by county and 
local surveyors, aS authorized by the sixteenth section of the amendatory 
act, it will be the duty of the surveyor general to verify the surveys so exe- 
cuted, and, if found correctly done, to adopt the same and certify the 
fact, appending his approval as in cases where surveys are made under 
his own direction. The expense of such subdividing is required to be 
defrayed by the mining claimants. 

3. In the thirteenth section it is declared that in the absence of any 
adverse claim where said person or association, they and their grantors, 
shall have held and worked their said claims for a period equal to the 
time prescribed by the statute of limitations for mining claims of the 
State or Territory where the same may be situated, evidence of such 
possession and working of the claims for such period shall be sufficient 
to establish a right to a patent thereto, subject to any hen which may 
have attached to such claim prior to the issue of said patent. 

The foregoing provision is construed to apply as well to lode as to 
placer claims, and should Jessen the amount of proof usually required to 
establish a right to a patent. 

4, In the fourteenth section it is provided that all ex parte affidavits 
required under the original and amendatory acts may be verified before 
any officer authorized to administer oaths within the land district in 
which the claims are situated. | 

5. By the fifteenth section it is declared that registers and receivers 
are entitled to the same fees for services in mining cases as are provided 
by law for like services under other acts of Congress, the rates of allow- 
ance being specifically given in our circular dated July 25, 1870. 

6. By the sixteenth section the interdict placed by the act of March 
3, 1853, “that none other than township lines shall be surveyed where 
the lands are mineral,” is repealed, this provision of law being referable 
to surveys in California only; the extension of the lines of future sur- 
veys over the lands mentioned in this section applies exclusively to that 
State. The requirement, however, in the last proviso of the same sec- 
tion, “that nothing herein contained shall require the survey of waste or 
useless lands,” is a principle of general application, and surveyors general 
will refrain from extending the lines of public surveys over such waste 
lands which are considered to be those covered by alkali to a depth cal- 
culated to prevent the growing of crops, moving sand, or other sandy 
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plains of great extent, and abrupt or snowy mountains not known to 
contain mineral deposits. 

7. Section seventeen authorizes the extension of the rights conferred 
by sections 5, 8, and 9 of the original mining act to all public lands 
affected by this law, and subjects all patents granted or preémptions or | 
homesteads allowed, to any vested or accrued water rights, or rights 
to ditches and reservoirs used in connection with such water rights as 
may have been acquired under, or recognized by, the said ninth section, 
said section declaring further that nothing in the act shall be construed 
to repeal, or in any way affect, the act granting the right of way and 
other privileges to aid in the construction of a draining and exploring 
tunnel to the Comstock lode in the State of Nevada, approved July 25, 
1866, (14 U.S. Stat., p. 242.) 7 

8. The per diem allowance to deputy surveyors, including all ex- 
penses of assistants for surveys of mineral claims, as stipulated in our 
circular letter of January 14, 1867, has been in several cases found quite 
inadequate, and that, consequently, parties, in order to induce deputies 
to make the surveys, have found it necessary to pay additional sums as 
on private account. To avoid such results the surveyors general are 
hereby authorized to increase the maximum per diem allowance accord- 
ing to the difficulty of the service, taking care, however, to have the 
work performed on the most economical seale by skillful and responsible 
surveyors, and in no case to exceed a maximum of $20 per day. 

In each case where an allowance is made of over $10 per day, the 
reasons showing the necessity for doing so must be stated in the con- 
tract and then reported to this office, and it must be understood that 
no extra compensation, under any circumstances whatever, is to be ex- 
acted or received by the deputy, under penalty of forfeiting the con- 
tract and exclusion from the public surveying service. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS RELATIVE TO OBTAINING PATENTS FOR MINING 
CLAIMS. : 


With reference to the proceedings necessary to obtain patents for 
lode and placer claims under the provisions of the acts of Congress 
above mentioned, the following is communicated : 

9. The mining enactments limit the right to apply for and receive 
patents for mining claims to claimants— 

First. Who have oceupied and improved their claims according to 
the local customs or rules of miners; or, 

Second. Who haye, by themselves or their grantors, held and worked 
their claims for a period equal to the time prescribed by the statute of 
limitations for mining claims of the State or Territory where the same 
may be situated. 

Third. Who have expended in actual labor and improvements upon 
their respective claims an amount of not less than one thousand dollars iA 
and, 

Fourth. In regard to whose possession there is no controversy or op- 
posing claim. 

Unless, therefore, applicants for mining patents are properly within 
these requirements they are not in a condition to avail themselves of 
the privileges extended by the laws referred to. 


THE APPLICATION. 


10. This must be in writing, and must be filed in the office of the 
register and receiver of the land district in which the claim lies. It 
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must distinctly state the name of the applicant, and whether the claim 
is applied for by an individual, an association, or an incorporation; the 
name and extent of the claim; the character of the ore; the mining 
district, county, and State; the date of its original location according 
to the mining customs; where the same was recorded ; whether the ap- 
plicant claims as a locator or purchaser; give a description of the 
premises claimed, and the nature of the improvements made or labor 
performed; and finally the application should state that the claimant 
has posted a ‘“ diagram” of the claim in a conspicuous place thereon, 
together with notice of his intention to apply for a patent, giving the 
date of such posting. 

11. With the above application the claimant must file a copy of the 
“diagram” posted on the claim, which diagram must represent the 
boundaries of the premises, as fixed by the local laws, customs, or rules 
of miners; and when the claim lies upon surveyed land, it must also 
show its relation to the public surveys. 

12. Diagrams of PLACER claims upon SURVEYED lands must rep- 
resent the swhdivision of the public lands which the claimant desires to 
enter, as the act requires such entries, in their exterior limits, to con- 
form to such legal subdivisions. 

13. With said diagram must be filed a copy of the “ notice” posted 
upon the claim. 

This should state the name of the claimant, describe the claim, give 
the names of adjoining claims, or, if none adjoin, the names of the 
nearest claims; state whether it is a placer or rock claim; if the 
former, the approximate area; if the latter, the estimated extent of 
surface ground, and the number of feet claimed on the course of the 
vein, distinctly stating the name of the lode and the character of the 
vein exposed; the mining district, county, and State in which it lies; 
whether upon surveyed or unsurveyed lands; if the former, in what 
section, township, and range; if the latter, the location of the claim 
relatively to some well-known natural object or land-mark in the vicin- 
ity, and finally the notice should state that it is the intention of the 
claimants to apply for a patent for the premises therein designated, 
and upon which it is posted. 

14. There should also be filed with the application satisfactory evi- 
dence that the applicant has the possessory right to the claim, agreeably 
to the local laws or customs of miners. This should consist of a certified 
copy of the laws or customs of the miners of the district in force at the 
date of the location of the claim, and of a certificate, under seal, of the 
county or mining recorder, giving a copy of the record of the origi- 
nal location of the claim, with name or names of the locators, and if 
the applicant claims as a purchaser, an abstract of title should be filed, 
tracing the right of possession from the original locators to the appl- 
cant for patent. Where applicants furnish satisfactory evidence that 
they and their grantors have held and worked their claims for a period 
equal to the time prescribed by the statute of limitations of mining 
claims of the State or Territory where the same may be situated, such 
evidence being sufficient to establish a right to a patent for a claim so 
held and worked, upon compliance with tlie other provisions of the law 
and instructions, the proofs enumerated under this subdivision (14) of 
the instructions are not required. 

15. Proof of citizenship is required. Where the applicant is acor- 
poration, a copy of their charter or certificate of incorporation may be 
filed in lieu of evidence of citizenship. Incase, however, the applicant is 
an individual or an association of persons unincorporated, aftidavits of 
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citizenship, or of having filed declarations of intention to become citi- 
zens, Should be filed. 

16. Upon filing these papers, the register and receiver will give 
the same careful examination, and if found to be regular the register 
will order the publication of the “ notice” for ninety days in a newspaper 
published nearest the location of the claim; but before ordering such 
publication, the register will, in future, require the claimant to enter 
into an agreement with the publisher, to the effect that no claim or de- 
mand shall be made against the United States for the payment of such 
publication, and the register will decline to order the publication until 
such written agreement shall have been filed in his office. The cost of 
the publication of notice will, therefore, not be estimated by the surveyor 
general in future cases. 

17. The register will also post copies of the said “notice” and “ diagram” 
in his office for ninety days, and upon forwarding the case to this office 
will certify that they were so posted. 

18. On the expiration of the ninety days, the claimant or his duly 
authorized agent must file with the register his own affidavit, supported 
by that of atleast one other person cognizant of the fact, that said 
“notice” and ‘+ diagram” were posted in a conspicuous place upon the claim 
for the period of ninety consecutive days, giving the date of the same. 
The affidavit of the publisher must also be filed to the effect that the 
notice, a printed copy of which should be attached, was published in 
his newspaper for ninety days, giving the dates on which such publica- 
tion cominenced and ended, and that he has received payment in full 
for the same. 

19. These affidavits may be taken before the register and receiver 
or any officer authorized to administer oaths within their district, but 
if taken before a magistrate, without an official seal, his official charac- 
ter must be authenticated under seal by the county clerk in the usual 
manner. 

20. If all the proof furnished is satisfactory to the register and re- 
ceiver, and no adverse claim has been filed, those officers will, at the end 
of the ninety days, so inform the applicant for patent and the surveyor 
general, which last-named officer will make an estimate of the expense 
of surveying and platting the claim, except in the case of placer claims 
on surveyed land where no further survey is required ; and when the 
claimant shall have deposited the amount so estimated with any assist- 


ant United States treasurer or designated depository in favor of the. 


United States Treasurer, to be passed to the credit of the fund created 
by “individual depositors for surveys of the public lands,” and shall 
have filed with the surveyor general one of the duplicate certificates of 
deposit, that officer will order the claim to be surveyed and platted in 
accordance with the regulations of this office governing mineral sur- 
veys, except in cases where the claimant has had a preliminary survey 
made by the United States deputy surveyor, for the purpose of perfect- 
ing the diagram and notice posted on the claim, in which case such pre- 
liminary survey may be platted and adopted by the surveyor general 
for the final survey. Copies of plat and field-notes of survey are to be 
sent to the register and receiver and to the General Land Office, the 
latter accompanied by the certificate of deposit. 

21. The register and receiver will examine the returns of the sur- 
vey, and, if found satisfactory, will allow the entry to be completed at 
the rate of five dollars per acre, or fractional part of an acre, for lode 
claims, or two dollars and fifty cents per acre, or factional part of an 
acre, for placer claims, and transmit all the papers on their files bear- 
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ing upon the case to the General Land Office, together with their 
joint opinion thereon, so that a patent may be issued if all is found 
regular. 

22. In regard to placer claims on surveyed land, where the claimant 
applies to enter one hundred and sixty acres in legal subdivisions, no 
survey and plat of the claim are required; the entry in that case being 
allowed to be completed at the local land office as soon as satisfactory 
proof has been made after the expiration of ninety days’ notice and 
publication, provided no adverse claimant has appeared in the mean- 
time. 

23. Where the claimant of a placer mine desires the subdivision of 
a quarter section, the service may be performed by county and local 
surveyors at the expense of the claimant, as required by law. | 


ADVERSE CLAIMANTS. 


24. The sixth section of the mining act of July 26, 1866, provides 
that ‘“ whenever any adverse claimants to any mine, located and claimed 
as aforesaid, shall appear before the approval of the survey as pro- 
vided in the third section of this act, all proceedings shall be stayed 
until a final settlement and adjudication, in the courts of competent ju- 
risdiction, of the rights of possession to such claim, when a patent may 
issue as in other cases.” 

An opposing claimant must file his adverse notice with the register 
and receiver, and in order that it may appear to those officers whether 
or not the adverse claim is such an one as is contemplated by the said 
sixth section they will require the opposing claimant to present his affi- 
davit, setting out in detail the nature of his adverse claim, stating when 
and how it originated, whether by purchase or by location, the names 
of all the original locators, with a certified copy of the original location 
from the mining recorder’s office, and if he claims as a purchaser, an 
abstract of title, certified by the said recorder. tracing the title to the 
possession from the original locators to the claimant, should be furnished. 

Such affidavit and accompanying papers will be carefully examined 
by the register and receiver, and if, in their judgment, an adverse 
claim is made out they will suspend all further action on the applica- 
tion for patent until an adjustment is had in the local courts ; if they 
find otherwise they will refuse to suspend, but in either event the papers 
filed both by the applicant for patent and the adverse claimant will be 
referred to this office for review, when the decision of the register and 
receiver will either be affirmed or set aside, and all parties in interest 
notified of the result. 

25. In the case of placer claims upon surveyed lands where no sur- 
vey is required, the adverse claimant should appear before the entry iS 
made; but if, from any cause, such adverse claimant should be unable 
to appear within the time specified, and should appear before the patent 
is issued, the register will nevertheless take his sworn statement, and 
transmit it to the General Land Office for such action as the. Commis- 
sioner may deem proper. 

26. When the parties are notified that an adverse claim is made out 
it then becomes the duty of the adverse claimant immediately to com- 
mence action in court, and to prosecute the same to final judgment or 
decree, by which the further proceedings of this office will be governed ; 
yet in default of such suit being instituted within a reasonable time the 
original claim will be dealt with as if no adverse interest had been 
asserted. : 
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You will afford every facility to parties desiring to avail themselves 
of the privileges accorded by these enactments, and when cases are 
completed promptly report them to this office. | 

Monthly returns must be made of all entries of lode and placer claims, 
with details specifically showing what lands have been so entered. : 

Copies of both the mining acts of July 26, 1866, and July 9, 1870, 
are hereto appended. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOS. S. WILSON, 
Commissioner. 
To UNITED STATES REGISTERS AND 
RECEIVERS AND SURVEYORS GENERAL. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
August 9, 1870.. 


Approved : 
J. D. COX, 
Secretary. 


(A.) 
Cuap. CCLXII. 


AN ACT granting the right of way to ditch and canal owners over the public lands and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the mineral lands of the public domain, both surveyed and un- 
surveyed, are hereby declared to be free and open to exploration and occupation by all 
citizens of the United States, and those who have declared their intention to be- 
come citizens, subject to such regulations as may be prescribed by law, and subject also 
to the locai customs or rules of miners in the several mining districts, so far as the same 
may not be in conflict with the laws of the United States. 

Src. 2. And beit further enacted, That whenever any person, or association of persons, 
claim a vein or lode of quartz, or other rock in place, bearing gold, silver, cinnabar, or 
copper, having previously occupied and improved the same according to the local cus- 
toms or rules of miners in the district where the same is situated, and having expended 
in actual labor and improvements thereon an amount of not less than one thousand 
dollars, and in regard to whose possession there is no controversy or opposing claim, it 
shall and may be lawful for said claimant, or association of claimants, to file in the 
local land office a diagram of the same, so extended laterally or otherwise as to conform 
to the local laws, customs, and rules of miners, and to enter such tract and receive a 
patent therefor, granting such mine, together with the right to follow such vein or 
lode, with its dips, angles, and variations to any depth, although it may enter the land 
adjoining, which land adjoining shall be sold subject to this condition. 

SEC. 3. And be it further enacted, That upon the filing of the diagram as provided in 
the second section of this act, and posting the same in a conspicuous place on the claim, 
together with a notice of intention to apply for a patent, the register of the land office 
Shall publish a notice of the same in a newspaper published nearest to the location of 
said claim, and shall also post such notice in his office for the period of ninety days; 
and after the expiration of said period, if no adverse claim shall have been filed, it 
shall be the duty of the surveyor general, upon application of the party, to survey the 
premises and make a plat thereof, indorsed with his approval, designating the number 
and description of the location, the value of the labor and improvements, and the char- 
acter of the vein exposed; and upon the payment to the proper officer of five dollars 
per acre, together with the cost of such survey, plat, and notice, and giving satisfac- 
tory evidence that said diagram and notice have been posted on the claim during said 
period of ninety days, the register of the land office shall transmit to the General Land 
Office said plat, survey, and description, and a patent shall issue for the same there- 
upon. But said plat, survey, or description shall in no case cover more than one vein 
or lode, aud no patent shall issue for more than one vein or lode, which shall be ex- 
pressed in the patent issued. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That when such location and entry of a mine shall 
be upon unsurveyed lands, it shall and may be lawful, after the extension thereto of the 
public surveys, to adjust the surveys to the limits of the premises according to the lo- 
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cation and possession and plat aforesaid; and the surveyor general may, in extending 
the surveys, vary the same from a rectangular form to suit the circumstances of the 
country and the local rules, laws, and customs of miners: Provided, That no location 
hereafter made shall exceed two hundred feet in length along the vein for each locator, 
with an additional claim for discovery to the discoverer of the lode, with the right to 
follow such vein to any depth, with all its dips, variations, and angles, together with a 
reasonable quantity of surface for the convenient working of the same, as fixed by lo- 
cal rules: And provided further, That no person may make more than one location on 
the same lode, and not more than three thousand feet shall be taken in any one claim 
by any association of persons. 

Src. 5. And be it further enacted. That as a further condition of sale, in the absence of 
necessary legislation by Congress, the local legislature of any State or Territory may 
provide rules for working mines involving easements, drainage, and other necessary 
means to their complete development; and those conditions shall be fully expressed in 
the patent. 

Suc. 6. And be it further enacted, That whenever any adverse claimants to any mine, 
located and claimed as aforesaid, shall appear before the approval of the survey, as 
provided in the third section of this act, all proceedings shall be stayed until final set- 
tlement and adjudication, in the courts of competent jurisdiction, of the rights of pos- 
session to such claim, when a patent may issue as in other cases. 

Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That the President of the United States be, and is 
hereby, authorized to establish additional land districts, and to appoint the necessary 
officers under existing laws, wherever he may deem the same necessary for the public 
convenience in executing the provisions of this act. 

Src. 8. And be it further enacted, That the right of way for the construction of high- 
ways over public lands, not reserved for public uses, is hereby granted. 

Src. 9. And be it further enacted, That whenever, by priority of possession, rights to 
the use of water for mining, agricultural, manufacturing, or other purposes, have vested 
and accrued and the same are recognized and acknowledged by the local customs, laws, 
and the decisions of courts, the possessors and owners of such vested rights shall be 
maintained and protected in the same; and the right of way for the construction of 
ditches and canals for the purposes aforesaid is hereby acknowledged and confirmed : 
Provided, however, That whenever, after the passage of this act, any person or persons 
shall, in the construction of any ditch or canal, injure or damage the possession of any 
settler on the public domain, the party committing such injury or damage shall be lia- 
ble to the party injured for such injury or damage. 

Src. 10. And be it further enacted, That wherever, prior to the passage of this act, 
upon the lands heretofore designated as mineral lands, which have been excluded from 
survey and sale, there have been homesteads made by citizens of the United States, ur 
persons who have declared their intention to become citizens, which homesteads have 
been made, improved, and used for agricultural purposes, and upon which there have 
been no valuable mines of gold, silver, cinnabar, or copper discovered, and which are 
properly agricultural lands, the said settlers or owners of such homesteads shall have 
a right of preémption thereto, and shall be entitled to purchase the same at the price 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, and in quantity not to exceed one hun- 
dred and sixty acres; or said parties may avail themselves of the provisions of the act 
of Congress approved May twenty, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, entitled “An act 
to secure homesteads to actual settlers on the public domain,” and acts amendatory 
thereof. 

Suc. 11. And be it further enacted, That upon the survey of the lands aforesaid, the 
Secretary of the Interior may designate and set apart such portions of the said lands 
as are clearly agricultural lands, which lands shall thereafter be subject to preémption 
and sale as other public lands of the United States, and subject to all the laws and reg- 
ulations applicable to the same. 

Approved July 26, 1866. 


(B.) 


[ PuBLtic—No. 147. ] 


AN ACT to amend ‘‘An act granting the right of way to ditch and canal owners over the public lands, and 
tor other purposes.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act granting the right of way to ditch and canal owners 
over the public lands, and for other purposes, approved July twenty-six, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding thereto the follow- 
ing additional sections, numbered twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, and sev- 
enteen, respectively, which shall hereafter constitute and form a part of the aforesaid 
act. 
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Src. 12. And be it further enacted, That claims, usually called “ placers,” including all 
forms of deposit, excepting veins of quartz, or other rock in place, shall be subject to 
entry and patent under this act, under like circumstances and conditions, and upon 
similar proceedings, as are provided for vein or lode claims: Provided, That where the 
lands have been previously surveyed by the United States, the entry in its exterior 
limits shall conform to the legal subdivisions of the public lands, no further survey or 
plat in such case being required, and the lands may be paid for at the rate of two dol- 
lars and fifty cents per acre: Provided further, That legal subdivisions of forty acres 
may be subdivided into ten-acre tracts; and that two or more persons, or associations 
of persons, having contiguous claims of any size, although such claims may be less 
than ten acres each, may make joint entry thereof: And provided further, That no lo- 
cation of a placer claim, hereafter made, shall exceed one hundred and sixty acres for 
any one person or association of persons, which location shall conform to the United 
States surveys; and nothing in this section contained shall defeat or impair any bona 
Jide preémption or homestead claim upon agricultural lands, or authorize the sale of the 
- improvements of any bona fide settler to any purchaser. 

Src. 13. And be it further enacted, That where said person or association, they and 
their grantors, shall have held and worked their said claims for a period equal to the 
time prescribed by the statute of limitations for mining claims of the State or Terri- 
tory where the same may be situated, evidence of such possession and working of the 
claims for such period shall be sufficient to establish a right to a patent thereto under 
this act, in the absence of any adverse claim: Provided, however, That nothing in this 
act shall be deemed to impair any lien which may have attached in any way whatever 
to any mining claim or property thereto attached prior to the issuance of a patent. 

Src. 14. And be it further enacted, That all ex parte affidavits required to be made un- 
der this act, or the act of which it is amendatory, may be verified before any officer 
authorized to administer oaths within the land district where the claims may be sit- 
uated. 

Src. 15. And be it further enacted, That registers and receivers shall receive the same 
fees for services under this act as are provided by law for like services under other acts 
of Congress; and that effect shall be given to the foregoing act according to such reg- 
ulations as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 

SEC. 16. And be it further enacted, That so much of the act of March third, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three, entitled “An act to provide for the survey of the public lands 
in California, the granting of preémption rights, and for other purposes,” as provides 
that none other than township lines shall be surveyed where the lands are mineral, is 
hereby repealed. And the public surveys are hereby extended over. all such lands: 
Provided, That all subdividing of surveyed lands into lots less than one hundred and 
sixty acres may be done by county and local surveyors at the expense of the claimants ; 
And provided further, That nothing herein contained shall require the survey of waste 
or useless lands. 

SEC. 17. And be it further enacted, That none of the rights conforred by sections five, 
eight, and nine, of the act to which this act is amendatory shall be abrogated by this 
act, and the same are hereby extended to all public lands affected by this act; and all 
patents granted, or preémption or homesteads allowed, shall be subject to any vested 
and accrued water rights, or rights to ditches and reservoirs used in connection with 
such water rights as may have been acquired under or recognized by the ninth section 
of the act of which this act isamendatory. But nothing in this act shall be construed 
to repeal, impair, or in any way affect the provisions of the “Act granting to A. Sutro 
the right of way and other privileges to aid in the construction of a draining and ex- 
ploring tunnel to the Comstock lode, in the State of Nevada,” approved July twenty- 
fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six. 

Approved July 9, 1870. 


Instructions showing the manner of proceeding to obtain title to public lands, 
by purchase, by location with warrants or agricultural college scrip, by 
preemption, and homestead. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 23, 1870. 
The following is communicated in reference to the manner of acquiring 
title to the public lands under different laws of Congress: 
There are two classes of public lands, the one class at $1 25 per acre, 
which is designated as minimum, and the other at $250 per acre, or 
double minimum. 
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Title may be acquired by purchase at public sale, or by ordinary “ pri- 
vate entry,” and in virtue of the preémption and homestead laws. 

1. At public sale where lands are “ offered” at public auction to the 
highest bidder, either pursuant to proclamation by the President, or 
es blic notice given in accordance with directions from the General Land 

ffice. 

BY “PRIVATE ENTRY” OR LOCATION. 


9. The lands of this class liable to disposal are those which have been 
offered at public sale, and thereafter remain unsold, and which have not 
been subsequently reserved or otherwise withdrawn from market. In 
this class of offered and unreserved public lands the following steps 
may be taken to acquire title: 


CASH PURCHASES. 


3. The applicant must present a written application to the register for 
the district in which the land desired is situated, describing the tract he 
wishes to purchase, giving its area. Thereupon the register, if-the tract 
is vacant, will so certify to the receiver, stating the price, and the apphi- 
cant must then pay the amount of the purchase money. 

The receiver will then issue to the purchaser a duplicate receipt, and 
at the close of the month the register and receiver will make returns of 
the sale to the General Land Office, from whence, when the proceedings 
are found regular, a patent or complete title will be issued ; and on sur- 
render of the duplicate receipt such patent will be delivered, at the op- . 
tion of the patentee, either by the Commissioner at Washington, or by 
the register at the district land office. 


LOCATIONS WITH WARRANTS. 


4. Application must be made as in cash cases, but must be accompa- 
nied by a warrant duly assigned as the consideration for the land; yet 
where the tract is $250 per acre, the party, in addition to the surren- 
dered warrant, must pay in cash $1 25 per acre, as the warrant is in 
satisfaction of only so many acres at $1 25 per acre as are contained in 
the tract located. 

A duplicate certificate of location will then be furnished the party, to 
be held until the patent is delivered, as in cases of cash sales. 

The following fees are chargeable by the land officers, and the several 
amounts must be paid at the time of location : 


For a 40-acre warrant, 50 cents each to the register and receiver—Total. . ---- $1 00 
For a 60-acre warrant, 75 cents each to the register and receiver—Total...--- 1 50 
For an 80-acre warrant, $1 00 each to the register and receiver—Total.....---- 2 00 
For a 120-acre warrant, $1 50 each to the register and receiver—Total. ---.---- 3 00 
For a 160-acre warrant, $2 00 each to the register and receiver—Total. .-.. ---- 4 00 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE SCRIP. 


5. This scrip may be used— 

First. In the location of lands at “private entry,” but when so used 
is only applicable to lands not mineral which may be subject to private 
entry at $1 25 per acre, yet is restricted to a technical “ quarter section ;” 
that is, lands embraced by the quarter-section lines indicated on the 
official plats of survey, or it may be located on a part of a ‘6 quarter 
section,” where such part is taken as in full for a quarter, but it cannot 
be applied to different subdivisions to make an area equivalent to a 
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quarter section. The manner of proceeding to acquire title with this 
class of paper is the same as in cash and warrant cases, the fees to be 
paid being the same as on warrants. The location of this scrip at pri- 
vate entry is restricted to three sections in each township of land. 
Second. In payment of preémption claims in the same manner and 
under the same rules and regulations as govern the application to pre- 
émptions of military land warrants; this, too, without regard to the 
limitation as to the quantity located in a township or in any one State. 


PREEMPTIONS ADMISSIBLE TO THE EXTENT OF ONE QUARTER SECTION’ 
OR ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY ACRES. 


6. These may be made under the general preémption laws of 4th Sep- 
tember, 1841, (5 U.S. Stat., p. 455,) and 3d March, 1843, (vol. 5, p. 619,) 
as extended by act of June 2, 1862, (vol. 12, p. 413,) upon “offered” and 
‘‘unoffered” Jands, and upon any of the unsurveyed lands belonging to 
the United States to which the Indian title is extinguished, although in 
the case of unsurveyed lands no definite proceedings can be had as to 
the completion of the title until after the Surveys shall have been ex- 
tended and are officially returned to the district land office. 

7. The act of 3d March, 1853, (10 U. S. Stat., p. 244,) extends the 
preemption for one quarter, or 160 acres, at $2 50 per acre, to every 
‘“‘alternate” United States or reserved section along the line of rail- 
roads. 

8. The act of 27th March, 1854, (vol. 10, p. 269, chap. XXV,) pro- 
tects the right of settlers on sections along the line of railroads where 
settlement existed prior to withdrawal, and in such cases allows the 
tract to be taken by preémptors at $1 25 per acre. Copies of these 
laws, marked A, B, C, and D, will be found herewith. 

J. Where the tract is “offered” land the party must file with the dis- 
trict land office his declaratory statement as to the fact of his settle- 
ment within thirty days from the date of said settlement, and within 
one year from that date must appear before the register and receiver 
and make proof of his actual residence on and cultivation of the tract, 
and secure the same by paying cash, or by filin g warrant or agricultural 
college scrip duly assigned to the preémptor. 

10. Where the tract has been surveyed and not offered at public sale, 
the claimant must file his declaratory statement within three months 
from date of settlement, and make proof and payment within eighteen 
months after the expiration of the three months allowed for filing his 
declaratory notice; or, in other words, within twenty-one months from 
date of settlement. 

11. Should the settler in either of the aforesaid cases die before estab- 
lishing his claim within the period limited by law, the title may be per- 
fected by the executor, administrator, or one of the heirs, by making 
the requisite proof of settlement and paying for the land; the entry to 
be made in the name of “the heirs” of the deceased Settler, and the 
patent will be issued accordingly. 

12. Where settlements are made on unsurveyed lands, settlers are 
required, within three months after date of receipt at the district land 
office, of the approved plat of the township embracing their claims, to 
file their declaratory statement with the register of the proper land 
office, and thereafter to make proof and payment for the tract within 
eighteen months from the expiration of said three months. 

Where settlers claim preémption rights under the aforesaid special 
act of March 27, 1854, (10 U.S. Stat., p. 269,) they are now required to 
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file declaratory statements, and make proof and payment in like manner 
as other preémptors. 

The act of March 3, 1843, prohibits a second filing of a declaratory 
statement by any preémptor qualified at the date of his first filing where 
said filing has been in all respects legal. Where the first filing, how- 
ever, is illegal from any cause, he has the right to make a second and 
legal filing. 


LAWS EXTENDING THE HOMESTEAD PRIVILEGE. 


13. The original homestead act of May 20, 1862, gives to every citi- 
zen, and to those who had declared their intentions to become such, 
the right to a homestead on surveyed lands. This is conceded to the 
extent of one quarter section, or 160 acres, at $1 25 per acre, or 80 acres 
of double minimum in any organized district embracing surveyed public 
lands. 

14. To obtain homesteads the party must, in connection with his 
application, make an affidavit before the register or receiver that he is 
over the age of twenty-one, or the head of a family; that he is a citizen 
of the United States, or has declared his intention to become such, and 
that the entry is made for his exclusive use and benefit and for actual 
settlement and cultivation. 

15. Where the applicant has made actual settlement on the land he 
desires to enter, but is prevented by reason of bodily infirmity, distance, 
or other good cause, from personal attendance at the district land office, 
the affidavit may be made before the clerk of the court for the county 
within which the land is situated. 

16. The amendatory act of 21st March, 1864, (13 U. S. Stat., p. 35,) 
relaxes the requirements of personal attendance at the district office 
to persons in the military or naval service, where the party’s family, 
or some member, és residing on the land that it is desired to enter, and 
upon which a bona fide improvement and cultivation had been made. 
In such cases the said act of 1864 allows the beneficiary to make the 
affidavit before the officer commanding in the branch of service in which 
he may be engaged, and the same may be filed, by the wife or other 
representative of the absentee, with the register, together with the 
homestead application. 

His claim in that case will become effective from the date of filing, pro- 
vided the required fee and commissions accompany the same; but imme- 
diately upon his discharge he must enter upon the land and make it his 
bona fide home, as required by the original act of 20th May, 1862. The 
twenty-fifth section of the act of July 15, 1870, so far modifies the original 
homestead act as to allow officers, soldiers, and sailors who have served 
in the Army or Navy of the United States for ninety days, and remained 
loyal to the Government, to enter 160 acres instead of 80 acres of double 
minimum lands. In all other respects the requirements of the original 
and amendatory acts remain in force, actual settlement and cultivation 
being in no case dispensed with. Special affidavits are required in such 
cases. Congress has also enacted that any alien of the age of twenty- 
one years and upward who has entered or shall enlist in the armies of 
the United States, and be honorably discharged therefrom, shall not be 
required to make any declaration of intention to become a citizen of the 
United States, and may, upon his petition and on proof of honorable 
military service, be admitted to full citizenship, after not less than one 
year’s residence in the United States. 

17. For homestead entries on surveyed lands in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
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Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Florida, fees are to be paid according 
to the following table: 


Commissions. 


Fees. 


Price 
Acres. per 
acre. Payable when 
entry is made. 
160 | $1 25 $4 00 
80 1% 2 00 
AO 1 2 1 00 
80 2 50 4 00 
40 2 50 2 00 


Payable when 


certificate issues. 


Payable when 
entry is made. 


$4 00 
2 00 
1 00 
4 00 
2 00 


Total fees and 
commissions. 


$18 00 
9 00 
7 00 

18 00 
9 00 


Norre.—Where entries are made on $2 50 ] 
the act of 15th July, 1870, double the 


ands by officers, soldiers, and sailors, under 
amount of the above rates must of course be 


paid; that is, for 160 acres of $2 50, $8 at the date of entry, and $8 upon proving up. 


These rates will also apply to Ohio, Indiana, and [llinois, if any vacant 
tracts can be found liable to homestead in those three States, where but 
very few isolated tracts of public land remain undisposed of. 


18. In the Pacific and other political divisions 
in California, Ne 


rada, Oregon, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and in Arizona, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming 


and fees are to be paid according to the following table: 


, Viz., on surveyed lands 
and Washington, 
, and Montana, the commissions 


Pri Commissions. Fees. 

Ae ag Total fees and 

mene. pee commissions 
acre. Payable when | Payable when | Payable when , 
entry is made. | certificate issues. | entry is made. 

160 | $1 25 $6 00 $6 00 $10 00 $22 00 

80 1 25 3 00 3 00 5 00 11 00 

40 1 2% 1 50 1 50 5 00 8 00 

80 2 50 6 00 6 00 10 00 22 00 

40 2 50 3 00 3 00 5 00 11 00 


Tée note to the table under the seventeenth head apples also to this table of rates. 


19. By the act of 21st June, 1866, ( 
Jands of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi 
subject to disposal only under the pro 


14 U.S. Stat., p. 66,) the publie 
ana, Arkansas, and Florida are 
visions of the homestead laws. 


20. Upon payment of the fee and commissions, in accordance with 
the table under the seventeenth bead, the receiver will issue his receipt 
therefor and furnish a duplicate to the claimant. 


The matter will then be entered on their recor 


General Land Office. 
21. An inceptive right is vested in the 


and upon faithful observance of the 
cultivation for the continuous term of fi 


of that time, or within two 


satisfaction of the land offic 
ter will issue hi 
the basis of a p 


NOTE. 


ds and reported to the 


settler by such proceedings, 
law in regard to settlement and 
ve years, and at the expiration 
years thereafter, upon proper proof to the 
ers, and payment to the receiver, the regis- 


S certificate, and make proper returns to this office as 


the expiration of the five years. 


atent or complete title for the homestead. 


The law is specific in requiring fin 


al proof to be made within two years after 
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In making final proof, it is indispensable, under the statute, that the 
homestead party shall appear in person at the district land office, and 
there make the affidavit required of him by law in support of his claim. 
Where from physical disability, distance, or other good cause, the wit- 
nesses of said party cannot attend in person at the district office, their 
testimony in support of the claim may be taken where they reside, be- 
fore an officer authorized by law to administer oaths. 

Their testimony must state satisfactorily the reason of their inability 
to attend at the district office; and the credibility and responsibility of 
the witnesses must be certified by the officiating magistrate, whose 
official character must be authenticated under seal. 

The corroborating testimony thus prepared must be deposited with 
the register and receiver and filed with the affidavit of the homestead 
party, and the decision of the register and receiver indorsed thereon as 
preliminary to the transmission of the same to the General Land Office. 

22, Where a homestead settler dies before the consummation of his 
claim the widow, or, in case of her death, the heirs, may continue the 
settlement and cultivation, and obtain title upon requisite proof at the 
proper time. If the widow proves up, the title passes to her; if she 
dies before proving up and the heirs make the proof, the title will vest 
in them. : 

Where both parents die leaving infant heirs, the homestead may be 
sold for cash for the benefit of such heirs, and the purchaser will receive 
title from the United States. 

23. The sale of a homestead claim by the settler to another party 
before completion of title is not recognized by this office, and not only 
vests no title or equities in the purchaser, but would be prima facie 
evidence of abandonment, ‘and might give cause for cancellation of the 
claim. 

A party may relinquish his claim, but only to the Government; and 
in such cases should surrender his duplicate receipt, with a relinquish- 
ment indorsed thereon; or if the duplicate has been lost, that fact 
should be stated in the relinquishment, duly signed and acknowledged. 

Where application is made for the cancellation of a homestead entry 
on the ground of abandonment, the party must file his affidavit with the 
district land officers, setting forth the facts on which his allegations are 
founded, describing the tract and giving the name of the settler. Upon 
this the officers will set apart a day for hearing, giving all the parties in 
interest due notice of the time and place of trial. 

After the trial the land officers will transmit the testimony, with their 
joint report, for the action of this office. 

The expenses incident to such contest must be defrayed by the con- 
testant, and no entry of the land can be made until the district officers 
have received notice from this office of the cancellation of the entry 
covering the same; nor does an informant obtain any privileges thereby. 
Such person must, if he desires the land, by proper diligence ascertain 
when notice of cancellation is received by register and receiver, and 
then make formal written application for the tract; the land, after recep- 
tion by said officers of notice of cancellation, being always open to the 
first legal applicant, unless otherwise withdrawn from entry for any pur- 
pose. 

24, Ag the law allows but one homestead privilege, a settler relin- 
quishing or abandoning his claim cannot thereafter make a second 
entry. But in case of the illegality of his entry he may make a second 
claim. 

Where an individual has made settlement on a surveyed tract and 
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filed his preémption declaration therefor, he may change his filing into a 
homestead; yet such change is inadmissible where an adverse right has 
intervened, but in such cases the settler has the privilege of perfecting 
his title under the preémption laws. 

25. If the homestead settler does not wish to remain five years on his 
tract, the law permits him to pay for it with cash or warrants, upon 
making proof of settlement and cultivation for a period not less than 
six menths from the date of entry to the time of payment. 

This proof of actual settlement and cultivation must be the affidavit 
of the party made before the district officers, corroborated by the testi- 
mony of two credible witnesses. 

26. There is another class of homesteads, designated as “adjoining 
farm homesteads.” In these cases the law allows an appheant owning 
and residing on an original farm, to enter other land lying contiguous 
thereto, which shall not, with such farm, exceed in the aggregate 160 
acres. Thus, for example, a party owning or occupying 80 acres may 
enter 50 additional of $1 25, or 40 acres of $2 50 land. Or suppose 
the applicant to own 40 acres, then he may enter 120 acres at $1 25, or 
40 acres at $1 25 with 40 at $2 50, if both classes of land should be found 
contiguous to his original farm. 

In entries of “adjoining farms” the settler must describe, in his affi- 
davit, the tract he owns and is settled upon as his original farm. Actual 
residence on the tract entered as an adjoining farm is not required, but 
bona fide improvement and cultivation of it must be shown for the pe- 
riod required by the statute. 

27. The homestead and preémption privilege is conceded to Indians 
who have voluntarily dissolved all connection with their tribes and no 
longer share in the annuities, or in exemptions, or in privileges secured 
to them by acts of Congress or treaty stipulations. Special forms of 
atlidavit, with corroborative testimony, are required in these cases, forms 
of which are attached—Nos. 10 and 11. 

28. Lands obtained under the homestead laws are exempted from 
liability for debts contracted prior to the issuing of patent therefor. 

Copies of the homestead laws are hereto annexed, marked E, F, and 
G, as also forms of affidavits and applications, numbered from 1 to 12, 
required upon initiation of claims under the preemption and homestead 
laws. 

REGISTERS AND RECEIVERS’ RETURNS. 


29. Within three days from the close of each month the district land 
officers are required to make out and transmit to the General Land Office 
a Stateinent of the business of their respective offices for the preceding 
month. 

These reports are in form of abstracts of declarations of settlements 
filed, abstracts of lands sold, abstracts of homesteads entered, abstracts 
of military warrants and of agricultural college scrip located, accompa- 
nied by the certificates of purchase, receivers’ receipts, homestead ap- 
plications and affidavits, warrants and agricultural college scrip, and 
certificates of location. 

The abstracts are all to be critically examined and thereafter duly 
certified by register and receiver as correct and in conformity with the 
records and the papers, and that all agree with each other. 

The receiver is required also to render promptly a monthly account 
of all the moneys received, showing the balance due the Government at 
the close of each month, ; 

At the end of every quarter he also must transmit a quarterly account 
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as receiver; upon the several accounts an adjustment is here made and 
submitted to the Treasury Department for final settlement. 

He must also render a quarterly disbursing account of all moneys 
expended. 

The receiver is required to deposit the moneys received by him at 
some depository designated by the Secretary of the Treasury when the 
amount on hand shall have reached the sum of two thousand dollars ; 
and in no case is he authorized, without special instructions, to hold a 
larger amount in his hands. 

30. It is the duty of the registers and receivers to be in attendance at 
their offices and give proper facilities and information to persons applying 
for lands. 

31. A list of all the district land offices in the United States is hereto 
annexed. 

32. Laws and instructions relating to mining claims form the subject 
of a separate circular. 

JOS. S. WILSON, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


| (A.) 
AN ACT to appropriate the proceeds of the sales of the public lands and to grant preémption rights. 


Sro. 10. And be it further enacted, That from and after the passage of this act, every 
person, being the head of a family, or widow, or single man over the age of twenty-one 
years and being a citizen of the United States, or having filed his declaration of inten- 
tion to become a citizen, as required by the naturalization laws, who since the first 
day of June, A. D. eighteen hundred and forty, has made, or shall hereafter make, a 
settlement in person on the public lands to which the Indian title had been, at the time 
of such settlement, extinguished, and which has been, or shall have been, surveyed 
prior thereto, and who shall inhabit and improve the same, and who has or shall erect 
a dwelling thereon, shall be, and is hereby, authorized to enter with the register of the 
land office for the district in which such land may lie, by legal subdivisions, any number 
of acres not exceeding one hundred and sixty, or a quarter-section of land, to include 
the residence of such claimant, upon paying to the United States the minimum price 
of such land, subject, however, to the following limitations and exceptions: No person 
shall be entitled to more than one preémptive right by virtue of this act; no person 
who is the proprietor of three hundred and twenty acres of land in any State or Terri- 
tory of the United States, and no person who shall quit or abandon his residence on his 
own land to reside on the public land in the same State or Territory, shall acquire any 
right of preémption under this act; no lands included in any reservation, by any treaty, 
law, or proclamation of the President of the United States, or reserved for salines, or 
for other purposes; no lands reserved for the support of schools, nor the lands 
acquired by either of the two last treaties with the Miami tribe of Indians, in the State 
of Indiana, or which may be acquired of the Wyandot tribe of Indians, in the State of 
Ohio, or other Indian reservation to which the title has been or may be extinguished by 
the United States at any time during the operation of this act; no sections of land re- 
served to the United States alternate to other sections granted to any of the States for 
the construction of any canal, railroad, or other public improvement; no sections or 
fractions of sections included within the limits of any incorporated town ; no portions 
of the public lands which have been selected as the site for a city or town; no parcel 
or lot of land actually settled and occupied for the purposes of trade and not agricul- 
ture; and no lands on which are situated any known salines or mines, shall be liable to 
entry under and by virtue of the provisions of this act. And so much of the proviso 
of the aet of twenty-second of June, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, or any order 
of the President of the United States, as directs certain reservations to be made in 
favor of certain claims under the treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed: Provided, That such repeal shall not affect any title to any tract of 
land secured in virtue of said treaty. 

Src. 11. And be it further enacted, That when two or more persons shall have settled 
on the same quarter-section of land, the right of preémption shall be in him or her who 
made the first settlement, provided such persons shall conform to the other provisions 
of this act; and all questions as to the right of preémption arising between different 
settlers shall be settled by the register and receiver of the district within which the 
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land is situated, subject to an appeal to, and a revision by, the *Secretary of the Treasury 
[Interior] of the United States. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That prior to any entries being made under and by 
virtue of the provisions of this act, proof of the settlement and improvement thereby 
required shall be made to the satisfaction of the register and receiver of the land dis- 
trict in which such lands may lie, agreeably to such rules as shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, [ Interior, ] who shall each be entitled to receive fifty cents 
from each applicant for his services to be rendered as aforesaid; and all assignments 
and transfers of the right hereby secured, prior to the issuing of the patent, shall be 
null and void. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That before any person claiming the benefit of this 
act shall be allowed to enter such lands, he or she shall make oath before the receiver 
or register of the land district in which the land is situated, (who are hereby authorized 
to administer the same,) that he or she has never had the benefit of any right of pre- 
emption under this act; that he or she is not the owner of three hundred and twenty 
acres of land in any State or Territory of the United States, nor hath he or she settled 
upon and improved said land to sell the same on speculation, but in good faith to ap- 
propriate it to his or her own exclusive use or benefit; and that he or she has not, 
directly or indirectly, made any agreement or contract, in any way or manner, with 
any person or persons whatsoever, by which the title which he or she might acquire 
from the Government of the United States should inure in whole or in part to the bene- 
fit of any person except himself or herself; and if any person taking such oath 
shall swear falsely in the premises, he or she shall be subject to all the pains and penal- 
ties of perjury, and shall forfeit the money which he or she may have paid for said land, 
and all right and title to the same; and any grant or conveyance which he or she may 
have made, except in the hands of bona fide purchasers, for a valuable consideration, 
shall be null and void. And it shall be the duty of the officer administering such oath 
to file a certificate thereof in the public land office of such district, and to transmit a 
duplicate copy to the General Land Office; either of which shall be good and sufficient 
evidence that such oath was administered according to law. 

Sec. 14. And beit further enacted, That this act shall not delay the sale of any of the 
public lands of the United States beyond the time which has been, or may be, appointed 
by the proclamation of the President; nor shall the provisions of this act be available 
to any person or persons who shall fail to make the proof and payment, and file the 
affidavit required, before the day appointed for the commencement of the sales as 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That whenever any person has séttled or shall settle 
and improve a tract of land subject at the time of settlement to private entry, and shall 
intend to purchase the same under the provisions of this act, such person shall, in the 
first case, within three months after the passage of the same, and in the last, within 
thirty days next after the date of such settlement, file with the register of the proper dis- 
trict a written statement describing the lands settled upon, and declaring the intention 
of such person to claim the same under the provisions of this act; and shall, where 
such settlement is already made, within twelve months after the passage of this act, 
and where it shall hereafter be made, within the same period after the date of such set- 
tlement, make the proof, affidavit, and payment herein required ; and if he or she shall 
fail to file such written statement as aforesaid, or shall fail to make such affidavit, 
proof, and payment within the twelve months aforesaid, the tract of land so settled 
and improved shall be subject to the entry of any other purchaser. 

Approved September 4, 1841. 


(B.) 


AN ACT to authorize the investigation of alleged frauds under the preémption laws, and for other 
purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Commissioner of the General Land Office be, and he here- 
by is, authorized to appoint a competent agent, whose duty it shall be, under direction 
of said Commissioner, to investigate, upon oath, the cases of fraud under the preemption 
laws alleged to exist in the Columbus land district, in the State of Mississippi, referred 
to in the late annual report of said Commissioner, communicated to Congress by letter 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, dated December the fifteenth, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-two; and that such agent shall examine all witnesses who may be 
brought before him by the individual or individuals alleging the fraud, as well as those 
witnesses who may be produced by the parties in interest to sustain said claims ; and 
that he be, and is hereby, invested with the power to administer to such witnesses an 


* A ppellate power vested ‘in Commissioner of the General Land Office. See tenth section act 12th 
June, 1858. (11 Stat., p. 326.) 
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oath to speak the truth in regard to any question which may be deemed necessary to 

‘the full examination of the cases so alleged to be fraudulent; and such testimony shall 
be reduced to writing, and subscribed by each witness, and the same returned to the Com- 
missioner, with the opinion of said agent on each claim; and any witness so examined 
before the said agent, who shall swear willfully and falsely in regard to any matter or 
thing touching such examination, shall be subject, on conviction, to all the pains and 
penalties of perjury ; and it shall be the duty of the Commissioner to decide the cases 
thus returned, and finally to settle the matterin controversy, subject alone to an ap- 
peal to the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, That the power conferred by this sec- 
tion upon such agent is hereby limited to the term of one year from and after the date 
of this act; and the compensation to be paid to said agent shall not exceed three dollars 
per day for each day he may be necessarily engaged in the performance of the duties 
required by this section. 

Src. 2. And be it further enactcd, That in any case where a party entitled to claim the 
benefits of any of the preémption laws shall have died before consummating his claim 
by filing, in due time, all the papers essential to the establishment of the same, it shall 
be competent for the executor oradministrator of the estate of such party, or one of the 
heirs, to file the necessary papers to complete the same: Provided, That the entry in 
such cases shall be made in favor of “ the heirs” of the deceased preémptor, and a patent 
thereon shall cause the title to inure to said heirs as if their names had been specially 
mentioned. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That every settler on section sixteen, reserved for the 
use of schools, or on other reserves or land covered by private claims of others, which 
was not surveyed at the time of such settlement, and who shall otherwise come within 
the provisions of the several preémption laws in force at the time of the settlement, 
upon proof thereof before the register of the proper land office, shall be entitled to en- 
ter, at the minimum price, any other quarter-section, or fractional section, or fractional 
quarter-section, in the land district in which such school section or reserve or private claim 
may lie, so as not to exceed one hundred and sixty acres not reserved from sale or in 
the occupancy of any actual bona fide settler: Provided, Such settlement was made before 
the date of the act of fourth September, eighteen hundred and forty-one, and after the 
extinguishment of the Indian title. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That where an individual has filed, under the late 
preémption law, his declaration of intention to claim the benefits of said law for one 
tract of land, it shall not be lawful for the same individual at any future time to file a 
second declaration for another tract. 

Sro.5. And be it further enacted, That claimants under the late preémption law, for 
land not yet proclaimed for sale, are required to make known their claims, in writing, 
to the register of the proper land office, within three months from the date of this act 
when the settlement has been already made, and within three months from the time of 
the settlement when such settlements shall hereafter be made, giving the designation 
of the tract and the time of settlement; otherwise his claim to be forfeited, and the 
tract awarded to the next settler, in the order of time, on the same tract of land, who 
shall have given such notice, and otherwise complied with the conditions of the law. 

Src. 6. And be tt further enacted, That whenever the vacancy of the office, either of 
register or receiver, or of both, shall render it impossible for the claimant to comply 
with any requisition of any of the preémption laws within the appointed time, such 
vacancy shall not operate to the detriment of the party claiming in respect to any 
matter essential to the establishment of his claim: Provided, That such requisition is 
complied with within the same period after the disability is removed as would have 
been allowed him had such disability not existed. 

Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That where a settler on the public lands may reside 
on a quarter section, a fractional quarter section, or a fraction of a section less than one 
hundred and sixty acres, and cultivated land on any other and different tract of either 
of the descriptions aforesaid, he or she shall be entitled, under the act of June twenty- 
two, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight, to the same privileges of a choice 
between two legal subdivisions of each, so as to include his or her house and farm, not 
to exceed one hundred and sixty acres in all, as is granted by the first section of that 
act to settlers residing on a quarter section, and cultivating on another and different 
quarter. 

Src. 8. And be it further enacted, That where two or more persons are residing on any 
of the species of tracts specified in section seven of this act, as required by the acts of the 
twenty-second of June, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight, and the first of 
June, one thousand eight hundred and forty, and any one or more of said settlers may 
have cultivated land during the period of residence required by either of said acts on 
another and different tract, or other and different tracts, the latter mentioned settlers 
shall be entitled to the option of entering the tract Jived on, jointly with the other or 
others, or of abandoning the tract lived on to those who have not cultivated land as 
above required, and entering the tract or tracts cultivated, so as not to exceed one 
hundred and sixty acres to any one settler, who, by virtue of this section, is entitled to 
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a separate entry; or such joint settlers may jointly enter the tract so jointly occupied 
by them, and, in addition, enter other contiguous unoccupied lands, by legal subdivisions, ~ 
so as not to exceed one hundred and sixty acres in all to each of such joint settlers: 
Provided, That the extended privileges granted to preémptors by this act shall not be 
construed to deprive any other actual settler of his or her previous and paramount 
right of preemption, or to extend to lands reserved for any other purpose whatever. 

Sec. 9. And be vt further enacted, That all persons coming within the tenth section of 
the act of the fourth of September, eighteen hundred and forty-one, entitled “ An act 
to appropriate the proceeds of the sales of the public lands and to grant preémption 
rights,” shall be entitled to the right of preémption under its provisions, notwithstand- 
ing such persons claiming the preémption shall have settled upon and improved the lands 
claimed before the same were surveyed: Provided, Such settlements were made before 
the date of the aforesaid act, and after the extinguishment of the Indian title. And 
said act shall not be so construed as to preclude any person who may have filed a no- 
tice of intention to claim any tract of land by preémption, under said act, from the 
right allowed by law to others to purchase the same by private entry after the expira- 
tion of the right of preémption. 

Approved March 3, 1843. 


(C.) 
AN ACT to extend preémption rights to certain lands therein mentioned. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the preémption laws of the United States, as they now exist, 
be, and they are hereby, extended over the alternate reserved sections of public lands 
along the lines of all the railroads in the United States, wherever public lands have 
been, or may be, granted by acts of Congress; and that it shall be the privilege of the 
persons residing on any of said reserved lands to pay for the same in soldiers’ bounty 
land warrants, estimated at a dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, or in gold and sil- 
ver, or both together, in preference to any other person, and at any time before the 
same shall be offered for sale at auction: Provided, That no person shall be entitled to 
the benefit of this act who has not settled and improved, or shail not settle and im- 
prove, such lands prior to the final allotment of the alternate sections to such railroads 
by the General Land Office: And provided further, That the price to be paid shall, in 
all cases, be two dollars and fifty cents per acre, or such other minimum price as is now 
fixed by law, or may be fixed, upon lands hereafter granted; and no one person shall 
have the right of preémption to more than one hundred and sixty acres: And provided 
further, That any settler who has settled, or may hereafter settle, on lands heretofore 
reserved on account of claims under French, Spanish, or other grants which have been, 
or shall be, hereafter declared by the Supreme Court of the United States to be 
invalid, shall be entitled to all the rights of preémption granted by this act and the 
act of fourth September, eighteen hundred and forty-one, entitled “An act to appro- 
priate the proceeds of the public lands and to grant preémption rights,” after the 
lands shall have been released from reservation, in the same manner as if no reserva- 
tion existed. 

Approved March 3, 1853. 


(D.) 
AN ACT for the relief of settlers on lands reserved for railroad purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That every settler on public lands which have been, or may be, 
withdrawn from market in consequence of proposed railroads, and who had settled 
thereon prior to such withdrawal, shall be entitled to preémption, at the ordinary 
minimum, to the lands settled on and cultivated by them: Provided, They shall prove 
up their rights according to such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and pay for the same before the day that may be fixed by the 
President’s proclamation for the restoration of said lands to market. 

Approved March 27, 1854. 


(E.) 
AN ACT to establish a land office in Colorado Territory, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all the lands belonging to the United States, to which the In- 
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dian title has been or shall be extinguished, shall be subject to the operations of the 
preémption act of the 4th September, 1841, and under the conditions, restrictions, and 
stipulations therein mentioned: Provided, however, That when unsurveyed lands are 
claimed by preémption, notice of the specific tracts claimed shall be filed within six 
months after the survey has been made in the field; and on failure to file such notice, 
or to pay for the tract claimed within twelve months from the filing of such notice, the 
parties claiming such lands shall forfeit all right thereto, provided said notices may be 
filed with the surveyor general, and to be noted by him on the township plats, until 
other arrangements have been made by law for that purpose. 

* * * * * *% 


Approved June 2, 1862. 


(F.) 
AN ACT to secure homesteads to actual settlers on the public domain. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That any person who is the head of a family, or who has arrived at 
the age of twenty-one years and is a citizen of the United States, or who shall have 
filed his declaration of intention to become such, as required by the naturalization laws 
of the United States, and who has never borne arms against the United States Govern- 
ment or given aid and comfort to its enemies, shall, from and after the first January, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three, be entitled to enter one quarter section or a less 
quantity of unappropriated public lands, upon which said person may have filed a pre-. 
emption claim, or which may, at the time the application is made, be subject to pre-. 
emption at one dollar and twenty-five cents or less per acre; or eighty acres or less of 
such unappropriated lands at two dollars and fifty cents per acre, to be located in a 
body, in conformity to the legal subdivisions of the public lands, and after the same- 
shall have been surveyed: Provided, That any person owning and residing on land’ 
may, under the provisions of this act, enter other land lying contiguous to his or 
her said land, which shall not, with the land so already owned and occupied, exceed 
in the aggregate one hundred and sixty acres. 

Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the person applying for the benefit of this act 
shall, upon application to the register of the land office in which he or she is about to 
make such entry, make affidavit before the said register or receiver that he or she is 
the head of a family, or is twenty-one or more years of age, or shall have performed 
service in the Army or Navy of the United States, and that he has never borne arms 
against the Government of the United States, or given aid and comfort to its enemies, 
and that such application is made for his or her exclusive use and benefit, and that 
said entry is made for the purpose of actual settlement and cultivation, and not, either 
directly or indirectly, for the use or benefit of any other person or persons whomso- 
ever; and upon filing the said affidavit with the register or receiver, and on payment 
of ten dollars, he or she shall thereupon be permitted to enter the quantity of land 
specified: Provided, however, That no certificate shall be given or patent issued therefor 
until the expiration of five years from the date of such entry ; and if, at the expiration 
of such time, or at any time within two years thereafter, the person making such 
entry—or, if he be dead, his widow; or, in case of her death, his heirs or devisee ; or,. 
in case of a widow making such entry, her heirs or devisee, in case of her death—shall 
prove by two credible witnesses that he, she, or they have resided upon or cultivated. 
the same for the term of five years immediately succeeding the time of filing the affi- 
davit aforesaid, and shall make affidavit that no part of said land has been alien- 
ated, and that he has borne true allegiance to the Government of the United States ; 
then, in such case, he, she, or they, if at that time a citizen of the United States, shall be 
entitled to a patent, as in other cases provided by law: And provided further, That in 
case of the death of both father and mother, leaving an infant child or children under 
twenty-one years of age, the right and fee shall inure to the benefit of said infant, child 
or children; and the executor, administrator, or guardian may, at any time within 
two years after the death of the surviving parent, and in accordance with the laws of 
the State in which such children for the time being have their domicile, seil said land 
for the benefit of said infants, but for no other purpose; and the purchaser shall ac- 
quire the absolute title by the purchase, and be entitled to a patent from the United 
States, on payment of the office fees and sum of money herein specified. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the register of the land office shall note all 
such appliactions on the tract books and plats of his office, and keep a register of all 
such entries, and make return thereof to the General Land Office, together with the 
proof upon which they have been founded. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That no lands acquired under the provisions of this 
act shall in any event become liable to the satisfaction of any debt or debts contracted 
prior to the issuing of the patent therefor. 
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Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That if, at any time after the filing of the affidavit, 
as required in the second section of this act, and before the expiration of the five years 
aforesaid, it shall be proved, after due notice to the settler, to the satisfaction of the 
register of the land office, that the person having filed such affidavit shall have actu- 
ally changed his or her residence, or abandoned said land for more than six months at 
any time, then and in that event the land so entered shall revert to the Government. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That no individual shall be permitted to acquire 
title to more than one quarter section under the provisions of this act; and that the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office is hereby required to prepare and issue such 
rules and regulations consistent with this act, as shall be necessary and proper to 
carry its provisions into effect ; and that the registers and receivers of the several land 
offices shall be entitled to receive the same compensation for any lands entered under 
the provisions of this act that they are now entitled to receive when the same quantity of 
land is entered with money, one-half to be paid by the person making the application 
at the time of so doing, and the other half on the issue of the certificate by the per- 
son to whom it may be issued; but this shall not be construed to enlarge the maximum 
of compensation now prescribed by law for any register or receiver: Provided, That 
nothing contained in this act shall be so construed as to impair or interfere in any 
manner whatever with existing preémption rights: And provided further, That all 
persons who may have filed their application for a preémption right prior to the 
passage of this act shall be entitled to all privileges of this act: Provided further, That 
no person who has served, or may hereafter serve, for a period of not less than fourteen 
days in the Army or Navy of the United States, either regular or volunteer, under the 
laws thereof, during the existence of an actual war, domestic or foreign, shall be de- 
prived of the benefits of this act on account of not having attained the age of twen- 
ty-one years. 

Src. 7. And beit further enacted, That the fifth section of the act entitled “An act in 
addition to an act more effectually to provide for the punishment of certain crimes 
against the United States, and for other purposes,” approved the third of March, in 
the year eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, shall extend to all oaths, affirmations, and 
affidavits required or authorized by this act. 

Src. 8. And be it further enacted, That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to 
prevent any person who has availed him or herself of the benefits of the first section 
of this act from paying the minimum price, or the price to which the same may have 
graduated, for the quantity of land so entered at any time before the expiration of the 
five years, and obtaining a patent therefor from the Government, as in other cases pro- 
vided by law, on making proof of settlement and cultivation as provided by existing 
laws granting preémption rights. 

Approved May 20, 1862. 


(G.) 


AN ACT amendatory to the homestead law, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled, That in case of any person desirous of availing himself of the benefits 
of the homestead act of twentieth May, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, but who, by 
reason of actual service in the military or naval service of the United States, is unable 
to do the personal preliminary acts at the district land office which the said act of 
twentieth May, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, requires, and whose family, or some 
member thereof, is residing on the land which he desires to enter, and upon which a 
bona fide improvement and settlement have been made, it shall and may be lawful for 
such person to make the affidavit required by said act before the officer commanding 
in the branch of the service in which the party may be engaged, which affidavit shall 
be as binding in law, and with like penalties, as if taken before the register or re- 
ceiver; and upon such affidavit being filed with the register by the wife or other 
representative of the party, the same shall become effective from the date of such 
filing, provided the said application and affidavit are accompanied by the fee and com- 
missions as required by law. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That, besides the ten-dollar fee exacted by the said 
act, the homestead applicant shall hereafter pay to the register and receiver each, as 
commissions, at the time of entry, one per centum upon the cash price as fixed by law 
of the land applied for, and like commissions when the claim is finally established and 
the certificate therefor issued as the basis of a patent. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That in any case hereafter in which the applicant 
for the benefit of the homestead, and whose family, or some member thereof, is resid- 
ing on the land which he desires to enter, and upon which a bona fide improvement and 
settlement have been made, is prevented, by reason of distance, bodily infirmity, or 
other good cause, from personal attendance at the district land office, it shall and may 
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be lawful for him to make the affidavit required by the original statute before the clerk 
of the court for the county in which the applicant is an actual resident, and to trans- 
mit the same, with the fee and commissions, to the register and receiver. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That in leu of the fee allowed by the twelfth section 
of the preémption act of fourth of September, eighteen hundred and forty-one, the 
register and receiver shail each be entitled to one dollar for their services in acting 
upon preémption claims, and shall be allowed, jointly, at the rate of fifteen cents per 
hundred words, for the testimony which may be reduced by them to writing for claim- 
ants in establishing preémption or homestead rights; the regulations for giving proper 
effect to the provisions of this act to be prescribed by the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That where a preémptor has taken the initiatory 
steps required by existing laws in regard to actual settlement, and is called away from 
such settlement by being actually engaged in the military or naval service of the 
United States, and by reason of such absence is unable to appear at the district land 
office to make, before the register or receiver, the affidavits required by the thirteenth 
section of the preémption act of fourth of September, eighteen hundred and forty-one, 
the time for filing such affidavit and making final proof and entry of location shall be 
extended six months after the expiration of his term of service, upon satisfactory 
proof, by affidavit or the testimony of witnesses, that the said preémptor is so in the 
service, being filed with the register of the land office for the district in which his 
settlement is made. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That the registers and receivers in the State of Cali- 
fornia, in the State of Oregon, and in the Territories of Washington, Nevada, Colorado, 
Idaho, New Mexico, and Arizona, shall be entitled to collect and receive, in addition 
to the fees and allowances provided by this act, fifty per centum of said fees and 
allowances as compensation for their services: Provided, That the salary and fees 
allowed any register or receiver shall not exceed in the aggregate the sum of three 
thousand dollars per annum. 

Approved March 21, 1864. 


(H.) 


AN ACT for the disposal of the public lands for homestead, actual settlement in the States of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Florida. 


Be it further enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 'That from and after the passage of this act, all the public 
lands in the States of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Florida shall be 
disposed of according to the stipulations of the homestead law of twentieth May, eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-two, entitled “An act to secure homesteads to actual settlers on 
the public domain,” and the act supplemental thereto, approved twenty-first of March, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, but with this restriction, that until the expiration of 
two years from and after the passage of this act, no entry shall be made for more than 
a half quarter section, or eighty acres; and in lieu of the sum of ten dollars required 
to be paid by the second section of said act, there shall be paid the sum of five dollars 
at the time of the issue of each patent; and that the public land in said States shall be 
disposed of in no other manner after the passage of this act: Provided, That no distine- 
tion or discrimination shall be made in the construction or execution of this act on 
account of race or color: And provided further, That no mineral lands shall be liable to 
entry and settlement under its provisions. 

Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That section second of the above-cited homestead 
law, entitled “An act to secure homesteads to actual settlers on the public domain,” 
approved May twentieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, be so amended as to read as 
follows: That the person applying for the benefit of this act shall, upon application 
to the register of the land office in which he or she is about to make such entry, make 
affidavit before the said register or receiver that he or she is the head of a family or is 
twenty-one years or more of age, or shall have performed service in the Army or Navy 
of the United States, and that such application is made for his or her exclusive use and 
benefit, and that said entry is made for the purpose of actual settlement and cultivation, 
and not, either directly or indirectly, for the use or benefit of any other person or persons 
whomsoever; and upon filing the said affidavit with the register or receiver, and on pay- 
ment of five dollars, when the entry is not more than eighty acres, he or she shall thereupon 
be permitted to enter the amount of land specified: Provided, however, That no certificate 
shall be given or patent issued therefor until the expiration of five years from the date 
of such entry; and if, at the expiration of such time, or at any time within two years 
thereafter, the person making such entry, or, if he be dead, his widow, or in case of her 
death, his heirs or devisee, or, in case of a widow making such entry, her heirs or de- 
visee, in case of her death, shall prove by two credible witnesses that he, she, or they 
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have resided upon and cultivated the same for the term of five years immediately suc- 
ceeding the time of filing the affidavit aforesaid, and shall make affidavit that no part 
of said lands has been alienated, and that he will bear true allegiance to the Government 
of the United States; then, in such case he, she, or they, if at that time a citizen of the 
United States, shall be entitled to a patent, as in other cases provided by law: And pro- 
vided further, That in case of the death of both father and mother, leaving an infant 
child or children under twenty-one years of age, the right and fee shall inure to the 
benefit of said infant child or children; and the executor, administrator, or guardian 
may, at any time within two years after the death of the surviving parent, and in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the State in which such children for the time being have 
their domicile, sell said land for the benefit of said infants, but for no other purpose, 
and the purchaser shall acquire the absolute title by the purchase, and be entitled to a 
patent from the United States on the payment of the office fees and sum of money 
herein specified: Provided, That until the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, any person applying for the benefit of this act shall, in addition to the oath 
hereinbefore required, also make oath that he has not borne arms against the United 
States, or given aid and comfort to its enemies. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That all the provisions of the said homestead law, 
and the act amendatory thereof, approved March twenty-first, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, so far as the same may be applicable, except so far as the same are modified 
by the preceding sections of this act, are applied to and made part of this act as fully 
as if herein enacted and set forth. 

Approved June 21, 1866. 


(1.) 
Cane LAND OFFICE at ———, ———,18 . 
Mr, ——— ——— has this day paid ——— dollars, the register’s and 


receiver’s fees, to file a declaratory statement, the receipt whereof is 
hereby acknowledged. 


, Lecewer. 
No. ——— 
Mr. ———- ———,, having paid the fees, has this day filed in this 
office his declaratory statement, No. ——, for —————, section 
, township ———, of range ———, containing ——— acres, set- 
tled upon ———, 18 , being ——— offered. 
——, Register. 


(2.) 


Declaratory statement for cases where the land is not subject to private 
entry. 


[ —__ ——_, of ———, being a dy CeO eae day of 
——, A. D.18 , settled and improved the - quarter section 
number ———, in township number ———, of range number ———, in 
the district of lands subject to sale at the land office at ———, and con- 
taining ———\ acres, which land has not yet been offered at public sale, 
and thus rendered subject to private entry ; and I do hereby declare my 
intention to claim the said tract of land as a preémption right under the 
provisions of said act of 4th September, 1841. 

Given under my hand this —— day of ———, A. D. 18 


In presence of 


~~. > Te 
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(3.) 


For cases where the land claimed shall have been rendered subject to private 
entry since the date of the law. 


a , of , being , have, since the first day 
of — , A. D.18  , settled and improved the quarter of section 
number , in township number , of range number ; 
in the district of lands subject to sale at the land office at , and 
containing acres, which land has been rendered subject to private 
entry since the passage of the act of 4th September, 1841, but prior to 
my settlement thereon; and I do hereby declare my intention to claim 
the said tract of land as a preémption right, under the provisions of said 
act of 4th September, 1841. 
Given under my hand this 


day of Ae Des 


In presence of 


(4.) 


Affidavit required of preémption claimant. 


Le , claiming the right of preémption under the provi- 
sions of the act of Congress entitled “An act to appropriate the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the public lands, and to grant preémption rights,” 
approved September 4, 1841, to the quarter of section number 
, of township number , of range number , subject to 
sale at , do solemnly that I have never had the benefit of 
any right of preémption under this act; that I am not the owner of 
three hundred and twenty acres of land in any State or Territory of the 
United States, nor have I settled upon and improved said land to sell 
the same on speculation, but in good faith to appropriate ‘it to my own 
exclusive use or benefit; and that I have not, directly or indirectly, 
made any agreement or contract, in any way or manner, with any person 
or persons whomsoever, by which the title which I may acquire from 
the Government of the United States should inure, in whole or in part, 
to the benefit of any person except myself. 


ir; , of the land office at 
the above affidavit was taken and subscribed before me, this 
of ee. 1S 


, do hereby certify that 
day 


(3.) 


We, ; , do solemnly swear that 
; and is an inhabitant of the quarter of section 
number , of township number north, of range number 
, and that no other person resided upon the said land, entitled to 
the right of preémption; that the said entered upon 
and made a settlement in person on the said land since the day of 
, 18 , to wit, on the —— day of and has 
lived in the said house, and made it his exclusive home, from the —— 


_— 
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day of , 18 , till the present time; that he did not remove from 
his own land within the State of to make the settlement above 
referred to; and that he has since said settlement plowed, fenced, and 
cultivated about acres of said land. 


I, , do hereby certify that the above affidavit was taken 
and subscribed before me this day of AEM Die, 
We certify that ———— ————_, ———— ———-, whose name sub- 


scribed to the foregoing affidavit, person — of respectability. 
, hegister. 


, Receiver. 


(6.) 
Homestead. 
APPLICATION | 
No. ——. LAND OFFICE at : Ae bo 
I, , of ———,, do hereby apply to enter, under the pro- 


visions of the act of Congress approved May 20, 1862, entitled ‘“‘ An act 
to secure homesteads to actual settlers on the public domain,” the 


of section ,in township , of range , contain- 
ing acres. 
LAND OFFICE at ; ae ee: 
I, , register of the land office, do hereby certify that 


the above application is for surveyed lands of the class which the appli- 
cant is legally entitled to enter under the homestead act of May 20, 1862, 
aud that there is no prior, valid, adverse right to the same. 


, Register. 


(7.) 
Homestead. 
(AFFIDAVIT.) LAND OFFICE at ; ye 
le SOL , having filed my application No. ——, for 


an entry under the provisions of the act of Congress approved May 20, 
1862, entitled “An act to secure homesteads to actual settlers on the 
public domain,” do solemnly swear that [Here state whether the applicant 
is the head of a family, or over twenty-one years of age; whether a citizen 
of the United States, or has filed his declaration of intention of becoming 
such ; or, if under twenty-one years of age, that he has served not less than 
Jourteen days in the Army or Navy of the United States during actual war ; 
that said application No. vs made for his or her exclusive benefit ; and 
that said entry is made for the purpose of actual settlement and cultivation, 
and not, directly or indirectly, for the use or benefit of any other person or 
ee oe whomsoever,| and that I have not heretofore had the benefit of 
this act. 


Sworn to and subscribed, this day of ——, before —— : 
[Register or Receiver] of the Land Office. 
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(8.) 
Military or naval homestead. 


APPLICATION 
No. ——. LAND OFFICE at ' , 18 


I, OL , being in the — service of the United 
States, do hereby apply to enter, under the provisions of the act ap- 
proved March 21, 1864, amendatory of the homestead act of May 20, 
1862, and for other purposes, a certain tract of land, which is hereby 
authorized to designate at the foot of this application, as my homestead, 
and which I agree to hold as my own selection. | 


Attest: , commanding officer at 
- , as named in the foregoing application, No. ——, do 
designate the tract selected for his homestead as the of sec- 
tion , in township , of range , containing acres, 


and on which there is bona fide improvement and settlement, and on 
which I am residing and in charge for said applicant. 
Witness my hand, this day of , 18 


Attest : 


———., fegister. 


LAND OFFICE at - a fe 


I, , register of the land office, do hereby certify that 
the above application is for surveyed lands of the class which the appli- 
cant is legally entitled to enter under the homestead act of May 20, 
1862, and that there is no prior, valid, adverse right to the same. 


, Register. 
(9.) 
Military or naval homestead.—Amendatory homestead act of March 21, 
1864. 
AFFIDAVIT. 
STATE OF , County of : 
(Date.) 


I; of , being now in the [military or naval serv- 
ice] of the United States, and proposing to file my application, No. 
, for an entry under the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
March 21, 1864, amendatory of the original homestead act of May 20, 
1862, and for other purposes, do solemnly swear that [Here state whether 
applicant is the head of a family, or over twenty-one years of age ; whether 
a citizen of the United States, or has filed his declaration of intention of 
becoming such; or, if under twenty-one years of age, that he has served not 
less than fourteen days in the Army or Navy of the United States during 
actual war ; that said application, No. , is made for his or her exclusive 
benefit ; and that said entry is made for the purpose of actual settlement 
and cultivation, and not, directly or indirectly, for the use or benefit of any 


eee 
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other person or persons whomsoever,| and that I have not heretofore had 
the benefit of this act. 

I further swear that I have made bona fide settlement and improve- 
ment upon the tract which [here give name of representative] is author- 
ized to designate as my homestead. 


Sworn to and subscribed, this day of 
, United States commanding officer of 


, before 


, at . 
[Rank and service. | 


(10.) 


A ffidavit.—Indian homestead or preémption. 


if , formerly of the tribe of Indians, do solemnly 
swear that I have voluntarily dissolved all connection with that tribe, 
and that it is bona fide my intention to forego all claim to or share in 
any of its annuities or benefits, and in good faith to perform the duties 
of a citizen of the United States. 


e 


(11.) 


Affidavit in support of Indian homestead or preémption. 


- : , do solemnly swear that, to the best of 
—— knowledge and belief, , formerly of the tribe 
of Indians, has dissolved all connection with said tribe, and does not 
claim or share any of the annuities or benefits inuring to said tribe of 
Indians, by treaty or otherwise, but is performing all such duties as 
pertain to a citizen of the United States. 


Witness : a 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this —— day of ———, 18 
(12.) 
Affidavit. 
LAND OFFICE at 
(Date.) 
iF FOL , having filed’my application, No. ——, for 


an entry under the provisions of the act of Congress approved May 20, 
1862, and desiring to avail myself of the twenty-fifth section of the act 
of July 15, 1870, in regard to land held at the double minimum price of 
$2 50 per acre, do solemnly swear that I am the identical 
who was a in the company* commanded by Captain —,, 
in the regiment of , commanded by ——, 


* Where the party was a regimental or staff officer, or was in a different branch of 
the service, the affidavit must be varied in form according to the facts of the case. 
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in the war of 1861; that I continued in actual service for ninety days, 
and have remained loyal to the Government; that said application, No. 
, is made for my exclusive benefit, and for the purpose of actual set- 
tlement and cultivation, and not, directly or indirectly, for the use or 
benefit of any other person or persons, and that I have not heretofore 
had the benefit of the homestead law. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 


day of ——-—, ———. 


Register or receiver of the Land Office. 


LIST OF THE DIFFERENT DISTRICT LAND OFFICES IN THE UNITED 
STATES FOR THE DISPOSAL OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


Chillicothe, Ohio; Indianapolis, Indiana; Springfield, Illinois. In 
these, however, the proprietary interests of the United States are nearly 
all disposed of, only inconsiderable fragmentary parcels of public lands 
remaining undisposed of in these three States. The other offices now 
existing are established at Boonville, Ironton, and Springfield, Missouri ; 
Mobile, Huntsville, and Montgomery, Alabama; Jackson, Mississipp1; 
New Orleans and Natchitoches, Louisiana; Detroit, East Saginaw, Ionia, 
Marquette, and Traverse City, Michigan; Little Rock, Washington, 
Dardanelle, and Harrison, Arkansas; Tallahassee, Florida; Des Mgines, 
Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, and Sioux City, lowa; Menasha, Falls of 
St. Croix, Stevens’s Point, La Crosse, Bayfield, and Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin; San Francisco, Marysville, Humboldt, Stockton, Sacramento, 
Shasta, Los Angeles, and Visalia, California; Carson City, Belmont, 
Austin, and Aurora, Nevada; Olympia and Vancouver, Washington 
Territory; Taylor’s Falls, St. Cloud, Jackson, New Ulm, Litchfield, Du 
Luth, and Alexandria, Minnesota; Oregon City, Roseburg, and La 
Grande, Oregon; Topeka, Augusta, Junction City, Concordia, and 
Humboldt, Kansas; West Point, Beatrice, Lincoln, Dakota City, and 
Grand Island, Nebraska; Santa Fé, New Mexico; Vermillion, Bon 
Homme, and Pembina, Dakota; Denver City, Fair Play, Pueblo, and 
Central City, Colorado; Boisé City and Lewiston, Idaho; Helena, Mon- 
tana; Prescott, Arizona; Salt Lake City, Utah; and Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 


ete 


LIST OF PAPERS ACCOMPANYING COMMISSIONER’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


No. 1.—Tabular statement showing the number of acres of public lands surveyed 
in the States and Territories up to June 30, 1869, during the last fiscal year, and 
the total of the public lands surveyed up to June 30, 1870; also the total area of the 
public domain remaining unsurveyed within the same. 

No. 2.—Statement of public lands sold; of cash and bounty land scrip received 
therefor ; number of acres entered under the homestead law of May 20, 1862; of com- 
missions received under the sixth section of said act; also land located with scrip 
under the agricultural college and mechanics’ act of July 2, 1862, and commissions 
received by registers and receivers on the value thereof; and statement of incidental 
expenses thereon in the first half of the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1869, and end- 
ing June 30, 1870. 

No. 3.—Statement showing like particulars for the second half of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1870, 

No. 4.—Summary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, showing the number of 
acres disposed of for cash; with bounty land scrip by entry, under the homestead laws 
of May 20, 1862, and March 21, 1864; with aggregate of $10 homestead payments ; 
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homestead commissions; also locations with agricultural college and mechanic scrip, 
under act of July 2, 1862. 

No. 5.—Statement showing the quantity of swamp lands selected for the several 
States under acts of Congress approved March 2, 1849, September 28, 1850, and March 
12, 1860, up to and ending September 30, 1870. 

No. 6.—Statement exhibiting the quantity of swamp land approved to the several 
States under acts of Congress approved March 2, 1849, September 28, 1850, and March 
12, 1860, up to and ending September 30, 1870. 

No. 7.—_Statement exhibiting the quantity of swamp land patented to the several 
States under acts of Congress approved September 28, 1850, and March 12, 1860; also 
the quantity certified to the State of Louisiana under act approved March 2, 1849. 

No. 8.—Statement showing the State selections under the internal improvement 
grant of September 4, 1841, on the 30th of June, 1870. 

No. 9.—Exhibit of bounty land business under acts of 1847, 1850, 1852, and 1855, 
showing the issue and locations from the commencement of operations under said acts 
to June 30, 1870. 

No. 10.—Statement showing the selections made by certain States, of lands within 
their own limit, under agricultural and mechanic act of July 2, 1862, and its supple- 
mental acts of April 14, 1864, and July 23, 1866; also the locations made with scrip 
under said acts. 

No. 11.—Statement exhibiting land concessions by acts of Congress to States, for 
canal purposes, from the year 1827 to June 30, 1870. 

No. 12.—Statement exhibiting land concessions by acts of Congress to States and 
corporations, for railroad and military wagon road purposes, from the year 1850 to 
June 30, 1870. 

No. 13.—Estimate of appropriations required for the office of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872. 

No. 14.—-Estimates of appropriations required to meet expenses of collecting the 
revenue from sales of public lands in the several States and Territories for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1872. 

No. 15.—Estimates of appropriations for the surveying department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1872. 

No. 16.—Estimates of appropriations required for surveying the public lands for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1872. 

No. 17.—Reports of surveyors general, A to Q, inclusive. 

No. 18.—Statement of confirmed Indian pueblo grants and private land claims in 
New Mexico. 

No. 19.—General tabular statement, exhibiting the following: No. 1, States and 
Territories containing public land; No. 2, areas of States and Territories containing 
public lands, in square miles and acres; No. 3, quantity sold; No. 4, entered under the 
homestead laws; No. 5, granted for military services; No. 6, granted for agricultural 
colleges; No. 7, approved under grants in aid of railroads; No. 8, approved swamp se- 
lections; No.9, quantity granted for internal improvements; No. 10, donations and 
grants for schools and universities ; No. 11, locations with Indian scrip; No. 12, loca- 
tions with float scrip, under act of March 17, 1862; No. 13, estimated quantity granted 
to wagon roads; No. 14, quantity granted to ship canals; No. 15, salines; No. 16, seats 
of government and public buildings; No. 17, granted to individuals and companies; 
No. 18, granted for deaf and dumb asylums; No. 19, reserved for benefit of Indians; 
No. 20, reserved for companies, individuals, and corporations ; No. 21, confirmed private 
land claims; No, 22, quantity remaining unsold and unappropriated June 30, 1870. 

No. 20.—Connected map of the United States, from ocean to ocean, exhibiting the 
extent of public surveys, land districts, seats of surveyors general’s offices, and district 
offices; also, localities of railroads of general interest, and of mineral deposit, this being 
the map, the plate of which is specially referred to in joint resolution No. 2, approved 
January 26, 1863, (12 U. S. Stat., p. 822.) 

No. 21.—Maps showing the surveys in the several public land States and Territories, | 
to wit: Ohio, Indiana, [linois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Dakota, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Nebraska, Kansas, Indian 
Territory, Colorado, New Mexico, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, California, 
Oregon, and Washington Territory, have been prepared, in view of the sixth section of 
the act of 25th April, 1812, (2 U.S. Stat., p. 717,) and are in the General Land Office, 
subject to such action as may be taken in regard to publication. Besides these there 
have also been prepared maps of Alaska and Wyoming, and one on Mercator’s projec- 
tion, indicating, from recognized authorities, the routes of commerce in connection with 
the Western and Eastern Hemispheres. 

No. 22.—A historical and statistical table of the United States of North America 
will be found at the close of the foregoing report. 
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LEAVENWORTH City, KANSAS, September 13, 1870. 


DEAR Sir: In relation to building-rocks in Kansas, I would state 
that a very important natural production is in the subsoil. This form- 
ation, classically denominated “ bluff,” can be manufactured into good 
brick in any portion of Eastern Kansas, especially with the admixture 
of a small proportion of sand. 

As this formation differs but little in different portions of the State, 
almost every part of Kansas is abundantly supplied in this respect. 
When our coal fields in the east and the lignite beds in the west become 
thoroughly developed, brick will be manufactured and sold at reasonable 
rates. 

The coal measures constitute the solid strata of the greatest portion 
of Eastern Kansas. They are bounded on the west by an irregular line 
from north to south, passing through Manhattan, and comprise an area 
of about 17,000 square miles. (Vide Professor G. C. Swallow’s Report on 
the Geology of Kansas, p. 55.) 

The different strata measure, in the aggregate, about 2,000 feet, and 
are composed of shales, sandstone, limestone, and twenty-two beds of 
coal, from one to seven feet thick. These different formations were de- 
nuded or cut down in the southeast, and laid bare the whole of the series 
from the base to the summit, so that by starting from near the southeast 
corner of the State and traveling on a line to Manhattan, their ruptured 
edges would be encountered in irregular steps and pass in review all the 
members of the series. 

In this State, as well as in Missouri, the thickest beds of coal are found 
near the base of the coal measures; these, then, necessarily crop out in 
the southeastern portion of our State, while here our shafts only reach 
them in 700 feet; and they lie still deeper toward the north and west, 
in consequence of the accumulation of additional formations making up 
the upper portion of the section. 

It is found, too, that the individual coal beds, as well as most all other 
formations of the series, thicken toward the south; consequently, in 
that direction we must look for a full development of our coal fields. 

In connection with these coal-bearing rocks are those of limestone, the 
only material in the series suitable for building purposes. These strata 
are often thick, compact, and durable, though most of them will not 
take a fine dressing; yet they enter largely into numerous economical 
purposes. One of these formations constitutes what we call ‘ Leaven- 
worth marble,” a variety of dolomite ten feet thick. It is embraced in 
No. 20 of the Miami County, Kansas, section, (Swallow’s Geological Re- 
port, p. 79,) and No. 43 of the coal-shaft section, 331 feet below the sur- 
face. It crops out at many localities south of Kansas River, in the 
valley of Grand River, near Chillicothe, Missouri, in the valley of 
Crooked River, in Ray County, and at various other localities in the 
latter State, but does not always sustain the fine qualities developed 
here. I omit a description of this material, as I am informed that a 
specimen has been forwarded to your office. Tlese limestones are suffi- 
ciently abundant to find some of them in outcrops in nearly every valley 
and ravine, and are, consequently, very generally available. 

For a more detailed description of them, reference may be had to the 
vertical section of Professor Swallow’s Report, beginning at page 106. 

By far the most valuable building material in Kansas is found in the 
Permian series. These formations are embraced in an irregular belt, 
extending north and south through the State and immediately west of 
the coal measures. In crossing this belt, on the line of the Kansas 
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Pacific Railroad, it extends from Manhattan to Abilene, or the sixth 
principal meridian. 

By reference to the vertical section of Professor Swallow’s Geological 
Report, (p. 11,) you will observe that in it are many thick formations of 
magnesian limestone of various colors and textures. These strata, with 
the other formations contained in the series, form an aggregate of about 
700 feet in thickness. 

The section gives the general characteristics of the different strata, 
but a more specific description of the most prominent may be needful 
on the present occasion. 

Those suitable for building purposes are of different shades of color, 
darkening down from a drab to a ferruginous brown, or shade out into 
the intermediate tints to canary color and milky white. The drab 
colors are sometimes mottled, and, in appearance, are almost identical 
with specimens I observed in the Patent Office some years since, labeled 
‘From the magnesian limestone, England.” 

Some fine specimens of the white are found at Manhattan, and repre- 
sented by No. 82 of the vertical section. It is sufficiently hard to dress 
well, and is of a subdued white, and durable. 

No. 80 is usually found in nearly two equal layers. It is divided into 
‘large rectangular slabs by vertical seams. The color and texture vary 
materially in different localities. Near Council Grove it is close-grained, 
hard, and in color brilliant, approaching that of acanary tint. Ihazard 
nothing in the opinion that this formation as it is there developed is 
unsurpassed as an elegant building stone. Were the markets of the 
Atlantic cities available, these rocks would be a mine of wealth. 

No. 52 is a fine variety, with a brilliant buff color. The buildings at 
Fort Riley are mainly constructed of this formation. 

No. 48 is known by the people as “Junction City marble.” Itis ex- 
tensively quarried near Junction City, Riley County, where it is sawed 
by machinery into almost any form. ‘The State-house at Topeka, in this 
State, an edifice estimated at two millions when completed, is to be con- 
Structed of this rock; one wing of which is finished with material 
furnished by the above mill. We have also some buildings in this city 
constructed of the same material, one of which, a mansion owned by Mr. 
A. A. Higgenbothan, would do credit to any city on the continent. 
This formation when first quarried is so soft and free from grit that it 
is sawed with great facility, but hardens by exposure. The hardening 
is probably produced by the crystallization of silica it holds in solution. 

To continue the description of other strata or formations would only 
be repeating what has already been written. Like formations in the 
Series are so numerous that no considerable area of the belt could be 
Searched without finding something desirable in this line. 

Their volume and fine qualities are developed toward the south. 
Specimens of these permian rocks should be put in. the national collec- 
tion. I had specimens of these permian formations of Kansas, so near 
like the material of which the imperial opera-house of Paris is con- 
structed, that the difference could not be detected by the naked eye. 

My attention was first drawn to these rocks in 1857, while surveying 
Government lands. Subsequently the facilities extended to me by your 
office here enabled me to continue the investigations, resulting in estab- 
lishing the permian system, not previously known to exist here or in any 
other portion of the North American Continent. (Vide Rocks of Kansas, 
by G. C. Swallow and F. Hawn, herewith inclosed.) 

We have yet another excellent building stone scattered through the 
State, in groups immediately west of the permian belt. They are a dark 
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ferruginous sandstone, often so rich in iron that the luster of that metal is 
developed under the chisel; yet, smelting of this ore does not come 
under the range of economical probabilities, in consequence of the large 
amount of silica it contains. They are sometimes more argillaceous and_ 
composed of large rectangular blocks, with smooth planes and well-de- 
finededges. Such as are close and fine grained would dress well and would 
equal the brown-stone fronts of Fifth avenue in the city of New York. 
Some of these rocks are nearly identical with the material of which the 
Smithsonian Institution is built. 

I can give these rocks none other but a local position. They seem to 
be “carpet-baggers,” outhers (?). They are, however, often in considera- 
ble force and extent. Messrs. Meek and Hayden designate them in their 
section as No. 1, or lower cretaceous. Professor Haar, a noted German 
fossil botanist, refers them, from their organic remains, to the tertiary. If 
the object of this communication was not wholly practical and economi- 
cal, I think I could produce some good arguments in favor of the latter 
reference. I will at all events state that these formations often jut 
down from the west into and partially fill valleys in the same manner as 
we find the tertiary sediment of the age of the White River basin, only 
they come further east. In this condition I found these ferruginous 
sandstones, with their characteristic impressions of leaves, in the valley 
of Salt Creek, near the salines in Nebraska, while examining the salt 
basin, under the direction of your office here. There they overlie car- 
boniferous formations at or near the junction of the coal measures and 
the permian strata. 

These rocks have probably been confounded with trias sandstone and 
another formation at the base of the cretaceous of like lithological 
appearance. But enough of science. 

Among the cretaceous formations extending from Fort Harker mostly 
to the west boundary of the State, are also found good building stone, 
and sometimes even elegant. There are many of the strata that resemble 
the magnesian limestone of the permian, and are quite abundant north 
of the Arkansas River. 

I made a hasty classification of these formations while running the 
first guide meridian west and five parallels, as you may observe in my 
report under my contract to your office here. 

In concluding this branch of the subject, I hazard nothing in stating 
that there are but few sections of the Union of the extent of the State of 
Kansas that are so abundantly supplied with good and elegant building 
material. 

My classification of soils, under the different contracts executed by 
me under the direction of your office here, was made with care, and is 
reliable so far as the matter could be determined by the existence of 
different species of plants, and often by test with a field case. 

A word in explanation of the climate of Kansas. Our hottest summers 
are not correspondingly oppressive. In the past season the thermal 
range was unusually high. During the month of July, there were here 
17 consecutive days in which the mercury marked from 94° to 100°, 
with an average of these high ranges of 96°. However high the tem- 
perature of the day might have been, before nine o’clock in the evening 
the mercury would fall back to 75°. These oscillations produced a mean 
diurnal range of the month of 21°. These great thermal ranges are the 
results of a dry atmosphere, clear and calm state of the weather during 
the night, affording the greatest facilities for the radiation of heat, and 
rarely wind enough to produce refraction in the ascending currents. 
I have observed that generally when the temperature reaches 94° and 96° 
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in some of the Atlantic cities, cases of coup de soleil occur. Sun-stroke 
does not occur here under 103°, and no fatal cases under 105°. By a 
reference to the meteorological tables of Professor Swallow’s geologi- 
cal report, you will observe that the fall of rain during the summer 
months is much greater than at any other season, much less in the 
spring and autumn, and but little in the winter. The great advantage 
of such conditions is appreciated at a glance, particularly by the farmer. 

In the progress of time Kansas will become as proverbial for her clear 
sky, salubrious climate, and the good health of her citizens as Italy now 
is. We have none of those harassing diseases, such as diphtheria, typhoid 
and typhus fevers, nor any dangerous thoracic disorders, except those 
brought here from other climates. Scarlatina sometimes prevails, but 
generally in a mild form. Contagious diseases have never developed 
into an epidemic form. The prevalent diseases are malarial and of a 
periodic type. 

But as the country is opened and improved, the soil turned up by the 
plow, even the malarial diseases vanish under the pure bright sunlight 
and invigorating air of our plains. 

If I can serve you further in any manner, you have but to command 
me. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
F. HAWN. 

Hon. JOSEPH 8. WILSON, 

Commissioner General Land Office. 


HELENA, MONTANA TERRITORY, May 18, 1870. 


Ste: I send herewith three specimens of ore. No.1. Tin stone from 
Basin Guleh in Jefferson County, about twenty-five miles southwest 
from Helena. There are undoubtedly extensive mines of this mineral in 
that region, as large quantities of this stone are found in.all the gulches 
in that locality, including the head of Ten Mile Creek. 

I discovered this mineral in the spring of 1867, while engaged in 
prospecting for placer mines, and believe that I was the first to eall 
attention to the existence of tin in this Territory. I have taken out 
quite a number of beautiful cabinet specimens of toads-eye tin stone, but 
have none on hand now. Ihave sent over there for specimens to be 
saved for me, which I will send you as soon as I receive them. 

No. 2. Quartz containing gold and tellurium from the Granite Mount- 
ain, a patented lode at the head of Tucker Gulch, section 7, township 
9 north, range 3 west, and section 12, township 9 north, range 4 west. 

No. 3. Specimens of ore from the Try lode in section 32, township 10 
north, range 3 west, land returned on township plat as agricultural. The 
proprietors of this lode are now making arrangements to apply for 
patent. Only small quantities of this kind of ore are found in the lode. 
The vein is about thirty feet in width, runs nearly northeast and south- 
west, dips southeast at an angle of about eighty degrees. The rock from 
this lode, taken from the dump without assorting, yields an average of 
nearly $40 per ton in gold, by a mill test of about seven tons. Men work- 
ing in the lode during the past winter for the proprietors, have made 
more than their wages by pounding picked specimens in a hand mortar. 
This lode has only lately been recorded, on account of the great width 
preventing a proper development of one wall, as required by the terri- 
torial law. I would like to have an assay made of this piece of ore, so. 
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that I can embody it in my report when the final survey of the lot is 


made. 


If I could have special authority from your office to obtain and send 
specimens, I could undoubtedly send you many valuable specimens from 


this Territory. 


IT remain, yours, truly, 


GEO. B. FOOTE, 


District Deputy United States Mineral Surveyor. 


Hon. JOSEPH 8. WILSON, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 


No. 1.—Tabular statement showing the number of acres of public lands surveyed in the fol- 
lowing land States and Territories up to June 30, 1869, during the last fiscal year, and the 
total of the public lands surveyed up to June 30, 1870; also, the total area of the public 
domain remaining unsurveyed within the same. 


Land States and Ter- 
ritories. 


Le 
TOROS ape oe eae 
Nebraska 
Callitornia i... ... He 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington Ter’y. .- 
Colorado Territory. - 
Utah Territory....-- 
Arizona Territory. -. 
New Mexico Ter’y.. 
Dakota Territory. -.. 
Idaho Territory. --.- 
Montana Territory. . 
Wyoming Territory. 
Missouri 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
DME ADISAS: Sects ets. 2 


Ohio 
Indiana 
NiGbicame.. = .becc/ss 
WMimoiwess: foie ee. sce 


Alaska 


Areas of the public 


lands surveyed up to June 30, 


Number of acres of public 
1869. 


30, 1869, not heretofore re- 


lands surveyed prior to June 
ported. 


Number of acres of public 


land States and Ter- 
ritories. 
g 
= 
a 
ow) 77) 
q q 
4 
34, 511, 360 53, 924 
35. 228, 800 do, 045 
53, 459, 840 83, 531 
52, 043, 520 81, 318 
48, 636,800) 75, 995 
120, 947, 840] 188, 981 
1, 737, 741) 112, 090 
60, 975, 360 95, 274 
44, 796,160| 69, 994 
66, 880, 000) 104, 500 
54, 065, 075 84, 476 
72, 906, 304} 113, 916 
77, 568, 640 121, 201 
96, 595, 840} 150, 932 
9d, 228, 160! 86, 294 
92,016,640) 143, 776 
62, 645,120) 97, 883 
41, 824,000] 65, 350 
32, 462, 080 50, 722 
30, 179, 840 47, 156 
26, 461, 440 41, 346 
33, 406, 720; 52, 198 
3%, 931, 520 59, 268 
25, 576, 960 39, 964 
21, 637, 760 33, 809 
36, 128,640) 56, 451 
35, 462, 400 55, 410 
44, 154, 240 68, 991 
269, 529, 600] 577, 390 
1, 834, 998, 400, 2, 867, 185 


34, 511, 360 
35, 228, 800 
25, 095, 386 
26, 061, 589 
16, 864, 145 
30, 878, 784 
2. 963, 127 
8, 368, 564 
5, 063, 775 
4, 356, 832 
2, 525, 872 
€36, 028 

2, 982, 753 
4, 878, 948 
510, 973 
819, 372 
41, 824, 000 
32, 462, 080 
30, 179, 840 
23, 461, 440 
33, 406, 720 
26, 631, 520 
25, 576, 960) 
21, 637, 760 
36, 128, 640 
35, 462, 400 


508, 567, 668 


1, 150, 006 


OS hy 
gee) ge 
3 oO ~ 
Ae a ee 
ere or) 
ig Qe 
fob) ro = re ma 
Bo "Sh 
Too jon } 
eae a ot 
Bae = 5 
Ome Ss am) 
S286 | =F 
a eo 
pads BF 
a. Sees 34, 511, 360 
We one h 35, 228, 800 
903, 192) 26, 019, 739 
2, 671, 948} 29, 169, 663 
2) 485, 362| 19, 349, 507 
1, 087, 076| 32, 338, 375 
858, 763| 3, 821, 890 
1,094,694] 9, 463, 258 
304, 484) 5, 362, 259 
3, 269, 495 7, 626, 327 
685, 636] 3, 211, 508 
1, 006, 621| *1, 761, 783 
1, 258,106) 4, 240, 859 
1165, 316] +6, 044, 264 
383, 538 894, S11 
580,021] 1, 585, 545 
pris eae eN 41, 824, 000 
Ee IR ps re 32, 462, 080 
mee ae 30, 179, 840 
3,693] 23, 465, 133 
1 tie 33) 406, 720 
407, 333) 27, 103, 768 
PARE Cael Neg 25, 576, 960 
i a a 2 8 21, 637, 760 
a vote 36, 128, 640 
ripaitaks 35, 462, 400 
18, 165, 278| 527, 882, 952 


Total area of public lands re- 


maining unsurveyed, and of 


course unoffered and undis- 
of private land claims sur 
veyed, up to June 30, 1870. 


posed of, inclusive of the area 


27, 440, 101 
22, 873, 857 
29, 287, 293 
88, 609, 462 
67, 915, 851 
51, 512, 102 
39, 427, 901 
59, 253, 673 
50, 853, 567 
"1, 144, 521 
713, 327, 781 
90, 551, 576 
54, 333, 649 
90, 431, 095 
62, 645, 120 


44, 154, 240 
369, 529, 600 


1, 307, 115, 448 


*Of the surveys in Arizona Territory 960,504.74 acres are Navajo Indian lands, reserved by the sec- 
ond article of the treaty of June 1, 1868, (United States Laws, vol. 15, p. 668.) 
+Of the surveysin New Mexico Territory 959,840.56 acres are Navajo Indian lands, reserved by the 
second article of the treaty of June 1, 1868, (United States Laws, vol. 15, p. 668.) 


+ 


+Of the surveys in Dakota Territory 918,352.70 acres are lands of the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of 


Dakota or Sioux Indians, reserved by the third article, treaty of February 19, 1867, (United States Laws, 


vol. 15, p. 506.) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Office, October 27, 1870. 


JOS. S. WILSON, Commissioner. 


oo) oe 
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No. 2.—Statement of public lands sold, of cash and bounty land scrip received therefor, num 
sixth section of said act ; also, of land located with scrip under the agricultural college and 
thereof, and statement of incidental expenses thereon, in the first half year of the fiscal year 


Quantity sold for cash and came ° 
bounty land scrip, at and Tae de te 
above the minimum price land scrinirenneeae y 
of $1 25, and amount re-| "the feat half of the 
ceived for the same, for fiscal Fi D 
; scal year ending De- 
the first half of the fiscal ber 31.1869 meniian 
? ; year ending December nei th first Goldmann 
States and Terri- Tand votioes. 31, 1869. C0 20 De s 
tories. 
Acres. Amount, Cash. Eee 
O10 wee setae ee Chillicgothereseneeeeces 160. 00 $200 00 $900 00M 2 see 
NAT Ames ee ee Indianapolis -.........- 710. 85 888 56 888.56. 2oee ose 
SUL GIS ie ey see ae Springheldec.. t: . .an be. 1, 014. 39 1, 473 34 1, 473 34) eee eee 
NGISSOUTIE eee oe BOOTiyall Cyaan eee 8, 623. 09 13, 205 88 12, 973 53 $232 35 
1D OM eee eee TLONtOUe eee eee 1, 200. 67 2,205 44 2, 205. Aaa re eee 
Hn eas foe ot Sprimefield) col.) a: 5.5 5, 941. 42 12, 624 63 12, 624,63 | ee 
Tocae hie: wits, Soe By hh 2 4 15, 765,18 | 28,035 95| 27,803 60 232 35 
PALA ane See oe BU Bov ay ll eye rah eee ia asl CN ne ef *133 10 133° 105 |e eee 
TS) Oe eye ee ee LUN tS yaller se kc e ee A *81 68 81 68))|cen nee eee 
Wa i elt Poca SLOUCSOMOL Yee he cack ec ol tone een oc *273 41 213 All ees 
Pole en ae ee Ae 488 19 488 19)..00 ea . 
Mississippi -....... J BORBON awa te ane tema eels Coke. *368 04 368 04 \2oite Se eee 
Louisiana.......... New lOrleans toe oe re eee we ksh, *776 01 776 01 |e 
LG) See eee er se Monroe). 252k 12 ROI obs Sb ocies co ilotewina Da a as dae dl eta 
D025 eae ae REO: ny on ee 
EDOtaleeeee ati. ieee eee. Seren Supers Shas iy *776 01 16 1d See 
Michigan Sane Detroit 25: eee eee 6, 038. 93 7, 893 65 7, 736 51 157 14 
SD OW. ee oe East Saginaw.......... 10, 087. 42 16, 729 89 11, 865 41 4,864 48 
IBY Ae eee ae LONIAE4ooe oe ee 20, 569. 91 42,2160 71, 603 78 612 37 
dO YORU Pink ee apne he MAT OuehtLCl eee serene 13, 944. 40 20, 776 74 20, 716 V4) Soe ee 
Dos ae ee Traverse City.........- 6, 706. 24 19, 395 82 19, 395 ‘82 |) 2a 
TROT 2 ee Se el tee eco t cata eh ae ee 57, 346. 90 137, 012 25 131, 378 26 9d, 633 99 
PATA Sas see ee eee LevCtlesRock see ee ere ee eee oe anak TIS) 74:12) ). eee 
DOs e.ceer oe WW asitiniet0n -- gee ocths «kee ce ot! *883 24 883 2470) eee 
Do. eee Clarksville:2. eee tee ee ee cyl alate 541 14° |. eee 
Total | Sie teelactes . baceen ce ee eect ee oe a *1, 498 50 1, 498-50) 2 eee 
Grids. 2. ne cem een Tallahassee... jteeceei en ue we feet *1, 036 49 1, 036. 49.) 4-22 eee 
Towa: [teen ee Fort Des Moines.....-. 242. 91 399 23 305, 235)ose eee 
DO Seeks CounciliBlutisseseeseeee 153. 19 291 50 291. 50)\| eee ee 
Osea veoh Fort Dodges ecereece: 8, 269. 09 18, 539 80 18,539 80 |eneee eee 
Woetelii oy @ Sioux City ../..-s.,..2.| 96,733.48 | 1 151,593 °45,| 151, 539 45 | 
Total Foc.c ee eee ee ee eee 105, 398. 67 170, 719 98 170, 719" 98: | See eee 
Wisconsin ......... Menasha 3. Le eee 12, 897. 93 16, 273 53 16, 273-53, |e 
LOO ae eee Falls of St. Croix .....- 8, 544, 25 18, 904 16 18,904 16.) 22 
1D OS See see Stevens’ Point .........- 10, 573. 39 13, 266 389 13,266, 89 |. 22 
IDs aS ae a! Crossese nee eeaeee 4,711, 08 6, 052 30 6, 052° 30 |... 2 
WOES. e Sa aeaee Bayfield t:4.425 eee 18, 902. 47 33, 542 61 33, 542.61 |.) eee 
Dior nec... Eau Clairé..2. ee 22, 894. 60 29, 825 25 29,195 57 629 68 
BUA eeeee oe kee icaicinc ol Gs Rina AOwOeo ke 117, 864 74 117,235 06 629 68 


* Excess 


ber of acres entered under the homestead law of May 20, 1862, of commissions received 
mechanic act of July 2, 1862, and commissions received by registers and receivers on the 
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under 
value 


Quantity of land entered under homestead Reema a a 
acts of May 20, 1862, and June 21, 1866, : f pan ae ate 2 
with aggregate of $5 and $10 payments re- Peete ay vet af Hale one eee 5 

: Beery 7 or cash; also bounty year, with agricul- roy 
quired by section 2 of the acts; and also Picea and oe Pe aiealicge dav 7 
with aggregate of registers’ and receivers’ | Gon an i nar s ee 5 oN gets © 
commissions under section 6 of said act, - : at hs A) Sie a 
and of act approved March 21, 1864, amend. | Stead actof 1862, and | and registers’ and = 
atory thereof, for the first half of the fiscal acs aor ak peel aie se re 
year ending December 31, 1869. Tard ocated. S 

lama 
Aggregate ‘ - 
Area of pone ead of fees and 
gisters Aaa, 
es Fees. . Lan eg em Acres. Amount. Acres. Amount. | Ameunt. 
acres. pe Ane ers’ com- 
* | missions. 
82. 02 $10 $3 04 $13 04 242. 02 Pol OOH as tan aerate Eee ered: S615 46 

120. 00 10 3 00 13 00 830. 85 BOB MOG Nea eect tape elon cs ee 247 09 

Soca ores lt. 2.5 ee ae el een 1, 014. 39 DPA Aer Sus 2 a ee gees 2 ae ee | eee 829 46 
47, 451. 84 3, 905 Pook OL 0, 436 10 06, 074 93 17, 110 &8 480. 00 $8 00 1,148 29 
See ee 165), 1, 147 33 | 4,312 33) 45,017.41 | 5, 370°44 oe lee cee 615 14 
69, 656. 12 5, 530 2,118 00 7, 648 00 7), O96. J4 18, 154 63 160. 00 4 00 866 72 

160, 924. 70 | 12, 600 4,796 34 17, 396 34 | 176, 689. 28 40, 635 95 640. 00 12 00 2,630 15 
Sieoste9 4) 2135 833 00 2,968 00 | 31, 241.79 Ppa tiol a MEME to 8 ae cane Ellie ales Pie ee B51 54 
29, 370. 76 2, 135 791 00 2, 926 00 29, 370. 76 eee ON OBIS tre a meee metal ye She ean case 576 62 
90, 485. 76 7, 615 2, 734 00 10, 349 00 90, 485. 76 Uofieh chert: ells Rit pk eae | a 802 85 

151, 098. 31 | 11, 885 4, 358 00 16, 243 00 | 151, 098. 31 5 MDa Che at 10 Vad |e i eh eg ll Ge Be ae 2, 230 97 
54, 044.72 | 3,905 1, 426 34 5, 331 34 o4, 044. 72 A QHD? Val pomepte eke Boe lee aera ee 603 32 
47, 043. 90 3, 065 1, 228 00 4,293 00 47, 043. $0 Doe Le OE |sces eeeed seas |e cer eres 715 87 
2, 153. 32 215 82 00 297 00 2, 153. 32 By COT eee nate aera cree 456 52 

fouok sso 3o5||-So5e 5661665 SS p ser SS! GMORIge 4eiets aie isin cco menial Iommi erica liar icioicn ree tesem (eet aici 250 00 
49,197.22 | 3,280| 1,31000| 4,590 00| 49,197.22] 4,056 01 |............|...-.-.--. 1, 422 39 
6, 293. 21 410 180 10 590 10 | 12,332.14 BA S03" Ot eee ereee ee ee ee ee 1, 418 91 
14, 638. 38 | 1, 295 539 58 HATER Y Wie) BL Oda wie Dal Dee MeN MC ese eT Oe ls ei 1, 289 15 
23, 148.92 | 2, 250 1,059 56 SUSOOR DON tanker Go (4406. 15) ate crreee yoiiersere ya 3, 782 0 

944, 39 60 41 90 101 90 14, 888. 79 20 SOOn TA Ise Sgn megan ech meet 2,308 89 
15, 630.07 | 1, 465 723 96 PAUSE NG | ST aR SE MU Oe allen te oe Gl oor ae ei 3, 284 46 
60, 654.97 | 5, 480 2,545 10 SRO Qay LOM A MSR OOTRS Mi 142, 492 Qn eee Becta sslnae ee). eae 12,084 41 
35, 250. 68 3, 160 1, 133 90 4,293 90 35, 250. 68 Deed, Di ae peeeahamemrans | eee sicecetavens 8a9 63 
47, 322. 43 3, 600 1308) 00 4,908 55 47, 322. 43 A AGS. 24y Or eee th ote, 7144 93 
R2voler69n|) 5,925 2,101 01 | 8,026 OL | 72, 512. 69 GS466) 14 ee re eee cette neta 664 82 

155, 085. 80 | 12, 685 4,543 46 | Pies 45th toon oes, 60. |) p14 183" 50"), cng cas eaalegeees eee 1,599 38 
25, 800.27 | 2, 685 1,052 00 | 3,737 00 | 25, 800. 27 z OTT AG. iS Soe by epee ail See ees 590 72 

wa E | - — = 

826. 68 85 38 79 123 79 1, 069. 59 AAO) QS Ee oe cee | eee 803 42 

760. 00 100 98 70 198 70 913. 19 BAe) Nake Oi es ie ess lal eS te 505 82 
26, 610.95 | 3, 060 1, 452 87 AMO US (MM MKOA TOON OL Cdk: 099) BO liar se aaa ese eee 1,154 40 
57, 121. 04 6, 005 2, 428 00 8, 433 00 | 153, 854.52 | 157, 5388 45 16, 337. 64 408 00 3, 252 9d 
$5, 318. 67 9, 250 4,018 36 13, 268 36 | 190, 717. 34 | 179, 969 98 16, 317. 64 408 00 5, 716 59 

4,270.89 | 355 157 23 Bia te 165, 62° |* 16, 620.53 |. o 24,0 ee ness ke 855 22 
24, 169. 05 1, 890 793 65 2, 683 65 32, 713. 30 OP IGA LOS ler ce aeed eerere ecstacy: 1, 040 70 
3, 765. 03 310 114 28 424 28 14, 338. 42 Re Sear pemott Nal Pe eee cae see any lec, Ae cae 830 32 
30, 587.26 | 2,295 1, 154 98 3,449 98 | 35, 298. 34 one Wess lead tec Na are | eee se ae 620 06 

To | oie 2 haus,silisjcet ila nefe Se ol leictauaintoe sates 18, 902. 47 BOOS 00 Oli eee eee eee oe OL O09 714 
21, 529. 29 1, 690 698 60 2,388 60 44, 423. 89 Gad la Lo yea Vel leh, Fad TE it A eg a at 1, 358 08 
84, 321. 52 6, 540 2,918 74 9,458 74 | 162, 845. 24 | 124, 404 74 |....-. ; a Saar eee ee 6, 674 12 

payments. 
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No. 2.—Statement of public lands sold, of cash and bounty land scrip received therefor, 


Quantity sold for cash and | 4.447; ; 

i bounty land scrip, at and pee ph a 
above the minimum price Tad j crip: respeenian ) 
of $1 25, and amount re- for the dest aay: of co 
ceived for the same, for < ee aan aed 

hy fiscal year ending De- 
the first half of the fiseal cember 31. 1869 mention 
ay ote year ending December ed tu bho first calaan j 
States and Terri- Pand. ofiees: 31, 1869. : : 
tories. 
= 
‘. Bounty land 
Acres. Amount. Cash. scrip. 
| ete —— 
Calitormideses ees. Sansbiranciscoseseessse: 81, 455. 38 $114, 283 70 $114 9830/0 =e 
Trae ee ae Maryevillot..0. 04:0... 36, 473. 00 50, 861 95 50, 861-95 |bt eee 
One ee ELUM OlidiGes seeeee aS oor 27, 497. 33 35, 731 14 35, TSA caer erent 
Te Nae ree Shockioan e200 f.; ora 48, 389. 35 67,540 14 67, 340 14. | 2 
f= eee age WAIT es Sa ae age ae 16, 499. 27 21,991 34 21, 991 34) hahaa eee 
0); ee MAGCEAM EMO ee. ce ks 2 a. 9, 486. 27 17,116 62 17, JIGX62 | |e 
TO hse eee jabospAmmeles a) -oce-s,.-- 3, 868. 33 4,835 42 4, 335\42))2 ees 
WO GAL ee ea eeie sie eis ae als Row eis stan 223, 668. 93 312,160 31 312,160) 31 \aee ee eee 
INOUE) Metepe eos oh FATSON CITY cat. 2s kcte @ 5 2, 475. 65 3, (53 19 +i FOOL LO Oe eee 
JB Yo yecey 2) oe nee PASSO Ths es cee Bache aot Sean ts 160. 00 330 00 SOO) WO) Wee ea ne eres 
Broth hast ieee Beloit oe oc bce ca oe vc cle neecane oc. eee sates cise aageree une ee 
IT) Ge es ree BIULTR VISE 9 Aste ohyey cles 160. 00 200 00 20000. heen eee eee 
Sirs PERO Bee) CD iS a 2,795. 65 4,283 19 4,283 10°) 0 eee 
Washington Ter...| Olympia ....--......... 19, 936. 45 24 920 55 2499055 105 eee ee 
Oe en Via COUVOLAN ee eee 8, 702. 50 10, 878 11 LO, 878. D1 | Sean erens 
EMO ttle been eee ayers ae ee ee Ce 28, 638 95 39, 788 66 35, 798) OO" |e ee eee 
Minnesota ....-.-.. Taylor's. Falls. ....20.. 3, 387. 16 4, 532 48 4. 539: 4 Cae 
DOs. bee eee SG. Clowd 2.4.2 ee eee 9, 076. 25 11, 864 80 11,864 S042 eee eee 
TOs ees ee DACKSONGE Le eae Seen 5, 411. 07 7,975 45 1, 019 404 See eee eee eee 
I) ide Rete ed lee NOW tra Wilt. eee Semen ra 6, 198. 06 10, 738 85 10; 788185 Sees ee eee 
DO e, Bet eek ey itohinel dias. s22eeee eee 7, 916. 28 tive aD (oss 17, 1 634)o35e eee 
ad Wiience Hes eee Ni) B.A) Oecd Ob eee rerun ey rey 9, 12). 24 11, 963 83 | 11, 963:-83"|\ 22a 
IRR eet ee ae INES EHNOIGEY Soa soecns be 14, 982. 54 18, 743 26 18, 743° 263225 
Potal. weeks (Ss Ne Me re ere a 56, 092. 60 82, 530 30 82, 530: 30 | Eee 
| = I: — 
CPPECOU x25 5.) tek he Oreconi@ityels eee ete oy Sei alas 5, 182 96. 5, 182 964 
30) (pes Sea oe | <ERO SCOUT Oe 8 eee ear 17, 952. 08 22,559 44 22, 559) 445 | eee ee 
Dies Bey er ee he.Grand. 2.2 5 eee 1, 280. 64 1, 920 80 1, 9802 80 tee eee eee 
Ota Se soi alls aeorcre dg ees ten see 22, 768. 87 29, 723 20 29, 723 200. 
GaSe Se eee eye ee Topeka ....0 eee ee 11, 626. 92 23, 361 03 93. 361034. 
IBC am ce yee,” JMNEHION Cityesernae a. 37, 995. 92 49,145 13 49, 082 63 $62 50 | 
JO, ee eels Hgmbpoldtas en seee esse 26, 894. 16 34, 313 97 34, 313 O77 |= eee 
Totalen uc clbioces Sis eter (eee Oe ae 76, 517. 00 106, 820 13 106, 757 63 62 50 
NED ASKS 22.02 cece Wiest POolitineeeaeeceee 16, 963. 09 AON. 24.773. 57 
DOS ee freee Beatrice-sseae eee ee 144, 941. 02 181, 556 45 178, 324 52 rapes 11353 
1D eee oe ere Dincolit ie. oe eee 20, 403. 68 47, 362 17 47, 362-171 | eee 
Tea toate tna Dakota ‘Citys, ess. 103,434.90 |  129,293'79 | 129,293 707) ae eee 
NOG ee ee Ales oe Grand sland! sseee.2 aes 1, 165. 44 2,913 60 2.913, 60) eee eee 
UP OtG)s. sec cit ee ee eee 286, 908. 13 385, 899 58 382, 667 65 3; 2a 193 
New Mexico Ter...| Santa B6. 2.622255. 22 0] oss os 6 2. in Se we eee 
Dakota Lerritory..| Vermillion” 20 -eee.-- 15, 641. 41 19, 551 82 19,551 82 |. oe 
Colorado Territory.) Denver City.....--- 1.47 52,036.13 | ‘s7h684)a6 87, 684 36 |... 
N DCS Se ee Fait Play 2-7 2 aaeeeee 624. 00 1, 920 00 1, 920: 00) eee 
MNO Merreets sos Central (Citveee eee: 2, 629. 94 3, 614 22 3, 614225) ee 
hc ae ted ncaa ope a ee 55, 290. 07 93, 218 58 93, 218 S81" Gee 


THE 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


rash 


number of acres entered under the homestead law of May 20, 1862, §c.—Continned. 


Quantity of land entered under homestead 
acts of May 20, 1862, and June 21, 1866, 
with aggregate of $5 and $10 pay ments re- 


quired by section 2 of the acts; 


and also 


with aggregate of registers’ and receivers’ 
commissions under section 6 of said act, 
and of act approved March 21, 1864, amend: 
atory thereof, for the first half of the fiscal 
year ending December 31, 1869. 


Aggregate disposed of 
for cash ; ; also bounty 


land scrip, 
under home- 


cash 


and of 


stead act of 1862, and 
acts amendatory. 


Quantity of land lo- 


cated in 


half of said fiscal 
year with agricul- 
tural college scrip, 


act July 


and r egister s' and 


receivers’ 
sions on 


land located. 


the first 


2, 1862, 


commis- 
value of 


Incidental expenses. 


Ageregate 
Area of oat eh of fees and 
homestead | Pace. | registers’ 
ees ih Fees. we; eu Wate poco v-. Acres. Amount. Acres. Amount. wa 
acres. een a ers’ com- 
DOSS: missions. 
6, 897. 41 $445 $288 00 $733 00 88, 352. 79 $114, 728 70 17, 589. 08 $440 00 | $3, 733 74 
3, 984. 48 330 396 06 720 0G 40rd Sat) bi, LOR-05 lle eens 2,027 22 
o 20%, 18 200 120 00 320 00 30. (0s lull SONG GE VAs a a Seek ae eel gee eta 1, 885 16 
6, 821. 36 470 402 72 Clee Cone or lOs Viel 6% B10: 14; ives Cre he 2,216 67 
3, 091. 06 250 olla) 713) 465 75 19, 590. 33 22,241 34 2, 560. 00 64 00 e289) 82 
1,143 82 125 133 50 258 50 10, 630. 09 oT GO esa aaNet ee rll ene eee aves 965 10 
1, 030. 60 65 39 00 104 00 4, 898. 93 AO) 42 Wes cacec ety cleanses, Ae ea 371 14 
26, 176. 51 1, 885 1, 585 03 3, 4280 U3" 249, 845. 44 | 314, 045 31 20, 149. 08 04 00 | 12, 438 &5 
879. 25 60 72 00 132 00 3, 304. 90 oer Gullebie Le fee eae Ne see Es Sa Uke oe 942 15 
80. 00 16 6 00 16 00 240. 00 SLOW OOM or ccs erp aete ne ce keer estes 20a. 30) 
Sb nee se 2 silo.o cyeycd 0) RO CII RO eRe ae ne Oe a |g ce a ge Ce 195 57 
1, 293. 87 80 48 00 128 00 1, 453. 87 ZE0 OO Meee oP ees lee les eee ees 758 84 
2, 253. 12 150 126 00 276 00. 5,048.77 | 4 dag 19 |... Pita: 2,149 86 
19, 763. 14 | 1, 250 868 75 21s 39; 699.59 |} 96, 170 55 1, 279. 24 32 00 Lois 
13, 658. 98 | 865 TeaXte ass 1, 602 13 22 SOLAS SMA. iene teen, pv eee | perenne LOST 3% 
33, 422. 12 al bs 1, 605 8&8 3, 720 88 62, 061. 07 | 37, 913 66 1, 279. 24 32 00 2,453 10 
27, 192. 70 2) 300 943 69 3, 293 69 30, 579. 86 6, 882 48 5, 120. 60 124 00 647 37 
28, 581. 29 2, 210 1, 086 56 3, 296 56 37, 657, 54 14, 074 80 800. 00 20 00 882 28 
21, 001. 06 S95 1, 987 05 3, 882 05 26, 412. 13 DO) AUD AS. iris aks ans eee S285 4 
Bray) eaves Nee Lt Sy an) 1, 744 67 5, 054 67 Doma li 4! (O48 BSr |e as sell So eee 849 91 
Pete ee G65 | 1,682 294) 4,347 29 | 30,561.21 | 19,776 63 |............|.2.d.. be. 1,116 58 
Solel 190 86 00 276 00 11, 638. 61 12, 153 83 3, 186. 54 104 00 860 2k 
36, 264. 27 OF Ba) 933 67 3, 283 67 o1, 246. 81 21, 098 26 21, 437. 71 DOD LO 1,116 61 
170, 356. 83 | 14, 975 8, 463 93 23, 438 93 | 226, 449. 43 97, 505 30 30, 544, 25 783 78 6, 296 74 
15, 864. 12 1, 065 668 22 i ioomee 19, 400. 27 6: 24°70 9G). |. See reer eee her 835 88 
15, 933. 48 1, 645 721 34 1, 766 34 33, 885. 56 23, 604 44 1, 600. 00 40 00 1,560 46 
3, DOO. aL 225 144 35 369 35 4, 865. 85 2 205: SO) ie sbesnvene Neste ler ieee oe © 829 30 
30, oe. Ol 2, 339 1, 533 91 3, 868 91 08, 151. 68 32, 058 20 1, 600. 00 40 00 3, 225 G4 
20, 523. 36 A yoND) 986 65 Sy GPA (55 32 kI0N 28 25, 696 CUBS (Seay sted BREA ae tacpal yur 1,158 95 
141, 868. 00 | 10, 735 4,370 98 15, 105 98 | 179, 863. 92 59, 880 13 30, 597. 87 724 00 aa Layee 
16. 374. 09 1, 450 67h We Seo ie 43, 268, 25 PIS es aU Oo i Bs eS Aa UR ha Ueda 1, 373 26 
178, 765. 45 | 14, 520 6, 028 80 20, 548 80 | 255, 282. 45 | 121, 340 13 30, 597. 87 724 00 4, 658 00 
24, 340. 39 4,925 884 52 2, 809 52 41, 303. 48 DAT OW Lota fil Reet a PPS, = ool) SCM a 3 Lae 1, 217 94 
61, 862. 55 4,140 1,750 18 SOUR Esa VONSU SN (al kOovO96)-40) le i.4 se eel eerie 2,475 20 
64, 571. 03 7, 990 3, 270 83 11, 260 83 84, 974. 71 D0, doe Li 320. 00 8 00 1, 537 24 
43. 014. 07 Qytou 1,080 95 3, 810 95 | 146, 448.97 | 132, 023 79 1, 440. 00 36 00 2, 740 12 
6, 136. 33 765 302 76 1, 067 76 Te BONE Ost GBs GOs; (euskal ees cae 308 26 
199, 924. 37 | 17, 550 7, 289 24 24, 839 24 | 486, 832.50 | 403, 449 58 1, 760. 00 44 00 8, 278 76 
aoegenctegedmnnems acl ork ob te Bagel eerie om Aa leer ee cones Aes he on een 500 00 
42, 805. 97 2, 700 1, 088 78 3, 788 78 58, 447. 38 | 22,251 82 160. 00 4 00 1,106 90 
42, 370.25 | 3,860 |} 2,587 50| 6,447 50| 94,406.38 | 91,544 36| 6.556.011 164 00 | 2,604 10 
ME Ree aes te oral ayy Neil faves om ans ee, PvE I wtapaveras at yore 624. 00 Le OOUNO0mibeonpemena eect ees eerie ete 638 40 
960. 00 80 48 00 128 00 ea. G94 Done cilicrakaciew tees aw a < 867 05 
43, 330.25 | 3,940 2. 635° 50 0 | 98,620.32 97,158 58 6, 556. 01 4,160 08 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 


No. 2.—Statement of public lands sold, of cash and bounty land scrip received therefor, 


States and Terri- 


tories. 


Land offices. 


Quantity sold for cash and 
bounty land scrip, atand 
above the minimum price 
of $1 25, and amount re- 
ceived for the same, for 
the first half of the fiscal 
year ending December 
31, 1869. 


Exhibit of the amount paid 
in cash and in bounty 
land scrip, respectively, 
for the first half of the 
fiscal year ending De- 
cember 31, 1869, mention- 
ed in*the first column. 


Montana Territory. 
Arizona Territory. - 


Utah Territory .-... 


f Bounty land 
Acres. Amount. Cash. scrip. 
)|WBOISe:Gityvaawes seme = -- 2, 300. 28 $2, 875 40 $2, 875240) | eee eee 
Ge wAStOn meses See cal ae "ea ceslescacenecbecuuls oe os. lee 
fl Sere ep re etre a nts bree ot 2, 300. 28 2,875 40 2, 8102400 eee 
eletiiesc ey Atte sce: 8, 307. 31 10, 331 63 10, 33163 )| 9a ee 
Prescott 2... csceces cae |ee cede cece seellicios ce 6 oud oe ye oe hele aie tees 
Salt Lake City 2v.ts... 18, 331. 32 93, 014 13 93, 01413 is: ee 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, General Land Office, October 27, 1870. 


number of acres entered under the homestead law of May 20, 1862, §:c—Continued. 


THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


Quantity of land entered under homestead 
acts of May 20, 1862, and June 21, 1866, 
with aggregate of $5 and $10 payments re- 
quired by section 2 of the acts; and also 
with aggregate of registers’ and receivers’ 
commissions under section 6 of said act, 
and of act approved March 21, 1864, amend- 
atory thereof, for the first half of the fiscal 
year ending December 31, 1869. 


Ageregate disposed of 


for cash ; also bounty 
land serip, and of 
cash under home- 
stead act of 1862, and 
acts amendatory. 


Quantity of land lo- 
cated in the first 
half of said fiscal 
year, with agricul- 
tural college scrip, 
act July 2, 1862, 
and registers’ and 
receivers’ commis- 
sions on value of 
land located. 


293 


Incidental expenses. 


.| Aggregate 

Area of ee a of fees and 
homestead Fees and receiv- registers’ Acres Amount Acres Amount. | Amount 
entries in 5 ape “box andreceiv- : ; : E 2 

acres. Paiecions ers’ com- 

* | missions. 
4, 926, 57 $330 $196 50 $526 50 PE 2oOrSS, |i) BS, 205 40. aware ose esl cao cies ace $1, 082 07 
eR rr |e ete ee Sraiflerer ata sa) ol atawys) [imverslagersielerp ovain) |e A ameiimne = ei|leici cites Sse 500 06 
4, 926. 57 330 196 50 526 50 7, 226. 85 B54 OU ete rete ils cy ere 1, 582 07 
15, 504. 08 980 586 50 P5660 do) SA woo! le eh, Oh C OO Moca cans Coes «is Sacweeatae 610 29 
NaI UI ER ey ee ell Oe Pee Scale cre ds Bee Reh te ete ele oer ae Saks 500 00 
9, 396. 10 650 380 40 22030740 FO 727. 420), 23, OOS NS: | ioas concer aly a50ne es oe 1, 454 93 


JOS. S. WILSON, Commissioner. 


294 REPORT 


OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 


No. 2.—Statement of the public lands sold, of cash and bounty land serip received therefor, 


Quantity sold for cash and 


bounty land 


scrip at and 


above the minimum price of 
$1 25, and amount received 
for the same, for the first 
half of the fiscal year ending 


RECAPIT 


Exhibit of the amount paid 
in cash and bounty land 


scrip, respectively, 


for 


the first half of the fis- 
cal year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1869, mentioned 


December 31, 1869. in the first column. 
States and Territories. 
Military 
Acres. Amount, Cash. scrip. 

ODIO Re Hae Soe ae een ease ou ee eas ote 160. 00 $200 00 $200) 00) eee eeeeeee 
SFG GELATIN Soca ces elena ats le be alee = ae era ehacs 710. 85 888 56 888.-56 |2u 25 eee 
Mimetes not ke eae e nlc eeek sce 1, 014. 39 1, 473 34 1,473.34, 0 ee 
SUB ASISCONU NYS ek 2 oan ees NE een ADI AM) ee tac oa 15, 765. 18 28, 035 95 27, 803. 60 $232 35 
PAM OAT teed eek yee eek Oe eee ee he craks eed | eee clot, enchant. gave te * 488 19 488°19 |. weeeeoeeer 
EVIGIS SIGS Uy ics ener ee ete ace artes tay ate aes aoe etere ce reiecrn oat * 368 04 368. O40 toot erste 
TE on EV SGI a i NS ia ae eS rd tie a See Ae iO Ol 716. 01a eee 
UDR QUIS Cn Oar! He OLB Ta Sesh ae ee ee a 57, 346. 90 T3708 131, 378. 26 5, 633 99 
TNS WTS Ss ag Bye ge bean ea Pei ars Aine aE ety *1, 498 50 1, 498.50" | as eee eee 
ESL OIUCLES ae eee eee ce ee Ce ay ero ues? Elle awrce Mente Seeeet ee a * 1,036 49 1 0365495 eee 
Tere te ee hea eetel eC tea: 105, 398. 67 170, 719 98 170,719, 98 4a ee 
IWel SOUS Mince ete ere eaten ere eee cae are 78, 523. 72 117, 864 74 117, 235. 06 629 68 
Gali tania ce oes eid ees yrs cae a 223, 668. 93 312, 160 31 312,160:31 |e 550 
ENG alae satire ated mei dabeers teenie tase 2, 795. 65 4, 283 19 4, 283) 19 is Soar nolo 
Washimne tone lerritoryere. ae seeeee. eee 28, 638. 95 35, 798 66 Barter Gi lsssoa5 sce 5~ 
IMiMIMNeSOtanerer ee eee eerie ee eee ree 56, 092. 60 82, 530 30 82,030,008 |S. eee eee 
ORCC ONS Heras ele cer eto came er oe ere ee ae 22, 768. 87 29, 723 20 29,123.20 ieee eee 
DENIES s aa Sa ale Re Ona Ale eas 76, 517. 00 106, 820 13 106, 757. 63 62 50 
INI@ lloras cai aris ote ame ete n ee aise noe 286, 908. 13 385, 899 58 382, 667. 65 3, 231 93 
Be eye dill Wap. CO PEN Oe es ey ee ee Pe aS a ee be eet eS On OI Vado cc onc) ose ost ee 
DAkocvawVenriGOLry sade cen = sete ere 15, 641. 41 19, 551 82 19. 5515-22 t eee 
Colorado (Permiory :.ckescbenea ceo. seeuee 50, 290. 07 93, 218 58 93, 218) 580 |peeee eee 
IGN aMo\cd WANDA TIN Riedel mem sista ue cet Sea 2, 300. 28 2,875 40 2, S15 740T See eee 
Montana Mercitorye on. 2c eee eee teelee 8, 307. 31 10, 331 63 10) 331,163) -eeeeeeee eee 
Avyizona Territory 22 -. 12220020206 baeanic Gel teens we ne s+ oes | ye ens inne ee) ie os 2 im a er 
Aidan Perritory s! hc eee oss eco oe 18, 331. 32 23,014 13 23. 014.13 

ER OLA nae eee ene oe ee Renee eee 1, 056, 180. 23 1, 566, 568 98 1, 556, 778. 53 9,790 45 


To which add number of acres located with agricultural scrip and commissions 
Also, commissions received on homestead entries as shown in column No. 3 ot 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


General Land Office, October 27, 1870. 


*Excess 


a 


THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


number of acres entered under the homestead law of May 20, 1862, §:c.—Continued. 


ULATION. 


Quantity of land entered under homestead 
acts of May 20, 1862, and June 21, 1866, 
with ageregate of $5 and $10 payments 
required by section 2 of the acts; and also 
with aggregate of registers’ and receiv- 


ers’ 


commissions under 


se 


ction 6 of 


said act and of act approved March 21, 


Aggregate disposed of 
for cash; also bounty 
land scrip, and of cash 
under homestead act of 
1862, and acts amenda- 


Quantity 


of land lo- 


cated in the first 
half of said fiscal 
year with agri- 
cultural college 


scrip, a 
1862, a 


et July 2, 
nd. regis- 


ters’ and receiv- 


Incidental expeuses. 


1864, amendatory thereof, for the first tory. a3 hs ered oe 
half of the fiscal year ending December CES COM AISS OLE 
31. 1869. on value of land 
: located. 
i ——— \ 
E 2 oH 5, oe S & s 2 a 
ee © Rie | w25e 
=e os S tort = aS 
ss sae Ms . pt a Acres. Amount. Acres. | Amount.| Amount. 
ass ae Bas Soe & 
eee spay Seek aa e 
untae) far cha a ROR Hae oO 
< <q Said <{ 
82. 02 $10 00 $3 04 $13 04 242. 02 pele OOP eecee cece is sxe eee $615 46 
120 00 10 00 3 00 13 00 830. 85 SUS LOOWG Bey neem. eialiecst weet 847 69 
a 5) 5S ae 1, 014. 39 iiseelsg abe aaa Sania gaa Coane gate | 829 46 
160, 924. 70) 12,600 00; 4,796 34 17, 396 34 176, 689. 88 40, 635 95 640. 00 $12 00} 2,630 15 
151, 098. 31} 11, 885 00; 4, 358 00 16, 243 00 151, 098. 31 ONS sie lees Saeereeere Nica is) 4S 2.230997 
54,044.72] 3,905 00, 1,426 34 5,331 34) 54, 044, 72 INO d IREOR  caeeee 603 32 
49 197.22} 3,280 00, 1,310 00) 4,590 03] 49, 197. 22 ASDSEe OLE EON u's 08 1, 422 39 
60, 654.97) 5, 480 00) 2,545 10 8, 025 10 118, 001. 87 AO ODO ee Die Se cee ekeiemr teeta 12, 0&4 41 
155, 085. 80} 12, 685 00) 4,543 46 17, 228 46 155, 085. 80 ALB STOO is eee wer Na ose sere 1, 599 358 
25, 800.27) 2,685 00; 1,052 00 aco 00 25, 800. 27 SOA ee ns teed Sn ma eee D20 572 
85, 318. 67; 9,250 00} 4,618 36 13, 268 36 190, 717. 34 179, 969 98) 16, 317. 64 408 00} 5, 716 58 
84, 321.52) 6, 540 00; 2,918 74 9,458 74 162, 845. 24 Wd AOA NTA cry geet vee are sae 6, 674 12 
BomiOnan 1.680700 1595.03 3, 480 03 249, 845. 44 314, 045 31} 20, 149. 08 504 00] 12, 438 &€5 
2, 293. 12 150 00; 126 00 276 00) 3, 048. 77 Usted: FX na) I) een Cereal |S eden ds 2,149 6 
33, 422.12) 2,115 00, 1,605 88 3, 720 88 62, O61. 07 37, 913 66) 1,279. 24 32 00) 2, 453 10 
170, 356. 83) 14, 975 0, 8, 463 93 23, 4388 93 226, 449. 43 97, 505 30) 30, 544. 25 783 78] 6,296 74 
soos. Ol) 233500 1,533 91 3, 868 91 58, 151. 68 32, 058 20} 1, 600. 00 40 00) 3,285 64 
178, 765. 45) 14,520 00, 6,028 80 20, 548 80 255, 282. 45 121, 340 13) 30, 597. 87 724 00} 4,658 00 
199, 924.37] 17,550 00. 7,289 24/ 24,839 24| 486, 832.50) 403, 449 58] 1, 760. 00 44 00| 8, 278 76 
nN PRUE i ee le 2 os Sct |S cides wae 2 oe fen Sway Sw sie eilelads cee eclfisioee ceoec 500 00 
42, 805. 97) 2,700 00, 1,088 78 3, 788 78 58, 447. 38 22, 201 82 160. 00 4 00} 1,106 £0 
43, 330. 25) 3, 940 00; 2, 635. 350 6,975 90 98, 620. 32 97,158 58} 6, 556. 01 164 00; 4,160 08 
4, 926. 57 330 60) 196 50 526 50 7, 226. 85 Sat T Toy reK) [aaa Re eee IS ALIS Bo Sate 2 1, 582 07 
15, 504. 08 980 00 586 50 1, 566 50 23, 811. 39 11 erst NRCS eee Scene dice ob 610 29 
a PINES re oo eye Bn eel ene Sess nis acm 2 lho ore apse nny = sine SS enn @ Shee eis eco ifors Srpeleieapats 300 60 
9, 396. 10 650 00 380 40! 1,030 40 27, 727, 42 QStOO4. LSlie fence Pie aoe eee 1, 454 93 
1, 588, 892. 38)130, 460 00 58, 504 85; 188, 964 85) 2, 645, 072. 61) 1, 697, 028 98/109, 604.09} 2, 715 78} 85, LED 28 


thereon 
section 3 


L09, 604. 09 


2, 154, 676. 70 


8 
2715 78 
58, Sud 85 


1, 758, 249 61 


payments. 


JOS. S. WILSON, Commissioner. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 


No. 3.—Statement of public lands sold, of cash and bounty land scrip received therefor, num 
sixth section of said act; also, of land located with scrip under the agricultural college and 
thereof, and statement of incidental expenses thereon, in the second half year of the fiscal year 


} 


tates and Terri. | 


Land offices. 


Quantity sold for cash and 


bounty land scrip, at and 
above the minimum price 
of $1 25, and amount re- 
ceived for the same, for 
the second half of the 
fiscal year ending June 


Exhibit of the amount paid 


in cash and in bounty 
land scrip, respectively, 
for the second half of the 
fiscal year ending June 
30, 1870, mentioned in the 


30, 1870. 


first column. 


tories. 
Acres. Amount. Cash. Bounty land 
scrip. 
OO es er ene tas Chillicothe sess sense 80. 00 $275 00 $275:0030 2 eee 
| — } = ai a 

i 

indiana: aeneeee se oe welndianapoliguesss-- a= see 3, 207. 40 5, 675 89 ), O%9 COs ae 
SUA Tocyayts eee ee ern PPI GHOW toler s. ea nme 1, 831. 82 paca ds | 2, O71 AA eee 
IMASSOURL 2 22 oes. ok: IBOOn Vile meee Some ete 10, 640. 30 15, 780 95 15,780: 95: |) 4 See ae 
(Does ee LPOMtOn.. Hae oe seo ce QO tao dD, £05 60 9,805: 00.4 ee ee eee 
Bayete eas eo Spimneneldaaeeseee aoe 9, 363. 46 16, 393 53 16, 393,03) ah aye ee 
ORO 28 os PA ge aR ok) ae 22, 771. 63 37, 980 08 37,980. 08 3a) eee 

IAL Sana aoe VEO TGs eee ee ee Serene 2. A ales 201438 Hy. ee eee 
DO ales Aen 4. bganitsw allem 2 oe Ie ees oo pees eens cy re *941 33 54°33) 12. eee ee 

(DOP tee see se MONG OMEnY.) 22 -e- -nicescoeen ee oe *969 49 069°498| 22 
ARO) Be Reeser me ie AR OS BAR, oe Ie yh 8 oe ee *1, 642 20 |, 642) 2002 eee ee 
Mississippi ........ Jacksons twee e See meets: oe *133 21 133¢21 3 Sees 
OUTSTAN ANE. ae eee IN @weOrleai gaye eee ee eterne ras se *435 38 435 38 4). 
38 heey 2s eee eee Monroe... .. 220 2a esc Peenee 2 ade oiled eee Sen see See eee ee 

a YOR Basie oe ems a Nachitoches ..)..25-...5 20) c02 2- . 2.2 sen] oe igen ne I oe Se ee 

A Oy ee eee a pee Ome ee Cer Lt So dee *435 38 435° S845 ee eens 
Whehioann 25ers Detroit... eee eee 3, 542. 66 4, 424 88 4, 424.88 | 22 ae 

icles... Sacer East Saginaw.........- 5, 612. 49 8, 658 95 5, 654 27 $3, 004 68 

SED Ot Son ape Toniaan era eee 5, 604. 34 13, 406 77 13, 406°) ee 

i BY eee ee ee Marquettens seer: 6, 095. 48 10, 830 36 10, 830) 365) 555 

1 Boer 5 oe ee eee Traverse City..2....... 3) Bh a 6, 243 49 6, 243° 499) ee 
MGtEL vac o ond dc he ese 24,488.49} 43,564 45 | 40,559 77 3,004 68 
FATRANSAS aaa ee Lie: Ro chee ee ona de oie eee *234 38 234. 38°) tee 
Doe eee Washoe tornes sateen a. sce ee coeee *728 25 728 25 | eee eee 
(Dosa ee ee Olarkovillen see ee ee ee *1, 756 64 1, (56: 649) 2 eee 
TROtal sa hl eee eee ee sy Tie) D7 2, 119 20) eee 
GLOSS) eee ee eee ‘Tallahassecne nemo eel: sctisoceee meee *1, 081 57 1, 081.0%) |S eee 
| z se = 3 ee eds 

WOM one oo eee Fort Des Moines. ....-. 671. 96 989 94 989 94 | eee eee 
OF eee Council Blutiseens so. 187. 78 3638 0) 368.00) 2 2ee2 eee eee 

DO eae eee Hort) Dodeemeasse- eee 3, 127. 23 6,184 25 6, 184 25 2a eee eee 

ID Oe hes Siomx. City cache ct 33, 132. 42 61, 129 73 61, 129: (34) eee 
Total. vio. a ee 37, 119. 39 68, 671 92 68, 671. 93 | See 
Wisconsin ......... Menasha. sense 2.970. 13 3, 812 68 3, 812 68 |: see 
Ue | Falis:of St“ Groisaeenee 4, 426. 38 7, 880 69 7, 880-69 |. 232 eee 

US Ee eee Slevens’ JPOuNt eee 2, 913. 66 3, 692 12 3, 423 21 268 91 

OY 2S eee Lia Cross6: ce. ee eee 5, 340. 06 7,075 07 7, 015.0% |e 

LO: ok ee Bayfield). eae SL, Oli ee 59, 867 71 59, 867 Til || eee 

1D ies Sts Genero Hau Claire ses ee eee 7, 479. 00 10, 380 09 10, 380.09) | See eee 

TROND apes Some ccilic aie whe tein chee Se te 92, 708 36 92; 439 45 268 91 


54,741 05 
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ber of acres entered under the homestead law of May 20, 1862, of commissions received under 
mechanic act of July 2, 1862, and commissions received by registers and receivers on the value 
commencing July 1, 1869, and ending June 30, 1870. 


Quantity of land entered under homestead 
acts of May 20, 1862, and June 21, 1866, 
with aggregate of $5 and $10 payments 
required by section 2 of the acts; and 
also with aggregate of registers’ and re- 
ceivers’ commissions, under section 6 of 
said act, and of act approved March 21, 
1864, amendatory thereof, for the second 
half of the fiscal year ending June 30, 


Aggregate 


disposed of 


for cash; also, bounty 


land ser 
under 


cash 
stead act 


and of 
home- 
of 1862, and 


ip, 


acts amendatory. 


Quantity of land lo- 
cated in the second 


half of s 


aid fiscal 


year, with agricul- 
tural college scrip, 


act July 


>) 


5) 


1862, 


and registers’ and 


receivers’ 
sions on 


commis- 
value of 


Incidental expenses. 


1870. land located. 
Aggregate 
Area oe eee of fees and 
homestea ED ss registers’ ‘ 
hie in Fees. and a uae Aairacetw. Acres. Amount. Acres. Amount. | Amount. 
acres. nilastons ers’ com- 
: <= missions. 

357. 24 $40 $25 88 $65 88 437. 24 C215 700 ie cen eee za eae $634 55 
oc a Ge eee er 3, 207. 40 GS BO ee eee hcrcra ahcts e 572 88 
Oe ee | 1, 831. 82 rs We i EM tpn ae exe sree TCR 670 37 

60,619.70 | 5, 020 2,071 88 7,091 88 | 70,660.00 | 20, 800 95 160. 00 $4 00 $914 54 
62, 057.03 | 4, 530 1, 639 74 6,169 74 | 64, 824.90 | 10,335 60 800. 00 20 00 45 12 
119, 260. 46 | 8, 955 3,558 00 | 12,513 00 | 128, 623.92 | 25,348 53 320. 00 8 00} 1,149 86 
241, 337.19 | 18,505 1, 269 62 | 25,774 62 | 264,108.82 | 56, 485 08 1, 280. 80 32 00 | 2,809 52 
14,559.07 | 1,095 408 00 FA502,00" PEA DOO V1, O26. SB. reset ass eafe woe ene 907 51 
14,619.45 | 1,035 389 00 1,424 00 | 14, 619. 45 To S76 08 i inten ets la gee 510 82 
63, 556.43 | 5, 645 2,091 00 7,736 00 | 63, 556. 43 Cic1k. 40 ee eey ae asian fo. ee 818 93 
92,734.95 | 7, 775 2,888 00 | 10,663 00 | 92, 734.95 QEAT UT O0y tr ea eh ee ee 2, 237 26 
46, 761.08 | 3, 850 1,380 74 5,230 74 | 46, 761.08 S OSS O10) ee. eeteeete et coeculnd 502 66 
43, 057.50 | 2,940 1,176 00 4,116 00 | 43, 057. 50 BBWS Bes Wa Rese oes ence 508 66 
43, 057.50 | 2, 940 1,176 00 4,116 00 | 43, 057.50 3.375: 98 |b PAU ees eed. see 508 66 
14, 168, 49 920 362 26 1,282 60-17, 111. 15 BOS44: 8.12 < Se pe. hone ema 624 12 
11, 439. 38 850 383 29 1, 233 29 | 17,051. 87 9-508 Qari: acs een eens 743 62 
19, 422.35 | 1, 950 930 31 Oe SB a le emo .169 |). 15, S56) Ts ls2s, sek es isan sieteace 907 94 
2. 162. 45 130 7 OL 207 O1 BOS 1605.1. 10, 96036. | eee | sata 8 a: 723 28 
13,950.16 | 1, 2x0 604 86 1, 884 86 | 17,583. 68 Te BOS. AO) | eter PR es cy dione > 886 99 
61, 142.83 | 5, 180 2.357 73 Te Ae7 vI8) 085081, 32) 48, 694645: [i issn sees ee ag yl 3, 885 95 
82, 608.85 | 6, 675 2, 429 07 9,104 07 | 82, 608. 85 6909: 385 Wee eee or ts ele oan 652 93 
43, 469.55 | 3, 425 1, 253 99 4,678 99 | 43, 469. 55 £953) O52 oi ca ede ieee 629 56 
150, 633. 31 | 11, 997 Bete yeh 16,5188.) foonGoa. ol |) 13,753. 64 |. PORE. sae we ont 645 12 
276, 711. 71 | 22, 097 Sdeesn esl 100 64 e761 te 71) 24, 816 27 | 22252 e2e2sd Veneer 1, 927 61 
34, 977.74 | 2,555 1,001 00 3,556 00 | 34,977. '74 S. GBB/ 57> (Sh EI es ety nse e 608 68 
415, 25 45| 70 93 EA aoan eet G24 ON |) 4: 034104 |. 2 Ee 732 94 

1, 134, 87 150 155 05 305 05 1, 322. 65 LOOMS eee foese aaan 532.23 
14,151, 29 | 1,750 1, 002 39 2,752 39 | 17,278.52 7,934 25 640. 00 16 00 675 55 
88, 993. 42 | 9, 015 3, 657 00 | 12,672 00 | 122,125.84 | 70,144 73 1, 280. 00 32 00 | 1,816 73 
104, 694. 83 | 10, 960 4,885 37 | 15,845 37'| 141,814.22 | 79,631 92 1, 920. 00 48 00 | 3,757 45 
~ 5,049.46 | 390 170 11 Bou JOT S9.| 4, 902.68 |. syuvedesieana ss SOR ce 95-38 
192475.56-| 17590 ie G0! 12209 GON 22.901. 94! 9, 400.69. |. seein tiene deadee. 668 00 
3, 688. 47 305 144 55 449 55 6, 602. 13 9 OTS TON |e al See ATE eae rao BG n> 573 84 
32,471.76 | 2, 445 1,240 12 3, 685 12 | 37,811.82 4h. SOD 07h et et ac ela 716 50 
eee rs oy Ae ey Te as OR iy ta GS 8S 2 ep ane i ac 8 
12, 489.72 | 1,010 425 23 SOAs ao eo OG 72) 11,300 09 lee ssioteea--|--2-5---- 699 13 
72,174.97 | 5, 670 9 752 61 &, 422 61 | 126, 916. 62 98, 378 BO nee eel de eons te 5, 144 21 
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No. 3.—Statement of public land sold, of cash and bounty land scrip received therefor, 


States and Terri- 


Land offices. 


Quantity sold for cash and 
bounty land serip, at and 
above the minimum price 
of $1 25, and amount re- 
ceived for the same, for 
the second half of the 
fiscal year ending June 


Exhibit of the amount paid 
in cash and in bounty 
land scrip, respectively, 
for the second half of the 
fiscal year ending June 
30, 1870, mentioned in the 
first column. 


30, 1870. 


tories. 
Bounty land 
Acres. Amount. Cash. scrip. 
Oalitorniae sees oo: SH: MAINCUECO. .45-dane 25, 078. 08 $37, 119 66 $37, 119 G6. See 
(DOs eer ee Marys villetaeseeess2 cee 64, 067. 86 v3, 680 75 83.680. /(o"llae eee 
i Yc piat.o eares ree ee Jstovemliolelne st ee eee ee G7 122226 83, 902 80 83, 902805|2 eee eee 
J Diya yee ac ee ks SpockiOrt poe tee fers 27, 700, 52 36, 032 45 36, 032445) |S ee eee 
One ee see VAS aie eeico eee 2 Lea) 2 OaOedaco 35, 703 75 39, (03 $15 |See ee 
Pe) ins eee SEKORINNAIM Foca oses soe 9, 490. 56 17, 898 17 17,898 1% 2l\o eee 
ND Yay eietys ey ooswAmeeles 22... 252 -.-< 1, 206. 15 1,511 75 1, SL] 45s) eee 
SE Ota etre eels terete ee eto es cierto 222, 292. 68 295, 849 33 295, 849 337/25. eee eee 
ENG Wee eee Carson it vase eee 1, 405. 64 2,116 46 2.116463 eee 
“LEO 5 wee ty late PACUIS LIN in See Cee ene eee 72. 49 410 00 410/001). 2c eee 
On: ee ese Belmont 2.02 2c ee oles bd Soe soll oe ee Ee SE 
DO. eee ete UIT OLA oe at eee eee 841, 25 1,051 56 1, 051.563) | eee 
AUR PEs cebh gic enteral seems ts 2, 319. 38 3, 578 02 3, 57802 ee 
Washington Perv Olympians. sec crae 5 © 23, 608. 62 2OsoL Oi 29, SLO a es 
OS eee eee WEN OCR TEs oes Saodoanees 10, 018. 77 12,523 46 12, 523400 oon 
WENA be eo RDS ALS te 2 eS athe Satae 33, 627. 39 42, 034 23 42.034 230-2 nee ee 
Minnesota ........- Meany lOnismieall Sees eee 4, 494. 82 6, 201 21 6, 201 °21.4) ee 
TR Yo pih neg ae ot ase Str Cloud ssa eee eee 16, 916. 33 21,904 53 21, 904 (534) eae eee 
Ong aa ae See Jacksonen: eae eee se 4, 059. 20 6, 150 61 6, 150.61 (ee 
Oe eae ce INewalWilm: 2-255,-ceee 4, 126. 90 8, 807 31 8, 807 317k ee 
Dibee eee eee aE ik] Ce sae eee PAS 6, 317 48 6; 317 43 eee 
A Omielee eae Du othe. ee 12, 094, 84 17, 690 26 1%; 090 26;./s2 === eee 
i) Ome eas oe Alexandia (22s sseereee 70, 060. 36 87, 587 93 87,084 .934)|2 ee Be 
Total sbec sete ea ee 114, 525.08 | 154,059 28| 154,059 28 |.......... ae 
Oregon ...-........ Oregon City .....-.---- 4,916, 48 6, 137 56 6, 137. 36 |e pet 
lO Yopee eee) Saree Roseburg. 5.0. cageee 16, 047. 06 20, 252 42 20, 25:2: 42:15. 
EL) ye es ores Le Grand 24: ce-eeee ee Gio. St 1, 241 75 1, 241 (oa 
To Galleys 52:2 ellie oe eo aoe oto ee ee ees 21, 939. 35 Qi Ode ts 21, 68) 13) eee 
MATIGAG yee be fee. eee opelsa sem ae eaeeee ee 20, 823. 82 44, 848 14 44.848) 1:45|\) ee 
a Doris ao See | chunction! Citya-eeeesece 81,967. 98 109, 202 20 109, 202.203) 
Ose ahaa Him bold tae sen aeee nee 47, 094. 89 60, 666 86 60,, 666 86: ||2. 2 eee ae 
Totalixi.sc olte eee eee eee 149, 886. 69 214, 0105 20 214, 717,20 52 eee 
Prebrackas.<.0) ose: Wiest loin tessa ceeeeeee 28, 328. 25 40, 104 68 40, 104,68). =e 
FL Oe kee 2e bee ae Beatrice: eee eee 146, 268. 14 183, 458 94 183, 453 94.) eee ee 
1 O38 3 See et eee lincoln. ae eee 23, 006.12 Deer ily 92, SLT 17 |e 
BT) etn eh ess Dakota Cit yee eee er: 117, 064. 02 146, 330 21 146, 330.2152 =e 
aD) eae en ee Grand Tslandueseeeeeen 9, 560. 62 23, 108 94 23, 108 94 
Vote oes doccilen ca ee eee 324, 227.15 445, 819 94 445. 819° 945 |) eee 
New Mexico ....... Santa WG o eke een ee orl ines wawsbeedes selec tat [cewek oe ee 
Dakota Territory ..| Vermillion........----- 21,757 00 | 27, 196 32 27, 196 °32.|... 
SS = ae —_—- - -— 
Colorado Territory | Denver City .........-- 45, 591. 91 58, 939 91 58, 939) 91) | Aen 
LDS des eee ee Haits Plays eee 15. 36 ~ 85 00 85 00" | cee 
I DYn ih tence Central. City se reeeeaee Qvale SAA gait 3, (270.3 || eet 
Ru Abe mete A er seus ay SA 62, 752 22 62,752 22 


41, 748, 38 
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number of acres entered under the homestead law of May 20, 1862, §-c.—Continued. 


Quantity of land entered under homestead 
acts of May 20, 1862, and June 21, 1866, 
with aggregate of $5 and $10 payments 


required by section 2 


of the acts; and 


also with aggregate of registers’ and re- 
ceivers’ commissions under section 6 of 
said act, and of act approved March 21, 
1864, amendatory thereof, for the second 
half of the fiscal year ending June 30, 


Ageregate disposed of 
for cash; also, bounty 


land = seri 


eash 


P and of 
under 


home- 


stead act of 1862, and 
acts amendatory. 


Quantity of land lo- 
cated in the second 
half of said fiscal 
year, with agricul- 
tural college scrip, 
act July 2, 
and registers’ and 
receivers’ commis- 
sions on value of 


Incidental expenses. 


1870. land located. 
Aggregate 
Area of se rate ot fees and 
homestead Fees Cee registers’ Acres Amount Acres Amount 
entries in EXbreest cans and receivy- : = : Be ie 
acres. Bee ec ers’ com- 
ed ee missions. 

10, 674. 30 3693 $460 00 $1, 153 00 35, 752. 38 | $37, 812 66 1799.32 $1,561 81 
5, 303. 46 420 346 38 766 38 69, 371. 32 C4100 15 he emits Seer 2,718 60 
istptoll lea ial 520 341 67 S6L 67 Td, 403. 97 84, 422 80 9, 120. 00 2, 629 09 
12, 568. 52 830 619 82 1, 449 82 40, 269. 04 SOVCO DE So eee eeeteee ie 1, 749 29 
2, 846. 22 Q215 169 00 384 00 30, 473. 47 39, 918 75 8, 712. 50 1, 664 46 
i212) 20 160 138 00 \ 298 00 10, 702. 76 WOWOOSM hea erase ee 1,035 44 
631. 39 40 24 00 64 00 1, 837. 54 is aya 765) 1, 920. 00 } 633 32 
41, 517. 80 2, 878 2,098 87 4,976 87 | 263, 810. 48 | 298, 727 33 17, 507. 82 11, $92" 01 
2, 230. 04 150 106 00 256 00 3, 635. 68 2, 200N4 Oe teee ee nee 626 80 
400. 00 25 15 00 40 00 472. 49 S35 00h eas seer ee 508 20 
sue acne sellecodolds tlleeeeGs Bee eel Seem ese ol oerca crete Seine Sisal rere aan 500 00 
3, 120. 00 200 116 00 316 00 3), WINES) gaa E15 Del Braces a rane TBS BAS 
5, 750.04 | . 375 237 00 Gle 00 1 6, 069: 42)! 3.953 02. 18.02. J..2.. 2 408 50 
10, 881. 82 690 518 64 1, 208 64 34, 490. 44 30, 200 77 3, 993. 67 1, 374 45 
14, 393. 47 1, 065 764 89 1, 829. 89 24, 412, 24 iS} Glolowe (ON eee raibieeseces 974 36 
25, 275. 29 os) 1 Po) 3s} 3, 038 53 58, 902. 68 43, 789 23 3, 993. 67 2, 348 Bt 
14, 502. 93 70) d31 84 1,801 84 18, 997. 75 7,471 21 1, 120. 00 624 02 
30, 273. 81 2, 685 1, 232 98 3, 917 98 52, 190. 14 24, 589 53 11, 346. 78 943 O08 
24, 472. 42 Be o20) 22 3, 700 22 28, 531. 62 Sxdcor Oly aseeiec ness 696 37 
23, 508. 34 2, 490 1, 455 51 3, 945 SL 27, 635. 24 TAR QOS eee secre 910 82 
28, 106. 37 2, 490 1, 367 98 3, 807 98 30, 879. 00 BaRO eA Soren seve 754 94 
4, 679. 33 380 146 00 526 00 16, 774. 17 17, 470 26 2, 203. 80 891 80 
38, 565. 45 2, 490 989 85 3,479 85 | 108, 625. 81 90, O77 93 17, 978. 08 2, 519) 72 
169, 108. 65 | 13, 980 7, 249 38 21, 229 38 | 283, 633. 73 | 168, 039 28 32, 648. 66 7, 340 75 
24, 489. 01 1, 640 1, 027 36 2, 667 36 29, 405. 49 15 UGbRD OR aereee ee ees 931 65 
28, 064. 14 Sie 1,163 13 3, 038 13 44,111. 20 22,127 42 2, 708. 9C 1, 786 42 
3, 944. 71 250 154 04 404 04 4, 920. 52 LEAS Th LOG eereeeast eters 034 84 
56, 497. 86 SOO: 2, 344 53 6,109 53 78, 437, 21 31, 396 73 2, 708. 90 BeQo2 OL 
1432071 1, 865 803 63 2, 668 63 3D, OO0N OD AGM SIAS | ee ate eee 2,186 96 
405, 595. 47 | 29, 195 11, 849 353 41, 044 53 | 487, 563. 45 | 138, 397 20 902. 75 2, 686 51 
48, 092. 08 3, 745 LOLSEST 3} iilel teil! 95, 186. 97 64, 411 86 480. 00 1, 856 82 
468, 420. 26 | 34, 805 14, 267 03 49, 072 03 | 618, 306.95 | 249, 522 20 1, 3825795 6,730) 29 
36, 621.35 | 3,025| 1,37525| 4,40025| 64,949.60 | 43,129 68 |............ 1, 436 58 
56, 207. 667| 3, 970 1.672 63 DIOL OdulecUe, 4 oncOM Lei 42894) oo oes saci 3H 910 99 
95,941.63 | 12,035 | 4,963 57] 16,998 57 | 118,947.75 | 64,852 17 |.........--. 1, 646 34 
42, 237. 79 2, 670 1, 086. 00 3, 756 00 | 159, 301. 81 | 149, 000 21 960. 00 2, 368 YL 
25, 507. OL 3, 195 1, 302 60 4,497 60 35, 067. 63 96,303) 945 | Poca semen: 1, 407 36 
256, 515. 44 | 24, 895 10, 399 45 35, 294 45 | 580, 742.59 | 470, 714 94 960. 00 10, 430 18 
EASES 8 EE er | een |r ennnn eens 448 88 
46,781.54 | 2,945| 1,219 56| 4,164 56| 68,538.54 | 30,141 32 |...... ie 1,168 42 
23, 427. 02 1, 970 1, 346 00 3, 316 00 69, 018. 93 60, 809 91 20, 842. 32 1, 745 78 
MPM oS ie oo le ats niece aie ais yl ean obama mers 15. 36 Soy OO ieeeret ee aes 576 70 
2, 229, 32 160 | 96 00 Ooo CG meet o70.43' | 93, 887/31 leeks a 763 04 

25. 656. 34 2, 13 1, 442 00 3, 572 00 73, 404. 72 64, 882 22 20, 842. 32 3, 085 52 
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No. 3.—Statement of public lands sold, of cash and bounty land scrip received therefor, 


Quantity sold for cash and 


bounty land scrip, at and Exhibit of the amount paid 


States and Terri- 


above the minimum price 
of $1 25, and amount .re- 
ceived for the same, for 
the second half of the 
fiscal year ending June 


in cash and in bounty 
land scrip, respectively, 
for the second half of the 
fiscal year ending June 
30, 1870, mentioned in the 
first colomn. 


30, 1870. 

caniea, Land offices. ) 

Bounty land 
Acres. Amount. Cash. scrip. 

Idakte Lereitory-: 22) Boise City perce tee eo. 409. 19 $511 50 $511 50) .22.28> eee 
One mectee eer Lewiston ..2 522 i.e... occee. othe Se dei. ne nee lence. =. ee 
POUR cesuhs.) bec wp ices es a Meee ane > 409. 19 511 50 511/50 | eee 
Montana Territory | Helena.....-......-.... 8, STL. 28 10, 759 92 10; 759° 925) 22 ae ee 
Arizona Territory... Prescott . 2.22.2 s6280.).05-0o lee oe celine cide . 2 Cate eeele eth ee 
Utah Territory ....| Salt Lake City......... 11, 792. 23 14, 740, 28 14; 740528 \2. eee eee 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, General Land Office, October 27, 1870. 
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number of acres entered under the homestead law of May 20, 1862, §c.— Continued. 


Quantity of land entered under homestead 


Quantity of land lo- 


R 
acts of May 20, 1862, and June 21, 1266, cated in the second 2 
with aggregate of $5 and $10 payments | Aggregate disposed of half of said fiscal a 
required by section 2 of the acts; and for cash; also bounty year, with agricul- fey 
also with aggregate of registers’ and re- land scrip, and of tural college scrip, a 
ceivers’ commissions, under section 6 of cash under home- act July 2, 1862, 3 
said act, and of act approved March 21, stead act of 1862, and and registers’ and = 
1864, amendatory thereof, for the second acts amendatory. receivers’ commis- a) 
half of the fiscal year ending June 30, sions on value of = 
1870. land located. ~ 
| 
Aggregate 
Area on peveutet of fees and 
homestea . | registers’ ; 
Shines in Fees. poe anal wee v: Acres. Amount. Acres. Amount. | Amount. 
acres. Waiaeions ers’ com- 
: missions. 
2, 439. 33 $170 $84 50 $254 50 2, 848. 52 SO81T SO} ee setter cee cess sro $669 22 
ocus Honocell asters Ohl SOBeO0 BOSSE See Sees OSS) SOS eae es 2c: Eee ete! Seam eae eas aed | Sener 735 00 
2, 439. 33 170 84 50 254 50 | 2, 848,52 GeO eee ee ee 1, 404 22 
17, 954. 71 920 682 00 7602) OO 26. 020,99) ids 670) 08 toa 35 een Ns se Se crores 1,055 43 
ee eee ie pee aaeeensen | ead oo once | ae aes = paar Sa =e 
con tw orecutal|te oboe G8 See Somers ee Oe Aree al le cl ae esa a Oct (nee ree Se ee se ere (RT ne ar 250 00 
20, Lcd? } 1, 425 829 50 2 a one oeiuae Gsm. 10; 100 eerie toca ioe ses wah satan 1, 023 88 


JOS. §. WILSON, Commissioner. 
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ee ey ee are 


No. 3.—Statement of public lands sold, of cash and bounty land scrip received therefor, 


States and Territories. 


Quantity sold for cash and 
bounty land scrip at and 
above the minimum price 
of $1 25, and amount re- 
ceived for the same, for 
the second half of the 


fiscal year 
30, 1870. 


ending June 


Exhibit of the amount 
paid in cash and in 
bounty Jand scrip, re- 
spectively, for the sec- 
ond half of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 
1870, mentioned in the 
first column. 


RECAPIT 


Acres. Amount. Cash. 

COLORES ee Se remees Peoeirincts ier mee 80. 00 $275 00 $275 00 
nana. see he ee one ee meee eis ance 3, 207. 40 5, 675 89 3,675 89 
ULL AVE ca eee ata gs 58) PRINCI ea pr UTE ane ER 1, 831. 82 2.571 11 2,571 11 
ei BUSISTORUD Bo ee Wie os ts ca im ean ne aa, tetera oA 22, 771. 63 37, 980 08 37, 980 08 
ALES RACE ae, RNER Se tie 0 ean a RRS ARTS pes gerne eh telat Ilr oc ele oN NG 9 *1, 642 20 1, 642 20 
ds!) NUSSTTCEIT Cy 55 iat a angen oh Cogan AROMA Re UR, Wan RN IR 833) il 133921 
dC RTDUSMEN TER, onepeg Rens eae oe Renee PaO ge PRA eee EO At Raia ei *435 38 435 38 
Michigan suo hi eS Ne ions 24, 488. 49 43, 564 45 40,559 77 
PACE IGS AS Maseru oe Nai tetr ee ti: Reet. sila, b) | Asari ee eee el SO LOO 2, 19 27 
BEG] OTs Cle eee: pep etee) ae ree sea ea Ae ete Ma a Oe ee Oe +1, O81 ox DP 08leat 
LO Wiel seic ees ear ae rates ha EC SOL Re 37, 119. 39 68, 671 92 68, 671 92 
VAS CORSE coe ret ecg Say. Py eee ea Ne 04, 741. 05 92, 708 36 92, 439 45 
(COIUN CSTE: tans tte Beem teeta ares Meee iat on ee ae 222, 292. 68 295, 849 33 295, 849 33 
BNO VO CaM EO toate eee eras teed. Spears ake UE as ene loi 2, 319. 38 3, 578 02 3,578 02 
NVshinetonmlennkitonys enemas eee eens Sy Oe Sh 42, 034 23 42, 034 23 
ENP ITUNES OL Ae eee yes or ote ts eee ee ee ae oe 114, 525. 08 154, 059 28 154, 059 2 
OPC ROI eee on ere cite ce Ae ok cee Et eas 21, 939. 35 2063lnis 27, 631% 
TE QNSAS ee lato cet eee ee ee ae ee aes 149, 886. 69 214, 717 20 214, 717 20 
NG biaS cad: eee dst ec aca ne ces Serene 324, 227. 15 445, 819 94 445, 819 94 
Siena UU Ue) a Clo ecm Mere Aaa ieee Cee Ae) Sorell ho <M Rae en ae 
DakotarVercrtoryees a. pees. Ne eee ee ee 21, 757. 00 27,196 32 27,196 32 
Colorado “PSmiuory o.ct aah ec ames eee aoe 47, 748. 38 62, 752. 22 62, 752 22 
LW AMOECTIAUCORVee ees eee eee eee Ae ee ae 409. 19 511 50 oll 50 
MTOmbaMaNELnIGOLy meeha ees oon Cee ee eee 8, STL. 28 10; 759) 92 10, 759 92 
IATIZOME YT CrritOry- 6: 6 00 250 bok Bac oe a ae eee ee Me Gale = =< 5's ARE soe oe 
Witabeerritorysees ee ee eon oe ee D1 9223 14, 740 28 14, 740 28 

otal Aace8e, Se coheed a eee ees 1,103, 335.58 |) Loot, 108° 41 1 553n8384e2 


Military 
scrip. 


cee eee ewe e es 


3, 273 59 


To which add number of acres located with agricultural scrip and commissions 
Also, commissions received on homestead entries as shown in column No. 3 of 


DEPARTMENT OF 


THE INTERIOR, General Land Office, October 27, 1870. 


* Excess 


THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


ia) 
es 


03 


number of acres entered under the homestead law of May 20, 1862, §:c.—Continued. 


ULATION. 


Quantity of land entered under homestead 
acts of May 20, 1862,and June 21, 1866, 
with ageregate of $5 and $10 payments re- 
quired by section 2 of the acts; and also 
with aggregate of commissions of registers 
and receivers, under section 6 of said act, 


and of act approved March 21, 


1864, 


Ageregate disposed of 
for cash, also bounty 
land serip, and of cash 
under homestead act of 
1862, and acts amenda- 


Quantity 
located 


second half 


of land 
in the 
of 


said fiscal year 
withagricultural 
college scrip, act 
2 July, 1862, and 
registers’ and re- 


Incidental expenses. 


amendatory thereof, for the second half of eery ceivers’ commis- 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. sions on value of 
land located. 
s : i 8 nS 
© 3 * = Rog om 2 
2 eA a. 8 Moke 
2c aS ie a $A Bw Acres. Amount. Acres. |Amount.! Amount. 
2g Se | ais | ers 
ae BS | Sem | besa 
a= Bee BSS aa DS 
—.° < <q Sc Rreny eh 
357. 24 | $40 00 $25 88 $65 88 437. 24 Bp Oy ete ets «hhh eal $634 55 
dooae ote coca! ede iaE ee EAC s ee ene 3, 207. 40 By Syne) beteerceuiccte a ere eae 572 88 
sSaosssbececcul se ce eee BES nee ane 1, 831. 82 OU israel it inet Ss aoe es te 670 37 
241, 337.19 | 18,505 | 7,269 62 | 25, 774 62 | 264, 108. 82 56, 485 08 | 1,280.00 | $32 00 |, 2,809 52 
92,734.95 | 7,775 | 2,888 00 | 10, 663 00 92, 734. 95 Dy A cON AS et Gis Cee ils Sei 2) 230 26 
46,761.08 | 3,850] 1,380 74 | 5,230 74 46, 761. 08 Sy CSE ay EH iia AG aoc Sea ctr 502 66 
43, 057.50 | 2,940] 1,176 00 | 4,116 00 43, 057. 50 SE LU lei Iara aac Werte ae 508 66 
HieLaopuieeo, Lo!) 2.300 Te 7, 487 73 85, 631. 32 Ke WA bo): ie ime as eae lace eee 3, 885 95 
216, (ll. 7h | 22,097| 8,004 84>) 30,101 84 | 276,711. 71 OE OG ate a0 Ss oo realli ae Ale 1, 927 61 
Bein | 2.555)) 1,001 00; 3,556 00 34, 977. 74 Sa OO (ol eee ere pene) | eekmwrgee 2-75 608 68 
104, 694.83 | 10,960 | 4,885 37 | 15, 845 37 | 141, 814. 22 79, 631 92 | 1, 920. 00 48 00 | 3,757 45 
enii49¢ | 5, 670-| 2,752 61) “8, 422 61 | 126,916. 02 Wer HKcM OW! || Sa ee ieS Aes ecco e 5, 144 21 
41,517.80 | 2,878} 2,098 87 | 4,976 87 | 263,810.48 | 298,727 33 | 17,507.82 | 440 00 | 11,992 01 
5, 750. 04 375 237 00 612 00 8, 069. 42 SSMU Ge sys Soa lel SR ee 2,408 50 
Poet too | 1,283) 53 | 13,038 53 58, 902. 68 43,789 23 | 3,993.67 | 100 00 | 2 348 et 
169, 108. 65 | 13,980 | 7, 249 38 | 21,229 38 | 283,633.73 | 168,039 28 | 32,648.66 | 816 00 | 7,340 75 
Son49m. 80 13,765 | 2,344 53°) 6,109 53 78, 437. 21 31, 386 7% 2, 705. 90 68 00 | 3,252 91 
468, 420. 26 | 34, 805 | 14, 267 03 | 49,072 03 | 618,306.95 | 249,522 20 | 1,382.75 36 00 | 6,730 29 
256, 515. 44 | 24, 895 | 10,399 45 | 35,294 45 | 580, 742.59 | 470,714 94 960. 00 24 00 | 10, 480 18 
EG Swe Joti e SH eee rie eget tens ENE |: ART ALG oh 9 ak ee ere ee POEM svar AE 448 88 
46,781.54 | 2,945) 1,219 56! 4,164 56 68, 538. 54 SOS TAT O23 ee eo) earls seen 1,168 42 
295, 656.34 | 2,130 | 1,442 09} 3,572 00 73, 404. 72 64, 882 22 | 20, 842.32 | 516 00 | 3,085 52 
2, 439. 33 17 84 5 254 50 2, 848. 52 OSSE OOM eee Se eaere Ge hers nee me 1, 404 22 
17, 954, 71 920 682 00 | 1,602 00 26, 525. 99 TOO) 02 sie 2. oe area | ener 1,055 43 
eI NES. Se sty rene | once, erro ay anete | nich anoe sear acres er 2)| oi die mis avye,cree,o 5 |'apc4-e-caaralencs' le apeuatecptes 250 00 
20p 150371 * 1425 829 50 | 2,254 50 31, 942. 60 LOS LOS (28g ore eee leer 1, 023 88 
2,110, 017. 67 1169, 565 | 73, 879 14 1243, 444 14 /3, 213, 353. 25 |1, 726, 673 41 | 83, 244. 12 |2,080 00 | 76,199 €0 
[OKO 5 So ee 83, 244. 12 2, 020 00 
ee 0) in tN dees tecllecdeense ne nes 73, 879 14 


1, 802, 632 55 


payments. 


JOS. S. WILSON, Comiissioner. 
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No. 4.—Summary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, showing the number of acres disposed of 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 


and June 21, 1866, with aggregate of $5 and $10 homestead payments and homestead commis- 


States and Territories. 


Quantity sold for cash and 
bounty land scrip at and 
above the minimum price 
of $1 25, and amount re- 
ceived for the same, for 


the fiscal 


year ending 


June 30, 1870. 


Exhibit of the amount 
paid for in cash and in 
bounty land scrip, re- 
spectively, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 
1870, mentioned in the 
first column. 


: Military 
Acres. Amount. Cash. scrip. 

ODA cts ces Cea ern tig ia aiid eb asd ante 240. 00 $475 00 $475.00" |e see 
idea iat ene Soe oe wa bec 3, 918. 25 6,564 45 6, 564. 45, | 2 eee 
Ue PE) A SA A ee 2 2 846. 21 4,044 45 4,044.45, | eee 
MABSOUT juss eit Ss ae aC eer 38, 536. 81 66, 016 03 65, 783 68 $232 35 
JANIE OP HOE rah erin ic ape can ac he ete ee kay eee eee FQ SON SO 27130739) eee ee eee 
IMESRIGSL pile rosea ects cece Sire ye fre te, Sore ayslere cl cava tell omelet ce merece pee Aaliil Bs HOI 25) eer Pa ny eee 
AG OUUSTAM A ae Se eo oi ere eee Tere aie be ede le aa tate ea eleeies eee eee AIA OAIY 3) 1211539) |e oeeererneeae 
cone ies cad ates Ge oad ke Jae teeter eae. 81, 835.39 | 180,576 70 | 171,938 03 | 8, 638 67 
PNG ICATIS AS tomes saree en tor Ck th eigie knee etna lererawa die Borel here VEN ch geen Zh Olay 77 ALOT ETT a oeeeeee ee 
CL PR at bn cere kasi ee AER On a batt aes Ue eee *2°118 06 2,118'06 | aeeeene ee 
Far ae ee Meroe ah eee oe Cae Ps BAe 142,518.06 | 239,391 90 | 239,391 90 |.........-.. 
WAS CONSTI ees wears ere, ok eeu ate eee a 2 ee 133, 264. 77 210, 573 10 209, 674 SL 898 59 
SOUR De et ia:, 2 IG ee es age LE 445,961.61 | 608,009 64 | 608,009 64 |...-........ 
ENO Vial a7: erie eete SE cee eu ime eee emcee i Le Sy NBs, OS: 7, 861 21 7, SOL 21 eee 
Wiashingstonubercitoryn-cee-e = te ere ese ae 62, 266. 34 77, 832 89 717, 8382589) eee ee eee 
MIT OSO UAE Bae aae ss Seicein.ac meh Sec menerraotis Rae 170, 617. 68 236, 589 58 236, 589" 58) |S2eseeeeeeee 
Oreconier ce teks sce Satay Seen eee es pe 44,708, 22 57, 354 93 57, 354008 1 
Kiansaste © tet cia ae. Avante peeve keke Nectar aac Sc ae 226, 403. 69 321, 537 33 321, 474 83 62 50 
INjebraslka, 5. Sr eetce LOU Sete eh era Pere iret ee 611, 135, 28 831, 719 52 828, 487 59 3, 231 93 
New Mexico Perritory «222... 3.50. ae..t2ec.' Selveeee- . s - URSRI 
Dakota Cerritory. .. 0s eeu oo. oe eae ees eee 37, 398. 41 46 748 14 46,748 14 See eee 
Colorado Dernitory =. seer ee eee ee sy Sa ea 103, 038. 45 155, 970 80 155, O70: S07 Renee eee 
Tdaho MercitOryas: pace sect ote kee See ae oe 2,709. 47 3, 386 90 3, 886) 904 |Reeeeeeeeree 
Montana Werritotyee.- sesc ant seer ee oeeeee eee 16, 878. 59 21,091 55 21 0915S se ere 
ATIZONA “LErritory = sno... eewee ses cock cassie dele eo Sos cbc ee le seces Cee eee Oe eee 
eer bony s 23; bu. doin He ecee eee 30, 123.55 37, 154 41 37: 154/41. | eee 

tel: .ccydss ho acl. tases ee 2159, 515. 81 | 3, 123, 677 39 | 3,110,613 35 | 13,064 04 


To which add number of acres located with agricultural scrip, and commissions thereon. - - . 
Also, commissions received on homestead entries,as shownin column No. 3, of section three, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, General Land Office, October 27, 1870. 
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Jor oash, with bounty land scrip, by entry under the homestead laws of May 20, 1862, March 21, 1864 
gions ; also, locations with agricullural college and mechanic scrip, under act of July 2, 1862. 


s s M 
Quantity of land entered under homestead eer ol ar ne 2 
acts of May 20, 1862, and June 21, 1866, fa . i comming with 5 
with aggregate of $5 and $10 payments, | Aggregate disposed of for sy ae ‘We 1 B 
required by section 2 of the acts; and also} cash; also bounty land ioe ura, ne q A 
with aggregate of commissions of regis-| scrip,andof cash under | 7S. Shs 20° es 
ters ae receivers, under section 6 of said| homestead act of 1862,| ‘OY oe Ais s 
act, and of act approved March 21, 1864,| and acts amendatory. ee Oe es 3 
amendatory thereof, for the fiscal year end- CoLvens ener e cS 
ing June 30, 1870. sions on value of S) 
' land located. A 
2: Be apa ocr 
3% z | B85 | £88 
ge Cale Ses | se 
=| = = ES Pe 
ee 2 &, oe 3 £2 x a Acres. Amount. Acres. |Amount.) Amount. 
yu 2 eS B35 Ms 
Sa dL iS) 2 HO “a 
S Be asl Om boo © 2 
aa at a = Bos 8 OG 
Ae <q * q = ate 
439. 26 $50 $28 92 78 92 679. 26 Cay UN) oll wae, De eee tl meeye ee $1, 250 O1 
120. 00 10 3 00 13 00 4, 038. 25 OR SMA CAT ers ee erate aloes Se rears 1, 419 97 
eee Irie fey ee | 2-< S ai ceil. wciees wes oe 2, 846. 21 AV OAS AS Ee ote sents ome 2 leben age oo 
402, 261. 89 | 31,105 | 12,065 96 | 43,170 96 440, 7938. 70 97,121 03 | 1,920.00 | $4400] 5,439 67 
243, 833. 26 | 19,660 | 7, 246 00 | 26,906 00 | 243, 833. 26 OLE TAS DIS Tiel PRs oe ek ae ee pees Ae 4, 468 23 
100, 805. 80 7,755 | 2, 807 08 | 10, 562 08 100, 805. 80 Be SoOr Ba i pasiey rere areal ees, pee ree 1, 105 98 
92 954.72 | 6,220 | 2.486 00| 8,706 00| 92,254.72) 7.43139 |...........|......... 1 931 05 
121, 797. 80 | 10, 610 4,902 83 | 15,512 83 | 203, 633. 19 LOTETS OR Oller ste sie cote eee 15, 970 36 
431, 797. 51 | 34,782 | 12,548 30 | 47,330 30 | 431, 797. 51 Son OOO em sottata eee Weld as asa ee 3, 526 99 
60, 778. 01 5, 240 | 2,053 00 7, 293 00 60, 778. 01 ee Soop COR ese e es eevee emcee: 1,129 40 
“190, 013.50 | 20, 210 8 903 73 | 29,113 73 | 332,531.56 | 259, 601 90 | 18, 237. 64 456 00 | 9,474 04 
Penk 6N 49819210) | 5, 671 35 | 17,881 35 | 289, 761.26.) 222,783 10 |. 22.2.2. 2 feic lle: 11, 818 33 
67, 694, 31 4,763 | 3,693 90 8,456 90 | 513,655.92 | 612, 772 64 | 37, 656. 90 944 00 | 24, 430 86 
8, 003. 16 525 363 00 888 00 13, 118.19 |- 8: 3860-2 tm cata oar oes eer 4,558 36 
58, 697. 41 3,870 | 2,889 41 6, 759 41 120, 963. 75 81, 702 89 5D 272. 91 132 00 4,801 91 
339, 465. 48 | 28,955 | 15, 713 31 | 44, 668 31 510, 083.16 | 265,544 58 | 63, 192.91 |1,599 78 | 13, 637 49 
91, 880. 67 6, 100 3, 878 44 9,978 44 136, 588. 89 63, 454 93 4, 308. 90 108 00 6, 478 55 
647, 185. 71 | 49, 325 | 20, 295 83 | 69,620 83 | 873,589.40 | 370, 862 33 | 31, 980. 62 760 00 | 11,388 29 
456, 439. 81 | 42,445 | 17, 688 69 | 60,133 69 |1, 067,575.09 | 874,164 52 | 2, 720. 00 68 00 | 18,708 94 
Be Aer oee ee loos cebediSadeloogcel SAS Spee Jed ioseeet eee) er Serie neem! Serer re criscl Sees sei 948 88 
89, 587. 51 5,645 | 2, 308 34 7, 953 34 126, 985. 92 52, 393 14 160. 00 400 | 2,275 32 
68, 986.59 | 6, 070 4,077 50 | 10,147 50 | 172, 025. 04 162, 040 80 | 27, 398. 33 680 00 7, 245 60 
7, 365. 90 500 281 00 781 00 10, 075. 37 SHOSOs VOM | pansn creel stelle cies 2, 986 29 
33, 458. 79 1, 900 1,268 50 | 3,168 50 90, 337. 38 Qs 991 SOs eam aeerntotalsaee sacs 1, 665 72 
ET PUNE Fp Pcs cox [creer rant as wa botetertee@iels ca aleieutecetadees|(sacacesbectfassegsses 750 00 
29, 546.47 | 2,075 | 1,209 90] 3,284 90 59, 670. 02 SON SQ9F Als ls — 55.2 vec een | aeaencee 2,478 8L 
3, 698, 910. 05 |300, 025 |132, 383 99 432, 408 99 [5, 858, 425. 86 |3, 423, 702 36 [192, 848. 21 |4, 795 78 [161,388 88 
Boece. ade ebCos eee 192, 848. 21 | 4,795 78 : 
Cee eae ao... 132) 383 99 
6, 051, 274. 07 (3, 560, 882 16 
payments 
. WILSON, Commissioner. 


JOS. S 
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SWAMP LANDS. 


No. 5.—Statement exhibiting the quantity of lands selected for the several States under acte oy 
Congress approved March 2, 1849, September 28, 1850, and March 12, 1860, up to and end- 
ing September 30, 1870. 


. ? 4 

State 4th quarter,| Ist quarter,| 2d quarter, | 3d quarter, | Year ending} Total since 
sige 1870. 1870. 1870. | June 30, 1870. |\date of grant. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

CUNO = cates iee ot sin tin wis ie,o: fae tea see ew ent nc Us es 2 eae eee ee ee ee 54, 438, 14 
RUAN Pein oso np inion |e noe oe Ree eee Ce Pe ae sce > 2. ariel eee en 1, 354, 732. 50 
MIM OIS Hora oo bie cic ote = «|| mee oe > Ne eee mewcin [seo = = aca ce a ae ete eee 3, 267, 470. 65 
MISSOUNE fo. oc). 4. fe ol ne [os oP e tee ae tena oe face. fe ee 4, 604, 443. 75 
Allabamayjoc cs -.2- cece. ote Sete Mee Sine, AG oo ke 479, 514, 44 
WEISSISERDDL -.-~ a/-'- win - ews nl] moe eles eet aes ea ue cic 2] ea nn onic une oT ee oni eee 3, 070, 645. 29 
Loaisianal (actor 1840) 42.2.2. eee. 32. oe Wes nn s 1 ee ee 10, 774, 972. 82 
ouisiana, (a0biof 1850) 2b tee dso be. <1]. cou feces Rete ee ene ee ee 543, 339. 13 
AMICI CAI: ie siete siecle <2 | eee BEIT obs ciclo sioiass ad = | si deata\eio bach et ey eee es eer 7, 273, 724. 72 
SPOT TUS AG sla ax wks Seo nie emia csinie ele Este Minn since Se Ss Lo cle c.a oo ce eee 8, 652, 432. 93 
Sas ee cope ote VIS Fee Oe Sa rs Ve 1. ee oe 11, 790, 637. 46 
A MBOGIIB ETc Speier eh ie a cider cceiehechae 132.413.0041... -.. coe 4, 333, 082. 67 
A yee ie ecpel ch eteneretetretate NB See gre rato o's Sain acod whiny ee = > top ll cae that ar eee ee 2, 583, 509. 72 
Wantornige ses: sete ne eee POS OO noes cae eee 23, 637.89 | 14, 453. 92 23. 827. 89 952, 166. 64 
OPPSON preted pecces oss feces Seemnn by ene we emendedeee eee dee eects occ doe em] es a ee 
Midnesote Se eee eise nets AASOGO. ORs eeeriaeee te %, 785. 08 | 250, 111. 84 118, 453. 99 1, 121, 725. 83 
Total sens sess COU ESS Rs Seem NR | 97, 422. 97 | 396,978.85 | 142, 281. 88 | 60, 856, 847. 69 
& 


No. 6.—Statement exhibiting the quantity of land approved to the several States under the act 
of Congress approved March 2, 1849, September 28, 1850, and March 12, 1860, up ic and 
ending September 30, 1370. 


States 4th quarter, Ist quarter,| 2d quarter, | 3d quarter, | Year ending| ‘Total since 

he 1869. 1870. 1870. 1870. June 30, 1870. | date of grant. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

OE a 6s Pe... 5 PR ee 2h ok EO. eee 620). Lee. 2 bee onde a 25, 640. 71 
Pudiags |e. fk a ek se eee. cee ete oon. Len tie ed pe oe 9 OT ee 1, 263, 733. 28 
PRE Ce ware bane eels, ee ee ae 80. 00 100.00 80.00 | 1, 489, 220. 01 
ME SSONTI esos ck ce ella on ene enon LAC CL) see eee, | 2 ea el to 1, 178: 27 | 4,331, 936. 26 
PMRVAMA....ss.leerere L568 14V FAT | Ae NOMA, | cdc de ok Lo ee 397, 839. 27 400, 434. 78 
MESRISBID PD 12-24 5b ves veel sician.2- bbe] Bee le SUN. SS... eee ee Oe ee 3, 068, 642. 31 
Woomelaniy, (ant of 1849) ods on Lo 2h tah ee ade atin sore a tre Sart oroidf anctoigiclcb evant adh oie ee 8, 192, 305. 64 
TAgigiana (act of 2850): sf. 42-). -20-Sa ie Be pace in 22s CELIA See) oe Bay ee 237, 949. 09 
MICHIGAN eee ee aes 8 ee PQONOOB|: S525 17, 7 eee ene 120.00 | 5, 691, 878. 66 
AY KANHAB SW. os. ccc ths ul. bo Re eee ea 3, 297. 38 167. 32 3, 297. 38 | 7, 287, 227. 83 
BOVIGa Wie oat en te Uso Louis creme ute cea Mat eee eberatiageed ovens honnd LEA Ee SO 10, 901, 007. 76 
WISCONSIN 5. coho se a oho: ag ee OEE yt to ee ee 3, 029, 738. 55 
TOW a ea cee eee om 445, 07 2, 529. 62 347, 95 369. 38 3, 776. 04 867, 994. 42 
California err reer ons TOOL ee 93, 637.89 | 14, 453. 92 23, 970. 89 807. 854. 96 
POR OM te re pak sede SCE) Pe ere 7 gre ee eR ee ee LER 
Diieacta es sre an lek Wats. Wea Rem eee Ge 44,337, 029) oa eee 44, 337. 02 769, 371. 15 
Us 1 Ril SNe 159, 052. 48 | 128, 938, | 71, 700, 24 | 15, 090. 62 | 474, 598. 87 | 48, 364, 935. 41 
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No. 7.—Statement exhibiting the quantity of land patented to the several States under the acts 
of Congress approved September 28, 1850, and March 12, 1860, and also the quantity certi- 
jied to Louisiana under act approved March 2, 1849. 


2d quarter, | 3d quarter, 
1 


1870. 


Year ending 
June 30, 1870. 


Acres. 


407. 


19, 663. 


657, 733. 81 


i 


Total since 


Acres. 
25, 640. 
*1, 256, 488 
11, 449, 645. 
3, 152, 396. 
392, 719. 
2, 681, 3&3. 
8, 192, 305. 
Q15, 402, 
+5, 836, 7&8. 
6, 012, 984. 
10, 644, 468. 
§2, 973, 057. 
[[1, 129, 248. 
732. €29. 
717, 383. 


45, 412, 932. 


date of grant. 


vel 
56 
85 
31 
6] 
16 
64 
35 
82 
70 
04 
26 
36 
48 
oF 


42 


4th quarter, 1st quarter, 
SPs. 1869. 1870. 870. 
| Acres Acres Acres 
Re oo ef 2 in. wn ae eet ns |v w cin nne 2 
UG? sr | SP ys eee ra et ee es ee as a 
OS A... - {RCE cee ee eles DPE LO SoS Bie earraease ae 
Mirspouriiecac 2. - 2-02. ICA eee stn (ara ee 
MUR SNTO. 2 oS gee ee rr {he CPA OTT le aaa arse ae 
ey teeta oa nd dere Stats mw i's ee Peleju icine ns obs 
Baars Ct-OF L849) 2|.2c-. deco os lee tes eccn ele se sesnceban 
Mamsianan(act of 1850). .....22-...-]...52.02208- 15, 894. 28 
POMERAT S20 5s. Ses. 1 Re Res ete) hes SP aerarieas aceite seyret 
ES se GS San ere lh Ape aes |e 
ce ee eee be era 
WISCONSIN ............-. DAS RUNS Ree areal is Be poses 
OWE. das Se 7, 231. 03 1, 044. 60 4, 603. 89 
SaOrnia. .4.-..... 2... ee tL Pa ete iets lies Pia ee 
5 A Re 1 a ae ee (ee A) a | 
BeOesimer ssi i252: 27, 052.30 | 80,645.69 | 20, 498.17 | 307, 587. 95 
* 4,860.20 acres of this contained in indemnity patents under act of March 2, 1855. 
f 1,108.83 acres of this contained in indemnity patents under act of March 2, 1855. 
} 18,823.93 acres of this contained in indemnity patents under act of March , 1855. 
§ 39,910.75 acres of this contained in indemnity patents under act of March 2, 1855. 
|| $20,908.23 acres of this contained in indemnity patents under act of March 2, 1855. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Office, October 27, 1870. 


JOS. S. WILSON, Commissioner. 


No. 8.— Statement showing the condition of the State selections under the act of September 4, 
1841, on the 30th day of June, 1870. 


| 
| 
| 
i 


Soages | ae Eee: 
on et D N Ora th 
o40% 8x 5 0 & _ w 
SOHO WS Ge OoO- 
States. SEsos5 SE Sie ee 
ba 0 O43 8 SS Pelee ae 
oo ha 2 asics © iO. o 
2-4 wo q arr 2.4 
eda 6 $ SES geS_'s 
SP EocDM Bac Ss eHMOK 
4 A A 
TEEPE OU oo 2 ee ne ee ee 209, 085. 50 *809, 060. 05 95, 45 
VCS ye ict Sask Ue I Se 500, 000. 00 SOOLOCOR ORI es eae ane eed 
WM ce eee oe elon cc vee e cence, 97, 469. 17 AGT REO TOIL! itt eaten 
DESEO 00) es we Gee ee er 500, 000. 00 DOOR OROSO Ons ek cee 
ae arc coc winn ls wn sean Doh odan sce cekanns 500, 0' 0. 00 482, 166. 97 17, 833. 03 
sce ceeeec econ acne. 500, 000. 00 498, 638. 54 1, 361. 46 
icc coe dened ocean aces 500, 000. 00 499, 880. 03 119, 97 
ete e anne cneeases 499, 990. 00 450, 823. 82 49, 166, 18 
ROERT so ng coh ODES EOS Se rere 500, 000. 00 SOD OOO COM as eons er cee 
MITRE TASC  oh 215 Rod Ree Ce 500, C00. 00 499, 973. 87 26.13 
Rico e en seen seceeas 500, 000. 00 256, 562. 27 243, 437. 73 
TGA GUE) o ha S bois eGo Sen O Se eee eee 500, 009. 00 495, 552. 20 4, 447. 80 
JW OSTOGERITED, « asl co oe ie een ae 500, 000. 00 483, 822. 60 16, 177. 40 
GOD. s oncilo Bo AC AACS CU GIB SC a a eee ae 500, 000. 00 431, 576. 42 68, 423. 58 
INGAAS omoo dan COE ORS Oe ee ee ee OOONOCOS OOut as ase eu emer 5¢0, 000. 00 
ISG TEER a, cas Odin POAC ee 500, 000. 00 359, 708, 06 140, 291. 94 
(ADSL. ABOU ough Sean ath an 7, 306, 544.67 | 6, 265, 234. 00 1, 041, 310. 67 


* The States of Illinois and Alabama received grants under prior acts, which with the quantities here 
given make up the quantity of 500,000 acres. 


JOS. 8. WILSON, Commissioner. 
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No. 9.—Condition of bounty land business under acts of 1847, 1850, 1852, and 1855, showing 
the issues and locations from the commencement of operations under said acts to June 


30, 1870. 


Grade of warrants. 


Act of 1847. 


Ome hundred and sixty acres 
Korty acres 


Act of 1850. 


Oue hundred and sixty acres 
Righty acres 
MOtbysQevOS co kc. cece aes 


Act of 1852. 


One hundred and sixty acres 
Highty acres 
Forty acres 


ee ies 


EPO Gaile Ae Page ie eds 


Act of 1855. 


One hundred and sixty acres 


One hundred and twenty acres 


One hundred acres 
MIGDbYLACTOS se setecer eee 
SIXty-Acresinc-sceeeeeen esos 
Forty acres 
Ten acres 


Summary. 


Act of 1847 
Act of 1850 
Act of 1852 
Act of 1855 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


. re ; a rar cs 
3 3 z S Sines 
z a S ae 3 Be 
fh Siete & ae a 22 
Ay ae B ae 2 Ez 
| v | -Darcb) o oo ~ Os 
em ct 2 ns = ns 
| 5 | = a oe "2 ae 
| fe | 3) > | oO ° o 
ig aa 
80, 646 | 12, 903, 360 78, 596 | 12, 575, 360 2, 050 328, 000 
7, 983 303, 320 7, 021 280, 840 562 22, 480 
88, 229 | 13, 206, 680 85, 617 | 12, 856, 200 2, 612 350, 480 
| 27,438 4, 390, 080 26, 590 4, 254, 400 848 135, 680 
57, 108 4, 616, 640 Do, 129 4, 458, 320 1,979 158, 320 
| 103, 968 4, 158, 720 99, 802 3, 992, 080 4, 166 166, 640 
189, 114 | 13, 165, 440 182, 121 | 12, 704, 800 6, 993 460, 640 
| 
1, 222 195, 520 1, 189 190, 240 33 5, 280 
1, 698 135, 840 1, 650 132, 000 48 3, 840 
9, 063 362, 520 8, 852 354, 080 211 8, 440 
11, 983 693, 880 11, 691 676, 320 292 17, 960 
110, 000 | 17, 600, 000 100, 469 | 16, 075, 040 9,531 | 1, 524, 960 
96, 710 | 11, 605, 200 88, 061 | 10, 567, 320 8, 659 | 1, 039, 080 
6 600 5) 500 1 100 
49, 305 3, 944, 400 46, 560 3, 724, 800 2, 745 219, 600 
358 21, 480 292 17, 520 66 3, 960 
Ooe 21, 280 445 17, 800 87 3, 480 
D 50 3 30 2 20 
256, 916 | 33, 193, 010 235, 835 | 30, 403, 010 | 21,091 | 2, 791, 200 
a ee _ —— 
88, 229 | 13, 206, 680 85, 617 | 12, 856, 200 2, 612 350, 480 
189, 114 | 13, 165, 440 182, 121 | 12, 704, 860 6, 993 460, 640 
11, 983 693, 880 11, 691 676, 320 292 17, 960 
256, 916 | 33,193,010 | 235, 835 | 30, 403, 010 | 21, 091 | 2, 791, 200 
| 546, 242 | 60, 259, 010 015, 264 | 56, 640, 330 | 30, 988 | 3, 620, 280 
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No. 10.—Agricultural selections within certain States, and also scrip locations under agri- 
cultural and mechanic act of July 2, 1862, and supplements of April 14, 1864, and July 


93, 1866. 
=| — fo} i= ‘ i q on 
= 32 =Fs ie 
fa5 hin, Se ge 5 & 
enn oRr = 
Od ep =f CBN ne ~ 
Sag = oe Sq 
. , oO et 5 p02 5 
Land districts. aus. Se ss 
bes BS mo Fg ma 
Bo. ® a aS 
BOHM eH | Bros 
asso ao mw ade 
= Pe S-8 hn 
CS CS eS 
MISSOURI. | 
Acres Acres. Acres. 
Sehr nS . 22 oc oh dices Joc pe EE ab EEO Ot IeE oot r orn Perera irre irises G40) 000 ‘a2 27 okie Berge 
“Uap cos cocm ona a nee neat BBG Oe Bape Oe ROBE en eet sated Sarit emer eras SOOK0O Dec je oe eee 
MMe elotcia- 320 oe os wae eee eens ees cine ncn sees serie ASOSOON Vig cnerae ose cate 
SItCpi et PES OEE Frain cw che os Ne Sa chdose Shi cyerewiticlec.cte aie eiete TQ 202 CORE ver rctaane wrasse at ve 
IOWA 
PETRY CR Raritan Saye Sais eg Scene Neel iceake samen Sa crn Sle! See ils arses 3s Shack ey) x nos lo reer etn ok 
“Chesil TEL ey gS Psy. cae ys eye pte aN RI SR Tar al ee argon eral mee ro een crenata eece ae 
IR eo ene aim oa as nn om init nee ew nee tsa le ee ee scenes ness 640.00 |e rc asec 
RRP 8 Noo ic Ss oy cw aw ep eee seen eee seo [sides ele osetia ale se 17, 597. 64 3, 660, 24 
SPORT. 5 seep tS ee SRR esc ane ene eet (Pee fay see 18, 237. 64 3, 660. 24 
MINNESOTA ; 2 Bray Leas 
EE ee nnn nn enn nner n nen nonnn 6240500" ees anes 
S OUIG! oan enn aetc com OGe DESIGHIEIE GEA OH OBOE Spence Ean ness eae 12, 146. 78 4, 469. 88 
en eee ene en Arner Pert poe oer eon Perea enn. 
OOo TON ne ne de oid mits Si ERS SS ie Brice Ores ee ree cl Sen a i Berens eerie eerie ns 880, 00 
Sear ey ED ve fy Saez, Shain aie a aiain w= || 2 ow a owe So ns Sie 2 oie llatelars, = aimis 2 2 5 iareinie ern eee eee oy 
eee he nok ne aig ss won et wcba seme ocineea eee = 5, 390. 34 799. 89 
Sus 7) 8589 7 oncne& bee DROS ODE BCE DE ORES n ECan aoe PAE eee or rser 39, 415. 79 638, 92 
Oa eo we dendad eu <n \souais exw ede 2EPs 63, 192. 91 6, 788. 69 
KANSAS. et 
De eis 2 eee se ae ene eee enn nance ee ene ene neefa nese Ufa ete 2, 400. 00 
SII Ve aie = a ee ee ein aie sane een cece es eens 31, 500. 62 17, 350. 18 
Jebse bOM loc ec pe USER eee ee See ee ee eee ee 480. 00 154. 50 
orien ac eng 6 Bes ee ee ee ee 31, 980. 62 19, 904. 68 
NEBRASKA. 
ae mn eit pe ec clan 3c eee te ao |lncis sees oo 6 od nie dis [Rice tied amie a sein tare slajeisinl sielermia minim 
Saat reo ioe in cena a bac 86 ewe wee a itiasil ies ae teres eile ci a elsfae a cieLamratein ale ape 
eerste oer LE a 5 oa ma hin salen bs wi emtelee'sla ties cele ae wena sieieielnie BOOS OO tetas a eteeteirer ne 
SE Les nnn 2400s OOM eau ck eee roms 
eG a es (eS Pern eee ee ered one on ior 
RMP Ni Ses das dino Sa os hn sain ride eee sla e aad o eens ns F720, OO) dann anaes 
OREGON. 
I elas 8 wa ee mais em a 2] wie wee pe a nin a ono [ee nen ae awe cee sane a cenw none 
LRG SRS oo eon oe SOBA Cee eee eS eoraeree ete 74, 037. 54 4, 308. 90 9320. 00 
a a sk ws ccc we emed fo ain ne wanes one cle nee ans sain niin ceidbac ee seeede anien 
OE) 2 pes Se 74, 037. 54 4, 308. 90 320. 00 
= | 
CALIFORNIA 
Seuay NPT ED 2a. 2 od eetiod © A DOBRO Cee a SC ees ee ees DE BV EZ ON eaten nec tone 
Oe RES iy oS eee Omron? Met oer Bereta enna SnOC cons eye eos 
We enealeoilh 3.2.2 20 poco onmeroor Bene BOnOTOne DOO GG> BOAT AAS ae eee aes SSN OO seater se se talata a 
a EO Oe Oe ns meer oan a CoCo Ook eka 
SEH A, & oo Ge pee Er Binnie Aeon Or 0 COE 00 ct SSE Se Seca ar gE DP) ABS Be Sa aSeocecee 
ieee ig Sin aiid n aa, ak oo os reiass Ao ot wlei ale dimewaie apa anne na ae win 
Los Angeles .......------------- 02 ee een eee e nen eee ee[ee nee eee n eee eee POZO NOON | teeters <i <1 21 
AiR ON et ce, ele lice nh Se Serato nsitn OOCe ot Shoe ee re 97,656) 90) 6) cna ns 62-5 ssc 
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No. 10.— Agricultural selections, §-c.—Continued. 


Sag S06 ae 
ae be 3 
gar D ® = 
2 ES is 
Land districts. B aS Lae ag 
ERG = SRE Ba 
BSue Bah Bs 
aa 3a age a 
By Pass Sa shor 
oS Ce Co 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
Acres Acres. Acres 
OL yin ies Fee ole se sete ce atc a cine MeCN aL A Fr es genie 9, 272. 91 648. 54 
WADCOOVEL,~ oii. =~ oot s Sonim en Jeo se ep whee ee certs |e lke wc ou wie een ee eee 
PROG A hs Coir: sarin ts dicots nila ey eRe MERE Rene nT ee meee) ere, 5, 272. 91 648. 54 
COLORADO TERRITORY. 
DOU V OE OLY iE ae omer t str ar ee eee none ee NA Ly ee 27, 398. 33 960. 00 
Lge) fC) See a ee a I MOOR ee 
Central City re. ae one ne see nigh eee Sens ~ yon vs = bel wine olvue'enuecccuin abn oles core see ee een err 
Daralerre meen. een emer leew Matus eal acne | 27, 398. 33 960, 00 
RECAPITULATION. . 
CONT scp a pieepgy iso) 2 NCAR Gone) F se a ee aera hae ho 1,929.00 “|. eee eee 
HS of ok imag 44a a la ee a na EN NE LON CRARIT AG 18, 237. 64 3, 669. 24 
PY RO SORA tenor ee uae et > eae L eds ela et Culler t wns aan Ol wee 63, 192. 91 6, 788. 69 
Be EAM ca meee ee ces vee et Ped x hve vec aeidae wel daeubiece ve ewes 31, 980. 62 19, 904. 68 
VG Cae A ee ere oe oun Une wa UL ale oelounmual anidsemetohe demcd 2,°720.'00\ 5) eee 
CRORE een a es ore re Wiad ate ay pu biaclee on eeteclae 74, 037. 54 4, 308. 90 320. 00 
SS TLOEH a erent rn eh wee vos GLE Sateen eh he 10h swe Uap 3756567 90> (ieee eee 
ROSIE UCT AL OrINGOl cnn os oo che tons vane shiden SPELL UL ate ey 5, 272. 91 648, 54 
COLAO UROE MOE ye eres sot t eee tM p tt eee LC. Se de doe 27, 398. 33 960. 00 
KD a DY se he Petes oe eg eS Rees ee 74, O37. 54 192, 688. 21 32, 282.15 
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No. 11.—Statement exhibiting land concessions by acts of Congress to States for canal purposes 
jrom the year 1827 to June 30, 1870. 


Q 
£ Total num- 
States. Date of laws.| 5 {|Page. Name of canal. ber of acres 
be granted. 
D 
Endiana....-. Mar. 2, 187 4 | 236 
Doan. Feb. 27, 1841 5 | 414 Wabash and Erie Canal ....-.....-..--:..++- 1, 439, 279 
on Dowsee.. aha 3, 1845 Dapeiak 
lO ee an (21827 4} 236 : 
ioc. June 30, 1834 4| 716 Wabash and tire Canad o.oo nee c een eon en 266, 535 
Os... .-. May 24, 1828 4} 305 | Miami and Dayton Ganal...........---------. 333, 826 
Do (sec. 5)} May 24, 1828 4 | 306 | General canal purposes.-..--....--..--------- 510, 000 
Tilinois ...... Mar. 2, 1527 4 | 234] Canal to connect the waters of the Dlinois 
River with those of Lake Michigan.... ..-. 290, 915 
Wisconsin ...| June 18, 1838 5 | 245 | Milwaukee and Rock River Canal ..........-. 125, 431 
Lp aa Apr. 10, 1866 14 30 | Breakwater and harbor and ship canal ....... 200, 000 
Michigan ....| Aug. 26,1852] 10 35: She ban Ship: Canals... -:30.35s 52-505 sam 750, 000 
OR a es =' Mar. 3, 1265 13 | 519 | Portage Lake and Lake Superior Ship Canal. . 200, 000 
JOO se3aase July 3, 1866 14 81 | Portage Lake and Lake Superior Ship Canal.. 200, 000 
18 a July 3, 1866 14 80 | Ship canal to connect the waters of Lake Su- 
perior with the lake known as Lac La Belle. 100, 000 
| 
RECAPITULATION. 
i ee a eee Oye ee a ee ae ee 
LEGER cos coe no otteege oe Rope Ben Eee eee See Or en SEe ae SREB Serre rin ieee 1, 439, 279 
nae itn i Gra ag inl ae ens ane Fe he 1, 100, 361 
TNGESAME . 5. dence SASS cee eee ee Os ee eae re BEET ae ett bee ers 290, 915 
Reet aat el ne RS So a NS a esstnd atelwidyaksd wie aye ding uns gowns inate = aisisernlie are 325, 431 
Ret he eo. o.oo nal wae aig na ean bee laine Seinen eaten sm aieinie Ba se aaininis wee 1, 250, 000 
Motal quantity of acres granted ....... ~~... 1. +--+ eee en eee eee cee ence ebens 4, 405, 986 


JOS. S. WILSON, Commisstoner. 
DFPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Office, October 27, 1870. 


* Grants to Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, and Louisiana, under acts of May 17, June 3, and August 11, 1856, have ex 


the time for the completion of the railroads in said States. 


pired ; application will be made to Congress to extenp 


No. 12.—Statement exhibiting land concessions by acts of Congress to States and corporations for railroad and military wagon road purposes from the year 1850 9 
to June 30, 1870. as 
bo 
| Df RO oh secre 
| | | ges | gg" | ge, 
| | | Og Bs QT nS Suet 
{ | | Gay ks | Can oe dn OE Eb 
States. {Date oflaws.| Statutes. | Page Name of road. Mile limits. | ~ gS aS ae . Bo 
| | | BShe | 88,0 | Bae 
| | |: gRes anaea eae 
| | | cg ROOF elem) 
| | BORkh BOP Rees ee 
eee A ca = 
= | eee | —— ~ —— See | oS 
Illinois ..-... Sept. 20, 1850 | 9 | 400 fs LIIIOIS ELT anes 5 oe otek cee eee os meee es Bc tes Foe ee 6 Andel. |-scatecteee | StenK AK g 2) 
ieee Sept. 20, 1850 | ieee dient MoliloundsCiieagy sn eo ae ae ee 6-and 15-\yce ee $) 2595, 058.00 |... es a 
Mississippi* .| Sept. 20, 1850 | 9 er tOOc eVlovileyand: Ohiorkiver san sae eee ence ee nee eae ame Granda eee | USL OOROO ele mers crs eee 1, 004, 640. 00 ae 
DOs Ie Aug. 11, 1856 | Mt Pee oly SOULH CEI TeailhOnter ae Pine ioe oie ee Wenhcd Sade ve cce Gvand! 15: ee eee (oS LB 900/00 ois saws eo45 404, 810. 00 
GES Aug. 11, 1856 | it 30 Golf and Ship island Railroads... 22-cvtvcveseeces-es-| 6 and 15 te ee ee 652, 800. 00 2) 
Alabama*....| Sept. 20, 1650 | 9 beso bilernttd OUIeRiVOl sc onic eecs sc cdeccce ccc. cee. 6and/45 |. eee Re CRO 7G ce mae 230,400.00 "2 
3B Yo ae sone May 17, 1856 | It Snel amano Loninaeeeeece ce ate 2 ee Gand dS! |e aueeseeeee to BOSE SOR UG ier ects ee 419, 520. 00 
IO Ae ey May 17, 1856 | 11 lop Ral bamarandeteniresseoneemes ease ee ee \° evan: 15) |e sneer 440 100; 16 +| aac eeee eee 481, 920. 00 | 
WD Gussee June 3, 1856 11 i) COORDaltl of SUMO SOOM CLoe nace t aie He obaae we eco cone ee (ea G cid. Ui 5h| Se eee eee COPERCNSE SLi | Sra: oo eer 132, 480. 00 = 
Does June 3, 1856 iM ii | APO weed, elaine ene niece Ok ad tt |. «Gand 4515. utes ee 504) 145066 \\- 2. sees 840,880.00 
Doze. June 3, 1856 14 IZ |. Coosamand Chattanooga yarew erate ote: fo yuk. 5. os | 69nd 15 |... 2.2 ce Ae ceases eee 150, 000. 00 
DOTS <x June 3, 1856 1k 17 | Dennesseé and Alabama Central..<..<c0.¢.c-<ckecseAccscsl “Gand 15 |. |B teccl eee eee eee 576, 000. 00 2 
DOr aes June 3, 1856 11 17 | Northeastern and Southwestern ..........-. ---s+.----c- Gianid aor n. se ee wee Pre) BGI oc Sig te cu 691, 240. 06 iS 
DOM Arc June 3, 1856 | It SAAN LUG, eV CAO trite? oie 7 a ee ae a el gee Oceinidiliyg lease See Le O20 Oil alee eee ae 206, 080. 00 = 
(Reviv'g act) | April10, 1869 | Sree Oe eee oe ee and known as Alabama and ee rs 
CEST a Ieee i Seye  a  O  e ee nee me of ones | 
Florida* ..... May 17, 1856 | ul oa ee eeimakotiveade: recom. ot ea B Aties Tan | eet eae GSM SARC ly seen 442,542.14 9 
ee May 17, 1856 | LL Be eee eee AT GI LOE LC oa © trans oy ian od ae «co kOe be oe eT es 6 and. 1) 4|25 s.< ape jor £65, 088; 00 there ae. <2. 165, 688. 00 — 
Ogee eee May 17, 1856 | 11 to sieRencAcolaano: GOOreia oe e.- ee eee Bret Ate ai eel Gianidisld. (Gases. ee DO yck oay0 Om een en ere 1, 568, 729. 87 o) 
1 OY ererae oe May 17, 1856 | 11 | 15 | Florida, Atlantic end Gull Cental o.2ehecccbnen 4ela. bec Suan cl Wi ab hee nee Si tO Os oo eee 183, 183. 99 % 
Louisiana*...; June 3, 1856 ila! 1% | Vicksburg and Shreveport ..... SA a Re. POX IE De ae OM Oech ov il barge See iS DOO Ll sd Oe ete eee eee 610, 8x0. (0 eo} 
Wonvese June 3, 1856 | 11 18 | New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western-....1..3...2.:.\ - @andlS |... ee MA OPO SSO ee eee 967, 840. 00 ba} 
Arkansas....| Feb. 9, 1853 10 dale RELL MTL bolines Pole Meir, | a ces bn een ee Tey Grand diane: aes TS 408.) 41 eee ee 1, 100, 667. 00 
WO GEet oe. July 28, 1866 | 14 Soo, Onur ang aloe aay fs a ee hs Ls eee ? Additional oe ie oe ce eee 966, 722. 00 =) 
DG .6.: AE Ge PO TOU Glens od cae ates Soe Resolution extending completion of first twenty miles... < 
Pros oe Feb. 9, 1&53 | 10 e507) Bim MIS WA DAGIC HOCK sd ic ecgialees cate teaed cineca ee ,) Grama) il tee es UTP sera a 5 ci ccs se 438, 646. 80 
DID icin oo ot July 28, 1866 | 14 fe 33840 Memphis andesite Rocka. 2.7: ones udedetc oes. Additional ) ilps SR Sot Os See Seen ise 365, 539. 00 
WD Oreos: Feb. 9, 1853 | 10 | 150.) Little Rock and Fort Smith 2.2.5 osc lest wosee teen: GaN Gis Aes eeascce DOO SO We aleve maerem eee 550, 525. 34 
DOM oon July 28, 1866 | 14 ew Goe  Lathlo Rock and: Bork Smith je. ce c ee eee Oo oee ees Additional). “= edi gaaes-<:: Rapes! Soe cee ee 458, 771. 00 
Dols «x Bipeal LO. CSCC ec ok Base wt Sok hee An act to extend the time for completion of first twenty | 
| | niiles> Repealed March 61970 <1... 2.5.0 a, | 
Doge key July 4,1866 | 14 ly eon On Lorri bab Railroad 6c seen soo. lee ccla.t Pk Ledeen ectke 10-and 20: Wc. Seer ti Se A pein tah Se ec 864, 000. 00 


Missouri ....; June 10, 1852 | 10 8.) Hannibalpad St pose seo oes eee eee Fee 1 bas eal rene = ites 5 Ee | renee | 781,944 83 
2 June 10, 1852 10 | 8 | Pacific and Southwestern Branch.........-.............--. Gan 15 ce one eeeee 1 TOC, Ot0) Of) beeen coe. ce 1, 161, 235 07 
Nos ee | Feb. 9, 1853 10 |) 155") Cain and inltan oer ase ete eee Sema ce ee, Gand US boy. at. eae rata: Uae! RS Si, See ioe 219, 262 31 
i 0 eae | July 28, 1866 i4 i stools CORNEA Ine eM RO Ces er ee eee Ce a es ote Additional Si a Se eh «BRC cag 182, 718 00 
tae | Jaly 4, 1866 14 | 83.) St. Louisand ron Mountain. 2007s... se telecon cence 10. and 26. [on cate oe ee 1, 400, 000 00 

DOW Brae ens. =. May 15, 1856 il 2 | Borlingtonand Missouri Rivero: ..-<.e ss. ols cen eek. Sup 10 Be I pe Ae, | 290, 860. 07 864. 93 948, 643 66 
Do......| May 6, 1870} Printed laws'...-.- An act to authorize the Burlington and Missouri River 

| Railroad Company, or its assigns, to change the estab- 

| ___ lished line of said road in the State of Nebraska. 
3 ee _June 2, 1864 13 95 | Burlington and Missouri River ...... SAR tree SS Sas ek 2 td le: ihe 2 os | 20 | 95, 595. 29 61, 17 101, 110 67 
er May 15, 1856 a 2 Chicago, Rock Island and Pace... 2.005... .3. 200. Lee 005 a Be a RR eo ge | 481, 774. 36 360. 00 | 61,144, 9U4 90 
i) June 2, 1864 13 gone OC aao, Ook Leland amd PACliG. oo. okie et oe Boley a ee. PA eee pecans oe 143, 869, 71 ; 116, 276 70 
Ot ae May 15, 1856 11 9) | Cedar Rapids and Missouri River .°...................... G and 150). Sh Se ece ea conta: See 1, 298, 739 00 
Hees June 2, 1864 13 so, Cedar hapids and Massourt River.s:< 2. s:ise eee ee eo  e 2 ES ae Pate Ae ary fn Ue een 5 > 123, 370 00 
Once.) May 15, 1356 ut a OM DMO ram SlOUS CLUVs 2 2c 8 tere tee 1) ene oer Oand 15:1) 2. 2. tee | D20, LOG Co ice ee ee 1, 226, 163 05 
0 seer: June 2, 1864 13 _ 98 Authorizes change of route from Fort Dodge to Sioux City | 
IDO. ss Mar. 2, 1868 15 _ 38 | Time of compietion of road extended to January 1, 1872. 
io May 12, 1864 13 129 MCGLeror aid: SlOUx Cluy ba. 4.42 = ce, he eee ee ee 10 and! 20 loc 5 eee oe | oe ala eee ata pei eee 1, 536, 000 00 
ND) OSs Se May 12, 1364 13 tte OU, Clu ANG St. Stil tec he ool howe ka ee Ser ae 10 and 20 )-5 Jo. ee | nie, gaa aahs Ritayree he ore acne een 256, 000 00 
IDE Sea July 2, 1864 13 Wes0e 4 PIOUS Ciby and “PACliG tet one oe eee ne mre is US Vers Ans seal intents ee Ae ie 580, 000 00 

Michigan ..../ June 3, 1856 11 ie 21 chorbauror aboeMilwaukee.. =. <0... -, eles ye oee me Gan Pai aie ee 02458308 e ees 312, 384 32 
DOs, June 3, 1856 11 ) i els BHO WAUK COs = 0c i ee ec Nes ee Gand 15s, oe 30,998.46). | see 355, 420 19 
i June 3, 1856 11 |) 221") Jacksom, Lansing and Savinaw -... 0. sc<-c22...-0..-, S703 En 9 an a aang W220 409 420) | eee eee 1, 052, 469 19 
WO Oe July 3, 1866 14 73 | Time of completion extended seven years................ 

ND One eee: Mar. 2, 1867 14 425 | ‘Time extended for completion of first twenty miles. ..... 
Be wend: June 3, 1856 11 er) SIU ONG PORO. Margueiit. «... 0:00 since... ee Gand Tou ee Ue SLL, 425. O07 eae ou a 586, 828 73 
eee July 3, 1866 14 | 78 | An act to change the western terminus of road......._.- 
is sien June 3, 1856 11 eee Grand heaplisand Mois, ot eee Gran Poe oe ce 629; 168 Beale aoa tee 629, 182 62 
ib June 7, 1864 13 119 | Grand Rapids and Indiana, from Fort Wayne to Grand 

; i 01a cS glee a Ce DEA <nc eee, 191, 607.11 | 531,200 co 
ieee June 3,1856| - 11 at | Bay De Noquetand Marquette ...-.0..-.-2..2.. te GANG Hotes coe ce SIS COLAC cee ees 218, 330 87 
eee Mar. 3, 1865 13 Jee oe De MOCMeh amo NL ALQUelbG...s. 0.2, ceca es dee eae POO ROCUG. Ne oe. sets Cone cee es 128, 000 00 
ita June 3, 1856 i zl Movouetteand Ontondgon...0... 2255-506 fe (Geez 06 hel 3k ee ea eee ae QTC GUO SLO Ms | a eae ele 309, 315 24 
ie Mar. 3, 1865 iS: SqialeeaUe Lomi OMtouarOll. ciate oo) ee eee en ee es 20 405080: 40m ae ae ae 243, 200 00 
Do(J.R.)| May 20, 1868 15 252 | Concerning certain lands granted to railroads in Michi- 

COMPLE LSDOUCID crn. aa. a eee eee ie, Ske eS fei 

1e 5 RO June 3, 1856 11 _ 21 | Chicago, St. Paul and Fond du Lac (branch to Ontonagon).| 6 and 15 |............ DS O20. E15 hes re 208, 062 59 
Dies ser... June 3, 1856 ibe 21 | Chicago, St. Paul and Fond du Lac (branch to Marquette) . Gian is eee 16220445 469| ean eee 188, 507 24 
DOgeese2 July 5, 1862 12 O20") CMeaeeanG WOrlewesterl okt esate, GAN A Sal ce ee eee |e ee hae | 375, 680 00 
WD OF oe. Mar. 3,1865 13 Sole Chicago. and Northwestern. <0. sue< accuse k ce Additional Dialliscscogeerety eae sate tale eee 188, 800 00 

Wisconsin ...; June 3, 1856 ait 21; Tomah and Lake Superior, now known as West Wiscon- Ovando geese eee o24,943.38 [cn ease sees 894, 9U7 81 
iBone May 5, 1864 13 66 SL eee ee eee ce ToS Oo BSE A SOE tS nea he, oe ; StS eG Ar LO AMds20 eee ae kee 163, 263. 69 675, 000 00 
10 toes ee June 3,1856 11 aL St; Crolx-and Lake: Superior... ere ee Scand bale ae Dobe LeelO:|\-e sae ene 524, 714 95 
DO see's May 5, 1864 13 Coa ba COl Keath: Dake iOilOr or: nosh oe en to 10 aii 20) ee. he eee 350, C00 00 
Ome June 3, 1856 11 Bley DEANCD 10 DA Viele ee eon soe meee) ean ts nee Paes ee Gandelsale eo eRe 318 40280) 22. See 318, 737° 74 
DOs. ae May 5, 1864 13 OB Dar OUCD.CO AVOMie ee oe ete Sen eres a te ya el eee LOvand:- 20) |. ss | eee 215, 000 00 
WO?Fs s28 June 3, 1856 | 11 21 Chicago and Northwestern-<...o-2.-<a.cc. cn kc ce Grande sales en eee SLIISOV 212. [2 as eee 600, 000 00 
Do(Res.)| April 25, 1862 12 GCisanC hangos: line of conte sation. oh ee er aes ; 

Deo, May _ 5, 1864 | 13 66 | Portage, Winnebago and Superior ......-- 0-2. ceecec cece clececcs cucece 10'and.20 |... 2c = Sens 2s eee 1, 800, 000 00 
PGs... | June 21, 1866 14 361 | Resolution explanatory of, and in addition to, the act of 
May 5, 1864. | 
Minnesota ...; Mar. 3, 1857 11 195 | St. eal gud Paciie gee wt ee en. See ee cee es Sang 15 |. eee 4G6 2906, 14 ooo ne acces | 660, 000 00 
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States. 


Minnesota ... 


No. 12.—Statement exhibiting land concessions by acts of Congress to States and corporations, §-c.—Continued. 


Mile limits, 


Number of acres 
certified’ under 
the grants up to 
June 30, 1869. 


| Date oflaws.| Statutes. | Page. Name of road. 
Mar. 3, 1865 13 HOG E Our ea eA GaP ACI Cee teres. nc cae ene Renee age ee 
Mar. 3, 1857 11 195. |: DYranen St. Paul gud Pathe... 2 eee eee cee ee ee 
Mar. 3, 1865 13 O26 bebranchi pt. be atlcan Gd aeaClilCn. 4 sae ae eee ee eee 
July 12, 1862 12 624-| Authorized: Change Of TOULE . 2.6455 sees cane ecee csv csewees 
Mar. 3, 1857 il ISSR SVE MESO ta Celina sa. sneer aes ene ee 
Mar. 3, 1265 13 Joe eMicnMesO tar © Olbl ales cir See saree ies Soe te ee eae 
Mar. 3, 1857 ii HOD MAIO Aan GS Te O DOI ser ec eae ae ole cre onic acto ee oma 
Mar. 3, 1865 13 SLOPE ON Acad Sts b OUel see aa baer a aaa ae Ao eee. 
Mar, 3 18oe | it 195 | Minnesota Valley, now known as St.Paul and Sioux 
May 12, 1864 13 74 NAV SE CON A PI SEs vow ase eka he aa ioe 5 
July 13, 1866 14 97 | Time extended for completion of road seven years. ...-.- 
May 5, 1864 13 64 | Lake Superior and Mississippi ...... 2... ..0.-c0.0e00<« 

Authorized to make up deficiency within thirty miles of 
July 13, 1866 14 93 The “west line Or Hale POAC. ces cba eee ase eck acme § 
July 4, 1866 | 14 SRL OSeU ba -SUMEUMeTI 14. 54-25 coe ee eee eae. SUR ee oe ee 
July 4, 1866 14 Si jeastines and Dako ut River . <>. cece e-tevenes ecueeee.ceede 
Mar. 3, 1863 12 772 | Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston .............-.--- 
July 1, 1864 13 339 | Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 ....-........c0sceeecues 
July 1, 1864 13 330 {Union Pacine, southerm Braneh 21... 0<c<se<..0s<e-<s055 
July 23, 1866 14 ei) St. Joseph and Denver City... 2.-s.<ecasecscsevacteesseau- 
July 25, 1866 14 moo ivansas and Neosho Valley... <<. 6--2.:0844-ss2ssdsac-uee: 
Southern Branch of the Union Pacific Railroad from ae 

i July 26, 1866 14 289 Riley, Kansas, to Fort Smith, Arkansas............... 

.| July 13, 1866 14 94 | Placerville and Sacramento Valley .../.....2..i..222.2.-.5 
July 25, 1866 14 aoe Ae OF Mey ANU OPODOIE Soa. os has oo GaSb ee aSeh eh hase abe Seas ; 
eae CDP RECO 9 Wena gs Sa See An act to amend the sixth section of the original act . . 
Mar. 2, 1867 14 548} Stockton ant COPPELOPOlss: so. son wae ave oo ae cases se ee teen 
July 25, 1866 | 14 230 Oregon and Calitoriig 232223 2.6.25. Ln eatin eae sation as 
Jie TALE ek eae eee ere “An act to amend an act granting lands to road from the 

Central Pacific Railroad, California, to Portland,Oregon.” 
MORIA USCO No vince eta aes & oll saves ars An act to amend the sixth section of the original act ...... 
May 4,1870} Printed laws]...-... From Portland to Astoria and McMinnville...............- 
July 1, 13862 12 489 | Union Pacific Railroad, with branch from Omaha, Ne- 
3 braska, from Missouri River to Pacific Ocean.......... | 
iW ete CUS oO en ee eee Name of Union Pacific Railroad changed to Kansas Pa- 
Crit owe COMPANY is. 2/2 dacs so saecc tase cudee eis 
July 2, 1864 13 356 | Central Pacific, to eastern boundary of California, thence 


10 and 20 


cece rere ee eee 


a 
ee es 


10 and 20 


10 and 20 


5 and 20 
5 and 20 


10 and 20 
10 and 20 
10 and 20 
10 and 20 


10 and 20 
10 and 20 


10 and 20 
10 and 20 


20 and 5 


20 


wer neenerneeces 


252, 043. 19 
125, 480. 94 


certified for the 
year ending 
June 30, 1870. 


Number of acres 


ese ec etree ee 


1, 040. 00 


115, 381-00 


Estimated quanti- 
ties inuring un- 
der the grants. 


500, 000. 00 
750, 000. 00 
725, (00. 00 


353, 403. 09 
290, 000. 00 
720, (00, 00 
690, 0C0. 00 
260, (00. 00 
150, 000. 00 


800, 000. 00 


735, 000. 00 
550, 000. 00 


2,500, 000. 00 
1, 700, 000. 00 
2, 350, 000. 00 
1, 203, 000. 00 


200, 600. 00 
1, 540, 0.0. 00 


320, 000. 00 
1, 660, 000. 00 


1, 200, 000. 00 


164, 801. 48 | 379, 957. 67 | 35,.000,.000. 00 


VIE 


AO WANOISSIAWMOOD AHL AO LYOdaa 


cee ee 


Wisconsin ... 


18 [a 
Michigan .... 


July 3, 1866 
July 26, 1866 
May 21, 1866 
April 10, 1869 
May 6, 1870 


July 2, 1864 
May 31, 1870 


May 71,1866 
| April 10, 1869 


July 27, 1866 


Mar. 3, 1863 


8, 1868 
3, 1863 


June 
Mar. 
June 8, 1868 
May 6, 1870 
June 20, 1864 
June 20, 1864 
July 2, 1864 


July 4, 1866 


.| July 5, 1866 


| Feb. 25, 1867 
| Mar. 3, 1869 


Printed laws. 


13 
Printed laws. 


14 


14 


Printed laws. 


Union Pacific Railway Company, eastern division, to des: 
ignate general route of road, &c., before Dec. 1, 1866. 
Granting Union Pacific Railroad Company right of way 
through military reserves. 

Extending the time for the construction of the first section 
of the Western Pacific Railroad. 

Joint resolution ‘‘ for the protection of the interests of the 
United States in the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 

the Central Pacific Railroad Company, and for other pur- 
oses.”’ 

re act to fix point of junction of Union Pacific and Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Companies. 

Northern Pacific Railroad, from Superior to PugetSound } 

A resolution authorizing Northern Pacific Railroad Com- | 
Pay tOMesve- 16s DON OS WEGro. 7-2. ts oc ae haw es Ge ee t 

Joint resolution extending the time for commencing and 
completing said road two years ..........----......22-: 

Grauting right of way for the construction of a railroad 
from a point at or near Portland, Uregon, to a point west 
of the Cascade Mountains, in Washington Territory. 

epic and Pacific, from Springfield, Missouri, to the Pa- 
cific 


wm ttm meee cence sent eee ener mercer n etm ere ereraes 


Wagon roads. 


Howard, Green Bay, Wisconsin... ..05...2..-.2c5-aeee 
Time extended for completion of road to March 1, 1870 .- 
From Fort Wilkins, Copper Harbor, Michigan, to Fort 

Howard, Green Bay, Wisconsin 


From Fort Wilkins, Copper Harbor, Michigan, to ee. 


seme tee eee see cere ce cceoe 


_ Time extended for completion of road to March 1, 1870... 


Time extended for completion of road to January 1, 1872 
From Saginaw City, Michigan, by the shortest and most 
feasible route, to the Straits of Mackinaw 
From Grand Rapids, through Newago, Traverse City, and 
Little Traverse, to Straits of Mackinaw................ 
From Eugene City, by way of Middle Fork of Willamette 
River and the most feasible pass in the Cascade Range of 
mountains, near Diamond Peak, to the eastern boundary 
OF ROI BUD et. «ecco So aycae Se Solent wajeeasieieees ss ane aete 


eee e ce tee ew ee 


From Dalles City, on the Columlia River, to Fort Boisé, 
on the Snake River 


3 and 18 


3 and 15 


20 and 40 


20 and 40 


seen ee cer ece 


asfegid Aiea ial ama Pad oon 


eter eeoer were eee 


66m aeeecane fs 


eee tees esnsen 


47, 000, 000. 00 
11, 000, 600 00 


42, 000, 000. 00 


221, 013. 27 


1, 497, 600. 00 


720, 000. 00 
76, 800. 00 
460, 000. 00 


556, 800. 00 
75, 000. 00 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Estimated num- 
ber of acres 
granted — for 
wagon roads. 


States. 


Number of acres 
certified and pat- 
ented under the 
grants. 


Estimated number 
of acres inuring 
under the grants. 


MERGES Se ec E otek tok ah elcimyats Ss wiulal Mae a iaes eh eR Met eee ele he 


Alabama 


Missouri 


Michi ganecre ears ok be Peete eae eee 


Corporations: Pacific railroads....-.....--.. 


Wagon roads: Wisconsin 
Michigan 
COO OTE Bee ea frees ns Reed ctora gatos 


250, 000. 00 
1, 718, 613. 27 
1, 888, 600. 00 


2, 595, 053. 00 
908, 680. 29 
2, 288, 138. 50 
1, 760, 468. 39 
1, 072, 405. 45 
1, 793, 167. 10 
1, 715, 435. 00 
3, 360, 825. 27 
2, 912, 093. 
1, 642, 973. 
2 626, 984. 


22, 676, 225. 00 


544, 759. 15 | 


153, 505. 74 


62 | 


23, 220, 984. 15 


2,595, 053. 00 
2, 662, 240. 00 
3, 729, 120. 0@ 
2 360, 114. 00 
1, 578, 720. 00 
4,744, 271. 63 
745, 160. 21 


ay 


ee 
8 
S 


mE at O71 OT AT 09 
= 00 09 


2 860, 000. 00 


59, 338, 581. 40 
135, 000, C00. 00 


194, 308, 581. 40 


55, 781. 74 


23, 430, 271. 63 


3, 857, 213. 27 


198, 165, 794. 67 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, | 
General Land Office, October 27, W870. 


JOS. S. WILSON, Commissioner. 
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No. 13.— Estimates of appropriations required for the service of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1872, by the General Land Office. 


ig 8G) ' «Chet 4 
apo. a-Re) a of 
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Zags wis | 28ae 
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sea CS = Qin Sse Se 
a oS 's e Se eucs 
3a) Ss EGGS 42 OD Dae 
DEoPA| SAUS Rea 
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For salary of Commissioner of General Land Office, act of July | $3, 000, 00 
4, 1836, (Stat. L., vol. 5, p. 111, sec. 10.) 
For salary of recorder, act of July 4, 1836, (Stat. L., vol. 5, p. 111, 2,000 00 
sec. 4,) act of March 3 1837, (Stat. L., vol. 5, p. 164, sec. 1.) 
For salary of chief clerk, act of March 3, 1853, (Stat. L., vol. 10, 2, 000 00 
p. 211, sec. 3.) 
¥or salary of three principal clerks of public lands, private land 5, 400 00 
claims and surveys, at $1,800 each, act of July 4, 1836, (Stat. 
L., vol. 5, p. 109, sec. 2; Stat. L., vol. 5, pp. 109, 111, secs. 2, 3.) 
For salary of three clerks of class four, act of March 3, 1853, 5, 400 00 
(Stat. L., vol. 10, p. 211, sec. 3.) | 
For salary of twenty-three clerks of class three, act of March 3, | 36, 800 00 | 
1853, (Stat. L., vol. 10, p. 211, sec. 3;) act of April 22, 1854, (Stat. | | 

L., vol. 10, p. 276, sec. 1.) | 
For salary of forty clerks of class two, (same acts) .-.---.-------- 56, 000 00 | 
| 


For salary of forty clerks of class one, (same acts) -..---.-------- 48, 000 00 

For salary of draughtsman, at $1,600, and assistant draughtsman, 3, 000 00 
at $1,400, act of July 4, 1836, (Stat. L., vol. 5, p. 112, sec. 10;) act | 
of April 22, 1854, (Stat. L., vol. 10, p. 276, sec. 1.) | | 

For salary of two messengers, at $840 each, ‘and three assistant 3, 840 00 | 
messengers, at $720 each, act of July 4, 1836, (Stat. L., vol. 5, p. | 
112, sec. 10;) act of August 18, 1856, (Stat. L., vol. 11, p. 145, sec. 
1;) act of March 3, 1869, (Stat. L., vol. 15, p. 287, sec. 1;) act of 
July 12, 1870, (Laws, p. 243, sec. 1.)) 

For salary of two packers, at #720 each, act of July 4, 1836, (Stat. 1, 440 00 
L., vol. 5, p. 112, sec. 10;) act of March 3, 1869, (Stat. L., vol. 
15, p. 287, sec. 1.) _ 

For salary of seven:laborers, at $720 each, act of August 18, 1856, 5,040 00 j$171, 920 00 | $171, 720 00 
(Stat. L., vol. 11, p. 145, sec. 1;) act of March 3, 1869, Stat. L.,) | 
vol. 15, p. 287, see.1;) act of July 12, 1870, (Laws, p. 250, sec. 3.) | 


Additional clerks on account of military bounty lands — 
For salary of principal clerk as director, act of March 3, 1855, 2, 000 00 
(Stat. L., vol. 10, p. 664, sec. 1.) 
For salary of one clerk of class three, (same act) -.--------------- 1, 600 00 
For salary of four clerks of class two, (same act) ..-.-.--.-.------. 5, 600 00 
For salary of thirty-five clerks of class one, act of March 3, 1895, 42,000 00 
(Stat. L., vol. 10, p. 664, sec.1;) act of July 12, 1870, (Laws, p. 
243, sec. 1.) 


For salary of two laborers, at #720 each, act of August 18, 18°6, 1, 440 00 | 52,640 00 | ~52, 600 90 
(Stat. L., vol. 11, p. 145, sec. 1;) act of March 3, 1869, (Stat. L., 
vol. 15, p. 287, sec. 1;) act of July 12, 1870, (Laws, p. 250, sec. 3.) .| 


Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior, at his discretion, 
shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to use any portion of said | | 
appropriation for piece work, or by the day, week, month, or 
year, at such rate or rates as he may deem just and fair, not 
exceeding a salary of $1,200 per annum. 


Contingent expenses: Cash system, diagrams, stationery, furni- | 30,000 00 |------------ 10, 000 00 
ture, and repairs of the same; miscellaneous items, including | 
two of the newspapers to be filed, bound, and preserved for the 
use of the office; advertising and telegraphing; miscellaneous 
items on account of bounty lands and military patents under | 
the several acts, and contingent expenses under swamp land act 
of September 28, 1850. ¢ 

Translation of the abridged report of the Commissioner of the 1,500 00 | 31, 500 00 
General Land Office into foreign languages. { Submitted. * 

For compensation of the President’s secretary to sign patents for 1,500 00 1, 500 00 1,500 00 
public lands, act of July 4, 1836, (Stat. L., vol. 5, p. 111, sec. 6.) 


ee ress tee ek the ee 

*The act of July 12, 1870, (Laws, p. 243, sec. 1,) appropriates $52,600 on account of additional bounty 
lands, being $40 less than the amount required to pay the employés enumerated in the estimate, and 
authorized under existing laws. The additional amount is accordingly submitted. 

+ An estimate of $10,000 only was submitted last year for this service, because of a large unexpended 
balance remaining in the treasury. By the appropriation act of July 12, 1870, such balance was directed 
to be covered into the treasury. The sum of $10,000 is entirely insufficient to meet the demands upon 
this fund. The sum of $30,000 is, therefore, submitted as the lowest amount which will be required to 
meet the incidental expenses of this office. , 

t Authority has heretofore been given for the translation into foreign languages of the abridged report 
of thé Commissioner, viz., into French, German, and Swedish, but no appropriation has been made for 
its translation, the expense attending the same having been defrayed out of the contingent fund of the 
office. The latter fund will be inadequate to meet this extra demand, and the above sm ll sum is acoord- 
ingly submitted. Spatial ia ita ato ae a 
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geese | 25° | Bee 
6 oad Ste Ra 
gees eSes | £58e 
S393; | sone | 23.2 
General objeet of appropriation. cE ees cng = Se oe 
ae) Ae & + dd 
woota | &2°9 ESRZO 
Est§oal aan eh Ea od 
‘ aS ES oO 240 a, Cans 
SEoe a | Sema Seah 
Be Et 4 
Collecting revenue from public lands — 
Salaries and commissions of registers and receivers.* (See detail }............ $385, 200 00 | $305, 600 00 
below.) 
Incidental expenses of the several land offices. (See detail be- j............ 38, 375 00 20, 600 00 
low. 
Expenses of depositing public moneys. .....- val Bie SS iniin eed LOSS. AOE Ie ee a 10,000 00)| Saas 
Detailed Statement. 
| 
veel Salaries and Incidental 
State. Land office. IN expenses. Total. 
| =z 
Alabama......-.--- PETS VALID. co ctte 3 = onsite eee $6, 000 $400 
PEOUIOD cas neo eRe tht Sai Ame iee 5, 000 400 $18, 700 
Mont Somenry <2. ec coecte cae Ne 6, 000 900 
ATIZONA,....-2..--. ROR CORDS nist maa ele iain Cee 3, 000 400 3, 400 
ATKANSAS .....-5.-. Dardanelles... .. 2: 2. Nat ate oe 6,0 0 5.0} 
PR ATYISOM Goatees cate cater Lele eae 6, 000 500 { 26. 100 
MACHO ROCK Jos 0. saree leat. 6, 600 600 | ‘ 
Washington ee tases cece §, 000 560 J 
Calitormintes oe see ETM DOL tree te eee ea ee 6, 000 $00 
pata neeles 28.2025 fo- ed ot 5, 000 500 
Ser eyle ESTE eras sae: Bee eres 6, 000 900 | 
BIE LANGISCOU 4 ea ole ee 6, 000 200 m 
SaAcramentoscceee eee oe 5, 000 500 \ 52, 400 
DINCKLON Scots. tice, Gee ea 6, 000 900 
WVELSEIT ae SE oh oe = tee eee er 6, 000 900 | 
SMART A ccs Nay) eure meen. 6, 000 $00 J 
Olio. eres eae CRANCOUNG: Vale cakes een, 2, 000 350 2, 350 
TN Gignaess: oe oe eee Endiangpolismes ee Sea maise 1, 500 300 1, 800 
Missouri.........-.. BOGIViip ic ck to, Seater ss. S 6, 000 500 
TrOnCO Ree a ene ee ene. 6, 000 500 t 19, 500 
nS) eg ya i () MAR cll eS a 6, 000 500 
Mississippi ..----.. SACKRON Goole Meets oe. L 6, 800 600 6, 600 
AOTISIAM A ser eee New OTleansiteeeer mace see. t=! 6, 000 Se 11. 100 
Natchitoches s<c 22 bese cose 4,000 500 ) 
MACHICAD 6 2a ak ssc Wetroie 2.5 see rae os 5, 000 600 
Hast Saginaw ¢ fac cose. oe... 6, 000 500 
TON a 23 Ae eaten es: C15 5, 000 400 30, 300 
Marquette. 2 tee a tenen ees a2. 6, 000 400 } 
(Praverse Cityisy ee ate et 6, 000 400 } 
Origa Ay Wakes a2 eos allahsases peo neereee ses el 6, 600 500 6, 00 
TOW ACh Seb ake Fort Dea Moines. J: 2..2).1..... 4, 000 600 
Coungil Bliss teers este... 4, 000 400 21. 800 
Ore Dodge eae tea. on oo 6, 000 400 { , 
SOUS Clbe er eee ee. aS 6, 000 400 J 
OVO £2 tern see es Carson City oer eo 4, 000 400 
ASU SUID |. eae eee er e e sor 4, 000 400 13. 700 
Belmonte Jo. eee a we 2, 000 600 ’ 
VR pes FRA 5h kes Ai aS 2, 600 300 
ashington . ...... WENA ese eee ela 3 vo aie Se 6, 000 900 
Vancotiveres rad ice se! 6, 000 900 i 13, 800 
Oregon. £02. ssea's OVeg On Oly marae ie ce) nak 6, 000 900 
IRDSCDULS Peete eee 6, 000 900 18, 200 
LG Gralide aware wer eee 4, 000 400 
COloradot 2... cork Detiver City (totere es. eee os: 6, 000 500 
Fair Playin peees <sesecr eek ths 4, 000 500 19. 400 
COntral Civic ae oor 4, 000 400 ; 
ae PUCWIOS+ 2; oa: rare marta eats oak 3, 000 1, 000 
113010 eee DDrmip elds. serena wee, 1, 200 525 1, 725 


PSS etd ee i eee 

* This estimate is larger than that submitted for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, owing to the 
Spenie of new land oftives, and the unavailability of balances of appropriations for this service during 
the fiscal year under existing laws. 

tThis estimate is larger than that submitted for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, owing to the 
opening of new land offices, the large increase of business at others, and the unavailability of balances 
of former appropriations for the service during the next fiseal year, in view of existing laws. 

} No estimate was submitted last year, ae the wunexpended balance of former appropriations was 
deemed ample for this branch of the service, but such balance is now unavailable ee existing laws, 
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| 


; | Salaries and Inciedutal 
State. Land office. commissions. expenses. Total. 
Wisconsin .......-- EDM AB Nee site. phthalate a dh aoe on | $3, 000 $200 
FRA S StaOnoiocs <2, see eos nok lee 4, 000 300 
St6vVeusPeoules. ..526./5 525. 4. | 4, 000 300 
La Crosse....20 000020202 | 4, 00 | #25, 700 
Paver soe cs ce 3, 000 200 
Hat Car Gs sear events see eee dct. 6, 000 400 
Minnesota ........- mayors Wallet yj Ue eves ans 5c) 4,000 | 300 
rot A OY Ey 1s eM age res OR Siah eat mee cee | 6, 000 400 
SE LO RISO A ois ae (ata sgh feo) =n he 6, 000 400 
PSICCI ROME: 32 05. eRe 2 Seay | 5, 000 300 > 36, 300 
LONE GS AV tale oS er en ane ae 3, 000 200 
lexan nrim.y! cers peer Bete. 4, 000 300 | 
TEASE OTLULN AR Rm ean Me ONT a 6, 000 400 
Wakota ..2.<....-.. Biermallione 25... ean oe 6, 000 400 
PCC HOI: Nas te 4, 000 300 13, 400 
HRC TINO IMGs oe ae te ee oeee tio Te 2, 560 200 
LE a EOI: Sere. 4.5 Coes ee ae 5, 000 600 
ELEM OLG betes ke eee ee 4, 000 300 
OUNCHON CI As 25 cine. ice ota 6, 000 400 29, 100 
ATIOHS tas. cee sees ee 6, 000 400 
Gincordiee ke oe | 6, 000 400 J 
Nebraska .......... IWiGSUP Ont 2.2.2 osos oe Patsy. 4,000 300 
measprics a) an eke coe Ne eal 6, 000 400 5 
Lincoln soos eevee ven 6, 000 400 27, 800 
MROUMAILE Vireo clonie! sfe vias = sles aieioieil A 
Grandigland saw. s9 2.05 6, 000 400 
Montana........... Eolonarerr ss ols oh 5, 000 400 5, 00 
ye ne Salt Lake City .................. 6, O00 400 6, 4°0 
New Mexico....... RUAN Opr een ine Liv.) eed sath) 2 3, 000 300 3, 300 
Wyoming.......... Cheyenne pares Mis crite er ee 3, 000 300 3, 300 
NO Meera pacts ci 62 Boisé City Sita eiatel laleh ate iaatg afore ats -2 3, 000 360 ; 5. 500 
Wow inten. 262i .e se soe otal SL ee 2, 000 200 z 
Fito! Ce Re a 385, 200 38, 375 | 423, 575 
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Objects of appropriation. 


Office of surveyor general of Louisiana: 


1, For compensation of the surveyor general, per act | 


March 3, 1831, (4 Stat., p. 493, sec. 5.) 
2. For compensation of clerks in office of surveyor 
general, per act May 9, 1836, (5 Stat., p. 20, sec. 1.) 
3. For rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, 


stationery, and other incidental expenses, per act | 


March 3, 1831, (4 Stat., p. 493.) 
Office of surveyor general of Florida: be 

4, For compensation of the surveyor general, per act 

March 3, 1823, (3 Stat., p. 755, sec. 7.) 
. For compensation of clerks in office of surveyor 
general, per act May 9, 1836, (5 Stat., p. 26, sec. 1.) 

6. For rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, per act 
May 9, 1836, (5 Stat., p. 26, sec. 1.) 

Office of surveyor general of Minnesota: 

7. For compensation of the surveyor general, per acts 
May 1%, 1796, and March 3. 1857, (1 Stat., p. 462, 
sec. 10; 11 Stat., p. 212, sec. 1.) ' 

8. For compensation of clerks in office of surveyor 
general, per acts May 9, 1836, and March 3, 1857, 
(5 Stat. p. 26, sec. 1; 11 Stat., p. 212, sec. 1.) 

9. For rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, per act 
March 3, 1857, (11 Stat., p. 212, sec. 1.) 

Office of surveyor general of Dakota Territory : 

10. For compensation of the surveyor general, per act 
March 2, 1868, (12 Stat., p. 244, sec. 17.) 

11. For compensation of clerks in office of surveyor 
general, per act March 2, 1868, (12 Siat., p. 244, 
sec. 17.) 

12, For rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, 


on 


stationery, and other incidental expenses, per act 


March 2, 1868, (12 Stat., p. 244, see. 17.) 
Office of surveyor general of Kansas: 

13. For compensation of the surveyor general, per act 
July 22, 1854, (10 Stat.. p. 309, sec. 10.) 

14, For compensation of clerks in office of surveyor 
general, per act July 22, 1854, (10 Stat., p. 309, 
sec. 10.) 

15. For rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, per act 
July 22, 1854, (10 Stat., p. 309, sec. 10.) 

Office of surveyor general of Colorado Territory : 
16. For compensation of the surveyor general, per act 
February 28, 1861, (12 Stat., p. 176, sec. 17.) 
i7, For compensation of clerks in office of surveyor 
general, per act February 28, 1861, (12 Stat., p. 

176, sec. 17.) 

18. For rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, per act 
February 28, 1861, (12 Stat., p. 176, sec. 17.) 


Office of surveyor generalof New Mexico Territory : 


19. For compensation of the surveyor general, per act 
July 22, 1854, (10 Stat., p. 308, sec. 1.) 

20. For compensation of clerks in office of surveyor 
Ben: per act July 22, 1854, (10 Stat., p. 308, 
sec. 1. 

21, For rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, per act 
July 22, 1854, (10 Stat., p. 308, sec. 1.) 

Office of surveyor general of California: 

®. Kor compensation of the surveyor general, per act 
May 30, 1862, (12 Stat, p. 410, sec. 9.) 

23, Kor compensation of clerks in office of surveyor 
ae per act March 3, 1853, (10 Stat., p. 245, 
566. 2 
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$2, 000 $2,000 
4, 500 4, 500 
$6, 500 $4, 500 

2, 500 2, 5900 2, 500 1, 008 
2, 000 2, 000 
6, 400 4, 500 

sacs, 6, 500 4, 500 
1, 500 1, 500 1, 500 1, 000 
2, 000 2, 000 
6, 300 6, 300 

a 8, 300 8, 300 
2, 200 2, 200 2, 200 2, 008 
2, 000 2, 000 
6, 300 6, 300 

—. 8, 300 8, 300 
2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 2, 008 
2, 000 2, 000 
7, 500 7, 500 

——_——. 9, 500 8, 300 
2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
3, 000 3, 000 
6, 300 6, 300 

— 9, 300 | 7, 000 
2, 000 2,000 2, 000 2,008 
3, 000 3, 000 
12, 900 5, 000 

we 8, 000 7, 000 
2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 1, 0 
3, 000 3, 000 
12, 000 11, 000 

ein 14, 000 14, 000 
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Objects of appropriation. 


24. For rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, per act 
March 8, 1853, (10 Stat., p. 245, sec. 2.) 

Office of surveyor general of Idaho Territory : 

25, Hor compensation of the surveyor general, per act 
June 29, 1866, (14 Stat., p. 77, sec. 1.) 

26. For compensation of clerks in office of surveyor 
general, per act June 29, 1866, (14 Stat., p. 77, 


sec. 1.) 

27. For rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, per act 
June 29, 1866, (14 Stat., p. 77, sec. 1.) 

Office of surveyor general of Nevada: 

28. For compensation of the surveyor general, per act 
July 4, 1866, (14 Stat., p. 86, sec. 4.) 

29. For compensation of clerks in office of surveyor 

eneral, per act July 4, 1866, (14 Stat., p. 86, sec. 4.) 

30. For rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, 

stationery, and other incidental expenses, per act 
July 4, 1866, (14 Stat., p. 86, sec. 4.) 
Office of surveyor general of Oregon: 

31. For compensation of the surveyor general, per act 
May 30, 1862, (12 Stat., p. 410, sec. 9.) 

32. For compensation of clerks in office of surveyor 
general, per act September 27, 1850, (9 Stat., p. 
496, sec. 2.) 

33. For rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, per act 
September 27, 1850, (9 Stat., p. 496, sec. 2.) 


Office of surveyor general of Washington Territory: 


34. For compensation of the surveyor general, per acts 
July 17, 1854, and May 30, 1862, (10 Stat., p. 306, 
sec. 7; 12 Stat., p. 410, sec. 9.) 

35. For compensation of clerks in office of surveyor 
general, per act March 3, 1855, (10 Stat., p. 674, 
sec. 26.) 

36. For rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, per act 
July 17, 1854, (10 Stat., p. 306, sec. 7.) 

Office of surveyor general of Nebraska and Iowa: 

37. For compensation of the surveyor general, per acts 
July 17, 1854, and May 30, 1862, (10 Stat., p. 306, 
sec. 7; 12 Stat., p. 410, sec. 9.) 

38. For compensation of clerks in office of surveyor 
general, per acts July 17, 1854, and May 30, 1862, 
(10 Stat., p. 306, sec. 7; 12 Stat., p. 410, sec. 9.) 

39. For rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, per 
acts June 12, 1838, and March 2, 1867, (5 Stat., p. 
243 ; 14 Stat., p. 448, sec. 1.) 

Office of surveyor general of Montana Territory: 

40. For compensation of the surveyor general, per act 
March 2, 1867, (14 Stat., p. 542, see. 1.) 

41. For compensation of clerks in office of surveyor 
general, per act March 2, 1867, (14 Stat., p. 542, 
sec. 1.) 

42, For rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, per act 
March 2, 1867, (14 Stat., p. 542, sec. 1.) 

Office of surveyor general of Utah Territory: 

43. For compensation of the surveyor general, per act 
July 16, 1868, (15 Stat., p. 91, sec. 1.) 

44, For compensation of clerks in office of surveyor 
general, per act July 16, 1868, (15 Stat., p. 91, 
sec. 1.) 

45. For rent of office for sige OK general, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, per act 
July 16, 1868, (15 Stat., p. 91, sec. 1.) 


1.0 


Estimates by surveyors general. 


$6, 000 
3, 000 
4, 000 
3, 000 
3, 000 


7, 800 
3, 700 


2, 500 
5, 400 


2,000 


2, 500 
5, 900 


2, 000 


2, 000 
7, 300 


2, 200 


3, 000 
4, 000 


2,000 
3, 000 
4, 100 


1, 800 


required for each detailed ob- 


Estimated amount which will be 
ject of expenditure. 


under each head of appropria- 


Total amount to be appropriated 
tion. 


$6, 000 


7, 000 
2, 500 


9, 000 
3, 700 


7, 900 
2,000 


8, 400 
2, 000 


9, 300 
2,000 


7, 000 
2, 000 


1, 700 
1, 800 


year ending June 30, 


rent fiscal 


Amount appropriated for the cur- 
1871. 


$4, 000 


7, 000 
2,000 


7, 000 
4,000 


6, 500 
2, 000 


6, 500 
2, 000 


8, 300 
2, 000 


7, 000 
3, 000 


7, 000 
2, 000 
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Office of surveyor general of Wyoming Territory: 
46. For compensation of the surveyor general, per.act |...--. ..---- $3, 000 
February 5, 1870, (Pamph. Laws, p. 65, sec. 2.) 
47. For compensation of clerks in office of surveyor |.......-..--- 6, 300 
general, per acts February 5, 1870, and February ———— $9, 300 $7, 000 
28, 1861, (Pamph. Laws, p. 65., sec.2; 12 Stat., p. 
176, sec. 17.) 
48. For rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, |.......-..-.- 2, 500 2, 500 2, 000 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, per 
acts February 5, 1870, and February 28, 1861; 
(Pamph. Laws, p. 65, sec. 2; 12 Stat., p. 176, sec.17.) 
Office of surveyor general of Arizona Territory: 
49. For compensation of the surveyor general, per act |.........--- 3, 000 
July 11, 1870, (Pamph. Laws, p. 230.) 
50. For compensation of clerks in office of surveyor |.........--- 4, 000 
general,per act July 11,1870, (Pamph. Laws, p. 230.) ee 7, OOOH eee 
51. For rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, |.......-..-.- 3, 000 3, OOOH Jee ee 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, in- 
cluding furniture required in establishment of 
office, per act July 11, 1870, (Pamph. Laws, p. 230.) 
Map of the United States and Territories : 
52. For constructing the connected map of the public |.....-..---- 3, 000 3000's eee 
land States and Territories, and procuring an 
engraved copper-plate thereof, to be perfected by 
adding from year to year the further surveys that 
may be made, per act January 6, 1863, (12 Stat., 
p. 822.) 
Office of recorder of land titles for Missouri: 
53. For compensation of the recorder of land titles, per |...---..---- 500 500 500 
act March 2, 1865, (2 Stat., p. 326, sec. 3.) 


EXPLANATION OF THE FOREGOING ESTIMATES. 


1. The organic act of this surveying district provides $2,500 for clerk hire and $1,000 for contingent 
expenses. These amounts being inadequate, the present estimates are submitted as absolutely required 
for the service. 

4. The organic act of this surveying district provides $3,500 for clerk hire and $1,000 for contingent 
expenses. These amounts being inadequate, the present estimates are submitted as absolutely required 
for the service. 

7, 10, 25, 40, and 49. The organic acts of these surveying districts provide $1,000 for contingent expenses. 
This amount being inadequate, the present estimates are submitted as absolutely required for the service. 

13 and 37. The organic acts of these surveying districts provide $6,300 for clerk hire and $1,000 for con- 
tingent expenses. These amounts being inadequate, the present estimates are submitted as absolutely 
required fcr the service. 

16, 19, 28, 31, 34, 43, and 46. The organic acts of these surveying districts provide $4,000 for clerk hire and 
$1,000 for contingent expenses. These amounts are inadequate, and the present estimates are submitted 
as absolutely required for the service. 

52. The map prepared in 1862, and the engraved plate thereof authorized by joint resolution of January 
6, 1863, having proved by subsequent actual surveys during eight years to be imperfect, and not sus- 
ceptible of being corrected, and, besides, the map not embracing Alaska, acquired by subsequent treaty, 
this estimate is submitted in order to secure a correct map of the public domain, greatly needed for Goy- 
ernment purposes. 

JOS. S. WILSON, Commissioner. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Office, October 27, 1870. 


No. 16.—LEstimates of appropriations required for surveying the 


15. 
16. 


17, 
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year ending June 30, 1872. 


Objects of appropriation. 


Estimates by surveyors general. 


Hatmuated ain cant qwiich wilbeae 


quired for each detailed object of 


expenditure. 


. For surveying the public lands in Louisiana, at rates 


not exceeding $10 per lineal mile for township, and 
$8 for section lines. 


. For surveying the public lands in Florida, at rates 


not exceeding $10 per lineal mile for standard, $7 
for township, and $6 for section lines. 


. For surveying the public lands in Minnesota, at rates 


not exceeding $15 per lineal mile for standard, $12 
for township, and $10 for section lines. 


. For surveying the public lands in Dakota Territory, 


at rates not exceeding $10 per lineal mile for stand- 
ard, $7 for township, and $6 for section lines. 


. For surveying the public lands in Montana Territory, 


at rates not exceeding $15 per lineal mile for stand- 
ard, $12 for township, and $10 for section lines. 


. For surveying the public lands in Nebraska, at rates 


not exceeding #10 per lineal mile for standard, $7 
for township, and $6 for section lines. 


. For surveying the public lands in Kansas, at rates 


not exceeding $10 per lineal mile for standard, $7 
for township, and $6 for section lines. 


. For surveying the public lands in Colorado Territory, 


at rates not exceeding $15 per lineal mile for stand- 
ard, $12 for township, and $10 for section lines. 


. For surveying the public lands in Idaho Territory, at 


rates not exceeding $15 per lineal mile for standard, 
$12 for township, and $10 for section lines. 


. For surveying the public lands in New Mexico Ter- 


ritory, at rates not exceeding $15 per lineal mile for 
standard, $12 for township, and $10 for section lines. 


. For surveying the public lands in California, at rates 


not exceeding $18 per lineal mile for standard, $15 
for township. and $12 for section lines. 


. For surveying the public landsin Oregon, at rates not 
ying § ’ 


exceeding $18 per lineal mile for standard, $15 for 
township, and $12 for section lines. 


. For surveying the public lands in Washington Terri- 


tory, at rates not exceeding $18 per lineal mile for 
standard, $15 for township, and $12 for section lines. 


. Hor surveying the public lands in Utah Territory, at 


rates not exceeding $15 per lineal mile for standard, 
$12 for township, and $10 for section lines. 

For surveying the public lands in Nevada, at rates 
not exceeding $15 per lineal mile for standard, $12 
for township, and $10 for section lines. 

For surveying the public lands in Wyoming Territory, 
at rates not exceeding $15 per lineal mile for stand- 
ard, $12 for township, and $10 for section lines. 

For surveying the public lands in Arizona Territory, 
at rates not exceeding $15 per lineal mile for stand- 
ard, $12 for township, and $10 for section lines. 


#12 240 
33, 400 
69, 883 
60, 000 
45, 000 
18, 847 
78, 352 
78, 000 


34, 260 


acer eee eee 


$12, 240 
12, 500 
45, 000 
30, 000 


30, 000 


45, 000 


45, 000 
40, 000 
30, 000 
15, 000 
45, 000 
35, 000 
35, 000 
15, 000 
45, 000 
40, 000 


10, 000 


EXPLANATION OF THE FOREGOING ESTIMATES. 


Total amount to be appropriated 
under each head of appropriation. 


12, 500 


45, 000 


30, 000 


30, 000 


45, 000 


45, 000 


40, 000 


30, 000 


15, 000 


45, 000 


35, 000 


35, 000 


15, 000 


45, 000 


40, 000> 


10, 000 
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public lands for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 


rent fiscal 


Amount appropriated for the eur- 
1871. 


$10, 000 
10, 060 
40, 000 
20, 000 
30, 000 
ei 
40, 000 
40, 000 
20, 000 
10, 020 
50, 000 
40, 000 
20, 000 
20, 000 
47, 000 
40, 000 


10, 000 


NotEe.—No specific sum is authorized by any act of Congress, estimates of appropriations for the sur- 
veying service having been submitted from year to year in accordance with the demands of the service, 
and appropriations made accordingly. 

The amounts in the last column were appropriated for surveying the public lands in the several dis- 


tricts during the fiscal year ending June 30 


(Pamphlet Laws, 1869-’70, pp. 304 and 305.) 

1. $12,240 is estimated for subdivisional surveys in the southeastern, southwestern, and northwestern 
districts of lands formerly regarded as swamp and overflowed, but which are now fit for agricultural 
purposes. 


, 1871, by the act of Congress approved July 15, 1870.— 
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2. $12,500 is estimated for surveys of standard, parallel, township, and section lines in the southern 
peninsula north and south of the Caloosahatchie River, where settlements exist and immigration is in- 
creasing, the lands being adapted to the culture of the sugar cane and other tropical products. 

3. $45,000 is estimated for the survey-of standard, parallel, township, and section lines required to 
meet the demands of a rapidly settling country and the claims of different railroad companies to select 
the lands granted by Congress in aid of the construction of their lines, and for the survey of pine lands 
on the Upper Mississippi. 

4. $30,000 is estimated for the survey of standard, parallel, township, and section lines in the valleys 
of Big Stone Lake, Dakota and Wood Rivers, and to meet the demands of settlement along the pro- 
jected route of the Northern Pacific Railroad. ; 

5. $30,000 is estimated for the survey of standard, parallel, township, and section lines in the valleys 
of the Missouri and the Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin Forks of that river, and for the extension of 
standard and township lines to mineral localities, in order to enable deputy surveyors to connect sur- 
veys of mining claims with the public system. 

6. $45,000 is estimated for the survey of standard, parallel. township, and section lines along the 
Union Pacific Railroad, already completed, to enable the company to select the lands granted by Con- 
gress in aid of its construction, and in other localities where settlements have been made. 

7. $45,000 is estimated for the survey of standard, parallel, township, awd section lines along the east- 
ern division of the Union Pacific Railroad, adjoining the western boundary of the State, on the Arkan- 
sas River, between Forts Dodge and Larned, along the northern boundary of the Osage eeded lands, 
and also in other localities where settlements exist. 

8. $40,000 is estimated for the survey of standard, parallel, township, and section lines in the San 
Luis, South and Middle Parks, along the lines of the Union Pacific, Kansas Pacific, and Denver Pacific 
Railroads, and in other localities where required to meet the demands of increasing settlement. 

9. $30,000 is estimated for the survey of standard, parallel, township, and section lines in the northern 
and southeastern portions of the Territory, where settlements exist, and to extend the standard and 
township lines to mineral localities to enable mining claims to be located with reference to the corners 
of the public surveys. 

10. $15,000 is estimated for the survey of standard, parallel, township, and section lines in the north 
eastern and southwestern portions of the Territory on the Pecos River, near Fort Wingate, and in 
mineral localities. 

11. $45,000 is estimated for the survey of standard, parallel, township, and section lines along the 
Northern, Southern, and Central Pacific Railroads, to permit the latter company to select the Tands 
granted by Congress in aid of the construction of that road, already completed, in mineral regions and 
in localities where settlements exist; also, in regions adjoining private land grants. 

12, $35,000 is estimated for the survey of standard, parallel, township, and section lines along the 
Oregon Central military road, and the land grant railroad lines, the John Day River in the southeastern 
part of the State, and in other localities to accommodate the demands of settlement. 

13. $35,000 is estimated for the survey of standard, parallel, township, and section lines along the 
route of the Northern Pacific Railroad to allow the selection of lands granted by Congress in aid of the 
construction of that road,.on the Yakama and Cowlitz Rivers, and over the lands surrendered to the 
public domain by the Puget Sound Agricultural Company. 

14, $15,000 is estimated for the survey of standard, parallel, township, and section lines along the Union 
Pacific Railroad, already completed, in the mining regions and in localities where settlements are re- 
ported. 

15, $45,000 is estimated for the survey of standard, parallel, township, and section lines along the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad, already completed, to allow the selection of lands granted by Congress in aid of 
the construction of that road in the mining regions, and in the regions at the foot of the mountains, to 
accommodate the demands of settlement. 

16. 40,000 is estimated for the survey of standard, parallel, township, and section lines along the 
Union Pacific Railroad, already completed, to allow the selection of lands granted in aid of the con- 
ghueen of that road, and in other localities in the southern part of the Territory, to meet the demands 
of settlement. 

17. $10,000 is estimated for the survey of standard, parallel, township, and section lines in the southern 
part of the Territory, in the valleys of the Gila, Santa Cruz, and San Francisco Rivers. 

JOS. S. WILSON, Commissioner. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

General Land Office, October 27, 1870. 


No. 17 A.— Report of the surveyor general of Florida. 


UNITED StTarEs SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Tallahassee, Florida, August 31, 1870. 


Sir: I have the honor, in accordance with your instructions, to submit the following 
report of surveying operations in this district during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1870, together with tabular statements of field and offiee work. 

On account of the bad condition of the records, and the want of information in this 
office as to where the public interest most required the extension of surveys, I was 
rather late in getting my deputies into the field. I determined, however, to extend the 
surveys directly southward from where they had been suspended, and to carry them 
forward in regular order, except where application should be made for special surveys, 
by settlers, according to law. 

On the 26th day of October, 1869, I contracted with Deputy J. W. Childs for the sur- 
vey of twelve townships to the south and west of Lake Istokpog, anamely, township 
37 south, range 26 east; townships 37 and 38 south, range 27 east; and townships 36, 
37, and 38 south, ranges 28, 29, and 30 east. The deputy took the field about the mid- 
dle of December and returned his work in person the 28th of March following, The 
office work was completed, and the duplicate plats and transeribed field-notes for- 
warded to the General Land Office on the 8th of June. The triplicate plats and de- 
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scriptive notes were transmitted to the district land office, and the original plats and 

field-notes placed on file in this office. This contract exceeded the estimate by 180 

oe in consequence of the exterior surveys not correctly showing the limits of Lake 
stokpoga. 

I ae contracted with Deputy J. D. Stanbury, on the 3d December, for the survey 
of eleven townships to the south and east of Lake Istokpoga and joining the contrac’ 
of Deputy Childs, namely, townships 36, 37, and 38 south, ranges 31, 32, and 33 east: 
township 39 south, range 31 east; and township 38 south, range 34 east. The deputy 
took the field in the latter part of February. On the Ist of March he applied for an 
extension of time from May 1, as fixed in his contract, to June 15. The reasons 
given, namely, the difficulty and delay he had experienced in reaching his field of 
labor, the hardness of the work, and the time which would be taken up in returning, 
being satisfactory, his request was granted, and notice thereof was sent to him on the 
2d of May, his letter of March 1 having then only just arrived. Return was made of 
the work by the deputy in person onthe 14th June. The office work is not yet entirely 
completed, but will be finished and reported in a few days. 

The third and last contract for the year for the public surveys was made on the 25th 
February, with Deputies William H. Gleason and M. A. Williams, for the survey of the 
narrow strip of land between the Everglades and the Atlantic, namely, township 45 
south, ranges 42 and 43 east; townships 46 and 47 south, range 43 east; townships 48 
and 49 south, ranges 41, 42, and 43 east; and townships 50, 51, and 52 south, ranges 41 
and 42 east. They took the field about the end of April and have not yet made returns. 
I have, however, received favorable reports of progress from them. 

On the 20th November a deposit was made with the United States assistant treasurer 
at New York, by John Westcott, esq., for the survey of a private claim of two hundred 
acres in the name of Andrew Atkinson, situated near Jacksonville, on the west side of 
the St. John’s River, between Trout and Dunn’s Creeks, (State Papers, vol. iv, pp. 278, 
407,) estimates of the cost of such survey having been furnished him by this office. Ac- 
cordingly I contracted on the 10th January with Deputy C. F. Smith for the survey. 
By the terms of the contract the work was to have been completed and returned by the 
ist of March, but notice of the approval of the contract not being received till after that 
date, his time was extended to the 10th April. The work was returned on the 9th 
April, and the effice work completed and reported to the General Land Office on the 
10th June, the proper record being made in this office and transmitted to the district 
land office. The amount of deposit, cost of survey, and other particulars of this and 
the other contracts, are shown in the tabular statements herewith submitted. This 
completes the surveying operations for the year. 

The portion of country over which the surveys have been extended since I took 
charge of the office is mostly flat and low, and during the rainy reason a great part of 
it is covered with water. A few townships immediately west of Lake Istokpoga are 
more rolling and interspersed with clear ponds from a hundred to two thousand acres 
in extent. The chief value of that section of the State is for grazing. In its present 
condition the land cannot be cultivated to any considerable extent, although much of 
the soil is very rich. If, however, the level of water in Lake Okeechobee could be luw- 
ered, by canaling or otherwise, about four feet, many thousand acres of arable land 
would be reclaimed. A company has been chartered having this enterprise in view. 
Lam in daily expectation of receiving the returns of Messrs. Gleason and Williams’s sur- 
vey, which will define a portion of the eastern boundary of the Everglades and throw 
much light on the question of their entire or partial reclamation. If itis found practica- 
ble to reclaim any considerable extent of the land in that region, now overflowed dur- 
ing the whole or part of the year, it is impossible to foretell the results that would fol- 
low. The rich soil and tropical climate would present opportunities for the successful 
culture of almost all tropical products of value in commerce, and thus open a fountain 
of wealth, perennial and inexhaustible. 

It is my intention during the coming year to carry forward the surveys to the Ca- 
loosahatchee River, or as near to it as the means at my disposal will allow. 

In addition to the office work pertaining to the surveys executed, this office has fur- 
nished the district land office during the year with 113 township plats and descriptive 
notes of 26 townships. A portion of the unfinished work which has been allowed to 
accumulate in former years has been completed, and somewhat more remains to be 
done. 

On looking over the files of the office on taking charge, field-notes were found of sur- 
veys executed previous to the passage of the ordinance of secession and under authority 
of the United States, but never reported to, nor approved by, any United States officer. 
These field-notes, namely, of township 34 south, range 25 east, surveyed by James D. Gal- 
braith, in March 1860, and townships 42, 43, and 44 south, of same range, surveyed by 
Ramon Canova, in December 1860, and January 1861, previous to secession, were exam- 
ined and found correct, the office work was completed and reported on the 138th Novem- 
ber and 1st December, and on receiving instructiuns to that effect, the triplicate plats 
were transmitted to the district land office. 
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In classifying and arranging the Spanish archives it has been discovered that several. 
bundles or volumes containing records of chains of title to land from the original 
grantees to subsequent owners are missing. I have no clue to the whereabouts of 
these valuable bundles. They were probably removed for examination during the war 
and have never been returned. I have made inquiry for the missing bundles, but have 
only been able to recover three, which I found in the hands of private parties. 

A few specimens in mineralogy and geology have been forwarded for the geological 
cabinet of the General Land Office. The State is almost destitute of mineral lands, 
practically entirely so, as there are no lands with sufficient minerals to give them any 
special value. 

Accompanying this report I send the following papers, viz: 

A.—A diagram showing the progress of surveys. 

B.—A tabular report of surveying operations. 

C.—A list of plats furnished the district land office. 

D.—A list of deseriptive notes furnished the district land office. 

E.—A report of deposits by individuals for special surveys. 

I'.—A statement of the condition of contracts not closed at the date of last report. 

G.—A report on the resources, industry, and wealth of the State. 

Tam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
M. L. STEARNS, 
Surveyor General. 
Hon. Jos. 8S. WInson, 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 


| 
| 


B.—Report of surveying operations in the district of Florida during the year ending the 31st of August 1870, showing the present condition of the contracts 
made since last annual report. 


Locality. 
Names of deputies Date of con-| Character of work. [OT im allowed When When Sener Remarks 
tract. Township Range returned. forwarded. ei oa. 
south. east. 
= ol Ee a 
MM. HOR: 
EW ONTOS? ses cee ae Oct. 26, 1869 | Subdivision......... 37 26 | April 1, 1870 | March18,1870 | June 8, 1870 | 750 56.00 | Plats and descriptive notes 
37, 38 Q7 : furnished to district land 
36, 37,38 | 28, 29, 30 office. 
J. D. Stanbury....--. Dec. 3, 1869 | Subdivision......... 36, 37, 38 31, 32,00 jay <1 1870. Sine 14 e200 oS ee ees Time extended to 15th June; 
39 31 office work not yet com- 
38 34 pleted. 
Ween leasonmanga Heb, 25, 1870) | 2 ose os eo es ce tae coe oe 45 42,43: la8ept. 1187090 soo ck. e ew nce Seale cae Oe ee eee ee ee ees Not yet returned. 
M. A. Williams. 46, 47 43 
48,49 | 41, 42, 43 
50, 51, 52 41, 42 
Charles F. Smith..... Jan. 10,1870 | Private claim of ah 27 | March 1, 1870 | April 9,1870 | June 10, 1870 4 0.93 | Time extended to 10th April. - 
Andrew Atkinson. Diagram furnished to dis- 
trict land office. 


Respectfully submitted. 
M. L. STEARNS, Surveyor General. 
UNITED STATES SURVEYOR GENERAUL’S OFFICE, 
Tallahassee, Florida, August 31, 1870. 
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C.—Keport of plats furnished the district land office during the year ending August 30, 1870. 


Range | When fur- . 
Bee nished. Remarks. 


OD aeen eee Cope eek oe 42 | Sept. 18,1869 | Claim of Twankee Lewis for 638 acres. 
A Res Seas gee ented es Se 30 | Dec. 1, 1869 1 requisition of register to replace mutilated 
a SSCS RSAC as sae ee 25 | Dec. 8, 1869 lats. | 
Pitetinte sactaeeeeCE e 17,18 | Dec. 10,1869 | Plats which had never been furnished the district 
oF QO AL AQ se ee eee 20 | Dec. 10, 1869 land office. 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42.. 21 | Dec. 10, 1869 Do. 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, AL ees 22 | Dee. 10, 1869 Do. 
37, 38, 39, 40. HORSE Se aS Seren 23 | Dec. 10, 1869 Do. 
Se dp Se See ert 24 | Dec. 10, 1869 Do. 
a1, SESE NSE SHY 85555 ooeaue 27,28 | Dec. 10, 1869 Do. 
cope A he aE ae 29 | Dec. 10, 1869 Do. 
HE le ar a 30 | Dec. 10, 1869 Do. 
prea Tae Sa SO 32 | Dec. 10, 1869 Do. 
DANaOOaNOO MELE Ta eee 33 | Dec. 10, 1869 Do. 
sr 32, 33, Os ONO sere ee 34 | Dec. 10, 1869 Do. 
18, 32, 33, 34, Si WNT ade A ce 35 | Dec. 10, 1869 Do. 
21, 29) iad 0 36 | Dec. 10, 1869 Do. 
21,09 Gh 06 ae 37 | Dec. 10, 1869 Do. 
Pied) Bly 20) BO, BE eee, oe 38 | Dec. 10, 1869 Do. 
29, 30, 31, 32, 40, 41, re Pees 39 | Dec. 10, 1869 Do. 
32, 3. 34, 41, 42, Ae Pee. i 40 | Dec. 10, 1869 Do. 
; ater Ree enero ae 41 | Dec. 10, 1869 Do. 
Onn els AA) 5. eee one 42 | Dec. 10, 1869 Do. 
40,8164) 43 44 43 | Dec. 10, 1869 Do. 
Naga oh Sea, Or oy Lae 30 | Dec. 18,1869 | On requisition of register to replace mutilated 
Bee RIO ick Jc AGNES 12, 13,14 | April 4,1870 | plats. 
Jaijo ASH OSes Aas oe 26 | June 30, 1870 Contract of J. W. Childs. 
OU CLE Seta), See Sew 27 | June 30, 1870 Do. 
2 RS ieee see | ae ee 28, 29,30 | June 30, 1870 Do. 
Be oy AL ee eee 25 | June 30, 1870 
123 plats in all. 
Respectfully submitted. 


M. L. STEARNS, 
Surveyor General. 


UNITED STATES SURVEYOR GENERAL’ S OFFICE, 
Tallahassee, Florida, August 31, 1870. 


D.—Report of descriptive notes Surnished the district land office during the year ending 
August 31, 1870. 


Township south. ponee eure Remarks. 
NS i LE a NOR 17 | May 5, 1870 | Never heretofore furnished. 
AB TS0Z 6, a eee ee nes oe 18 | May 5, 1870 Do. 

AQ SAL hey een tay Bin 20 | May  5,1870 Do. 
39, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42... 21 | May 45,1870 Do. 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39, <1 Ai a a 22 | May 65,1870 Do. 

Boe ewe eg ie 23 | May 65,1870 Do. 
Barra bana bee eee 25 | May 5, 1870 Do. 
cee cen ee aeRO, 27 | May 5, 1870 Do. 
Ride wett Reo en ae 36 | June 30,1870 | Contract of J. W. Childs. 
SABO ttc cee dhe 37 | June 30, 1870 Do. 
BE 7 BB ake ean eee 28, 29,30 | June 30, 1870 Do. 
Re ahh Bee eee Oa 5 ry ee, 

38 in all. 


a eee 


Respectfully submitted. 
M. L. STEARNS, 


Surveyor General. 
UNITED Srates SurvEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Tallahassee, Florida, August 31, 1870, 


E.—Report of deposits made by individuals for special surveys during the year ending August 31, 1870. 


a a a a 


Deposit. Surveyed. 
Balance 
Name of depositor. For what survey. Actual cost. due de- Remarks, 
Amount. Place. Date. When. By whom. positor. 
John Westcott..... *$30 00 | Ass’t Treas., N.Y.) Nov. 20,1869 | Private claim of Andrew | April —, 1870 | Charles F. Smith.| *$24 43 $5 57 | Accounts of deposi- 
; Atkinson for 200 acres tor forwarded 
in township 1 south, of August 2, 1870. 
range 27 east. 
ee ae ane ee Site Ion ort ul ace Pe eh tl ceo anpaae Pies ke oe ec oe 122 75 Digs) 
ae ah a ot ie oa ae 47 18 7 82. 


Respectfully submitted. 


* For field work. 


UNITED STATES SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, Tallahassee, Florida, August 31, 1870. 


t For office work. 


_M. L, STEARNS, Surveyor General. 
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F.— Statement showing the present condition of contracts not closed at the date of last annual report. 


Name of deputy. 


J ames D; Galbraith .<2.. <<< 


John B. Kilgore. 


Ramon Canova . 


William Mickler 


Respectfully submitted, 


Date of 
contract. 


Nov. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Dec. 


10, 1858. 


28, 1859. 


26, 1860, 


5, 1860. 


Character of 


work. 
Subdivision ... 
Subdivision . .. 
Subdivision .- [| 
Subdivision - J | 


Locality. 
Township 
south. Range east. 
34 and 35 24 and 25 
36 and 37 25 
26, 27, 28 
w 1 29 and 30 } 
Se 27 
41, 42, and 
frac. 43 and 25 | 
40, 41, 42, 
and frac. 43 ; 26 | 
41 and 42 97 
Frac. 41, 42 
43, and 44 ; 22 
41, 42, 43, : 
and frac. 44 i 23 and 24 


UNITED STATES SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Tallahassee, Florida, August 31, 1870, 


Time allowed. 


April 10, 1859, 
extended to 
April 10, 1860. 


May 1, 1860. 


March 15, 1861. 


Miles surveyed. 


Miles Oh’s Lk’s 
122 01 38 
95 13 64 
118 68 73 


Present condition of contract, and remarks. 


Townships 36 and 37 south, range 25 east, sent 
to Commissioner September 11, 1860. 

Township 34 south, range 25 east, returned, 
but not approved, prior to January 10, 1861. 
Examined, approved, and sent to Commis- 
sioner November 13, 1869. Balance of work 
not reported. Contractor deceased. 


Township 32 south, range 27 east, finished, ap- 
proved and reported “May 31, 1860. ‘Town- 
ship 37 south, range 27 east, (cast half,) re- 
ported to Commissioner in’1860. Remain- 
der of contract never executed. 


Contract not on file. Townships 42, 43, 44 
south, range 25 east, finished previous to 
secession ; approved and fowarded to Com- 
missioner December 1, 1869. Balance of con- 
tract not executed till after January 10, 1861. 


ee eT ee oN Did not take the field previous to January 10, 


1861. No return made. 


M. lL. STEARNS, Surveyor General. 
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UNITED STATES SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Tallahassee, Florida, August 31, 1870. 


Srr: I have the honor, in compliance with your instructions of March 30, to submit, 
in connection with my annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, the fol- 
lowing on the resources, industry, and wealth of this State. In preparing it, I have 
sought, both by personal interviews and by correspondence with several of the leading 
citizens of every county in the State, to collect information and statistics which should 
be trustworthy and sufficiently full to serve as a basis for intelligent estimates con- 
cerning the whole State. I regret to say that in these efforts I have been only par- 
tially successful. When I state that out of about seventy letters addressed to intelli- 
gent men, supposed to be possessed of information and to feel an interest in the pros- 
perity of the State, only four have been answered, you will perceive some of the diffi- 
culties under which I have labored. I may state, also, that the efforts put forth in this 
matter have been under continual pressure of business, already too large for the lim- 
ited clerical force of the oftice. 

_ The fullest and most satisfactory report I have received is from Pensacola. Others, 
more or less full, have reached me from Appalachicola, in Franklin County ; New Troy, 
in Lafayette County; and Sanderson, in Baker County. From Jacksonville, Fernandina, 
Cedar Keys, Key West, and other important points, I have received nothing. Under 
these circumstances it will be impossible to give anything like an accurate view of the 
resources, industry, and wealth of the State at large. The statistics I have obtained 
are so meager that I have thought it best to give them as pertaining to the particular 
localities from whence they came, rather than destroy their value by losing them in a 
general estimate so vague and inaccurate as any made from the scanty materials at 
hand must necessarily be. 

The general characteristics of the State as to climate, soil, surface, and productions 
are already quite generally understood, and the remarks on these points in my last an- 
nual report will render any extended account of them here unnecessary. 

Extending from 24° 30’ to 31° north latitude, Florida combines many of the agricul- 
tural advantages of the temperate and tropic zones. The cereals and vegetables, and 
most of the grasses and fruits of the Northern States can be successfully cultivated 
here, while the tropical and semi-tropical fruits flourish extensively. Oranges, lemons, 
limes, guavas, citrons, bananas, figs, pine-apples, cocoanuts, tamarinds, as well as 
apples, peaches, quinces, plums, pears, and a great variety of small fruits and berries, 
grow abundantly and with very little attention; often with none at all. Grapes do 
remarkably well wherever proper attention is paid to their culture. I have seen speci- 
mens of Concord, Hartford Prolific, and some other varieties grown near Jacksonville, 
on a place which four years ago was wild land, the equals of any raised in other vine- 
growing States. The grape which appears most at home and flourishes most luxuri- 
autly is the Scuppernong. This grows in widely separated sections of the State, and 
excellent wine is made from it. 

I am informed that some experiments were made some years ago, in the southern part 
of the State, in the culture of tea and cotiee, and that they gave good promise of ulti- 
mate success, but, although I have made special inquiry, I have been unable to learn 
the particulars of the experiments, or the precise time when they were made. 

Ramie has been experimented on to some extent in various localities, but I can learn 
of no substantial results. 

The great staples, cotton and sugar, are perfectly at home here. The latter can be 
brought to greater perfection in this State than in any other, as experience has demon- 
strated. 

The surface of the State is generally flat, in some sections rolling or broken by 
ravines, and plentifully interspersed with ponds, lakes, brooks, and rivers. Among 
the chief attractions of the State are her mild and salubriéus climate, so grateful and 
refreshing to the invalid, and her numerous sulphur and other mineral springs, which 
bubble from the sides of ravines, or pour forth in steady volume from fathomless holes 
and fissures in the rocky substratum of the country. 

There has been no marked change in the prosperity of the State within the past year. 
My estimates of the investments and profits of the various branches of industry and 
trade submitted with my last report were made with eare, and, with a moderate allow- 
ance for annual increase, may serve for the past year. 

I proceed now to give the substance of such reports as I have been able to obtain. 

In Escambia County there is very little agriculture carried on, not over 200 acres in 
cultivation; 5 acres in Sea Island cotton; 150 in corn; none in sugar-cane ; the rest in 
fruit and vegetables. The average productiveness to the acre is not over 15 bushels 
of corn, and 200 pounds of cotton. Some experiments have been made in the culture 
of ramie, but no results have been reported. 
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There are no minerals. Of manufactures there are one steam sash and blind factory, 
valued at $30,000; 17 steam saw-mills, value about $500,000, capacity about 200,000 
feet per day, valued at $3,000. Pine wood abundant, at $2 a cord. Pine timber 
abundant at 4 cents a foot, board measure, or hewn, 10 cents a foot, cubic measure. Oak 
wood is abundant at $3 a cord, all convenient to market. 

The commerce is principally in lumber. The total value of all shipments of lumber 
from the port of Pensacola from December 1, 1868, to June 1, 1870, is $1,006,420. 


Exports of lumber to foreign countries in the month of May 1870. ..----- $80,737 49 
Coastwise shipments, same month 1.2... 2.2... 522-2 252} os cc eee 
Tétal value of shipments for the month... <. 5.5. -2 2 oe oe eee 121,053 44 


The value of dutiable commodities entered at the port of Pensacola from October 1, 
1869, to April 1, 1870, is about $30,000. There are eight steamboats and tugs in the 
bay, with an aggregate tonnage of 59,025 tons. Schooners lightering and trading in 
the bay, 31; aggregate tonnage, 64,136 tons. Of cedar only about 1,000 cubic feet have 
been shipped during the year; value about $300. No live oak shipped. The lumber 
trade is expected to increase 10 per cent. during the coming year. A trade of about 
$15,000 per annum is carried on in fish shipped by rail to Alabama. The aggregate 
value of property I have not obtained. The amount of capital invested in transpor- 
tation of all kinds owned in and near Pensacola is from $150,000 to $200,000. Amount 
paid in salaries &c., about $100,000. 

The pine lands in this county will produce fair crops with proper cultivation, but 
most of the occupants of the lands are satisfied with a bare subsistence, and pay very 
little attention to agriculture. The grazing is not good, and there are but few cattle. 

Most of the large quantity of timber cut for the Pensacola mills is taken by ‘right of 
discovery,” without regard to any other right. Very few of the timber dealers pay 
any stumpage. They have no hesitation in cutting any and all timber found growing 
on the public lands. 

In Franklin County there is no more attention paid to agriculture than in Escambia. 
There are only about 150 acres under cultivation in the county, divided into small 
patehes of four or five acres each. There are two steam saw-mills in the county, and 
one in course of erection. There is also a guano, or fertilizer, factory erecting, but sus- 
pended for want of funds. There is no available water-power. Fuel and timber are 
abundant and easy of access. 

The commerce of Appalachicola, the county seat, has been much diminished by rail- 
roads intersecting the river and carrying away to the Atlantic coast freights which 
formerly descended the river for shipment. The monthly average of tonnage entering 
and clearing at the port of Appalachicola is about 6,000 tons. Capital in vessels 
owned at the port, about $14,000. Capital in merchandising, about $20,000. In machin- 
ery, about $30,000. The average monthly export of lumber is about 200,000 feet. There 
is but little cedar or live oak in the county, but an abundance of pine, ash, &ce. 

An effort is now making to organize a company for dredging through a bar which 
lies between Appalachicola and deep water. When this is accomplished, vessels of 
12 feet draught can come directly to the wharves and mills. Upon the completion 
of this enterprise, and of the Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad to Chatta- 
hoochee, the carrying trade of the port must largely increase. Fish and oysters abound, 
and a rapid and cheap transportation would develop a large business in them. During 
the season as many as 2,000 barrels of oysters are often shipped in a week. 

The aggregate value of real and personal estate in the county is estimated at about 
$230,000. This would be far below the true value should business again spring up. 
Stores, renting in 1866-67 for $1,000 to $1,300 per annum, can now be rented for $100. 
The amount of salaries, &c., is about $30,000. 

In Lafayette County there are under cultivation, in cotton, 450 acres, producing 
400 pounds per acre; in sugar, 50 acres, producing 800 pounds of sugar and 8 barrels 
of sirup per acre; in corn, 4,500 acres, averaging 15 bushels per acre. 

There are no manufactures in this county, and no reliable water-power except at 
some points on the Suwannee River. There isa limited trade at Cedar Keys in ]lum- 
ber, amount not given. 

In Baker County there are about 1,000 acres in cotton, which promise finely this 
year. The long staple is principally grown and is well suited to the soil and climate. 
The average yield is about 500 pounds per acre. Cane does well, yielding, with proper 
cultivation, $250 per acre. Corn only yields about 12 bushels per acre. There are 
about 3,500 acres in this crop. Not much fruit grows in this county, except peaches, 
which flourish abundantly and are of the finest quality. They invariably mature and 
ripen well, such a thing as the worm, which is so troublesome in some localities, being 
unknown. This is a sureand profitable crop. <A limited trade in lumber is carried on ; 
amount not stated. The grazing is good. Stock of all kinds do well the year round 
without feeding. 
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I regret that Iam unable to give more extended and classified information. From 
the best farming districts I have no report. The whole central portion of the State, 
extending from Gadsden, through the intervening counties, to Sumter and Orange, is a 
rich farming country, while the more southern part of the State is mainly devoted 
to cattle-raising. The eastern portion, from the St. John’s River to the coast, and in- 
cluding Indian River, is settling up very rapidly, perhaps more so than any other part 
of the State, and consequently that section presents a greater variety of interests than 
any other. The lumber trade is very important. There are on the St. John’s River 
some 20 steam saw-mills, three-fourths of them at or near Jacksonville. At Fer- 
nandina there are a few mills; Iam unable to state how many. The amount of lum- 
ber sawed and exported I am also unable to give. The richest sugar lands in the State 
lie in various localities along Indian River, and offer an inexhaustible mine of wealth 
to the industrious and enterprising farmer. The natural advantages of the State are 
ample. Her one great need is a copious immigration of industrious and intelligent ’ 
eitizens to people her solitudes and develop her resources. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
M. L. STEARNS, 
Surveyor General. 
Hon. Jos. 8. WILSON, 
Commissioner General Land Office. 


No. 17 B.—Report of the surveyor general of Louisiana. 


OFFICE OF SURVEYOR GENERAL District or LOUISIANA, 
New Orleans, September 16, 1870. 


In accordance with custom, and in obedience to instructions from your office, I here- 
with transmit my annual report for the year which ended June 30, 1870. 

No appropriations having been made for continuing surveys of public lands during 
the fiscal year just ended in this district, the labor of this office has been directed—first 
to collecting, arranging, and, in many cases, renewing the archives, so as to make them 
of such easy access as to enable me to meet the great pressure of the public for infor- 
mation necessary to settle disputes now pending in the courts, which have resulted 
from the office being closed during the war, and in order to preserve them for reference 
in the future; second, to the study of the history and evidence filed for private, con- 
firmed, unlocated land claims, for the survey and location of which application has 
been made; third, to the survey of isolated tracts of public lands which have been 
surveyed at the cost of parties in interest; and fourth, to the issuing certificates of 
location to satisfy private land claims under provisions of an act of June 2, 1858, and 
to the performance of such miscellaneous duties as are incident to all offices of this 
kind. It is unnecessary at this time to state the condition in which I found the 
records of this office, as I have done so with sufficient minuteness in former commu- 
nications. 

Although but one private claim was surveyed during the year, yet much time was 
necessary to examine the evidence on file in this office and presented by parties in in- 
terest, preliminary to the survey of other claims for which applications for survey and 
location had been made. 

The claim referred to as having been surveyed is that of Daniel Clark, (O. B. No. 104.) 
It was made with great care, as the ground called for, by the partial evidence presented, 
covered more than 3,400 acres in the most central part of the city of New Orleans. I 
subsequently discovered that the deputy surveyor employed, who had been highly rec- 
ommended to me by parties considered respectable, had suppressed evidence, which, 
being produced, proved that he was a leading spirit in a well-matured plan to inflict a 
great wrong on a large number of the property holders of this city. For a full report 
of this case J respectfully refer you to my letter, with evidence of fraud, dated June 
20, 1870, in which I requested that the survey be annulled. <A survey of the town- 
ship, which is occupied for the most part by the city of New Orleans, is necessary to 
prevent in the future any attempt at such frauds. I am sorry to have to add, in this 
connection, that the appropriation made the last session of Congress, for the survey of 
this township, is not enough to secure the services of a suitable man to do the work. 
1 have made application to the city authorities of New Orleans for an additional 
appropriation, which is necessary to have the work done properly. Iam informed that 
the city council will respond favorably. There is thus a prospect of the final settle- 
ment of the most difficult problem connected with the surveys of this district. 
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Before explaining the tabular statements herewith transmitted, permit me to allude 
to two other topics, one of which is of great importance to a large class of people in 
this State, who have supposed their title to the lands they have been occupying and 
cultivating for years was complete. 


The final adjustment of private land claims in the States of Florida, Louisiana, and Missouri. 


The act passed for this purpose on the 22d of June, 1860, (12 U.S. Stat., p. 85,) had 
scarcely gone into operation before the South was plunged into civil war, and the stat- 
ute practically suspended. 

By act 184, of 2d of March, 1867, (14 U.S. Stat., p. 544,) the act was revived for 
three years. As the sixth section and other parts of the act contemplate the testimony 
of the surveyor general in each case filed under the law, and as the office of surveyor 
general of Louisiana was vacant from the 6th of February, 1861, until the 16th August, 
1869, the act was practically suspended from its passage up to the latter date. It ex- 
pired on the 2d of March, 1870. This period of its operation, brief as it was, was still 
further embarrassed by consequence of the war. 

The chaos and bankruptcy which generally marked the affairs of the people diverted 
their attention from their titles to matters of more urgent necessity. Under the im- 
pulse of improvement which the State is now realizing, men again turn their attention 
to land matters, and it is now found, in many cases, that tracts bought and cultivated 
in good faith, held in undisturbed possession for many years, are only covered by un- 
confirmed claims, and are, therefore, in strictness of law, public land. These cases are 
arising almost daily. In some of them, it is true, the equitable owner can bring him- 
self within the provisions of the homestead law, and thereby secure 160 acres of his 
land; but in nearly every case the unconfirmed claim contains more than 160 acres, 
«nd in such eases the equitable owner is constrained either to leave the residue of his 
land a prey to speculators, or resort to questionable arrangements with his friends for 
homesteading that residue in their names for his benefit. There is no doubt that a re- 
vival of the law for, say, five years would avoid these evils, lead to a general adjust- 
ment of unconfirmed claims, and remove from the courts and land offices a fruitful 
source of litigation and embarrassment. If this law is revived, it would seem that 
the principles of justice and consistency would require that it be made applicable to 
those portions of Mississippi and Alabama south of the thirty-first degree of north 
latitude, as the ancient titles in those districts which need federal recognition originally 
flowed from the same common fountain from which our own came. 


The restoration of public lands to market. 


The general homestead acts of the 20th May, 1862, (12 U. 8. Stat., p. 392,) and 21st 
March, 1864, (13 U.S. Stat., p. 35,) were, by the act of June 21, 1866, (14 U.S. Stat., p. 66,) 
applied to Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Florida; but the first section 
of the latter act declares that the public land in said States shall be disposed of in no 
other manner. lt is now believed that this provision has survived its usefulness, and 
is now injurious to the development of the State. It was no doubt designed to secure 
lands to the poor people of the South, who hitherto, as a general fact, both white and 
black, had been excluded from their possession. For a short time after its enactment 
this class of people availed themselves of its advantages; but the expense of survey- 
ing for identification the land entered, its uncleared condition, and general character 
of inferiority, have confined such entries to a great extent to white people, and thus 
the negroes, for whose especial benefit the provision was made, have to a great extent 
failed to avail themselves of it. The suspension of ordinary sales has not only failed to 
prove beneficial to the class for whom it was intended, but it is believed to be injurious 
to all classes. 

The public lands are held in trust by the Government for the people, with a view to 
ultimate divestiture of the Government title when the interests of the whole people 
will thereby be subserved. It has never been the policy of the Government to withhold 
them from ordinary entry, except in limited tracts for some public necessity. It is not 
now claimed by the most zealous advocates of the policy now practiced that any such 
necessity exists in Louisiana. On the other hand, it is generally conceded that the 
exigencies of farming interests, and the desire of land-owners to perfect their titles, 
when rendered questionable by chaos and irregularities caused by the war, are often so 
urgent that, in default of ordinary entries, the provisions of the homestead acts are 
not unfrequently stretched and, in spirit at least, violated to meet such cases. 

Thus frauds and irregularities are encouraged which can only be prevented by open- 
ing the lands to ordinary entry, leaving the homestead act still in force for such as 
desire to avail themselves of its provisions. 

Tabular statements herewith transmitted are as follows: 

A.—A statement of surveying contracts and orders of survey made on and since Ist 
October, 1860. 
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B.—A statement of surveying contracts and orders of survey made and issued during 
the period extending from the 1st October, 1860, the date of my predecessor’s last 
report, to the 6th of February, 1861, after which his acts were considered void, which 
were approved and paid for prior to February 6, 1861, and not heretofore reported. 

C.—A statement of contracts made by myself, and in force June 30, 1870. 

D.—An estimate of appropriations necessary tor the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872. 

E.—Proposed surveys for the year ending June 30, 1872. 

F.—List of deputy surveyors appointed by the present surveyor general of Louisiana. 

J have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN LYNCH, 
Surveyor General Louisiana. 
Hon. JoserH 8S. WILSON, 
Commissioner General Land Office Washington, D. C. 


A.—Statement of surveying contracts in Louisiana on the 1st of October, 1860, and orders of surveys since issued. 


Name of contractors. 


Date. 


District. 


Expiration of con- 
tracts. 


' 


Estimated number 
of miles. 


Price per mile. 


bracing allamounts 


Amount paid, em- 
sent up. 


ships in ¢ontract. 


Number of town- 


Number of iowa 


unfinished 


this date. 


ships 


ships remaining un- 


| Number of town- 
finished. 


Remarks. 


PhoOMaAstHUuntebesss os see 


Theodore Gillespie....--. 


Joseph Gorlinski......--- 
Maurice Hauké 
Charles G. Hale. ......... 


Albert L. Mershon....... 
ORDERS OF SURVEYS. 


Virsmakowskie. 20.6... 


¥F. O. Cornay 


Se Valery Martin. ........ 
ian Phelps stax 5.00. 


Samuel C. Hepburn..... 
¥F. G. Burbank 


cece cee ee ee 


June 13, 1867 
Mar. 18, 1858 


June 15, 1858 
Feb. 1, 1859 
Dee. 15, 1859 


Jan. 13, 1860 


June 23, 1857 


Aug. 3,1857 


Sept. 4, 1857 
Feb. 1, 1858 
dan. 10, 1859 
Sept. 30, 1859 


Northwestern......... 


Southeastern.......... 


Greensbure. css- 3. 5. 
Southeastern 
Southeastern 


Northwestern 


Southeastern 


Southwestern. ........ 
Southwestern. ........ 


Southwestern......... 


North of Red River. ... 


Southwestern ..... ae 


*Mar. 1, 1858 


Jan. 1, 1860 


100 
380 | 


SH 
(OS Xo5) 


ii 


On 


WD Ld 


10 


Oo 


On 


® O19 


ON 


eh) 


Contract expired by limitation, and was relet to 
A. L. Mershon, February 26, 1861. 

Notes of townships 12 and 13 south, range 8 east; 
townships 11, 12, and 13 south, range 9 east, 
returned September 29, 1860, and approved No- 
vember 12, 13860; townships 9 and 10 south, 
ranges 8 and 9 east, and township 11, range 8 
east, approved August 6, 1861. (See letter to 
Commissioner dated August 28, 1869.) 

Map approved April 3, 1860. 

No returns made. Contract null. 

Township 5 south, range 8 east, returned and ap- 
proved July 28, 1860, and paid for. Balance of 
contract expired. No returns. 

Returned, approved, and paid for. 


Part of claim of Robert Martin. Register’s report 
No. 134. Township 17 south, range 16 east. 
Survey arrested by threats of violence. (See 
Comuuissioner’s letter of June 24, 1858.) 

Resurveys in townships 15 and 16 south, range 9, 
and township 16 south, range 10 east. No re- 
turn. Surveyor now dead. 

Survey lots in sections 25, 26, 35, and 36, township 
8 south, range six east. No returns. 

Survey of Lake Tasse, townships 11 and 12 south, 
range 6 east, under decision of Commissioner’s 
letter of September 18,1857. No returns. Sur- 
veyor now dead. 

Resurvey the claim of Stockly & Bowie, (B 1924 
and 1925.) No returns. 

Additional surveys in townships 9 and 10 south, 
range 13 west. Returned, not approved. Sur- 
veys completed in field. (See letter to Com- 
missioner, August 28, 1869.) 


ete 


JO UHANOISSINWOO GH AO LYOddy 


ho 


ho 


=) 


Noah H. Phelps. 
Noah H. Phelps. 
V.Sulakowski - - 


Thomas Hunter. 


Joseph Gorlinski 


George S. Walmsley... --. 


F. O. Cornay 


Theodore Gillespie 


Maurice Hauké 


30, 1859 
Sept. 30, 1959 
. 14,1859 


10, 1860 


20, 1860 


Sept. 12, 1860 
Sept. 26, 1860 


Sept. 28, 1860 


—, 1860 


Southwestern 
Southwestern 


Southeastern . 


Northwestern - 


Southeastern 


Northwestern 


Southwestern 


Greensburg . - 


Southeastern. 


S atalie atm veite) oillG xs enteness a 


[eowcccee 


Returned and approved. Surveyor now dead. 

Survey in township 9 south, range 8 east, (Cow 
Island.) Surveyor now dead. 

Survey of lots of section 87, township 15 south, 
range 17 east, completed in field. Not yet re- 
turned. 

Rerun traverse of Spanish Lake in section 14, 
township 9 north, range 9 west, in connection 
with late survey. Not returned. Reissued to 
Franklin, March 7, 1861. 

Surveys of township 18 south, range 25 east; 
township 19 south, ranges 23 and 26; township 
20 south, ranges 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27 east; and 
township 21 south, range 23 east. Returns made 
after secession, and paid for by the State. (See 
letter to Commissioner, dated August 28, 1869. 

Survey of claim of Emanuel Fernand. Report 
No. 822. Not returned. 

Survey of D.C. of CharlesGravemberg, township 
13 south, range 8 east. Notreturned. Surveyor 
now dead. 

Survey of fractional section 5, township 1 south, 
range 4 east. Survey claim of Caleb Kemp. 
townships 3 and4 south, ranged east. Returned 
and approved. 

Resurvey of township 19 south, range 28 east, and 
its connections. Surveys made and returned in 
fourth quarter of 1860, and map approved March 
1, 1861, and paid for by the State. 


* Time extended to March 1, 1859. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
New Orleans, September 10, 1870. 


t To be paid by parties interested. 


1 $10 per day and expenses. 


§ $5 per day and expenses, 


JOHN LYNCH, 
Surveyor General. 
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B.—Statement of contracts and orders of surveys which 


have been executed in the State of Louisiana on the 1st of October, 1860, which surveys have been approved 
and paid for prior to the 6th February, 1861. 


Extract from statement marked A. 


Remarks. 


I 
2 
F ; 
Ag | 
Name of contractors. Date. District. cot 3 = 
Sa | 2 
a° © 
7) H 
aa Ay 
Theodore Gillespie ....| Mar. 18, 1858 | Southeastern ... 380 | $8 
Joseph Gorlinski ------ June 15,1858 | Greensburg. .--- 30 | 8 
Charles, GagiHale= 222. Dec. 15,1859 | Southeastern - -. SIR || fe 
Albert L. Mershon .--.| Jan. 13, 1860 | Northwestern .. 200 | 8 
ORDERS OF SURVEYS. 
Noaw H. Phelps. ...... Sept. 30, 1859 | Southwestern ..|.....--- 8 
Theodore Gillespie. . - -. Sept. 28, 1860 | Greensburg..--..|.--.---- (3) 
Maurice Hauké. ...-..- == = 1260} Southeastern .-.|..-.--2- 


Notes of townships 12and 13 south, range 8 east ; townships 11, 12, and 13 south, range 9 east ; returned 
September 29, 1860; approved November 12, 1860. 
Notes returned, map approved 3d April, 1860. 
Notes of township 5 south, range 8 east; returned and map approved 28th J uly, 1860, and paid for. 
Surveys in townships 14 and 15, range 10 west ; township 15 north, range 11 west; townships 18 and 19 
north, range 12 west ; township 20, ranges 11 and 12 west ; all returned approved and paid for prior to the 
6th February, 1861. 


Zeturned and approved. Surveyor now dead. 

Survey of fractional section 5, township 1 south, range 4 east; survey 
ships 3 and 4 south, range 5 east; returned, approved, and paid for. 

Resurvey of township 19 south, range 28 east, and its connections. Surveys made and notes returned in 
the 4th quarter of 1860. Map approved March 1, 1861. 


of Caleb Kemp’s claim, town- 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, New Orleans, September 10, 1870. 


* $5 per day and expenses, 
JOHN LYNCH, Surveyor General. 
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C.—Statement of surveying contracts in Louisiana on the 30th of June, 1870. 


Amount deposited— Amount paid for— e 
£ 
asl = 
eng Eg 
Name of contractors. Date. District. ees ; ES Remarks. 
wee e a 
LPS S| S) a 
Boe a B 5 : 
geo E P $ a 
aa bs = Es 7S 
E Fa a os) ‘a 
SE 1G (2) le eee Sept. 10, 1869 | Southeastern .-....- $150 00 | Mrs. Gaines ....| $88 40 $30 00 $31 60 | Survey of claim of Daniei Clark, (O. B., No. 1¢4,) in 
New Orleans Township, returned and approved. 
Since this approval the surveyor general discov- 
ered evidence which satisfied him that the survey 
was fraudulently made, and requested to have it 
annulled. See his report to Commissioner, dated 
June 20, 1870. 
Robert Boyd ..:....---- Nov. 8, 1869 | North of Red River.| 100 00 | T. Hopkins..... 67 00 15 00 18 00 | Survey of Hopkins Island, in township 19 north, 
range 14 east, returned and approved. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, New Orleans, September 10, 1370. 


JOHN LYNCH, Surveyor General La. 
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D.— Estimate of funds to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872, for survey- 
ing in Louisiana, for compensation of surveyor general and the clerks in his office, and for 
contingent expenses of the surveyor general’s office. 


Southwestern district 
Southeastern district 
Northwestern district 


Salary of surveyor general 
Salary of chief clerk 
Salary of two draughtsmen, protractors, and one copyist .....----.--- 


PROPOSED SURVEYS. 


ecw een ee cee we eee eee eee es ee to ee 


oe oe 6 2 6) 6 2 0 = els ose win 8) =! =o slo ale 6. eo 6:6 66. @ 26. = a els Sie eae eee. 


esewreeeeseseaetsweeunscececevteneee sceaeeese es eeaeeeceese 


oe a wb S slela wis (© 6 = cba vial vs o ee 6's = © « v's) 6 = eles S's) 6) © 6 oS (aa a 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 


Stationery, furniture, postage, book-binding, freight, fuel, servant-hire, 


EO ek Stee eee ORR BN ae ate ne ate oe a hale Shade cia ag nee erie aaa 


Total amount of appropriations required for the year ending June 30, 1872 


NEW ORLEANS, September 10, 1870. 


$7, 200 
36, 3, 840 
1, 200 
$12, 240 
2,000 
1, 500 
3, 000 
6, 500 
2,500 
2,500 
21, 240 


JOHN LYNCH, 
Surveyor General La. 


F.— List of deputy surveyors in the State of Louisiana holding commission from John Lynch, 
surveyor general of Louisiana. : 


—— 


Names. 


Residence. 


Date of com- 
mission. 


William H. Williams 


W. H. Wilder. . 


Carrollton. . - 
New Orleans. 


New Orleans. 


Jefferson ..-. 
Mandeville. . 


Aug. 24, 1869 
Sept. 9, 1869 


Oct. 2, 1869 


Jan. 13, 1870 
July 21, 1870 


Date of oath. 


How employed. 


Aug. 28, 1869 
Sept. 9, 1869 


Oct. 11, 1869 


July 21, 1870 


Survey of the claim of Daniel Clark, 
(O. B. No.104.) Commission revoked 
April 8, 1870, on account of fraudu- 
lent survey. 

Surveys in district north of Red River, 
under contract, paid by parties in- 
terested. 


Contract in southwestern district can- 
celed by Commissioner’s letter of 
August 5, 1870. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, New Orleans, September 10, 1870. 


JOHN LYNCH, 
Surveyor General La. 


District. 


Southwestern . 


Southeastern, 
east of river. 

Southeastern, 
west of river. 


Northwestern. 


E.—Proposed surveys in the State of Louisiana for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872. 


Township and range. 


EOWMISIDS 6 ANG) MOU GD, MANPO 1 WORE i. 55 oo 5ca cis onc rs bck Dus wen cw cweenclceccwnac leans 
Township 10 south, range 2 west; township 10 south, range 3 west.......-.....-...--. 
Township 15 south, range 7 east 
6 NOUN RUT MS SURI UIS YR BCE ae A a ge oe 


Connections of the section lines with the exterior boundaries of 


the Las Ormigas and 
La Nana claims, in— 


i a 


i i a a a 


NEW ORLEANS, September 10, 1870. 


ss H 
o o 
SH a. 
® o 
82a | om | Total. Remarks. 
eee | 25 
RAR] A 
125 | $8 | $1,000 
200 8 | 1,600 
30 8 240 | Proposed in estimates of former surveyor general. 
160 8 1, 280 | Further examination and report required by Com- 
missioner’s letter of June 28, 1855. 
10 8 80 | Necessity explained in surveyor general’s annual 
125 8 1, 000 report of 1858. 
200 8 | a0 
50 8 400 | Under Commissioner’s decision of September 18, 
—_——_ ————} 1857. 
ee ie ee 7, 200 
1% | 8 | 22600 
240 8 1, 920 | Proposed in estimates of former surveyor general. 
} 
( 150 8 1,200 | Enumerated in list accompanying report of H. C. 
De Ahna, special agent, February 1, 1867. 
15 8 120 
seme ome 3, 840. Enumerated in list accompanying report of H.C. 
== | —— |===——| De Ahna, special agent, February 1, 1867. 
) 
| 150 8 1, 200 | Enumerated in list accompanying report of H.C, 
De Ahna, special agent, February 1, 1867. 
rete ss eee 1, 200 
Fac cee See 12, 240 


JOHN LYNCH, Surveyor General La. 
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No. 17 C.—Report of the surveyor general of Minnesota. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, August 10, 1870. 


Srr: I have the honor to submit my annual report, in duplicate, with the accompa- 
nying tabular statements, showing the progress of the public surveys, and the amount 
ot office work performed, since the date of my last annual report. 

The surveys undertaken, or under contract, at the date of my last annual report, 
have nearly all been completed and the notes transmitted to this office. The excep- 
tions are as follows: Township 138 north, of range 31 west, of the 5th principal meri- 
dian, embraced in the contract of T. B. Walker, of June 23, 1869, is unsurveyed; the 
limitation of his contract has expired and no extension has been granted. With the 
exception of township 45 north, of ranges 17 and 18 west, of the 5th principal meridian, 
none of the townships embraced in the contract of B. F. Jenness, of June 25, 1869, have 
been surveyed. Sufficient reasons for the delay having been shown, the time for the 
completion of the survey has been extended, under the approval of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, to November 1 of the current year. 

Township 138 north, of range 38 west, included in the instructions of October 8, 1869, 
to Messrs. Wright & Beardsley, is also unsurveyed, they having been released from its 
survey under the approval of the Commissioner. 

Of the surveyed townships, with the exception of the survey of the subdivisional lines 
of five townships, to wit: 135 and 136 north, of range 43 west, and 134, 135, and 136 
north, of range 44 west, the notes of survey have been examined and approved, the origi- 
nal plats made, and copies thereof, with transcripts of the field-notes, transmitted to the 
General Land Office. The register’s plats and descriptive notes are being made and 
forwarded to the local land offices with reasonable dispatch, a considerable part of 
them having been already transmitted. 

The appropriation for public surveys in this district for the present year was made 
about the close of the session of Congress. Official notification thereof reached me 
August 3. It has been impossible for me, in the time since notification, to enter into 
contracts with and appoint all my deputies. Hence the surveys for the current year 
are hardly commenced. I believe the fact of my appointments sufficiently implies my 
confidence that the surveys under contract will be efficiently and faithfully executed. 
That the generous appropriation for field-work for the current year will go far toward 
enabling me to meet the increasing demands for settlement, is gratifying to me in the 
highest degree. Circumscribed as the area surveyed has been in the last few years by 
insufficient appropriations, I have, since assuming the charge of this district, been 
made unhappily to realize the importunity arising from considerably settled localities 
for an extension of surveys, to which I have been impotent to accede. The concession to 
the demands of settlement, which the appropriation enables ine to make, is but justice 
to the settler, and therefore cannot be impolitic for the Government. I shall endeavor, 
primarily, to meet the demands of localities which are being the most rapidly settled. 

A special deposit of $1,370 was made October 4, 1869, by the St. Paul and Sioux City 
Railroad Company, for the survey of township 104 north, of range 44 west, and 101 and 
102 north, range 45 west, of the 5th principal meridian. 

Also on the same date, by A. H. Wilder, a deposit of $500, for the survey of township 
137 north, of range 38 west, of the 5th principal meridian. The surveys have been 
made and approved, and the plats and transcript of notes transmitted to the General 
Land Office, and the register’s plats and descriptive notes sent to the local land offices. 

As timber agent, my attention to cases of trespass on the public lands has been re- 
quired. Since assuming the duties of the office, to and including the 30th day of May, 
1870, I have collected from trespassers, and deposited with the United States depositary, 
$5,532 60. It has been my endeavor to prosecute these examinations with efficiency 
and vigor, and I have successfully availed myself of the services of experienced and 
competent examiners. I have confined my examinations of trespass to pine lands, for 
the reason that the petty individual depredations on other timbered lands are too iso- 
lated and insufficient to justify the expense of examination. Of the trespasses on pine 
lands, I believe the proportion not discovered is comparatively small. I have ex- 
perienced little difficulty in the collections of stumpage and expenses of examination. 

I append tabular statements, in the usual form, as indicative of the condition and 
progress of the field and office work since the date of my last annual report. 

I present the following abstract of office work: 

The original notes of 2,547 miles, 79 chains, and 99 links of subdivisional lines (in- 
clusive of meanders) have been examined, the contents of all fractional lots calculated 
and placed on the plats, the original plats made, and the Commissioner’s plats made 
and duly transmitted. . 

Of township lines, 55 miles, 40 chains, and 11 links have been examined and placed 
on file, and transcripts made and transmitted. 

Forty-two township plats have been constructed from the original notes, duplicates 
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made and transmitted to the General Land Office, and 19 copies of them made and trans- 
mitted to the local land offices. In addition to this the register’s plats of 24 townships 
have been made and forwarded to the local offices, making an aggregate of 127 plats 
made and sent out from the office since the date of the last annual report. 

Four thousand one hundred and thirty-one pages of transcripts for the Department, 
and for record in this office, have been made, compared, and indexed, with full title- 
pages to each township. This includes transcripts of a few townships made prior to, 
but not embraced in, last year’s report. 

There have been made for the local land offices descriptive notes of 54 townships, 
and an equal number for file in this office, making in all an equivalent of descriptive 
notes for 108 townships. (The notes of a few towns not indicated in last annual report 
are included). These notes are an abstract of the field-notes to the extent of giving, 
the establishment of exterior, interior, and meander corners, with description of soil 
timber, &c. 

In addition, the field-notes have been examined, and complete lists of such lands as 
are shown thereby to be swamp lands, and as such inuring to the State, not previously 
reported, made in the manner required by previous instructions, and duly transmitted 
to the General Land Office and local land offices. In these lists are included all the 
selections made under the surveys of 1868, and in the Jackson and Litchfield land dis- 
tricts, those embraced in the surveys of 1869. 

A township and sectional topographical map of the State was prepared to accompany 
the last annual report, but was not completed for transmission till November 6, 1869. 
lts preparation was attended with the utmost care, and involved eleven weeks of close 
labor. 

The miscellaneous business of the office, preparing contracts and bonds, diagrams of 
the exterior township lines for deputy surveyors, the general correspondence of the 
office and record thereof, &¢., involves no inconsiderable time and labor, but admits of 
no detailed statement. 

It is not without a degree of pride that I present this report, indicative, I believe, of 
a greater amouut of office work performed, relative to the clerical force employed, than 
any preceding year can show. 

The estimates for field work for next year I find myself unable to complete till I 
shall have more fully located the surveys for the current vear. The estimates for office 
work will, of course, depend upon the extent and character of the surveys. I beg to 
defer the transmission of these estimates for a few days till I shall have completed the 
organization of the current year’s surveys. I will then make and transmit my esti- 
mates, as supplemental hereto. 

The annual tabular statements accompanying this report are as follows: 

A.—Amount, character, locality, and present condition of the surveys in the field. 

B.—Original, Commissioner’s, and register’s plats made and copied, with date of trans- 
mission. 

C.—Statement of townships surveyed, with their area. 

D.—Abstract statement of the incidental expenses of the office for the year ending 
June 30, 1870. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. D. DAVISON, 
Surveyor General. 
Hon. JOSEPH 8. WILSON, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


A.—Statement showing the amount, character, locality, and present condition of the surveys in Minnesota, uncompleted at, and undertaken since, the date of the 


last annual report. 


Name of deputy. 


Date of con- 
tract. 


Character of work. 


Nene ry Jeans) ley Cees ee 


Wright and Beardsley... 


ely IKGY oa. oe ec 


Jenness B. F,.....-..---- 


Wright and Beardsley. -. 


Sept. 11, 1868 


May 28, 1869 


June 4, 1869 


June 23, 1869 


J une 25, 1869 


July 13, 1869 


Amount and locality. 


Present condition. 


Township lines and 
subdivisions. 


Township lines and 


subdivisions. 


Township lines and 
subdivisions. 


Subdivision lines... 


Township lines and 
subdivisions, 


Subdivision lines .. 


Bese lines between townships 46 and 47, range 29 west ; 

range lines between ranges 28 and 29, 29 and 30, township 
46 north. Subdivision of township 46 north, range 29 west, 
4th meridian; townships 54 and 55 north, range 27 west, 4th 
meridian. 

Township lines between townships 52 and 53 north, range 26 
and 27 west, of 4th principal meridian ; range line between 
ranges 25 and 26, 26 and 27 west, of 4th principal meridian, 
of townships 52 and 53 north. Subdivision of townships 52 
and 53 north, ranges 26 and 27 west, and township 56 north, 
range 25 west, 4th principal meridian. 

Township lines between townships 121 and 122 north, range 
46 west, 5th principal meridian. Subdivision of township 
120 north, range 42 west, and fractional townships north of 
the Minnesota River, viz: 118 and 119 north, range 42 west, 
Sth principal meridian; 119 and 120 north, range 43 west, 
oth principal meridian ; 120 north, range 44 west, 5th prin- 
cipal meridian ; 120 and 121 north, range 45 west, 5th prin- 
cipal meridian; 121 north, range 46 west, 5th principal 
meridian. 

Subdivision lines of townships 55 and 56 north, range 24 west, 
4th principal meridian; 56 north, range 26 west, 4th prin- 
cipal meridian; 135 north, range 30 west, 5th principal 
meridian; 134 and 138 north, range 31 west, 5th principal 
meridian. 

Township lines between townships 44 and 45 north, ranges 
22 and 23 west, 4th principal meridian, townships 45 and 46, 
46 and 47 north, ranges 20, 21, 22, and 23 west, 4th principal 
meridian. Range lines between ranges 22 and 23 west, of 
township 44 north. Range lines between ranges 20 and 21, 
21 and 22, 22 and 23 west, of townships 45, 46, and 47 north. 
Range lines, between ranges 23 and 24 west, of townships 46 
and 47 north. Subdivision lines of township 47 north, range 
22 west, 4th principal meridian; township 47 north, range 
23 west, 4th principal meridian; also township 45 north, 
ranges 17 and 18 west. 

Subdivision lines of township 131 north, range 44 west, 5th prin- 
cipal meridian ; 131 north, range 45 west, 5th principal mer- 
idian ; 131 north, range 46 west, 5th principal meridian ; 129, 
136, and 131 north, range 47 west, 5th principal meridian, 
(fractional ;) 134, 135, and 136 north, range 43 west, 5th prin- 
cipal meridian ; 134,135, and 136 north, range 44 west, 5th 


Surveys completed and approved, and notes and 
plats transmitted. 


Surveys completed and approved, and notes and 
plats transmitted. 


Surveys completed and approved, and notes and 
plats transmitted. 


Township 138 north, range 31 west, is unsur- 
veyed. In the remainder of the townships the 
surveys have been completed and approved, and 
the notes and plats transmitted. 


All the township and range lines are unsurveyed ; 
as are also subdivision lines of township 47, 
ranges 22 and 23. The time for the completion 
of the survey has been extended to November 
1,1870. The remaining surveys are completed 
and approved, and the notes and plats trans- 
mitted. 


Through inadvertence township 134, ranges 43, 
44 and 45, was not included in the list sent with 
last annual report. The surveys of township 
131,ranges 44, 45, 46; townships 129, 130, 131, 
range 47; township 134, range 43; and 134, 135, 
136, range 45, have been completed and ap- 
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Wright and Beardsley . -- 


George G, Beardsley. .-... 


Orville Smith.... 


er crcee ee 


July 30, 1869 


Oct. 8, 1869 
(Instructions) 


Jan. 7, 1870 
(Instructions) 
Jan. 10, 1870 


Feb. 14, 1870 


Oct, 5, 1869 
(Ingtructions) 


Subdivision lines... 


Subdivision lines... 


Island in section 14. 


Subdivision lines... 


Township lines and 
subdivisions. 


Subdivision lines... 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, St, Paul, August 10, 1870. 


principal meridian ; 134, 135, and 136 north, range 45 west, 
oth principal meridian. 


Subdivision lines of townships 101, 102, 103, 104 north, range 
43 west, 5th principal meridian ; 101, 102, 103 north, range 44 
west, 5th principal meridian, 

Subdivision lines of townships 131 and 132 north, range 41 
west, 5th principal meridian; 137 and 138 north, range 38 
west, 5th principal meridian, 


An island estimated to contain 20 acres in township 120 
north, range 35 west, 5th principal meridian. 

Subdivision lines of township 140 north, ranges 28 and 29 west, 
5th principal meridian. 

Township lines between fractional townships 46 and 47 north, 
range 30 west, 4th meridian. Subdivision lines of township 
46 north, range 30 west, 4th meridian. 

Subdivision linea of township 104 north, range 44 west, 5th 
principal meridian; 101 and 102 north, range 45 west, 5th 
principal meridian. 


proved, and the notes and plats transmitted. 
The remaining townships have been surveyed, 
and the field books returned to this office, but 
they have not yet been examined and approved. 

Surveys completed and approved, and notes and 
plats transmitted. 


Township 138, range 38, released under instruc- 
tions of Commissioner of General Land Office. 
Surveys of the remaining towns completed and 
aa and notes and plats transmitted. 

Field-notes returned to this office. 


Field-notes returned to this office. 
Field-notes returned to this office. 


Surveys completed and approved, and notes and 
plats transmitted. 


C. D. DAVISON, Surveyor General. 
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B.—Statement of original, Commissioner’s, and registers’ plats made and copied, date of trans- 
mission to the General Land Office and local land offices, from the date of last annual 


report. 
ae: ee 
a 
5 % 
: aa. : - | @ | When trans-| & | When trans- 

Description. Land oftice. S 2 auiaod: 4 sited: - 
6/8 Fe = 
Township: 45, ranged 2...0.2e0.sasse2 Taylor’s Falls..:| 1 | 1 | Jan. 27, 1870 \\.2.2)-3 oe. eee 2 
Township s49-tamoenSizese. ie eeeeoeee SOLO eae S 1 | 1) Jan: 27, 187012 22 3 eeeeeeeeeeeee 2 
TOWNS woo, TANGO 24 oa. eee ae St Oloud....... d | 2 | May £9) 18700). 2. .\ss2 eee 2 
Township 756, ranee 24225222 ae eee COS eas 1 | 1.) May 19, 1870). 3 3\ee> eee eee 2 
Lowbhebip 56, Tange 25... >. dct. eae Oreste st ees 1] 1] Nov. 20,1869} 1 |Dec. 8,1869| 3 
Townships 52; range: 26sec see eee BPI(LO pwreneue ses 1} 1 | Nov. 20,1869} 1 | Apr. 20,1870] 3 
CLowns hii poo, ran oe 20) ee see se eee SCO ae cae 1; 1 | Nov. 20,1869; 1 | Apr. 20,1870] 3 
Township) 06; rane osm ac steers PINs cc em ee 1) 1 | Mary 19, 1870/5 32] er ee cece eee 2 
Township 52, range 27 ......-...2-...2 MLO ovat dope ce 1 | 1.) Nov. 20, 1869 \225 2). 322s enreee 2 
Hownship) 53) tan Cerda a-eeiae meee ae NOLO ceca eee J} Ai May 27,1870 12 2 pease eee 2 
LOwnshipiecos, TAO ia: ees ere eee aeRO RSeR Eee eat 1] 2 | dune21, 16705522) ce-eeeeeeee 2 
MOwas hip eo; TANS CT oem sees CLO SNe ee Ce 1) 4 | Jume'ol; 1870 |. Sacer 2 
Tow nsnipe 46) ranoe 29 eee. sees eae AAO Seas See J | 1 | Apr. 14,1870] 1 | May 31;1s8703e3 
Township 134, PAN COO) Beste ede et ie 0 eae ee RP Ae 2 ee Pe cogs NSA ee 1 | Apr: 20,1870 58 
LOWMSIip 135, Tange 80. cose. ee acet shah. oe (OVobae mares oe ae 1 | 1) Jan. 27,1870) 1 | Ape 20sis705 ies 
‘Township 134, range i a ee ee GO: eee oe 1 | 1 | Jan. 27.1870 1 | Apr. 20,1870} 3 
OWNS 13i eran e738 pees eae « “Alexandria.....- 1) 1 | Apr. 71,18701) 1 | May sis70nis 
Township 131, PANGe Teen cee eee Oe eae ee 1) 2-day D1 187046 25 |e 2 
‘Township 132, AMO peers eee eee. AC Oe eee eee d\) 1) Suly 111870352 2) 2 
Mownship ees. ram eer een eee eee ‘Litchfield ......- zs Set ae ee eee 1| Apr. 8,1870) 1 
Township 119, PANDO Ase oso sis5o Sun bes PALO eee ee ee Hentai Selle ee eee 1| Apr. 81870) 1 
Township 129, AUC OLED Mere eee Lael wae feet 1/ 1] Dec. 22,1869} 1] Apr. 81870; 3 
Township 125, TOC AD eae eee eer ne Alexandria ..... Pree | Peer Ay cies Sk 1 | Oct. 25,1869] 1 
Township 126, MADOC (42 Meee meme. DeCIO Be eas ee se satel. -w Sli att< Bie eee eee 1 | Oct. 25,1869} 1 
Township 1 ranes 4250.) oa ee se See - AO Perens ee ENS Pes We ce eS 1 | Oct. 25,1869] 1 
Township 101, range ASS the Pe ase vee Jackson......... 1 | 1{|Dec. 6,1869} 1 | May 27,1870; 3 
‘Township 102, PANO CAS Meee eee ee eee BOO SRE a 1| 1] Dec. 6,1869| 1 | May 27,1870) 3 
LLOwnship 03, tances sae. eee aan pera Ome eae fe 1| 1) Feb. -5,1870 | 1 o)sMane2ias70n ae 
‘Township 104, range 43 ........-...-.-- Go eee 1 | 1)|Feb. 5,1870| 1 | May 27,1870) 3 
‘Township 119, PANO OAS eee ee eee ee ‘Litchfield ....... Aou'c || Se Sas eee eee 1 | Apr: SSO st 
Township 120, TANG OMS feo en eee MO See tas oe 1! 2 | Dee. 22; 1869 | UaleApreS ae On ee 
HWownship 12a, ranee 43eass sees see ee “Alexandria ..... Bare Calera io tS A 1 | Oct. 25,1869; F 
Township 126, range 43 .........-.-2..- £1 LO a ee bie. as | ~ echt ee eee 1 | Oct, 25,1869] 1 
Township 127, SGP Mad oe aes ae yeh Ae ers UNE oo Oliheen os eee Tes Pi Nes od as 1 | Oct. 25,1869} 1 
Township 128, AN OrAS Bee eee ee oe eeya ees OMCs seus cee Saas Keath oe oc 1 | Oct. ~25, 18695) 5 1 
‘Township 129, LAN COAS Bese. onan ee see Saket 3, oes See soci Me | Sis A ey ae 1 | Oct. 25,1869) 1 
Lowmnship: 130, ran Geva3 sess ---. eee RCO eee. fase Pes neal tees RS ey i Se 1 | Oct. 25,1869) 1 
Lownship 134, range 43 2.2.22 2.6.2.8 a OVO ns 5 eee 1| 1 | July 19,1870 2. 2|eeeee eee 2 
Township 101, range 44 ................ ‘Jackson........- 1 | 1} Feb. 5,1870) 1 °| May 27) 1e70ntes 
‘Township 102, Lance 447. ye ee en ee UD sec ce eee ee 1 | 1/| Feb. 5,1870) 1 | May 27 1870173 
Township 103, range 44 .......-.-...... Ee LOuEeNE oe: 1 | 1 |Feb. 5,1870)) Wi) Mayers Ones 
Township 104, PAN CC, 44 woot ers lee UG shee 1 | 1 | Mar. 5,1870) 1 | May 271870193 
Township 127, range 44........-.....00. “Alexandria ..... Jp al Seen |e eee ene tae 1 | Oct. 25,1869] 1 
Township 120, TANGO 4A ee cue ves eee Litebfield.:....- 1} 1 | Dec. 22,1869) 1] Apr. 81870] 3 
Township 128, range 44 ......2........-- Alexandria ..... ce il tl ee ae 1 | Oct. 25,1869} 1 
Township 129, Pongewds A. se ee BNO M to ee FS AEA” Soe rine oooaee 1 | Oct. 25,1869) 1 
Township i3l, vange 44 . <2 Jeg. dec ek COS S eee 1 | 1 Mar, 93-1870 e222 |e 2 
Township 101, Petter 4 veoh ec, cos Vaeksome...-. ae 1| 1 | Mar. 5,1870| 1°) May 2 teviee. 
Township 102, Pan Berd = scan cee eee CO a0 sas bho 1 | 1 | Mar, 5,18701 1 | May 27 si0aeee 
Township 120, range 45 2.0.0. . cn seen ‘Litchfield ......- 1| 11 Dee 22, 1869; 1]|Apr. 8,1870|] 3 
Township 121, PAne6 a5 S22 Ss, Uae Sta@lond:-:: ee 1| 1 | Dee. 22, 1869:|....-)-22 eee 2 
Township 128, TERGO 45 o024 tee eee Alexandria ..... Me ee eae Ue 1 | Oct, 25,1869] 1 
Lownship 129, ravee:45 <4-.o.: oe, 2s ee GO wees. eae Pen ad Hs eae sa 1 | Oct. 25,1869] 1 
Township 130, range 45 oes a ee iE a ea gh Oe Ale as ee ee er 1 | Oct. 25,1869) 1 
Lownuship 131, ranve 45. .¢..5.4e. ce SiN ae 1} 1] Mar. 3.1270). 2c]seoe 2 
Township 134, range 45 .....--..--.---.|- WOE ee occ sees 1] 1 | Aug. 10,1870 |)... eee 2 
Township 135, range 45 ........-.-.--0- HOO Mees acc eee 1 | 1 4duly 19,1870 |>. | eee Q 
Township 136, range 45 .......---..--.- 1 a 1 | 1 }Aug.40, 1870 \s_..|22 eee 2 
Township 121, Tan oe; 40) sao er eee eseeCloud.... a2) 1 | 1. | May :27, 1870 |. . 2 eee 2 
Township 129, range 46 J. Vers eee eee Alexandria ..... Sc ee 3 ee ae 1 | Oct. 25,1869} 1 
Township 130, YANG@E-AG 2.2: seeeee meee Coney a Lene aio hd GE | ee eee 1 | Oct. 25,1869} 1 
Township 131, range 4658. eee {Ae eee oy 1/{ 1 | Mar: 3, 1870 |..:2/ eee 2 
Township 129, range 47) eee Ode ot scien 1 |. 2} Mar: 3,1870)...2)-c2eeee 2 
Township 130, range 47 .............-.. 5. 50 te 1} 1 |} Mar.. 3,.1870:). -. 2): 352 2 
Township 131, range 47. 2. eee ee Oe... 1 | 1 |} Mar. 3, 187010 {|e Q 
OWNS p 43, range 27* ....-deccieeneee Maylors Fallsigicdecloven tek oo kocone tas 1 | Oct. 17,1869] 1 
131 


*Supplemental registers’ plat to supply the place of one gone from the Land Office. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
St. Paul, August 10, 1870. 


C. D. DAVISON, Surveyor General. 
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C.—Siatement of townships surveyed from July 1, 1869, to June 30, 1870. 


No. | Township. Range. Area. No. | Township. tange. Area. 
i CIGYe A AE ee ie Bs a te Ie 23, 375. 64 One Aes eames ASE ath cee ais. 23, 013. 7 
2 BO SS ts sho a= Ue ees os eae tae 22, 469. 62 DAO a GRY Pas tery ee, AOA yeas sees Slsone: 
3 OOM ails ofa ss OY NSA ae ee 20, 321. 23 aC nl a AU Ae eae ASB ANA Recta 21, 674. 44 
4 GRE aS os = os Seas ee ne Q2, 397292 Prev tllUlSY  sestetaeie Ro ASUSE itr cs. 20, 184. 18 
+) GORE a. 5 <2 2On < ere eee 22, 100. 70 OA IW SCO ea led aetna ASUS Nie ae 23, 035. 46 
Geieoternicc.. <<< Onan a2 cise 22, 337. 14 SOR POD esa oe et LY Ae on aaa 22, 929. 55 
7 Se were ceis:.3 DOR nee a athe 21, 681, 20 aH! [Been sone ce A Bee reel me oe 23, 078. 03 
8 NOs SoS Ae eee RD as ee eee 19, 230. 98 Sop LUA earn ee ae USS acme oee 23, 081. 10 
9 Nee ovsi as Dee Be eSeree 13, 718. 70 Souler. sare cuaee oe iH alae (ae 8, 951. 43 
Se Syoatls O05, 2 19,688, 264!" 134 (PIB 22 5.1. Re ee 22, 031. 06 
11 eS Ala ees) ah eheya Spee catae 12, 165. 46 Soe LONE Son clases A Sted yee Sere 22, 948, 32 
ae hy Se ee 11, 584. 13 Ee eel (ae 2) .' atacce deci erelets. 22, 941. 68 
ee AGs ss... Tn eae, 21, 161. 06 th ee aie senate! iad 2 235. 40 
14 2G ee Bier Jaa 23, 268. 06 OR elo ltyse cra ser ZS es) UE ei 21, 134. 34 
LS 9] USHA Se eae ee SIRO : Q4,°721. 77 SOF WRU eee aah BO Daerah xe 22, 705, 51 
Une! US ye a Someries seas 22, 601. 75 AD pAS4e yes. eas AD Vreh essa 22, 499. 10 
vi i as Cee SOT Oo NE AU ASO cine cce.c Te OES 22, 469. 59 
ise) o> a A [pee ys s/he 19, 391. 84 Z|) tis eee Amer Seiten 22, 272. 94 
LO i Aas Heo Ser 3, 919. 37 ASA Uo lewrnrace eat SY Ss Se eee 10, 152. ‘73 
PAD |i a MOE ie Apr ae. eeu oe 21, 008. 23 BANG USER Geto stas AQUSAL Ppaecrse 22, 905. 44 
poll, || PA a ees oe Oe A a 22, 986. 21 A Dee Rae eke PPE ee eae ee eee 9, 997. 65 
ree "| SUN ee eee AS a aes clas Sis 23, 024. 82 AGa eel SO ste. aa 55 she ee eee ey 8, 965. 15 
SMO elise. 22.3 US eee See 22, 949. 34 AT US LSet 2 sre aye sa ay = AR eke ctaiets 11, 633. 88 
PAM LOS reas s.<21 AS iat tay. seks 23, 011. 74 SS 
ie EMO ber Of ACKOS SUTVOVO gulpst .4./4-- 4 cabs see epes eee pd oe dine awe dee 886, 398. 62 
RECEP CMOLLOM a (hon a)2) Wee Ger. tata See eee eee ceca Wastes cwy sere 25, 034, 634. 02 
Total number of acres surveyed to date, ¢. e. June 30, 1870.......--....--------- 25,921, 032. 64 


C.D. DAVISON, Surveyor General. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
St. Paul, August 10, 1870. 


Abstract statement of the incidental expenses of the surveyor general’s office from July 1, 
1869, to June 30, 1870. 


Pememamerending September 30, 1869... 252... ee eee ee eee eens $432 90 
mremecnding December 51, 1660/2.22- 02-22... ses ee ee ee oe 470 59° 
feeemeememoing March 31, 1870... <2 014... 1-00 enn e beeen eens wera eeeese A77 85 
Puenerian  JUne O07 LO Oo oii) te. oo ss cede eww eens coma neeees 378 60 

PEM See Pr ee Sian ees eet daa a a os oo 2's aso nies ini oe 1,759 94 


C. D. DAVISON, 
Surveyor General. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
St. Paul, August 10, 1870. 


No. 17 D.—Report of the surveyor general of Dakota. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


Sm: Ihave the honor to submit the following report of the field and office work 
performed in this surveying district since the date of my last annual report, together 
with the usual statements relating thereto, and marked A, B, and C. 


SURVEYS. 


First. All the proper township and range lines between the line on parallel of 43° 
30’ north latitude and the first standard parallel north, and between the 7th and 9th 
guide meridians, amounting to 543 miles 57 chains and 56 links. 

Second. The following named 25 townships and fractional townships west of the 5th 
principal meridian have been subdivided into sections, viz: Townships 105, 106, 107, and 
108 north, of ranges 47 and 48; townships 105 and 106 north, of ranges 49, 50, 51, and 
52; township 101 north, of ranges 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, and 59; township 102 north, 
of ranges 58 and 59; an island in the Missouri River, in township 91 north, of range 
51; amounting to 1,436 miles 54 chains and 7 links. 
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OFFICE WORK. 


First. The field-notes of all the above-described surveys have been carefully exam- 
ined and approved. 

Second. Diagrams have been made, and the field-notes transcribed, of the survey of 
the above-described township lines, and transmitted to the General Land Office. 

Third. The field-notes of the subdivision of the above-described 25 townships and 
island have been protracted, triplicate maps of each one thereof constructed, and the 
maps filed and transmitted, as required by law. 

Fourth. Transcripts have been prepared and transmitted to the General Land Office 
of the entire field-notes of each of the 25 townships and island last above named, 
all of which have been carefully compared with the originals, and each has been 
prefaced by an index diagram. 

Fifth. Lists descriptive of the land and all the corners of the above-named town- 
ships have been made, carefully compared with the original field-notes, certified, and 
transinitted to the local land office at Vermillion. 

Sixth. The usual amount of miscellaneous business has been performed, such as pre- 
paring contracts and bonds, (in quadruplicate,) with instructions and diagrams of the 
exterior boundaries of their surveys, for the use of deputies, making out and record- 
ing their accounts and the accounts with the Government, the general correspondence 
of the office, and recording the same, together with other work; all of which occupies 
a large amount of time, but of which no regular or detailed statement can well be 

given. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The other surveying operations under this office have been slight. The principal has 
been the survey, into 80-acre tracts, of a portion of the Yancton Sioux Indian res- 
ervation. Deputy Moses K. Armstrong, who has been charged with this duty, un- 
der contract, has nearly completed the work in the field, and the return of notes 
and plats of the entire work will be made at an early day. No surveys have, as 
yet, been executed, to be paid for out of the appropriation for the fiscal year ending 
June 30,1871. In communications heretofore made, the scheme for this year’s service 
has been very accurately and circumstantially detailed. This plan will not be departed 
from in any material point. 

It has been impossible, though much effort has been made by me, personally, in 
different parts of the Territory, to obtain, in any reliable shape, or to any valuable ex- 
tent, the estimates requested in your circular of March 30, 1870. The census returns 
alone can give the results, and it is not possible for me to inquire, with anything like 
the same detailed accuracy. 

There are no railroads built or in process of building, and but one very small steamer 
(a ferry-boat at Yancton) owned in the Territory. There are two stage lines of some 
importance ; one through Yancton and up the Missouri River, and the other up the , 
valley of the Red River of the North to Pembina. Both these lines are but parts of 
greater companies, owned entirely without the Territory, in Iowa and Minnesota, and 
making no returns here. All the carrying service in the Territory, wheth er of freights 
or passengers, by water or land, is therefore performed by companies wholly without 
our limits, and this is involved alike with that of Montana and the States below us on 
the river. We have no boards of trade, chambers of commerce, or any mercantile or 
business associations whatever beyond the range of large partnerships. There are a 
few agricultural associations, but these have collected no statistics, while manufac- 
tures, except the most ordinary domestic kinds, are as yet unknown. I should except 
from this several excellent flouring mills, and numerous saw-mills. Nor should it be 
inferred that we have no travel or commercial activity. These have quite doubled in 
amount over the previous year, but the carrying is done upon our rivers by outside 
capital. It is, for these reasons, impossible, except by the most laborious efforts at a 
full census return, to give any trustworthy approximation to the several aggregates 
requested. We shall therefore give in this report all we deem important to state. 

Leaving out of present account the rich timber and mineral resources of the region 
west of the Missouri River, because apparently to remain in possession of the Indian 
tribes, the rest of Dakota remains a purely agricultural region in its characteristics. 
This part is about equally divided by the general course of the Dakota or James River, 
which enters the Missouri near Yancton. That part east of the Dakota River is, for 
quality of soil, established character of productions, and general productive fertility, the 
best part of the Territory. To this may be added the southern one-fourth of that part 
west of the Dakota Valley. This region, including the valleys of the Big Sioux, Ver- 
million, Dakota, and Missouri Rivers, and that of the Red River of the North, is the 
part in which immigrants will be interested for many years. Except the valley of the 
Red River of the North, this has been personally visited by me during the present sum- 
mer. The result of careful investigation of soil, water, stone, timber, and products, 
gives me a higher opinion of it than ever before entertained. The region is divided into, 
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rich valleys, in which the soil is a deep alluvial of the finest possible quality ; then, back 
of these, bench lands or second bottoms of uniformly dry and rich lands of the best 
quality for general agriculture, and the balance intermediate between these is rolling 
prairie. The valleys may be divided into about one-third superior grass lands, and 
two-thirds entirely suitable for general agriculture. The bench lands are all good 
farming lands of finely pulverized soil, and generally of easier culture than the bottoms. 
The rolling prairies comprise about two-thirds of the whole. These are shaded off in 
quality from the bench lands to occasional ridges, which are sometimes stony upon 
the surface, varying from first-class to third-rate soils; about one-third of each. In 
the valleys, and sometimes upon the second bottoms, under the deep soil, is a fine, 
sandy subsoil almost without clay. Upon the higher lands there is generally found a 
deep substratum of clay, sometimes many feet in thickness, through which it is neces- 
sary to dig for water. Upon this is a fine prairie soil, composed of decayed and burned 
vegetable matter, generaily slightly mingled with a finely pulverized clay and sand. 
All the soils are light, and warm, and quick to germinate the spring seed. Upon the gen- 
eral upland prairies are frequent and constantly recurring depressions and \ alley-like 
formations, which are nearly as good as the bench lands, varying in size from 40 
acres to several sections, and they give to the general surface a beautifully varying 
appearance. ‘These are often found also in these small lakes or marshes, many of which 
supply water during the dryest seasons. About these and in lower depressions, quite 
without water, are very rich and luxuriant natural meadows, furnishing excellent grass 
in superabundance. Upon the bottom lands and elsewhere are grown wonderful crops 
of grass, with rushes and various plants in the timber close to the streams. In this 
region also water is generally well supplied, pure, fresh, wholesome, and free from alka- 
line trace. In three or four places only have these been discovered in any percepti- 
ble degree, and these are confined to the immediate localities, and have pure water near 
them. In some localities the water obtained by digging contains traces of sulphur and 
iron together, but not in large percentage, nor enough to prevent its acceptable use for 
all purposes. A description of such a region is incomplete without some account of its 
geological formation, and this has not been carefully determined by competent persons. 

I find at Sioux Falls a great mass of red quartzite, (some call it red granite,) which 
is entirely without fossils. It belongs to the azoic period of rocks. It is metamorphic, 
having been changed by aqueous or igneous agency from its primitive materials. 
When finely pulverized its particles seem to show quartz, feldspar, and mica, which is 
the reason for supposing it a granitic rock. This is the southern point or angle of this 
formation. The same is found in Minnesota and Northern Wisconsin, in places, in a 
northeastern direction from Sioux Falls, even to near the shores of Lake Superior. It 
is also found in places at considerable distance to the northwest of Sioux Falls, leaving 
that place the extreme southern point of the formation. North of this it is not seen 
much, and to the north of these lines lies the lake country of Dakota and Minnesota, 
inducing the opinion that this formation is the underlying cause of these lakes. At 
Sioux Falls the Big Sioux River breaks through and over this rock, descending about 
110 feet within half a mile, in a beautiful series of rapids and water-falls. 

Overlying this at Sioux Falls is a finely-grained white or yellowish sandstone of 
very friable texture. When finely pulverized—which may be done in the hand easily — 
its particles present a very similar appearance to those of the red quartzite, except, as 
is supposed, the latter takes its rosy or light-red tinge from the presence of colored 
feldspar. This sandstone is also of the azoic age, and is amorphic, being possibly the 
primitive rock from which the metamorphic red quartzite was formed. The sandstone 
does not crop out in large quantities. Above the red quartzite by the river bank, above 
the falls and in other places, and in larger amount about 40 miles east of north from 
Sioux Falls, appears the red pipestone of the Indians, so closely associated with their 
traditions and legendary religious ideas. These are the principal rocks of the region 
until we find the white or blue-tinted chalk-stone in the bluffs near Yancton and 
above. Over all this region is the drift formation, with boulders scattered over the 
surface, and upon the higher ridges various kinds of small pebbles. Many of these are 
of the red quartzite. The boulders are partly granite, but mainly limestone; and in 
some places these are gathered in large amount and manufactured into very superior 
lime. Without any analysis of soils their mineral characteristics are difficult to de- 
termine, but from the presence of considerable amounts of limestone in various shapes 
it is believed the soil has a large supply of this, giving its fine cereal-producing quality. 
In digging wells over this region pieces of lime are often found; also fragments of 
lignite or half-formed coal. I have seen pieces which were nearly like charcoal, and 
had attached to them resinous lumps, showing they were formed from burnt pine and 
then carried here by drift. At considerable depth in the clay large pieces of partly- 
petrified wood have been found, generally showing the grain of the cottonwood. 

Of the valleys mentioned, that of the Big Sioux is the best. It extends along the 
eastern border from the southeast corner of the Territory, about 150 miles north. Sioux 
Falls are at the central point of this. The valley grows broader, generally, as it is 
ascended, while the bordering blufis become lower and are less abrupt. About 45 miles 
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above its mouth, at the village of Canton, the bluffs cease almost entirely, except in the 
immediate vicinity of Sioux Falls. The river overflows a small breadth of land near it, 
and this is the grass land where not covered with timber. Above Canton the valley 
spreads out grandly and merges gradually into the rolling prairie land. To this point 
the timber is in bettersupply. It is scarce again until Sioux Falls is reached, and again 
grows more abundant upon the streams and lakes about the headwaters of the stream, 
As far up as Canton the valley and best adjoining lands are generally taken. Above 
that they are just cominenced to be settled since the vacation of the Fort Dakota mili- 
tary reserve. Above Sioux Falls the rich lands extend very broadly until the whole 
region is one vast body of superior lands. About the lakes and along the streams there 
are numerous inviting homes which will delight the settler. 

The timber and water supply, with its fine grazing facilities, justifies the early settle- 
ment of that part by a heavy population. At Richland, near the mouth of Brulé Creek, 
Eden, Fairview, Canton, and Sioux Falls are large and rapidly augmenting settlements, 
which are centers from which the adjacent country is filling up. The region is easily 
reached across Northern Iowa and Southern Minnesota late in the summer or in the 
fall; but during the spring, wagons should take a more southern route through Iowa 
to Sioux City; thence up the river. The Big Sioux River is a clear, rapid stream of 
pure water, with firm shores and gravelly and stony bottom. It has numerous rapid 
places, and its descent is greater than that of any other stream in the Territory, afford- 
ing numerous fine water-powers, some of which are now used and others being im- 
proved. The Big Sioux Valley, and above it to Big Stone Lake, must, at an early day, 
be a finely improved, productive, and prosperous country, and there are hardly more 
obstacles in the way of this than were presented in Northern Illinois or Southern Wis- 
consin, while it is more available than the adjoining parts of lowa or Minnesota. The 
present has been a very dry summer, with but very slight rain-fall since Junel. Yet 
crops of wheat were grown in the valley, upon ground broken three years, which 
thrashed out 32 bushels per acre, and the product was of the best quality. Corn is 
growing near the same, some fields of which will yield 70 bushels per acre, and some 
claim more. 

The Brulé Creek Valley is smaller and joins that of the Sioux near its mouth. This 
is a very beautiful and attractive body of land, now nearly all taken. I received re- 
ports from several threshing machines in that region, which gave averages of from 
17 to 20 bushels of wheat per acre this year, and in some instances single crops that 
reached 30 bushels. Next west of this is the Vermillion Valley, which is equal to any 
for natural beauty, for a distance of 30 miles about its mouth. It comprises an equally 
valuable body of lands. It is divided into two main branches, and these again into 
smaller ones. The region about its sources lacks the lakes and timber of the Upper 
Sioux, but has much rich prairie land. The lower part, comprised in Clay County, 
is mainly settled. Returns from various sources in this county place the wheat average 
at 14 bushels per acre, of plump, good berry. The next valley is that of the Dakota, 
which is longest, but not much known beyond 75 or 100 miles from its mouth. It has 
large bodies of the best lands, with slight supply of timber generally. This valley has 
not been much settled until within eighteen months past, and agriculture is but just 
commenced. Including all of Yancton County, I think the wheat crop will not sur- 
pass ten bushels per acre. The Missouri Valley, from the mouth of the Sioux to near 
Fort Thompson, is a broad and very fertile body of land, having heavier supplies of 
timber, and many advantages of markets. Union County, lying between the Big Sioux 
and Missouri Rivers, and including part of the valley of each, as well as the best of 
Brulé Creek Valley, is the oldest agricultural region of the Territory, and the most pro- 
ductive. Fine crops of wheat and oats have been harvested, and corn is fair, consider- 
ing the long, dry season. All over that county the farmers show numerous stacks of 
grain, and the people are prosperous. This is true of the entire valley as far as Yancton, 
and above about Bon Homme, and in other places. 

In the entire Territory the quality and quantity of cereals per acre increase each 
year under the same circumstances of season. The methods of farming improve rapidly. 
Knowledge is obtained by consultation from experience. It is also found that the 
same lands produce better every year for four or five years after the soil is broken. I 
have seen some remarkable proofs of this in the same field, where other circumstances 
were the same. Ihave given some instances of superior crops, and might enumerate 
others to the same effect. These are exceptions, but they are none the less conclusive 
evidence that such crops might be generally raised. Frequent scattered instances of 
extra crops prove that by good tillage such crops may be possible to nearly all, without 
great difficulty. One case of good crops from good tillage proves far more than one 
hundred instances of poor crops from the same kind of lands disproves, if the latter 
were by reason of poor tillage. Indifferent and poor farming may be able to bring 
poor results anywhere. We should therefore seek to discover the reasonable possibili- 
ties of a country under fair circumstances. The season has been unfavorable here the 
present summer, as elsewhere, but the test has all the more confirmed the belief that this 
Territory, in the general region described, is a magnificent agricultural district, and 
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with reasonable advantages will soon develop into a rich, populous, and prosperous 
State. 

I have not mentioned specially the valley of the Red River of the North, but all in- 
formation concerning it confirms the report that it is a valuable district, and will soon 
be settled by reason of the great railroad enterprise soon to reach it. Reports unite 
in proving the valley for twenty or thirty miles west of the river a very rich, level 
plain, well supplied with timber and water, and having fine agricultural advantages. 
The surveys now being directed there will afford a better means for estimating its ad- 
vantages than heretofore attainable. 

In my last annual report I gave a more extended account of climate and records of 
rain-fall. I have no reason to modify those statements, except to say that the present 
season has been very dry, asit has also in most of the world. Even under the influ- 
ence of drought our soils have produced good crops. Where the lands had been tilled 
for several years the success was good. I have seen excellent crops of corn and wheat 
in every county and part where the lands had been long broken. The only reason why 
they seemed generally better in one part than another was the older settlement. These 
extra crops, in special cases, or in certain neighborhoods, are not due to difficult, unusual, 
and very expensive agriculture, which may not be economically attained by all. They 
were due to other causes, which time will give equally to all. We therefore confidently 
state this to be the agricultural Territory, and the best general body of farming 
lands remaining in the possession of the Government. For this and other reasons given 
in other reports and estimates we recommend its early survey. 

Adam Smith, with vast learning, strives to show that the noblest wealth of a nation 
is in its material resources. By that rule we should not fear the test. But we also 
have a climate where vigorous health goes with labor, and mental activity is the gen- 
eral heritage. Our summers are fresh, bracing, and beautiful, and our winters not 
severe, and only marked by one or two storms of wind and snow of greater severity 
than in the winters of Central Illinois and Indiana. The winter of 1869~70 was of 
this kind, although accounted the most severe ever known in the Territory. Except a 
storm of one day’s duration in January, and another of three daysin March, the win- 
ter was not severe, but one against which people of any northern climate easily defend 
themselves, and through which all kinds of stock are easily cared for and sustained. 
The inhabitants of the Territory are generally from the northern tier of States, and 
are a vigorous, healthful, intelligent body of citizens, devoted to schools, churches, and 
all good, social, and civil institutions. 


‘Man is the nobler growth our realms supply, 
And souls are ripened in our northern sky.” 


It is well known to the Department that there are in this Territory, between the 
rivers, large tracts of rolling prairie land without timber and distant from any supply ; 
these regions comprise a very considerable part of the Territory, and in the southern 
and eastern portions of the Territory are good farming lands. They lie, however, in 
great stretches of undulating prairie, distant alike from a market for sale or purchase. 
So situated they must fill up more slowly than the favored valleys, and when settled 
must be devoted to stock-raising instead of the production of cereals more difficult to 
market. To one familiar with these rich plains they give a constant demand for rail- 
roads, the great equalizers of the earth’s product markets. Two or three lines of 
railroad built would at once settle all these fertile lands, and pin them to the already 
great wealth-producing areas of the nation. There are two methods. One proposes 
the settlement of these lands and the development of routes of commerce afterward 
by private associated enterprise. This plan, if feasible, must be slow, and seems to 
people, as well as public men, not economical or best. The other plan proposes, by 
Government aid in lands to private corporations, the early completion of trunk lines 
across plain, river, and mountain, and following this the comfortable and rapid settle- 
ment of the whole domain. To any one in Dakota, the latter plan, under reasonable 
restraint and safeguards, seems eminently the proper one. The Government is here 
the great land proprietor. Individuals owning small areas and holding diverse 
opinions can act but poorly. Yet by taxes paid, by right of way granted, by charters 
given and corporations created, they do much. To develop or aid a given region, the 
citizens grant lands, stone, timber, and money, or labor to build the ordinary public 
highways. To such people it seems the owner of the right of eminent domain, the 
great land proprietor, may well give some part that all the balance may be de- 
veloped, improved in price, and rendered productive of wealth. To such aid, for a 
railroad up the Missouri River, one across the Territory from Northern Iowa; one to 
the Missouri from Minnesota, and one up the valley of the Sioux to the North Pacific 
Road, or up the valley of the Dakota, the people of the Territory are intelligently de- 
voted. 

There is one other subject which it seems might be here mentioned. The Govern- 
ment has by law provided liberally for schools by the reservation of certain sections of 
land to that sole and exclusive use. These lands are for common schools, for the 
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thorough education of all the people in the primary branches. But no school system 
is complete that stops with that; nor can that be accomplished without other agencies 
and helps. There should and must be among the foundation ideas of a great school 
system, that of a great university, and a living union between it and the whole school 
system of the State. They must be parts of one y system and joined by a living sympathy; 
the university to be but the capital to the column which has its base in popular educa- 
tion. To reach these great ends there should be a concentration of resources for ad- 
vaneed education as well as for primary schools. The United States, even amid the 
councils of war, took good council for the future in providing for a system of advanced 
education upon broad and liberal terms. 

This munificent endowment has already produced wonderful vitality, and shows its 
greatest glory in the founding of Cornell University in New York, “‘ where any person 
can find instruction in any study, ” in the words of its great patron. 

While Michigan was yet a Territory, an insignificent “orant of land, a few townships 
only, was made fora future university ; with this means men have built the great 
university of Michigan—the pride of our whole western land. 

We ask some such consideration for the people that are so soon to inhabit this 
region. If possible, a grant or provision should be made. If this request can be 
brought before the proper authorities, and the subject examined, we have no fear but 
we shall be provided for. It is a grand and worthy object, the motive is the common 
good and gain, and the reasons are all in favor of the provision. 

Papers accompanying and forming a part of this report: 

A.—Estimate for the surveying service in this district for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1872. 

B.—Abstract account of the incidental expenses of the surveyor general’s office for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 

C.—Statement showing the number of townships surveyed in Dakota and area of 
land therein. 

D.—Map of Dakota representing the extent of public surveys. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM. H. H. BEADLE, 
Surveyor General. 
Hon. Jos. 8. WILSON, 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 


A.— Estimate of appropriations required for continuing the public surveys in the Territory of 
Dakota, for salaries of the surveyor general and the clerks in his office, (as per act of 
March 2, 1861,) and for the incidental expenses of the office for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1872. 


For surveying standard parallels and guide meridians..........--..-----. $8, 000 00 
For surveying: township lines ..:78-.4tene ]+-' b's - > somes Segle ieee eee 17, 000 00 
For. subdividing townships «4.200566 ees h a od ve. occu eset eee eee eee 35, 000 00 

‘Total for sutveysae 4i-00;5 342s edie tis» = od lewd & pee 60, 000 00 


For salary of surveyor general, $2, 000. 
For compensation of the clerks in the office of surveyor general, $6,300. 
For rent of office for the surveyor general, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci- 
dental expenses, $2,000. 
WM. H. H. BEADLE, 
Surveyor General. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Yaneton, Dakota Territory, August 27, 1870. 


B.—Abstract statement of the incidental expenses of the surveyor general’s office for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1870. 


For the quarter ending September 80, 1869... 2... 2... 2.5. ccn0 eens cacnnsesss MABOIgG 
For the quarter ending December 31, 1869 eT ee ee ee re 894 52 
For the quarter ending March 31, e706... dees ste 257 25 
For the quarter ending June 30, 1870 Ean 5 6 sieve svchalebeind oieletined cals ee nen 331 65 

1, 937 38 


WM. H. H. BEADLE, 
Surveyor General. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Yancton, Dakota Territory, August 27, 1870. 
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C.—List of townships surveyed in the Territory of Dakota from July 1, 1869, to June 30, 1870, 


No. Township. Range. Area. No. | Township. Range. Area. 
BeS05 INE 55 -8:- + MEIN ates Seen? 14, 086. 22 oo Laie LO De Nee ee anne WEA WNC ueaete 23, 001. 88 
BnetOG NG ces... ASN oe a be 14, 076. 55 QOm TORING ee vs).3 DOU ie a tehees 23, 062, 59 
SUIMLOHAINR a = <2: AONE 6 oe cia 14, 110. 44 SoM eLOQEN) lee ee SERVE Danes 22, 999. 63 
A IMOSIONG 2 Se. <3 ATONE 23 ee 44, O71. 61 BA LO Se INGE eo te OO Wise sea 23, 005. 34 
ELON ean = =< ABI Wiec oe ene 23, 172. 29 Da DOANE: ae eA ae ee 2G 23, 043, 53 
JO 0G ASN Vie oe eee 23, 108. 26 26 DOUNDE eee OIE areca 22, 342.18 
EON ak 2 =... ASB Wises 23, 027. 14 24 OGEN ites ant GIS Wee eee ce. 20, 559. 50 
3 1s he ASE WV a ae 22, 672. 24 28 DENS eee Oli Wigan aes 21, 183. 07 
GeO ENS. wc. | AOE Wien. ais 23, 028. 44 29 GON Rae G2) Waren tae 126. 56 

OTLOGIN: 0... AOINNGS Ae Esch 23, 027. 22 30 QOUN Toe cee Ge Wa Hee 49 
ate Oa Nis... <=. - POOL ie cep. . x. 23, 014. 80 33 OMEN gers eet onte GON) seo aes 10, 368. 23 
a LOG EN c<s:. =< DOR Eon cet 22, 842. 02 Serie Ode Nive sees Ge Wietag.cs-5: 1, 521. 33 
POM ELOOEN sexu... SAWS aBe ees 21, 822. 80 33 OS ING eee GSaWee eee Bt 22, 113. 47 
We r06N.......| 51W..<..... | 20,958.49 || 34] 98N......- G4W ool... 13, 905. 42 
fon LOOSEN) 2-6 m= BE) NW A pa ee 22, 398. 30 35 ORRIN s cree Go Whee e 4, 274, 44 
16106 N....... BO Wis lcwue ce 21,206.86 || 36) 98N......- GEWe oe: 5, 146. 42 
Lee SU OP Wacreake ae 22, 969. 84 Oi Nise eratceaes DUWs 2) oe 8 611. 03 
Peniol N ce... OVE... | 23, 061. 84 | ee arr 
POMmIOMN ee el Dd Wo. Leads. 22, 979. 14 655, 878. 47 
ee eOLO Ns... PROMOS Wiss 207 rt 22,978.94 || 248 previously reported......... 4, 384, 522. 17 
POea aU tom Ue OVOU! mi Geman ye eae a (ork oa ti Se hi ta ae ove dae 5, 040, 400. 64 


*Tsland in Missouri River. 


WM. H. H. BEADLE, Surveyor General. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, ! 
Yancton, Dakota Territory, August 27, 1870. 


No. 17 E.—-Report of the surveyor general of Kansas. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Lawrence, Kansas, September 25, 1870. 


Sir: In accordance with your circular of May 2, 1870, I herewith submit, in dupli- 
cate, my annual report of the surveying operations, together with a map showing the 
progress of surveys in this district during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


FIELD WORK. 


All surveys contracted for out of the appropriation of March 3, 1869, are completed. 
Messrs. Diefendorf and Cosgray, deputy surveyors, being unable to execute the stand- 
ard lines in the proximity of the western boundary of Kansas without military protec- 
tion, in compliance with your letter of the 8th of October, 1869, had canceled so much 
of their contract No. 341. In lieu thereof the deputies entered into contract No, 346 for 
an amount equal to that relinquished. 

Out of special deposits there have been surveyed an island in the Missouri River, op- 
posite the city of Atchison, and the 20-acre tract of the Fort Riley reservation, and 
fractional section one on the west side of said reservation, near Junction City, granted 
to the Kansas Pacific Railway Company. 

Three joint contracts have been entered into out of the appropriation of July 15, 1870, 
for the extension of the lines of public surveys in this district. In letting these con- 
tracts I have been guided by your instructions of August 7, 1868, and July 30, 1870. 
Surveys are extended along the line of the Kansas Pacific Railway, and along the Ar- 
kansas River between the sixth principal meridian and the second guide meridian 
west, where actual settlements require it. 

For the better protection of the surveyors from hostile bands of Indians, the deputies 
entered into joint contracts. This plan was adopted last year, and gave protection to 
those parties that were then attacked. The parties are now all in the field prosecuting 
their surveys, and will complete the same on or before the first day of January next. 


OFFICE WORK. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, the field-notes of 348 miles of standard, 
95 townships of exterior, and 195 townships of subdivisional lines have been trans- 
eribed and transmitted to the Department. 

Thirteen diagrams, in duplicate, of standard and exterior lines, and plats, in tripli- 
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cate, of 195 townships, were prepared, and the required copies transmitted to the De- 
partment and the proper local land offices. 

Diagrams and plats of the special survey of Atchison Island and the tracts of land 
granted to the Kansas Pacific Railway of the Fort Riley reservation were made, and 
the field-notes of the same copied and transmitted to the Department and local land 
office. 

One hundred and ninety-five descriptive lists have been prepared and forwarded to 
the respective local land offices. 

The usual amount of miscellaneous business has been attended to—of which this 
office cannot conveniently give any detailed statement. 


EXTENSION OF PUBLIC SURVEYS. 


In accordance with your letter of May 2, 1870, I prepared the usual estimates for the 
surveying service in my district for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872, which were 
transmitted July 25, 1870. The extension of surveys over the unsurveyed public do- 
main is chiefly based upon the public interest, and I have, therefore, proposed localities 
where it is most required. 

There is yet remaining a strip of land abont 12 miles wide, lying between the fifth 
standard parallel and the west boundary of the State, and within the grant of the Kan- 
sas Pacific Railway. It is very important that the boundary line between Kansas 
and Colorado should be established, in order to close out these surveys. 

I did not propose the survey of boundary lines in my estimates for surveys, but it is 
very necessary, and I also recommend that the south boundary of the State be sur- 
veyed. This line was determined and surveyed under the direction of Lieutenant 
Colonel J. E. Johnson, United States Army, in 1857. It has been ascertained that no 
landmarks were erected to perpetuate this line. A series of astronomical observations 
were taken at different stations, and generally at points from the line. Without the 
proper survey of this boundary line, it is impracticable to close the lines of the public 
surveys of this district thereon. 

That portion of country in the western part of the State which at present attracts 
the most attention from the pioneer settler is along the Solomon and Arkansas Rivers 
and their tributaries. The streams contain good water, and their banks are skirted 
with narrow belts of timber. <A fair proportion of good bottom land is found along 
these rivers and their tributaries. These lands are in demand, and the public interest 
should necessarily be considered in the extension of the lines of public surveys. 

In conclusion, I respectfully invite your attention to the accompanying tabular state- 
ments, which form a part of this report: 

A.—Names, duties, and salaries of persons employed in the surveyor general’s office 
during the year ending June 30, 1870. 

B.—Sums expended for salaries of surveyor general and clerks during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1870. 

C.—Expenditures of the office during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 

D.—Amounts deposited by individuals for the survey of public lands during the fis- 
al year ending June 30, 1870. 

E.—The extent and cost of surveys executed during the year ending June 30, 1870. 

F.—Numbers and area of townships, plats and transcripts of field-notes of which 
have been transmitted to the Department, and plats and descriptive lists furnished the 
local land offices at Junction City, Humboldt, and Topeka during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1870. 

G.—Estimated expense, number of miles, and character of work for which contracts 
have been entered into, and chargeable to the appropriation of July 15, 1870. 

H.—Estimate of sums required for the extension of surveys during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1872. 

a es of sums required for office expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
By ee 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. W. BABCOCK, 


Surveyor General. 
Hon. JOSEPH 8S. WILSON, 


Commissioner General Land Office. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Lawrence, Kansas, September 21, 1870. 
Sir: In compliance with your letter of March 30, 1870, I herewith submit my special 


report upon the agricultural, mineral, manufacturing, and commercial capacity of 
Kansas. 
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Many statistics I have failed to obtain, and, in the absence of the same, I can only 
furnish general information upon different subjects. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Kansas may well be divided into two parts, each of which possesses advantages pe- 
culiar to itself. The eastern half is especially adapted to farming, and the western te 
grazing, Its geographical position is between 37° and 40° of north latitude, and 94° 38’ 
and 102° of longitude west of Greenwich ; yet there is not a sufficient difference in the 
climate and soil of the eastern part to give one section a material advantage over the 
other as regards the agricultural capabilities; to each of the principal crops the entire 
eastern portion from north to south is well suited. It needs but enterprise and the 
application of the principles of the art and science of farming to cause the soil to bring 
forth bountiful harvests. 

As an agricultural State, Kansas ranks among the first. The average yield of all the 
staple crops, in accordance with the report of the Department of Agriculture, exceeds 
nearly every other State. The following collated statistics show the average of the 
principal crops in Kansas per acre: 

The aggregate product of winter and spring wheat is 19 bushels per acre ; of winter 
wheat alone, 15 bushels per acre. Rye, (spring variety,) 26 bushels per acre; winter 
rye, i3 bushels per acre. The entire product of winter and spring barley, 31 bushels 
per acre; winter barley, 11 bushels per acre. Oats yielded 42 bushels per acre. Corn 
shows a yield of 48 bushels per acre. Buckwheat, 19 bushels per acre. Irish potatoes, 
149 bushels per acre ; and sweet potatoes, 110 bushels. Hay (it being prairie grass) is 
nearly 2 tons per acre. 

In comparing these statistics with those of other States, it will appear that Kansas 
asserts her supremacy, and stands at the head of most of the States. 

To the production of the staple commodities, that of fruit may also be added. Both 
climate and soil are well suited to this branch of agriculture. Throughout most of the 
settled portion of the State more or less attention has been paid to this subject, and it 
has finally become a very important branch of industry. The fruit culture of Kansas 
began with the early settlement of the State, and the marked success which has at- 
tended the efforts of the pioneer and experimenter in this direction has served as a 
stimulant to the more recent comer. 

The total value of orchard products of the entire State amounts to $159,850, and that 
of garden produce to $144,090. 

The estimated value of all farm production, including betterments and additions to 
stock, is $24,100,000. 

The following table shows the total number of acres under improvement in the entire 
State, and the acreage in each kind of crop : 


3 Wheat. z Potatoes. 
: : Ss 
5 a = Ss See 
eI 5 i. Rye. | Oats. ye z Hay 3 
q on oO es e oS 3 Ww is 
zz = 5 a e “s 2 x= oO x 
a ro s a 5 2 S "a ¢ 2 
4 is} R E 4 oem yas Ys RD = 
Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres.| Acres. | Acres.| Acres.|Acs.| Acres. | Acres.| Acres. |Acs. 
2, 000, 440 | 312, 290 | 46, 764 71, 005 | 3, 213 | 91, 430 2, 667 | 1,393 | 537 | 14, 800 | 4, 840 220, 500 39 
Table showing the total production of each kind of crop of the entire State: 
‘Wheat. 2 Potatoes. 
’ f Ss 
: ee 
3 “3 Rye. Oats. a z Hay. | o 
A ab © ES 5 S 45 5 
= | = SS rs a Has o Sod 
= a Ral a = © a E iS 
4 2) - \A | FO 5 QD A 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. |Bushels.| Bushels. | Bush.| Bush.| Bush.| Bushels. | Bush.| Tons. | Lbs. 
14, 989, 930 |1, 064,070 |1, 065, 075 | 64,260 | 3, 840, 060 |84, 010/26, 470/16, 115) 2, 105, 240153, 240) 441, 000/30, 000 
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As much attention is paid to stock-raising, the climate and soil being so admirably 
adapted to that branch of farming, I give below a table showing the live-stock of the 
State and its total value: 


| 
| : ‘ Total value 
Mules and Milch Working Other Wane : 
Horses. AON, | eee pa cattle: Sheep. | Swine. of all live 
| stock. 
120, 172 12, 470 | 123, 510 22, 010 935, 412 102, 585 196,115 | $22, 945, 445 
| 1 


WOOL-GROWING. 


The climate and soil of no State are better adapted for sheep-husbandry than Kansas, 
and farmers already begin to pay a marked attention to this branch of business. The 
entire western portion of our State is well adapted to the production of wool, and, in 
my opinion, it will be settled by persons devoting themselves to stock-raising and 
sheep-breeding. During the last year the production of wool of the entire State 
amounted to 304,000 pounds. 

Much of this wool is exported to eastern markets, while some is used by home man- 
ntactories. 

COTTON. 


The culture of this article has been tried in the southern part of the State ever since 
the first settlements, but to a very limited extent. Experiments, however, show that 
the climate and soil of Southern Kansas are adapted to cotton-planting; and when 
entered into by persons acquainted with the conditions of success, enormous profits 
may be realized. The amount of cotton raised during the last year is 7,725 pounds. 


FLAX AND HEMP. 


These fibrous plants grow well in the eastern half of the State. But very little at- 
tention is now paid to the same. The following is the production of last year’s crop: 
70 tons of hemp; flax, none. 

TEA CULTURE. 


The capacity of the State for the cultivation of the tea plant has not as yet been 
tested, and we can only speculatesas to the result of any experiments in that direction. 

It may be observed, however, that, although the larger part of the tea districts of 
China is in latitudes south of the south boundary of the State, certain varieties are 
grown in latitudes north of the north boundary, where the climate, though generally 
mild, is yet sufficiently severe to permit snows to occasionally cover the earth. 

So far it has failed to attract the attention of the producing class, mainly because of 
the prevailing idea of the impracticability of the tea culture in this latitude, and be- 
canse facilities for testing its practicability or impracticability have not been available. 


SILK CULTURE. 


While this climate is well adapted to the growth of the silk-worm, and the mulberry 
grows wild throughout the State, yet very little has been done so far in the culture of 
the valuable article of silk. 

The only place in the State where experiments have been made is in Franklin County, 
by a French colony, and it affords me pleasure to say that it is a success. 

I herewith submit the following letter from William H. Schofield, esq., in relation to 
the silk culture of that colony : 


‘6 WILLIAMSBURG, FRANKLIN County, Kansas, August 2, 1870. 

“Dar Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your favor of July 27, 
soliciting information touching the cultivation of the silk-worm and manufacture of 
silk fabrics in this State. 

“T have no practical knowledge of either myself, and can only furnish a few brief 
facts concerning the French colony, so called, located in this vicinity, and the initia- 
tory steps taken by them toward the production of silk and its manufacture. 

“M. Valeton de Boissiere, having visited the United States several times with a 
view of locating a colony of French silk-workers, in January of 1869 purchased of me 
3,200 acres of land, and at once commenced improvements thereon. He brought on 
several families of French people—artisans and experts in the manufacture of sik 
fabrics. They put a large tract of their land into cultivation for farm purposes, and 
to prepare it for large groves of the mulberry tree, and some other varieties suitable 
for the silk-worm to feed upon. Several varieties of these trees have already been set 
ont, and preparation is now being made to set out several thousand next spring. 
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““M. Boissiere is a gentleman of fine education and of ample means, and he is devot- 
ing his whole time +0 the development of this project. He has associated with him 
some of the best practical silk manufacturers of France. 

“They have erected one large house of three stories, and have in operation one large 
loom for weaving silk-velvet Tibbons. This machine weaves 28 double pieces, which, 
when cut, make 56 pieces of velvet ribbon of the very finest texture. 

“So far, this one branch of their business is an entire success. The raw material for 
these velvets has been imported—cotton from England and silk i in the cocoon and in 
the form of raw silk from China and from California. 

““M. Boissiere is now erecting a large stone building, which is to be a factory, and is 
now importing from France machinery for the manufacture of taffeta, velvet vestings 
silk thread, spool silk, &c. Several French families are expected here soon, who will 
operate the machinery. 

“M. Boissiere and the gentlemen associated with him have had large experience in 
the cultivation of the silk-worm ard in manufacturing fine silk goods, and, after look- 
ing over our country from north to south, have from choice selected Kansas, and Frank- 
lin County, as best adapted to their purposes. They are sanguine of entire success. 
They like the soil, the water, and the climate. They have the skill and have the means 
to carry this new and most important enterprise to a successful consummation. 

“T doubt not in a few years we shall see here large mulberry groves, from which will 
be fed millions of the silk-worm, and from which will be produced a large variety of 
silk goods, which are now manufactured at only one or two places in the world. 

“Regretting my inability to give you more practical information, I remain your 


friend, very respectfully, 
“WM. H. SCHOFIELD. 


‘Hon. C. W. BABCOCK, Ns 
“Surveyor General of Kansas.” 


“4 NEW INDUSTRY—THE VELVET MANUFACTORY AT FRANKLIN, KANSAS. 


“The Mississippi Valley Review informs us that the first velvet manufactory in the 
United States has just been started by a colony from France, situated at Franklin, 
Kansas, sixteen miles southwest from Ottawa. The colony commenced operations last 
summer, upon the codperative community plan, under the superintendence of Valeton 
de Boissiere, and have already, besides their velvet manufactory, comfortable dwellings, 
several farms under operation, with a codperative store, shop, &c. M. Boissiere 
brought to St. Lonis, last month, a box of samples of beautiful silk velvet, equal to the 
best French imported article. They are of various shades of color, and in width from 
No. 9 to No. 14, inclusive, very neatly packed in pieces, with handsome gilt bands and. 
labels, marked ‘Extra French velvet, American, manufactured in Kansas, 11 yards.’ 

“Boissiere states that he has now one loom in operation with which one person makes 
about 280 yards a day, carrying through the loom 56 pieces at a time, of various 
widths, Bch piece about five yards i in length. He contemplates adding other looms, 
not only to increase the mah niacties of ribbons, but also to add machinery for man- 
ufacturing sewing silk, tassels, trimmings, &c. Thus far he has used raw materials 
which he “procured from France, but he contemplates securing his supplies of silks 
from Japan until it can be furnished from our native industry. This is another evi- 
dence which, in connection with our newly-started manufactories of sewing and 
other silks at Paterson, New Jersey, and other eastern points, shows that the silk 
manufacture can easily be widely introduced in this country. For where one silk 
manufactory will pay, a thousand will pay still better. Now it will not be long before 
the silk culture as well will be demonstrated by success in California, Utah, and upon the 
plains of Kansas. At Salt Lake there is a cocoonery with 800,000 worms, consuming 
thirty bushels of mulberry leaves a day. No difficulty is found in feeding or multi- 
plying them. We now import about $25,000,000 worth of silk manufactures a year, 
and the introduction of Chinese and French labor to an extent sufficient to grow the 
silk and manufacture it here will add to our yearly production an amount equal to one- 
fifth the interest on the national debt. The silk manufacture was introduced into 
France by the great protectionist statesman, Colbert, at considerable trouble and ex- 
pense at first, but how immeasurably has the ultimate profit to the country exceeded 
the cost of the experiment. We hope to see it firmly introduced during our present 
epoch of protection, with equally beneficent results.” 


MINERALS. 


The discovery of coal at Leavenworth is the only late development of importance 
that I have to communicate to you under this head. es 
The Leavenworth Coal Company, at a depth of 700 feet, reached a 30-inch vein of 
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bituminous coal of superior quality. The section sustains the geological reports of 
Missouri and Kansas, that the rocks of Leavenworth belong to the middle coal meas- 
ures, or that portion of the series which overlies the thickest coal beds, instead of below 
all the coal, as reported by United States geologists, who have placed the rocks in the 
lower carboniferous strata. 

The company is now actively engaged in its mining operations, and 900 bushels of 
coal per day are produced, which quantity finds a ready market at the rate of 17 cents 
per bushel. 

Within two months the company expect to raise 2,000 bushels daily, this amount 
being steadily increased as the work progresses. 

In other parts of the State (particularly in the southern counties) the miner’s pick is: 
bringing great quantities of excellent bituminous coal to the light of day. 


MANUFACTURING. 


The State possesses abundant facilities for mannfacturing—first, in the numerous 
water-powers found on most of the prominent streams and their tributaries, and, sec- 
ondly, in the vast coal beds which underlie a large portion of the State, thereby afford- 
ing an abundance of cheap fuel. 

In the northern portion the Big and Little Blue Rivers, the Grasshopper, Republican, 
and Solomon Fork, all tributaries of the Kansas River, and in the southern part the 
Osage, Neosho, Spring River, Fall River, Verdigris, Cana, Cottonwood, and Whitewater 
are the principal streams, affording good water-powers, many of which have been, to a 
limited extent, improved. 

The great advantage of steam as a motive power is apparent when we consider the 
unlimited supply of most excellent coal which has been developed and is now being 
mined in different parts of the State, overcoming, thereby, to a very large extent, the 
objections against this agency in manufacturing. ~ Not being confined to any particular 
place or pecniiar situation, it can be made to subserve the interests of the manufacturing 
class in those places where the raw material can the most readily and at the least ex- 
pense be collected. 

The railroad system of the State, though in its infancy, has so far progressed as to 
afford ample means of communication with the most important markets in this coun- 
try, which is another important feature, aside from the actual capabilities of the State. 

There are in number about 675 factories already in operation, which pay taxes to the 
General Government as such, but this number does not include many small establish- 
ments not brought within the limits of the revenue statistics. 

There are in the State at least six woolen mills. One of these is at Burlington, one 
at Fort Scott, one at Leavenworth, one at Wathena, and two at Lawrence. Of the two 
in this city, one runs 200 spindles and the other 280, and the amount of wool carded, 
spun, woven into cloths and flannels, and otherwise prepared for market, is equivalent 
to about 100 pounds daily to each mill, or about 31,000 pounds per annum. It is said 
that the single mill at Fort Scott has equal capacity with these two, aud allowing for 
each of the others mentioned capabilities equal to either of the mills at Lawrence, 
(which is probable,) we should then have as the total result, the ability to turn out 
from the mills now in successful operation, 217,000 pounds of manufactured wool as a 
yearly transaction. 

Almost every branch of industry is represented in the State, and factories producing 
spokes and hubs, chairs, wagons, agricultural implements, ny soap, &c., together 
with flouring mills , machine shops, and iron founderies, are springing up in different 
parts of the State. 

In this connection the Great Western Manufacturing Company, of Leavenworth, 
needs special mention. This company is engaged in pr odueing machinery of all kinds, 
and largely in manufacturing stoves. The “business was begun in the year 1857, and 
has gradually increased in importance, multiplying its facilities, until it has become the 
most extensive establishment west of St. Louis, and hardly equaled there. 

The engines and machine work turned out by this establishment are pronounced of 
a superior quality, wherever introduced, as evidenced by the 100 steam-engines now in 
operation in the West, the completeness and perfection of which are unsurpassed by any 
manufactory in the conntry. It is but recently, however, that they have entered into 
stove manufacturing, of which they make about fifteen different varieties, Last year 
they turned out 7,000 stoves. This year they expect to increase the number to 10,000. 
In their ordinary ‘business they melt down from 15 to 18 tons of iron daily for casting 
purposes, give employment to about 150 hands, and transact a business equivalent to 
$375,000 per annum, of which about $175,000 legitimately belongs to the stove depart- 
ment. 

The following statement in regard to the manufactories and business of Leavenworth, 
the chief city of the State, I transcribe from the Kansas Farmer : 

Manufacturing has been retarded by the high price of fuel, yet the necessities of the 
country and peculi: ur advantages of the locality have built up an extensive manufac- 
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turing business, which yields a large return upon the capital invested. The records of 
the revenue department show 106 manufactories in the city who make returns and pay 
a revenue tax as such. The aggregate product of these manufactories for the year 
1869 exceeded $2,000,000. 

Manufacturing must depend, in any State or country, very largely for success upou 
the production of the raw material. It is, therefore, to the wool-growers, and the cot- 
ton, hemp, and flax producers, that Kansas looks for the material to supply her mills. 
All these can be produced in rich abundance, as well as the material for the manufac- 
ture of silk fabrics, inasmuch as the silk-worm lives and thrives in this section, and 
the mulberry is indigenous to this climate. 


COMMERCIAL FACILITIES. 


The natural means of transportation is exceedingly limited, being confined entirely 
to the Missouri River, which flows along the northeastern portion of the State for about 
100 miles. 

This brings water communication to the borders of Kansas, gives free intercourse with 
the sea through the channels of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and enables the State to take advantage of whatever benefit this connection 
may afford. 

But marvelous things have been accomplished in the building of railroads. Six 
years ago there was not one mile of railroad in the State; now there are over 1,200 
miles in active operation. 

It is probable, in the absence of any facts bearing upon this subject, that the com- 
merce 1s chiefly of a domestic character, in so far as the actual production of the State 
is concerned. 

The rapidly augmenting population demands for consumption almost, if not quite, 
the entire product of the country. It is true that some portion of the crops are ex- 
ported, butit is also true that an equal amount, if not a greater, is imported to supply 
the deficiency occasioned by exportation. 

A company in Leavenworth is organizing for the shipment of grain in bulk on the 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. Successful experiments in this line were first made 
in lowa and Minnesota. Shipment of grain in barges is now carried on by dealers in 
those States on the Mississippi River. The same enterprise is soon to develop itself in 
Kansas, and the products of our rich fields will find their way, by means of natural 
communication, to the mouth of the Mississippi River, and thence to Europe. 

The total trade of Kansas, as taken from the United States census returns, is 
$114,000,000 in round numbers, $30,000,000 of which is transacted in the city of Leav- 
enworth alone, a fact which conclusively points to that city as the great commercial 
center of the State. Referring to the records of the revenue office, we find 60 whole- 
sale dealers, merchants whose sales exceed $25,000 a year. Of these a large number pay 
taxes on sales in excess of $50,000, some of them reaching a sale of three-quarters of 
a million dollarsin the year 1869. The same records show the number of retail 
dealers, or those whose sales exceed $1,000, and do not reach $25,000 a year, to be 
453. The aggregate sales of wholesale dealers will not fall short of $20,000,000, while 
those of retail dealers will considerably exceed $10,000,000. Thirty millions per annum 
is certainly large for the sales of merchandise in a city not fifteen years old. 

There are six other important commercial places now in Kansas where great busi- 
ness activity exists. These are Lawrence, Atchison, Fort Scott, Topeka, Junction City, 
and Emporia, enumerated here in the order of their importance. Of these cities, Law- 
rence occupies an exceedingly favorable situation, and no interior city in the State, at 
present, possesses so many commercial advantages as this place, and the influence of 
no other is so widely diffused. 

The banking business has been, and is now, very profitable. It is carried on to a 
considerable extent throughout the State. The amount of banking capital employed 
in Kansas is estimated at $26,790,600. 

The principal agents employed in transacting the business of Kansas are briefly 
enumerated as follows, viz: Bankers, 58; wholesale dealers, 223; retail dealers, 2,063 ; 
manufacturers, 675; peddlers, 310; cattle-brokers, 129 ; produce-brokers, 126; apothe- 
earies, 159. 

THE KANSAS-TEXAS CATTLE TRADE. 


This traffic has assumed a very important position in the business of the State. 
Large herds of cattle are annually brought to points on the Kansas Pacific Railway by 
drovers from Texas. The trade mainly concentrates at Abilene, yet Junction City, Sa- 
lina, and Ellsworth, and some other points in Southern Kansas, do a great share of this 
business. 

Last year some 50,000 head of cattle were shipped east from Abilene, and about 
20,000 head more were sent forward from other points in the State. The shipments 
during the present year will largely exceed those of 1869. The total number of cattle 
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of all kinds, both sold and remaining on hand, at Abilene, this year, is about 150,000, 
and it may safely be estimated that as many more are at other points in the State 
ready for market. 

The cattle are generally bought in Texas by the herd, at the following prices per 
head: Beef cattle, $11; mileh cows, $6; three-year-olds, $7; two-year-olds, $4; one- 
year-old, $2 50. Such a mixed drove, when arriving at Albilene, is held at figures add- 
ing 100 per cent., and when grazed through the summer 20 per cent. more. Beef cattle, 
ready for market, are valued at $25. 

Itis worthy of remark that the greater part of the immense business of Kansas has 
sprung up within the last decade, and that the population has increased from 107,204 
in 1860, to upward of 360,000 in 1870. The causes for this marvelous growth must be 
looked for, to some extent, outside of the ordinary laws of immigration, and will be found 
to exist, very largely, in the advantages growing out of situation, climate, natural 
resources, commercial facilities, &c., the details of which it is impossible, in this paper, 
to fully explain. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. W. BABCOCK, 
Surveyor General. 
Hon. JosErPH S. WILSON, 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 


A.—Statement showing the names, duties, nativity, whence appointed, and rate of compensation 
per annum, of persons employed in the surveyor general's office of Kansas, during the fiscat 
year ending June 30, 1870. 


pete cos Whence Par : Salary per 
Name. Duty. Nativity. appointed. Term of service. einen 
se < nee ee 
€. W. Babcock..... Surveyor general ...| Vermont...---. Kansas ...| Entire year -.-.-.-..- $2, 000 06 
H.C. F. Haekbuseh.| Chief clerk ......... JESSEN EG Bas ae BeOS Ae a5 Joe: (0G: = eee 1, 600 06 
William B. Covel..| Principal draughts- | New York .-...)....do .....|--.--- d622.) 1, 300 00 
man. 
Francis L. Hilde- | Assistant draughts- | Prussia ...-...- Sat edOmene June 14, 1870, to | 1,100 00 
brand. man. June 30, 1870. 
Ralph Romaine..... WOpyasteece = sect eee Canada ....-.- RL meee July 1, 1869, to Oct. | 1,100 00 
26, 1869. 

Austin MR. Mills<..-) (Copyist 5-422 24.22-4 Massachusetts|..-.do -..-. Entire year..--:--<- 1,100 06 
dames Bicknell ....| Messenger.....-.--. England ...-..- 5--deOSneranaglis hea G0. Ssh eer 690 00 


B.—Statement showing the amount expended for salaries of surveyor general and elerks during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879. 


Quarter ending September '30, 18602 2 2.2.2. $2 ee $1,775 06. 
Quarter ending December 31,1809. 452-5-+.. -- 22)... 2 ae ee 1,577 72 
Quarter ending’ Marci 31; £870.50 222 fo... Se es ee 2 1,500 00 
Quarter ending June 30,1870 220 ieee ~~ 2. ee eee eee ee 1,542 31h 


Cotal ssi a2.. te. Soa P er etee ees ows SL Re Ce 6, 395 03 


.—Statement showing the amount expended for rent of office and incidental expenses during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


Cuarter ending September 3011809221. va. 2a. 0 - 2h. See eee alone $736 95 
Ouarter, ending December 31,0809 ca. 26 2):.%)- =... aopeieeeetet ae ae ot ee 690 15 
Onarter:ending March Ol ahe7 Ooh gains... opines Saker eee ate 541 35 
euarter ending June 30,1870 ere simon oe uc wn. 3k ce eae aes se 322 06 

400) :) Perera cre a eR NEL 2,290 45 


RECAPITULATION, 


Salaries of surveyor general and clerks during the year..............-.--. $6,395 03 
Rent of office and incidental expenses during the year....-.........-..---- 2,290 45 


TON ae tle 5a 'tis'k w aD = A NA SPIE onal A AES ee a ee eo) 8,685 48 
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D.—Slatement showing the amounts deposited by individuals for the survey of public lands 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


Amount deposited. 
eter a By whom deposited. Rise conan er 
Z ; For cost of ti | Total 
survey. pensation otal. 
of clerks 
1869. | 
September 28 ¢ ’ | 
oa : DeLong CST MIN bec nd $50 00 $5000 $100 00 
Riemann) Ol? Devereux, 2.3. cccne5 lass oes se wseeiers +e 35 00 25 00 | 60 00 
i Say TL L/S ree Dd BE oo YN Oe Cee ee 85 00 75 00 | 160 00 


E.—Statement showing extent and cost of surveys executed in Kansas during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, payable out of appropriation for public surveys. 


No. of 


contract. 


an Rate 

: . 2 sarvey | standard) Township ee . . | Date of appro- Date of ae 

Name of deputy. Style of survey. fae Vinee | Section lines. priation. contract. fees 

Miles Miles chs. lks.. Miles chs. lks. | 

Diefendorf and Cosgray...-2--.--..--- PoOwnship NNess|--+5-s5- == BO “ODS AIS seme arene tae | March 3,1869 | July 12,1869 | $6 00 
Diefendorf and Cose@ray.----.:----=--- SeCulONSHMES Ne. a).c- Sosa sl eee oer See 839 21 27 | March 3,1869 | July 12, 1869 5 00 
Armstrong, McClure, and Armstrong.’ Section lines....)....--..-.|--------------- 2,401 13 4) | March 3,1869 | July 12, 1869 5 00 
Armstrong, McClure, and Armstrong.| Township lincs.|...--..... AAU hae Sarid AY Neat ee 2 ce ae | March 3,1869 | July 12, 1869 6 00 
Mitchell and Mitchell. ....2.2 22.25... SEC UM OM ULI CS eeseee Wes avers eerie etree | 840 13 66 | March 3,1869 | July 12, 1869 5 00 
Waleox and Mooney See ses Soto s oe SeChOn WNeS a alsscercie ee oa) ere ceethe ceroeer | 1,981 63 85 | March 3,1869 | Aug. 11, 1869 5 00 
Diefendorf and Cosgray .....--..-..-.- PeCtion [NES ss vl en.~ hss | Sorc eo whee & | 360 33 63 | March 3,1869 | Nov. 5, 1869 5 00 
Diefendorf and Cosgray ....-..--.---- Standard lines. . iil SA icant es ee Ao. Waste ex Ga kia de | March 3,1869 | Nov. 5,1869 | 10 00 
Diefendorf and Cosgray ...--..--..--- | Township lines.|...-----.. PROS POSES Mer res ees seem March 3,1869 | Noy. 5, 1869 6 00 
Armstrong and McClure............-. PoccmOim lies ia 26) sasoewen | -~ce=o2 sae e2| 480 56° 59: | Marcel 3,1869)| Nowy 40/1869 5 00 
HOUCE UPA TINSULOUS .-- 7.5 2cc anaes S: EST © Secee ea all 60 03 11 | March Feb. 17, 1870 5 00 


(Sec HOnMINeS =e. |aanmee | 


3, 1869 


Amount for 
mileage. 


Total of con- 
tract. 


$1, 439 20 
4,196 33 


360 00 


$5, 635 53 
12, 005 84 
2411 37 
4,200 85 
9,908 99 


3,136 64 
2403 53 
300 19 


40, 002 94 


Chey = | R + 
og . : 4 | Date of de- | Date of con- ware | Amount for | Total of con- 
26 ‘Name of deputy. Style of survey. posit. tract. oe mileage. tract. 
AB | mile. 
2 
| ie 
DAom EOIN ROUND Ol Sear a: a bee ws ale cee anes oad ode section and meander limes! a. sce. ose.e22- eeecae- | ; pea ee re ; Octs 12,1869!“ Specialileessssseeee eee $50 00 
Ue SUS Gr Rn Os) FeAuOaG: OVEN be fo 7 nies ae ne ee loch ee | Feb. 9, 1870 Feb.17, 1890 | Specialit: fete sec scr 35 00 
ee Roe oy eS ar ay En OO eter gee a SME RIOR Pees 85 00 


GIE 
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F,.—Statement showing the description of lands and area of same, for which duplicate plats 
and transcripts of field-notes have been transmitted to the Department, and triplicate plats 
and descriptive lists have been furnished the local land office at Junction City, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


Plats and field-notes— 


Descriptive lists— 


2 ip end range. Dron when transmitted. when transmitted. 
Acres. 

Township 6 south, range 15 west.....----. Q2, 931. 42. | July’ 23,1869... 2. fs... September 13, 1869. 
Township 7 south, range 15 west.--.....-.. 225969. 98a Pll yeas LOOO es. ses o- September 13, 1869. 
Township 8 south, range 15 west....-...-.. PE OUT | OR PE» Ieee eS ane September 13, 1869. 
Township 6 south, range 16 west.-....----- 23, 031.24 | July 23, 1869.......... September 13, 1869. 
Township 7 south, range 16 west..-.....-.-- 220830. 64) |) July 23, ls69eee 2 - September 13, 1869. 
Township 8 south, range 16 west.......... 222860) 9oulbelUly 2d pleodues eos. September 13, 1869. 
Township 6 south, range 17 west.-...-..-. 220877, 00: | July 28, 1869)... 22. September 13, 1869. 
Township 7 south, range 17 west..---...--- 2300247 Ole duly. 23) 1869se eee. September 13, 1869. 
Township 8 south, range 17 west.......-.. 29,001.46 | duly 25, 2860.2 - oa September 13, 1869. 
Township 9 south, range ii west... 7222s. QSr Oued On dy? 234 1809) ears September 13, 1869. 
Township 10 south, range 17 west...--..-2- QS OAIUA Ne Iatly 23869 252 see sc September 13, 1869. 
Township 6 south, PAUSe US Wes tn eee eas PQ EE Aftab Be Mele ebb oe September 13, 1869. 
Township 7 south, range 18 west.....-..-- 22943. (OM Oly 20.) P8O9 eens eee September 13, 1869. 
Township 8 south, range 18 west.....-.--.-- 23, 030. 14 | July 23, 1869.2. --..--- September 13, 1869. 
Township 9 south, range 18 west. —,..-..-- DMISIe Olney 23, CO0 ms a. yeas | September 13, 1869. 
Township 10 south, range 18 west..-..----- 23,068.23) | duly, 23.6925" 22 = September 13, L869. 
Township 6 south, LaMeerlo Wests ees 22 982.49 nehliyin 23.8092 = sees: September 13, 1869. 
Township 7 south, range 19 west.......--- 22H Io: DON PeMLivr 2a0 COO sae esa | September 13, 1869. 
Township 8 south, Lance LOL WeSbavence =. =. Qo OAS Sta Pe Mivinsan SOO. ces sss /2 September 13, 1869. 
Township 9 south, ramee: LOL WeStser eter 23, 058. 45 | July 23, SOO Se een September 13, 1869. 
Township 10 south, tange 19 west... 222222: 23, 002. 42 August SI LEGO 2 Soe September 13, 1869. 
Township 6 south, Tanee, 20 wesb..2:-..-:+ 22, 786. 40 August 31, USO9 eee September 13, 1869. 
Township 7 south, Lance, 20 westa-.. = 2: os 22, 864.21 | August 31, 1869....... September 13, 1869. 
Township 8 south, range 20 west........-.. 22, 869. 66 | August 31, 1869....... September 13, 1869. 
Township 9 south, PANG U2 WiESU ime as et 22, 973. 75 August Bt! TS69ee eee September 13, 1869. 
Township 10 south, ranger 20) west. --45)--.: 23, 024. 46 ‘August 31, S69 Se scee September 13, 1869. 
Township 11 south, LAMSON) Wes bac ee a 23, 143, 90 August 31, W869 see September 13, 1869. 
Township 12 south, range 20 west.......--- 22,8135 14 August 31, 1869. 52 September 13, 1869. 
Township 6 south, range 21 west......---. 22y Oi. (| AMCUSTL OLY LA6Os. see September 13, 1869. 
Township 7 south, Fangouslawestas-s=a2- 1. 22, 963. 81 | Auoust 31, 1869/2... ..| September 13, 1869. 
Township 8 south, range 21 west.........- 93-031. 52 August ii UR Gass oe September 13, 1869. 
Township 9 south, Rane el westess—2 2s o= 22, 920.89 | August ait 169 ee September 13, 1869. 
Township 10 south, LAMCCH SL WieStes sees se 22, 983. 83 August Si. S69 es September 13, 1869. 
Township 11 south, range 21 west.-......--. 23, 098.90 | August 31, 1869....-. September 13, 1869. 
Township 12 south, range 21 west.......-.- 22, 958. 43 Aucust 31, S69 Sema September 13, 1869. 
Township 6 south, range 22 west....-.---- 22, (oes 92 Aucust 31, L869 23eeee September 13, 1869. 
Township 7 south, RAN CC OS Wes Usama eer = 23, 022.61 | August 31, 1869.....- September 13, 1869. 
Township 8 south, Tance: 22 West 24.452. 23, 043. 42 | August 31, 1869....-- September 13, 1869. 
Township 9 south, Tange 22 west.-..------ 23, 021. 36 August 31, S69 Rare September 13, 1869. 
Township 10 south, Tanee 22 west-2-.-s---: 22, 970.11 | August 31, 1869.....- September 13, 1869. 
Township 16 south, range 13 west.-...---_- 22, 987. 25 September 30, 1869....)| November 30, 1869. 
Township 17 south, range 13 west....--..-.- 22, 923. 88 | September 30, 1869....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 16 south, range 14 west....-...-- 23, 002. 87 | September 30, 1869....) November 30, 1869. 
Township 17 south, mance wl4 west. 2-222 -2 - 22, 966. 69 | September 30, 1869....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 18 south, range 14 west..-...---- 22, 968. 24 | September 30, 1869....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 19 south, range 14 west......---- 22, 998. 87 | September 30, 1869....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 20 south, range 14 west. -..-2222. 10, 869.78 | September 30, 1869....; November 30, 1869. 
Township 16 south, range 15 west.......--- 22, 992.81 | September 30, 1869....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 17 south, range 15 west.....-..--.- 22, 905. 84 | September 30, 1869....; November 30, 1869. 
Township 18 south, range 15 west.......--- 22, 900. 32 | September 30, 1869....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 19 south, rangerld westi i. i.42. 22, 990. 34 | September 30, 1869....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 20 south, range 15 west.....-.---- 22, 932. 38 | September 30, 1869....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 16 south, range 16 west.....-.--- 22, 937.11 | September 30, 1869....; November 30, 1869. 
Township 17 south, range 16 west.....-.---- 22, 901. 66 | September 30, 1869....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 18 south, range 16 west......---- 22, 892. 73 | September 30, 1869....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 19 south, range 16 west..-....---- 22, 902.05 | September 30, 1869....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 20 south, range 16 west.....---..- 22, 999. 32 | September 30, 1869....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 16 south, Ae Oe lds WeSba se creat 22, 849.97 | November 4, 1869... | November 30, 1869. 
‘fownship 17 south, range 17 west......-..-- 22, 994.78 | November 4, 1869.....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 18 south, range 17 west......---- 23, 034.18 | November 4, 1869.....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 19 south, range 17 west.-....---- 23, 048: 25 | November 4, 1869.....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 20 south, range 17 west..-...----- 23, 064.23 | November 4, 1869.....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 16 south, range 18 west.....----- 22, 648.11 | November 4, 1869.....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 17 south, range 18 west....--.,--- 22, 920.08 | November 4, 1869.....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 18 south, range 18 west.-.-....---- 22,970.89 | November 4, 1869.....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 19 south, range 18 west....---.--- 23, 013.57 | November 4, 1869.....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 20 south, range 18 west.....----- 23, 043.54 | November 4. 1869.....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 16 south, range 19 west..--.-..---- 22, 512. 87 | November 4. 1869.....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 17 south, range 19 west....------ 22, 965. 44 | November 4, 1869.....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 18 south, range 19 west..-.-.---- 22, 980. 26 | November 4, 1869.....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 19 south, range 19 west..-..----. 23, 009. 08 | November 4, 1869.....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 20 south, range 19 west.-.-..-..--- 23, 029.44 | November 4, 1869.....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 17 south, range 20 west.....-.---- 22, 979. 31 | November 4, 1869.....| November 30, 1869. 
Township 18 south, range 20 west....-.--.--- 23, 602. 35 | November 4, 1869.....) November 30, 1869. 
Township 19 south, range 20 west......---- 23, 027.63 | November 4, 1869.....) November 30, 1869. 
Township 20 south, range 20 west......---- 23, 028.09 | November 4, 1869.....| November 30, 1869. 
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F.— Statement showing the description of lands, §-c.—Continued. 


Township and 


Vownship Li south, 
Township 11 south, 
Township 11 south, 
Township 11 south, 
Township 12 south, 
Township 13 south, 
‘Township 14 south, 
Township 15 south, 
Township 11 south, 
Township 12 south, 
‘Township 13 south, 
Township 14 south, 
Township 15 south, 
Township 11 south, 
Township 12 south, 
Township 13 south, 
Township 14 south, 
Township 15 south, 
Township 11 south, 
Township 12 south, 
Township 13 south, 
Township 14 south, 
Township 15 south, 
Township 11 south, 
Township 12 south, 
Township 13 south, 
Township 14 south, 
Township 15 south, 
Township 11 south, 
Township 12 south, 
Township 13 south, 
Township 14 south, 
Township 15 south, 
Lownship 15 south, 
Township 6 south, 
Township 7 south, 
Township 8 south, 
Township 9 south, 
Township 10 south, 
Township 6 south, 
Township 7 south, 
Township 8 south, 
Township 9 south, 
Township 10 south, 
township 6 south, 
Township 7 south, 
Township 8 south, 
Township 9 south, 
Township 10 south, 
Township 6 south, 
Township 7 south, 
Lownship 8 south, 
Township 9 south, 
Township 10 south, 
Township 6 south, 
Aownship 7 south, 
Township 8 south, 
Township 9 south, 
Township 10 south, 
+ownship 6 south, 
Township 7 south, 
: -ownship 8 south, 
Township 9 south, 
2ownship 10 south, 
+ownship 6 south, 
Township 7 south, 
Township 8 south, 
Aownship 9 south, 
Lownship 10 south, 
Township 6 south 

ownship 7 south, 
Township 8 south, 
Township 9 south, 
Township 10 south, 
Township 11 south, 
Township 12 south, 
Township 13 south, 
Township 14 south, 
Township 11 south, 
Township 12 south, 
Township 13 south, 


| 


Plats and field-notes— 


Descriptive lists— 
when transmitted. 


ie Area. when transmitted. 
Acres. 

range 25 west....-.-.-. 22, 935. 50 | December 28, 1869..... 
range 26 west..-......- 22,949. 65 | December 28, 1869... .. 
ranee 27 west: . 2csae ee 22.874. 92 | December 28, 1869..... 
range 28 west. --..---2- 22, 870. 03 | December 28, 1869... .. 
range 28 west. ....-..-. 291628. 61 | December 28, 1869 saeee 
range 28 west. -----22-- 22, 937. 61 | December 28, 1869... .. 
TANG) 2S Wests see sees 22,999.84 | December 28, 1869... -.. 
range 28 West. ss 55-2s- 23, 046. 94 | December 28, 1869... -. 
range 29 west. -..3-.-- 22, 845.86 | December 28, 1869. --.. 
range 29) West) 22. cece. - 22, 896.00 | December 28, 1869... -. 
ranee: 29 westt ase -csss- 23 024.89 | December 28, 1869... -. 
range 29 Wwesb. sess == 93, 091.55 | December 28, 1869. -... 
range 29 west. ...-....- 23, 078. 20 | December 28, 1869---.. 
range 30 west..-..----- 22, 880. 47 | December 28, 1869..-. - 
range 30 west.....---.-.- 22,915.65 | January 13, 1870..-.-. 
range 30 west.....---.- 22,959.83 | January 13, 1870..-.. 
range 30 west. -...-...- 23, 048.02 | January 13, 1870..-.- 
range 30 west......---- 23,077.20 | January 13, 1870..... 
range ‘31 west..-.------ 22, 859.07 | January 13, 1870....- 
range ol west: -2:-.--.- 22,880.75 | January 13; 1870.---- 
TANS ol owes tee: eee eee 22, 881.50 | January 13, 1870..... 
ANC ORS lWieSha met ear 22,908.13 | January 13, 18700222: 
range sl west. -.-. 25... 22,954.57 | January 13, 1870..-.: 
range 32 west......-.-- 22, 894.86 | January 13, 1870....- 
LANGE TO2WieSt. sac seee - 22,935.49 | January 13, 1870...-.. 
LANTOS cae lemmas ee 22, 926.03 | January 13, 1870..... 
TAN Ge se awests an se see: 22,901.18 | January 13, 1870..—--- 
Tange 32 west ss ...202- 22, 959.53 | January 13, 1870....- 
range 33 west........-- 22, 792.95 | January 25, 1870..... 
range 33 west........-- 22.955. 12 | January | 29, T2i02 oe 
range 33 west.........- 22, 990.73 | January 20, 1870..... 
TANSS SO WiCSU. | ets A 23, 093.27 | January 20, 1870_.... 
range 33 west.......--- 23,094.09 | January 25, 1870...-.. 
ranee BlWweSt. 225.2. 62. 23,013. 77-| January 25, 18702. 22: 
TANGO 2omWESt sae s = 22, 957. 33 | February 16, 1870 ...- 
TEBE) PA) NAS os ae 22, 894.12 | February 16, 1870..... 
range 2o west. -...-...- 22,979. 52 | Kebruary 16, lsi002 222 
range 25 west. ......-.- 23, 015.90 | February 16, 1870..... 
range 25 west......--.- 23, 040.38 | February 16, 1870...-.. 
TANCE Lowes. eseses cee 22, 990.93 | February 16, 1870... 2.. 
range 26 west. 25.4. .-- 22,932.48 | February 16, 1870..... 
range 26 west......-.-- 23, 035.19 | February 16, 1870..--. 
range 26 west........-- 23, 018. 38 | February. 16, 1870..... 
range 26 west...-..---- 23, 039. 79 | February 16, 1870..... 
range 27 west.......-.. 23, 002.30 | February 16, 1870..... 
range 2% west. .....---- 22, 922.44 | February 16, 1870..... 
range 27 west ...-.2.<- 22, 988.74 | February 16, 1870..... 
range 27 west.........- 22, 964.51 | February 16, 1870..... 
range 27 west........-- 22,975.14 | February 16, 1870..... 
TAaNnges28 qwest.<<.2-tee: 22, 983.25 | February 16, 1870..... 
Tange 23 wes tues meee 22, 907.76 | February 16, 1870..... 
range 28 west......--.- 22, 946. 28 | February 16, 1870..... 
range 28 west. s22--5. - 23,014.13 | February 16, 1870..... 
Tangews west oao- 23, 044, 84 | February 16, 1870..... 
TANGEE2O Wes base sete 23, 007.58 | February 16, 1870..... 
range 29 wesb.-2.-5.-.- 22, 921.45 | February 16, 1870..... 
range 29 west.......... 22, 941.65 | February 16, 1870..... 
TANG329 nyes tase eee 22, 963.60 | February 16, 1870..... 
TANGO (20 wWiesbaceesersee 23, 009. 82 | February 16, 1870..... 
range 30 Wesb...---0--- 22, 925.17 | February 16, 1870..... 
range! 30 Wwest-2-s.-25-- 22, 989.50 | February 16, 1870...-. 
range 30 west......... 23, 024.94 | February 16, 1870. .... 
range 30 west. ..-ce0-- - 22, 996.76 | February 16, 1870....- 
range 30 west...2.4- 2. 22,991.12 | February 16, 1870... - 

Tan owl westsee--eeee- 22, (15. 87 | Bebruary 16; 1870.2 2. 
range 31 west......-.... 22, 880.53 | February 16, 1870...-. 
range 31 Wwestes--e =. - 22, 956.69 | February 16, 1870..... 
range Sl westieees-e >: 22,984.99 | February 16, 1870..... 
range'31 west.t.....2:- 23, 003.99 | February 16, 1870... .- 
range 32 west.....-.--. 2,164. 61 | Hebruary 16, 1a702 22 
range 32 west....--...- 22, 796.00 | February 16, 1870..... 
TaN go 32 Westeeeeea eee 22, 785.56 | February 16, 1870... .- 
range 32 west-.-s-22--- 22,850.77 | February 16, 1870...-: 
range 32 west.....-..-. 22, 989.28 | February 16, 1870..... 
range 34 west....--.-.- 22, 789.78 | February 23, 1870..... 
range 34 west.....-...- 22, 934.44 | February 23, 1870..... 
range 34 west.........- 22, 963.09 | February 23, 1870..._. 
Tangers4 wesheee seeeer: 22, 934.48 | February 23, 1870... -. 
range 3) west.c. cee. - 22, 791.08 | February 23, 1870..... 
LANTEKO Weshaatemeees 22,954.55 | February 23, 1870_.... 
Talige Jo West..sse- sce. 22, 951.98 | February 23, 1870. .... 


May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, i870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870- 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 238, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1879. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 22, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 
May 23, 1870. 


THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 
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F.—Statement showing the description of lands, §c.—Continued. 


Plats and field-notes— 


Descriptive lists— 


Township and range. pee when transmitted. when transmitted. 
Acres. 
Township 14 south, range 35 west.......... 22, 990. 76 | February 23, 1870 ..... May 23, 1870. 
Township 15 south, range 35 west........-. 23, 070. 26 | February 23, 1870 ..... May 23, 1870. 
Township 16 south, range 20 west.......... 22, 482. 86 | March 21, 1870 ...-.... May 23, 1870. 
Township 16 south, range 21 west.......... ey 4oon la earch QU 1S(0ie sec oe May 23, 1870. 
Township 17 south, range 21 west...-....-- 22, 973. 09 | March 21, 1870 .....-.-- May 23, 1870. 
Township 18 south, range 21 west.......... 22,946.00 | Mareh Qt, 18702....... May 23, 1870. 
Township 19 south, range 21 west....-_..-. 20,014. a4 | March 21, 1870 ..0...5. May 23, 1870. 
Township 20 south, range 21 west.--..--.-- oO OLOs OOM. Marche oly 1S Os. o2 se May 23, 1870. 
Township 16 south, range 22 west........-. Ro poono4 |e March) 21 1SiOmece. ae May 23, 1870. 
Township 17 south, range 22 west.......... Meeks son) March Ol 180i eee. May 23, 1870. 
Township 18 south, range 22 west....--.-.-- Benovsoly | March: 21 TeiO ose a= a. May 23, 1870. 
Township 19 south, range 22 west.......... 23, 018. 42 | March 21, 1870 ....---- May 23, 1870. 
Township 20 south, range 22 west........-.- 23, 021. 33 | March 21, 1870 -.....--. May 23, 1870. 
Township 16 south, range 23 west.........- Pre Wiss ate) | Wiengol apa ae\() Sees oor = May 23, 1870. 
Township 17 south, range 23 west........-. Beigoorco) | Marcel QU Tei0ll ee so. May 23, 1870. 
Township 18 south, range 23 west.....---.. 22, 989.04 | March 21, 1870 ........ May 23, 1870. 
Township 19 south, range 23 west........-. RaN989.00) | March 21 1st 2.2.2 a. May 23, 1870. 
Township 20 south, range 23 west.....-.--. Ad, 0L97 430) Marchi Zits 1870ieas 2. May 23, 1870. 
LTowuship 16 south, range 24 west.......--. 22, 808.63 | March 21, 1870 -....... May 23, 1870. 
Township 17 south, range 24 west........--| 22;.890..03 | March 21, 1870 ........ May 23, 1870. 
Township 18 south, range 24 west.......... 22, 945. 30 | March 21, 1870, __-..... May 23, 1870. 
Township 19 south, range 24 west.......--. 22, 943. 62 | March 21, 1870 -....-.. May 23, 1870. 
Township 20 south, range 24 west.......--.| 2s MOTE Ni aI Mune ee) V4 ena ker) See ee May 23, 1870. 
Township 12 south, range 23 west.........- 23, 101.94 | March 21, 1870 ......_- May 23, 1870. 
Township 18 south, range 25 west........-. 23,115.42 | March 21, 1870 ..----.. May 23, 1870. 
Township 14 south, range 25 west.......... Pa ented aiteyeols Palaver) 2 aU ee ee May 23, 1870. 
Township 15 south, range 25 west.....-.... Be Se OG up dN wicel ey OIL TSO) cee May 23, 1870, 
Township 12 south, range 26 west........-- 23;/039; 08) ) March 2001870 ¢-52..25 May 23, 1870. 
Towuship 13 south, range 26 west........-- Oooo Oo Nearen ol ele (Oe sosse ee May 23, 1870. 
Township 14 south, range 26 west.......... ae nOU Te Melee hy 2 ingle aaa ee May 23, 1870. 
Township 15 south, range 26 west........-- BEDS na eno) VPA Gli) Sy eeeae May 23, 1870. 
Township 12 south, range 27 west.........- Pp i SON Wl NY Beye) oy | eesti ere i May 23, 1870. 
Township 13 south, range 27 west........-- 23, 0p0s00F | March ai ieiOe ss s.0- May 23, 1870. 
Township 14 south, range 27 west.......... 22,960.81 | March 21, 1870)... ..- =. May 23, 13870. 
Township 15 south, range 27 west.......... 23, 015, 60" |) March 215 18705-. 2... >. . May 23, 1870. 


4, 394, 715. 30 


Statement showing the description of lands and area of same, for which duplicate plats and 
transcripts of field-noles have been transmitted to the Department, and triplicate plats and 
descriptive lists have been furnished the local land office at Humboldt, during the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 


1870. 


Township and range. 


Fractional township 35 south, range 21 east . 
Fractional township 35 south, range 22 east . 


Total 


| Plats and field-notes— 


Area. when transmitted. 

565. 56 | October 21, 1869 ....... 
7, 793.11 | October 21, 1869....... 
8, 358. 67 


Descriptive: lists— 
when transmitted 


November 2, 1869 
November 2, 1869 


Statement showing the description of lands and area of same, for which duplicate plats and 
transcripts of field-notes have been transmitted to the Department, and triplicate plats and 
descriptive lists have been furnished the local land office at Topeka, during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1870. 


Township and range. 


Plats and field-notes— 
when transmitted 


Descriptive lists— 
when transmitted. 


Fractional township 5 south, range 21 east... 


November 12, 1869 .... 


November 12, 1869 . 
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G.—Statement showing the estimated expense, number of miles, 


OF 


and character of work for 


which contracts have been entered into for surveying in Kansas, and chargeable to appropri- 


ation for such surveys, approved July 15,1870. 


3 Bo leee 3 
® q AS i TH 
6 = a 2 g ; i 
S | Name of deputy. e = 2 Fa Bk eee: 
me |) -aee ine = 
S | Britis iS 3 
Zi | NM H op) aa 
BO Wh WOOK esINT OIG 0c. 5'2 oo ce tre ae ee ne 0 aha So Ate ee lee venveaeat $10 00 $820 00 
BIO" Walle Okc MONO 5250s ce 8. oie ene yeeee eye enee ravers ca) a -ceval|e Ire 83.\ 522s 6 00 498 00 
SO0E WALCO Oo MONO ENS. th. corse sie Sener siete son eee] ae eter eee 1, 700 5 00 8, 500 00 
Sole wArmstronc’ burwell s& Wrteneeesseeee + sees. ssa se 2. oe 280 Sees eee 10 C0 2, 200 00 
DOL EMS ELONOs MoU Well 6c iT ben aes meee eee en eee AQ QF Rr eee 6 00 2, 412 09 
SOL ATMS HL OOS Us UT: WO UL esc yi a 1D rapes easy aye ye ie (feet a 2, 100 5 CO 10, 500 00 
SPs: || INCOM COG tere a AG FNS RINES 15. |= NG Sa Gees gee enalsossoe AQ Oe ae ees 6 00 2, 412 00 
Soe evicO lure IC osorays & ATMS (hom oes teen eae. see ane oe ee re are | eee 2, 400 5 00 12, 000 00 
Nog} Be ee oA aD ae Ns ak) OA et Na ae 362 | 887 | 6,200 "|. eae 39, 942 00 


H.—-EKstimate of sums required for the extension of surveys in the State of Kansas for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1872. 


Surveys estimated. Miles. | Rate. Cost. 
For surveying the exterior lines of townships lving between the base line 882 | $6 00 | $5,292 00 
and the first standard parallel, and the third guide meridian west, and 
the west boundary of Kansas. 
The exterior lines of townships lying between the fourth guide meridian 480 6 00 | 2,880 00 
west, and the west boundary of Kansas, and the third and fourth standard 
parallels south. 
The exterior lines of townships lying between the first and second guide 430 6 00 | 2,580 00 
meridians west, and the fourth standard parallel south, and the north 
boundary of the Osage trust lands. 
For surveying the subdivisional lines of townships 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 16, 17, 18,19, | 10, 800 5 00 | 54,000 00 
and 20 south, of ranges 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 
41, and 42 west. 
Also townships 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25, and fractional township 26 south, of | 2,720 5 00 | 13, 600 00 
ranges 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 west. 
Motales sc sess ko eee ee. Woes wig hace Gee dees ool eee 78, 352 00 


I.— Estimate of sums required for office expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872. 


Salary of surveyor general 
Salary of chief clerk 
Salary of principal draughtsman 
Salary of assistant draughtsman 
Salary of accountant 
Salary of two copyists 
Messenger, rent, and other incidental expenses 


ee ey 


Ce ee a rd 


#9 000 00 
1, 600 00 
1,300 00 
1, 200 00 
1,200 00 
2,200 00 
2,000 00 


11,500 00 


——— eee nee 


No, 17 F.—Report of the surveyor general of Nebraska. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 

Plattsmouth, Nebraska, August 31, 1870. 
Sr: In accordance with your instructions of May 2, 1870, I have the honor to sub- 
mit herewith the annual report of this office, in duplicate, showing the condition of 
the public surveys and the operations of the office in the district of lowa and Nebraska, 


during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


No. 1, among the accompanying tabular statements, gives the amount expended for 


salaries of surveyor general and clerks during the fiscal year aforesaid. 


No. 2 gives the amount expended for rent of office and incidental expenses during 


the same term. 
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No. 3 shows the extent and cost of surveys executed in Nebraska during the fiscal 
year. 

Nos. 4, 5, 6,7, and 8 give the description and area of lands for which township 
maps and descriptive lists have been furnished to the registers of the land offices in 
the Dakota City, Vermillion, Nemaha, South Platte River, and Grand Island land dis- 
tricts, at Dakota, Vermillion, Dakota Territory, Beatrice, Lincoin, and Columbus, 
during the said fiscal year. 

No. 9 gives the numbers of contracts, description of surveys, miles, rate, estimated 
cost of exterior boundaries and subdivisions, amount of contracts, penal sums in the 
bonds, and object of surveys for which contracts have been entered into, which are 
now being executed, and which are all properly chargeable to the balance of appro- 
priation of March 3, 1869, to the special deposits made by the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, for field work in the public surveys in Nebraska, and to the appropriation 
of July 15, 1870. 

No. 10 is an estimate of sums required for the further extension of the public sur- 
veys in the State of Nebraska during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872. 

No. 11 is an estimate of sums required for office expenses during the same term. 

No. 12 is a sectional map of Nebraska, drawn on a scale of 12 miles to an inch, on 
which all standard, exterior, and section lines that are surveyed and established, and 
all of those now being surveyed, are ruled, the latter having a distinctive mark. All 
surveys proposed for another season are indicated by dotted lines. This mode of con- 
struction, with the scale adopted, is the same as in my annual map of last year. 

The names and boundaries of counties, the limits of the two railroad grants, the In- 
dian and military reservations, and the half-breed lands, as also of the five United 
States land districts, are all given in a way in which the primary object of the map 
does not become obscured. I am aware that usually only a township diagram, on a 
smaller scale, not showing much more than the present condition and proposed exten- 
sion of the public surveys, has been required, or expected, by the honorable Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, but, having the opportunity, something more elabor- 


ate has been drawn for this year, which, it is hoped, will be found complete and re- 
liable. 


CONDITION OF THE PUBLIC SURVEYS. 


All surveys contracted for in 1869 out of the balance of the appropriation of July 
20, 1868, have been completed, both as to field and office work, and all surveys con- 
tracted for in 1869 out of the appropriation of March 3, 1869, have also been com- 
pleted, both in the field and office, within the fiscal year, except those of Hiram C. 
Fellows, contract No. 24, and Paul and Gilbert, contract No. 30. 

Mr. i*eliows’s survey, being dependent upon the extension of the third standard par- 
allel by Messrs. Allason and Kelsey and Burch and Warner for the distance of 144 miles 
for a point of commencement, and upon the survey and establishment of the boundary 
line between Nebraska and Colorado on the south, and between Nebraska and Wy- 
oming on the west of his district, by Oliver N. Chaffee, astronomer and surveyor, for 
a base and limit, was necessarily so delayed, as to be compelled, by the early frosts and 
the difficulty of constructing mounds with frozen sod, to defer the completion of his 
exterior lines until the spring of 1870, which has been done, and the diagram and 
transcripts are now fully ready for transmission, with his account. 

On account of the hostility of the Indians, and the inadequacy of defense, Messrs. 
Paul and Gilbert were also allowed to defer their survey of standard lines on the Elk- 
horn until the present season, and, as seen in statement No. 9, additional surveys of 
exteriors and subdivisions have been assigned to Messrs. Paul & Brother. 

The work of 1869, though so nearly completed and so rigidly held within the limits 
and restrictions of the United States laws, the surveying manual and supplement, and 
carefully drawn special instructions, has not been without disaster and loss of life to 
some who were tempted by the liberal compensation allowed by the Government to 
risk their all upon the beautiful plains of Nebraska ; and for poor Nelson Buck, who 
had left behind in Mlinois his genial family and peaceful fireside, there was no “ prim- 
rose path of dalliance and ease,” but a merciless death from an insidious foe ; and such 
cases cause regret that the military arm is not long enough to prevent their frequent 
recurrence. Mr. Buck and his party, viz., J. L. Logan, J. C. Haldeman, F. C. McFar- 
land, J. R. Nettleton, W. McCulloch, J. V. Brown, Linden L. Crocker, Stanley Mee- 
cham, H. L. Levi, and James Wolteman, were all killed by the Indians, while on the 
Beaver, a tributary of the Republican, near his district of survey, embraced in his con- 
tract, No. 22, and as the execution of his work was necessary, in order to give Messrs. 
William E. Daugherty & Brother a starting point in their contract, No. 23, as soon as 
there no longer remained any doubt of the decease of Mr. Buck, his work was relet, 
in contract No. 31, to the Messrs. Daugherty; and after a gallant fight, all day, behind 
slight intrenchnents, against two hundred red-skins, in which they bagged three, and 
after a masterly retreat by moonshine over the cacti of the plains, they accomplished, 
successtully, what cost Mt. Buck so dearly. 
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Eleven contracts, for the surveys of this season, have been entered into, chargeable 
to balances as hereinbefore stated, and the annual appropriation of July 15, 1870. In 
selecting these districts of survey, I have been governed by your instructions of May 
18, 1869, and those of July 30, 1870, extending the survey of railroad lands, and in 
regions where settlements now or soon will appear, and preparing standard and ex- 
terior lines for the work of subdivision at a future time. 

With the arms and ammunition furnished the surveyors, by permission of the honora- 
ble Secretary of War, it is hoped the parties now in the field may successfully defend 
themselves and complete some important work. The valleys of the Platte, Republi- 
can, Loup, and Elkhorn, will be further explored, and the natural north boundary, 
along the Niobrarah, extended. The valley of the Lodge Pole will be developed nearly 
as high up as the eastern boundary of Wyoming. 

The boundary survey by Mr. Chaffee was thoroughly tested, not only by the in- 
trinsic evidence of his own notes and calculations, but by closing upon it at intervals 
of one mile for the distance of forty-eight miles of subdivisions by P. C. Patterson, 
deputy surveyor, along the parallel of latitude, and at intervals of six miles for sixty 
miles more, in the closings of standard and exterior lines on same, by Hiram C. Fel- 
lows, deputy surveyor. 

As in my last report, I would again respectfully refer to the importance of the speedy 
survey and establishment of the boundary line between Nebraska and Dakota, which 
is about 227 miles long, and, at $25 per mile, would only cost $5,675 for field work. 
The mouth of the Keya Paha, an important point in this boundary, being undetermined 
as to geographical position, renders the limit of a survey in that part of Nebraska in- 
definite, and the estimate of cost difficult to determine. 


OFFICE WORK. 


During the year 378 township maps, 48 diagrams of standard lines, and 20 diagrams 
of exterior lines have been drawn; the original field-notes of 1,180 miles and 59.31 
chains of standard lines, 1,885 miles and 17.59 chains of exterior lines, and 7,131 miles 
and 24.99 chains of subdivision lines, amounting in all to 10,197 miles and 21.89 chains, 
have been carefully examined as to their conformity with the law and instructions, 
transcribed for preservation in the General Land Office, and filed in this office to await 
the finishing labor of the binder. The cost of these ten thousand and odd miles of 
public survey has only been $68,183 04, and the total office expenses $9,197 78. 

The fifteen triplicate maps and three transcripts of field-notes of the State line, with 
all their astronomical calculations, have been examined and compared. 

There have been added 3,274.06 acres to the domain at the disposal of the Dakota 
City land register, 1,656.50 to Vermillion, 435,893.77 to Nemaha, 597,149.14 to South 
Platte River, and 1,494,496.97 to Grand Island, making an aggregate increase of public 
lands for sale of 2,532,470.44 acres. 

As the contract diagram in this office and the accompanying map will show, the 
work of the year above alluded to leaves the unsurveyed portions of the State in good 
shape; one-third being old surveys completed on the east, one-third on the southwest, 
blocked out with standards and exteriors and closed up from the base line, and the 
remainder in the northwest left with a broad basis along the fourth standard parallel 
north, from which to operate in the unsurveyed field. 

As a result from the many complex computations for cost of survey and office work 
upon the lands of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, in addition to the sum of 
$2,757 54 for survey and $548 69 for office work, being in the aggregate $3,306 23, as 
stated in last report, this company has sent to this office duplicate certificates of deposit, 
amounting to $6,522 87 for survey and $1,361 86 for office work, of date October 6, 1869. 
These deposits in the Omaha National Bank, to the credit of the United States, are 
supposed to be available to this office for the prosecution of the public surveys during 
this season, and my certificates as to the accuracy of the amounts have been affixed 
to the lists furnished to the register of the proper United States land office. 

More than the usual amount of time and labor has been expended in the miscel- 
laneous work of preparing contracts and bonds for surveys in quadruplicate, special 
instructions in duplicate, and recording them, diagrams, outline maps, and field-notes 
for the guidance of deputies in the field; examination of the field-notes of the public 
surveys, as they are returned by the surveyors, official correspondence and record of 
same, making out and recording the accounts of deputy surveyors and the quarterly 
accounts of the office, and certificates to vouchers, with record of same. 

This report alone, in duplicate, with the recording of same, to be reliable, consumes 
much of tne time of the office. 

The general statistics requized by the honorable Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, and embodied in this report, so useful in exhibiting the industrial and other 
resources of Nebraska, have made necessary an extensive preliminary correspondence 
with those in possession of the information sought, and an enlarged postage account. 

The preparation of a large map of the State, like that accompanying this report, is 
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also the work of several weeks for one draughtsman, and, being reduced from the 
original township maps, is a compilation from the most reliable source, 


PROJECTED SURVEYS. 


The work in this district proposed for another year is with the view of extending 
the subdivisions within the limits of the Union Pacific Railroad grant, that company 
having completed the extensive work for which the lands were donated by the United 
States. 

To meet the wants of the frontier settlements alon g the various fertile valleys of this 
State seems to be now a paramount object. Pioneer organizations for colonization 
and mutual protection along the wooded and watered valley of Republican River are 
already on the march, and will soon be in advance of the public surveys. And so of 
the Niobrarah in the north, whither a railroad is now being constructed from Omaha. 

It is therefore hoped that Congress will appropriate the amount given in the 
ae ranging annual estimate for surveys, though much larger than the appropriation 
of 1870. 

The fragmentary survey of the old bed of the Missouri River, where it has cut across 
a peninsula of Dakota, near the mouth of the Big Sioux River, with contiguous accre- 
tions and riparian changes, has been completed, and the total area thus added to the 
public domain has by act of Congress been made part and parcel of the State of 
Nebraska, by and with the consent of said State, hereafter to be given. 


STATISTICS, 


Below will be found a series of reports from a number of counties in this State, 
which, in the aggregate, make something like an approach to a reply to the numerous 
interrogatories contained in your letter of March 30, 1870. That the replies contained 
in these county reports should fall short ofthe full and explicit information sought to 
be obtained by the honorable Commissioner of the General Land Office does not disap- 
point me. When so many of the counties are but lately organized, and others, from 
which statistics have been obtained, are not organized at all, it was to be expected that 
minute and detailed reports could hardly be looked for. Another reason operating 
against full and satisfactory answers to the questions propounded is, that the parties 
to whom application was made are in most cases busily employed attending to their 
own harvests at the very season when the information sought to be obtained is 
demanded. 

Nothing short of a strong desire, on the part of the gentlemen with whom this office 
has been in correspondence, to set forth the advantages of their particular section of 
country could be relied on for obtaining any information whatever, and as no appropria- 
tion is provided for compensating the labors incident to such work, but the whole of 
it is sought for gratuitously, as a matter of course this office had to patiently await 
the action of the parties with whom correspondence was opened with a view to obtain- 
ing the information sought by the honorable Commissioner, and no compulsory efforts 
‘could be used to render them any more perfect than they are. 

To enable the honorable Commissioner to see clearly the material furnished this office 
as a basis from which to approximate replies to his interrogatories, I have preferred to 
submit the reports in detail, arranging the counties in alphabetical order, and submit- 
ting them precisely as they were received here, appending to each the names of the 


correspondent, who, in most cases, are the county clerks of the respective counties 
reported on. 


BURT COUNTY. : 

North boundary, Omaha reservation ; east boundary, Missouri River; south boundary, 
line between townships 19 and 20, ranges 9,10, 11,and townships 20 and 21, range 8 
east, 6th principal meridian ; west boundary, guide meridian and line between ranges 
7 and 8 east, 6th principal meridian. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation?—A. From the best information 
I have and can get, there are at the present season 100,000 acres of land in cultivation 
of every kind of grain. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop ?—A. The following is as near 
correct as if can be got at: Wheat, 50,000 acres; oats, 25,000; corn, 25,000. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre?—A, For ordinary good 
seasons the average yield of wheat is 20 bushels to the acre; oats, 30 to 60 bushels ; 
corn, 65 to 80 bushels. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each?—A. The climate 
is well adapted to raising all kinds of grain, such as wheat, oats, barley, corn, &c. 
Grass grows abundantly on high, rolling land, as well as in the ralleys. The soil on 
the river bottoms is rich, sandy loam of a deep-black color, and very strong. On 


241. 0 
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the table lands the soil is very rich, but not as dark as the bottom land, being free 
from sand. Rich grass grows on the highest knobs. Being well watered, it offers: 
great inducements to stock-raisers ; winters being short, and hay plenty by the making. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been made? 
—A. No experiments having been made in tea culture, lam unable to say, but am of 
the impression that it cannot be raised to any extent. 

Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments have been made in the county. 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, its value, and kind of sheep, &c.?—A. A 
good wool-growing county; kind of sheep, native. Average per head, about three to 
four pounds; quality fair; value from 28 to 30 cents per pound. 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost and quantity per acre 2—A. Some flax has 
been raised in the county, but as to the quantity and quality I cannot say, or as to 
the cost of raising. 

Q. What other fibrous productions?—A. None. 

Q@. What mineral productions ?—A. None. 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel, and its 
cost, cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. Poor; fuel scarce and high, but 
little raw material, and poor market. 

Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, char- 
acter and amount of foreign and domestic commerce, with the prospective expansion 
of local and general trade ?—A. Missouri River whole length of county on east, also rail- 
road bordering the county on east and south. Daily line of coaches through the 
county from Omaha to Sioux City, lowa. The future prospect of the county for a 
future trade is good, as the community is a farming one, and have mostly just opened. 
farms. : 

‘ Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property ?—A. 
$2,000,000. 

Q. What are the total values of raw materials produced ; total values added to raw 
material by manufacture ?—(No answer. ) 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, in mer- 
chandising, invested in loans to General or State Governments, and municipal corpora- 
tions ?—(No answer.) 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers and sailors, &c.?—A. Clerks, $50 per 
month; teachers, $40; officers, $1,000 to $1,200 per year. 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and range ? 
(No answer. ) 


CASS COUNTY. 


North boundary, beginning at a point on the guide meridian east two miles south ot | 
corner to townships 12 and 13 north, thence due east to line between ranges 9 and 10 
east, 3d standard parallel north and Platte River; east boundary, Missouri River ; 
yes boundary, line between townships 9 and 10 north; west boundary, guide meri- 

ian east. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation ?—A. Fifty-five thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop?—A. There are in our county, of 
corn, 22,000 acres; wheat, 18,000; oats, 10,000; rye, barley, potatoes, vegetables, trees, 
orchard and forest, &c., 5,520. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre ?—A. Average production of 
corn per acre, 45 bushels; wheat, 18; oats, 45; barley, 25; rye, 22; potatoes, 200, 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each ?—A. The climate 
is mild and pleasant, with a much higher average temperature than the same latitude 
at any point in the United States, except, it may be, on the Pacific coast. Enough rain 
falls to make all crops produce in luxurious abundance. The soil is of the richest qual- 
ity, and all of it very far superior to the famed Genesee flats of New York. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments. 

Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments. The mulberry grows rather plentifully in our groves. 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, its value, and kind of sheep, &c.?—A. 
This county is well adapted to wool-growing. Sheep are never troubled with the dis- 
eases so common to the older States. The amount of wool produced in the county last 
year was 5,429 pounds. Value, $2,000. Number of sheep in county, 2,285, mostly 
merino, 
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Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost and quantity per acre ?—A. Flax does re- 
markably well. But little raised on account of the difficulty of thrashing. None has 
been raised except for the seed. Yield, 15 bushels per acre. Cost, not known. 

Q. What other fibrous productions ?—A. None raised, except a little hemp, which 
grows magnificently. 

Q. What mineral productions ?—A. None. 

Q. What are the facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel, 
and its cost, cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. Good, excellent. Our access 
to fuel is very convenient for a Nebraska county. The Burlington and Missouri River 
Railroad has opened to us the vast coal fields of Iowa, and brings coal to our very 
doors for $8 per ton. Wood is worth from $3 to $6 per cord. Cost of raw material for 
manufacture, $93,860. 

Q. What are the commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communica- 
tion, character and amount of domestic and foreign commerce, with the prospective 
expansion of local and general trade?—A. Our commercial facilities are very good. The 
Missouri River runs along our entire eastern boundary, opening up to us by water the 
trade of St. Louis and the South, and the vast mining regions of the Northwest. We 
have an eastern connection over the Burlington and Missouri, Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific, Chicago and Northwestern, and the Chicago, Burlington, and St. Joseph’s 
Railroads. Character and amount of domestic and foreign commerce not known. The 
prospective expansion of trade is ver¥ great. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property ?— 
A. Four million dollars. 

Q. What are the values of raw material produced; total values added to raw ma- 
terial by manufacture ?—A. Value of raw material not known. Value added to raw 
material by manufacture, $228,308. 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, in merchan- 
dising, invested in loans to General or State Governments, and municipal corpora- 
tions i Profits of capital employed in transportation, $330,000 ; merchandising, 
$125,000. 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers and sailors, &c¢?—A. One hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and 
range ?—A. Plattsmouth, county seat, is situated on sections 7, 12, 13, and 18, township 
12 north, ranges 13 and 14 east. 

Avoca is situated on section 38, township 10 north, range 12 east, 17 miles southwest 
from county seat. 

Center Valley is situated on section 5, township 10 north, range 12 east, 15 miles 
southwest from county seat. 

Eagle is situated on section 22, township 9 north, range 9 east, 30 miles southwest 
from county seat. 

Elmwood is situated on section 34, township 11 north, range 9 east, 23 miles southwest 
from county seat. ; 

Factoryville is situated on section 28, township 11 north, range 13 east, 13 miles 
south-southwest from county seat. 

Glendale is situated on section 19, township 12 north, range 12 east, 12 miles west 
from county seat. 

Greenwood is situated on section 32, township 12 north, range 9 east, 32 miles west 
from county seat. i 

Kenosha is situated on section 33, township 11 north, range 14 east, 11 miles south 
from county seat. 

Louisville is situated on section 15, township 12 north, range 11 east, 16 miles west 
from county seat. 

Mount Pleasant is situated on section 5, township 10 north, range 13 east, 10 miles 
south-southwest from county seat. 

Omaha Junction is situated on section 36, township 13 north, range 12 east, 8 miles 
north-northwest from county seat. 

Oreapolis is situated on section 6, township 12 north, range 14 east, 2 miles north 
from county seat. 

Rock Blufis is situated on sections 7, 12, 16, and 18, township 11 north, range 14 
east, 6 miles south from county seat. 

South Bend is situated on section 13, township 12 north, range 10 east, 20 miles 
west from county seat. 

Three Grove is situated on section 24, township 11 north, range 13 east, 8 miles south 
from county seat. 

Union is situated on section 13, township 10 north, range 13 east, 12 miles south from 
county seat. 
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Weeping Water is situated on sections 1 and 35, townships 10 and 11 north, range 11 
east, 18 miles southwest from county seat. | 
Eight Mile Grove is situated on section 1, township 11 north, range 12 east, 8 miles 


southwest from county seat. 
KE. A. KIRKPATRICK. 
CEDAR COUNTY. 


North boundary, Missouri River; east boundary, range line between ranges 3 and 4 
east, 6th principal meridian ; south boundary, township line between townships27 and 
28 north; west boundary, range line between ranges 1 and 2 west, 6th principal meri- 
dian. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation ?—A. Fifteen thousand, as near as 
can be got at. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop ?—A. Ten thousand acres or 
wheat, 3,000 acres of oats and barley, 1,000 acres of corn, and 1,000 of potatoes and 
vegetables. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre 2—A. Of wheat, 25 bushels ; 
oats, 65; barley, 45; corn, 50; and potatoes, 300. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each ?—A. Climate tem- 
perate and healthy, and good for raising any kind of stock; soil, rich, black earth, 
suitable to any kind of summer grain, as well as fruit trees and grape vines, and all 
kinds of vegetables. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments have been made. 

Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments have been made. 

Q. What isthe amount of wool produced, its value, and kind of sheep, &c.?—A. The 
amount produced is about 3,000 pounds; value, 25 cents per pound; sheep, mostly 
merino. 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised; cost and quantity per acre ?—A. No experi- 
ments have been made. : 

Q. What other fibrous productions ?—A. Various other productions. 

Q. What mineral productions ?—A. Chalk-stone, good for any purpose. 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel, and 
its cost, cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. Steam, and plenty of water-power ; 
fuel in abundance; wood, $2 per cord. No manufactures, except saw and grist mill. 

Q@. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, 
character and amount of domestic and foreign commerce, with the prospective expan- 
sion of local and general trade ?—A. Inviting ; Missouri River ; tri-weekly stage ; stock 
and grain. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property ?—A. Real 
estate, $800,000 ; personal property, $200,000. 

Q. What are the total values of raw material produced ; total values added to raw 
material by manufacture ?—(No answer returned.) 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation ; in mer- 
chandising ; invested in loans to General or State Governments, and municipal corpo- 
rations ?—A. Capital employed in transportation, none ; in merchandising, $40,000. 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers and sailors, &c ?—A. Clerks, about 
$100 per month ; officers, about $3 per day. 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and 
range ?—A. St. Helena, Elm Grove, Antelope Creek, and St. James. . 

P. C. NISSON. 


COLFAX COUNTY. 


North boundary, township line between townships 20 and 21; east boundary, range 

line between ranges 4 and 5 east, 6th principal meridian ; sonth boundary, Platte River ; 
_and west boundary, range line between ranges 1 and 2 east. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation ?—A. I am not prepared to give a 
correct amount of acres under cultivation in our county, as there has been a great deal 
of raw prairie broken this past summer, in different parts of the county, but from my 
judgment I should think there were about 14,000 or 18,000 acres. 

Q. Whas is the number of acres of each kind of crop ?—A. Wheat, 2,500 acres; corn, 
6,000 acres; oats, 2,000 acres; potatoes, 500 acres; beans, 50 acres; onions, 10 acres; 
rye, 200 acres; barley, 50 acres; the balance in melons, vegetables, &c. 
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Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre ?—A. Wheat, 20 bushels ; 
corn, 50 bushels; oats, 60 bushels; rye, 20 bushels; barley, 15 bushels; potatoes, 180 
bushels. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each ?—A. Climate and 
soil excellent for each article mentioned. Winters pleasant, with an occasional storm : 
summers hot, springs early, rain in proper quantities for farming. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments. 

Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experimenis have been 
-made ?—A. No experiments. 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, its value, and kind of sheep, &c.?—A. A few 
sheep introduced very lately; do not know anything about them; not over sixty in 
the county. 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost, and quantity per acre?—A. Flax, none 
raised in the county. 

Q. What other fibrous productions ?—A. No fibrous productions raised, although it 
is my opinion that we undoubtedly have the soil and climate for flax, &c. 

Q. What mineral productions ?—Q. Minerals, none yet discovered. 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel, and its 
cost, cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. Water-power on Shell Creek; is good ; 
two water grist mills in county; fuel, not plenty; wood, four feet long, $6 per cord; 
coal, $12 per ton. Beets could be raised in almost any desirable quantity, as they grow 
here with little work and attention. Sugar manufacture could be carried on here. 

Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, char- 
acter and amount of domestic and foreign commerce ?—A. Union Pacific Railroad. 
The prospective expansion of local trade is governed by the settling of the county, 
which is filling up rapidly. 

' Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property ?—A. As 

property, both real and personal, is rising rapidly, [cannot give you any correct answer. 
However, town lots 66 by 132, from $60 to $500, owing to locality. Improved land, 
near town, $50 per acre; raw prairie, $10 to $15; six miles or more, $4 50 to $7 per 
acre, gold. ; 

Q. What is the total value of raw material produced, total value added to raw ma- 
terial by manufacture ?—A. No manufactures. 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, in merchan- 
dising, invested in loans to General or State Governments, and municipal corporations ?— 
A. Profits of capital invested in merchandising about 100 per cent., probably more. 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers and sailors?—A. Telegraph opera- 
tors, ha per month; assistant telegraph operators, $75 per month; clerks, $40 per 
month. 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the section, 
township, and range ?—A. Schuyler, county seat of Colfax County; sections 14 and 15, 
township 17, range 2 east, 6th principal meridian. 

Richland, 7 miles west, on Union Pacific Railroad, on section 16, township 17, range 
2 east, 6th principal meridian. 


DIXON COUNTY. 


North boundary, Missouri River; east boundary, Missouri River and center of town- 
ships 27, 28, and 29 north, range 6 east, 6th principal meridian; south boundary, line 
between townships 26 and 27 north, and north boundary of Omaha reservation; west 
boundary, range line between ranges 4 and 5 east, 6th principal meridian. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation ?—A. Nine thousand five hundred 
and eighty-three acres. There was only about half that number under cultivation last 
year, and the prospect is that the same will be four times as high next year. Emigra- 
tion was as strong this season as in the ten years previous together. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop?—A. Wheat, about 6,187 acres; 
corn, 1,797 acres; potatces, &c., 1,599 acres. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre?—A. Wheat averages 25 
bushels per acre; corn, 45 bushels, and potatoes, 300 bushels. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each ?—A. Moderate cli- 
mate; first-rate soil for small grain; heavy, rich, lime subsoil; splendid soil for grapes 
and hops, the same are growing wild, plentifully. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been. 
made ?—A. I think the climate is not adapted to tea culture. No experiments have 
been made. 
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Q. What are the capacities for silk culture, whether any experiments have been 
made?—A. Good capacity for silk culture; mulberries grow abundantly wild, along 
the banks of the Missouri River. No experiments have been made. 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, value and kind of sheep, &e. ?—A. Wool- 
growing only commenced; started with a few Merino and Southdown. The country 
seems to be very well adapted to sheep on account of its having blufis, with rich pas- 
ture scattered around. Sheep bring now $4. 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost, and quantity per acre ?—A. Flax-raising 
has not been tried yet. I think it would be profitable. 

Q. What other fibrous productions ?-——A. Have no knowledge of there being any 
cultivated. 

Q. What mineral productions ?—A. Coal, but not explored. 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel, and its 
cost, cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. Water-power, good; high timber land, 
from $5 to $20 per acre; logs, $8 per 1,000 feet; wheat, 50 cents per bushel; barley, 50 
cents per bushel; coal and wood alongside of the Missouri River and creeks; great 
facilities for steam-power, coal and wood being plenty. 

Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, char- 
acter and amount of domestic and foreign commerce, with the prospective expansion 
of local and general trade?—A. Missouri River front; the most extensive shipping 
point being what is now known as Texas City, on the Dakota Territory side, and Long 
City, on this side of the river, a ferry-boat connecting both places, and the richest 
country surrounding the same near and far. These two points will have a great fu- 
ture, and command a big commerce and trade. Railroads are projected in every direc- 
tion through the country, and will open up our commerce with the neighborhood. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property 2—A. 
Probably $500,000. 

Q. What are the total values of raw material produced, total values added to raw 
material by manufacture ?—A. Value of raw material produced, $95,000; value added 
to same by manufacture, $47,500. 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, in mer- 
chandising, invested in loans to General or State Governments, and municipal corpora- 
tions?—A. Ageregate profits of capital employed in transportation not given; profits 
on merchandise, 100 per cent.; on loans to municipal corporations, 10 per cent. 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers, sailors, &c.?—A. Wages paid to 
mail carriers, $20 per month, and board; to farm hands, from $1 to $2 50 per day, and 
board. 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and 
range ?—A. Poncah, county seat; section 22, township 30, range 6 east, 6th principal 
meridian. 

Iona, northwest from Poncah, and 9 miles distant, in section 11, township 31, range 
5 east, 6th principal meridan. 

New Castle, 74 miles northwest from Poncah, in section 20, township 31, range 5 
east, 6th principal meridian. 

Long City, northeast 1} miles from Poncah, in section 11, township 30, range 6 east. 

W.a 


? 


County Clerk. 
FILLMORE AND CLAY COUNTIES. 


North boundary, line between townships 8 and 9 north; east boundary, 6th princi- 
pal meridian; south boundary, line between townships 4 and 5 north; west boundary, 
line between ranges 8 and 9 west. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation ?—A. One thousand acres. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop ?—A. About 400 acres of wheat, 
250 of oats, 150 of barley, 150 of corn; balance in potatoes, buckwheat, vegetables, &c. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre?—A. Wheat, 25 bushels; 


oats, 50 bushels; barley, 50 bushels; corn, 40 to 60 bushels; potatoes, 150 bushels ; 


buckwheat, 35 bushels; tobacco, 650 to 700 pounds; sorghum, 60 to 80 gallons; broom- 
corn, 700 to 800 pounds. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each 7—A. These coun- 
ties, situated as they are between the Blue Rivers, are well watered by numerous 
springs and rivulets, tributaries to the Blue Rivers, and are favored with an exceed- 
ingly genial and salubrious climate, peculiarly adapted to the profitable growth of the 
above-named crops. The soil is a rich vegetable mold, from 2 to 3 feet in depth, 
with just sand enough to keep it friable, warm, and quick. There are large quantities 
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of lime in the composition of the soil, also just enough salinous and alkaline qualities 
to enhance the growth of all cereals. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
tried ?—(No answer.) 

Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
tried ?—A. Cannot be surpassed. 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost, and quantity per acre ?—A. Good for flax. 

Q. What other fibrous productions ?—A. All would do well. 

Q. What mineral productions ?—(No answer.) 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel, and its 
cost, cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. These counties possess extensive manu- 
facturing facilities. Along the West Blue, Little Blue, Big Sandy Rivers, and the North 
Fork of Turkey Creek, there are several good water privileges. These rivers are all 
well wooded, which makes access to fuel convenient and cheap. When the railroad is 
completed coal of a superior quality can be procured for from $6 50 to $10 per ton. 

Q: What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, char- 
acter and amount of domestic and foreign commerce, with prospective expansion of 
local and general trade?—A. The lack of commercial facilities, natural or artificial 
means of communication, has prevented these counties from becoming as fully de- 
veloped as they otherwise would have been. Within the past six months the Burling- 
ton and Missouri River Railroad Company have proposed to run their line of road 
through, near the center of Fillmore, Clay, and Adams Counties, to Fort Kearny. This 
has given new life and energy to their present population, and caused a large amount 
of immigration. We are not only deprived of all commercial, but postal privileges. 
We have a population of nearly 500, and are obliged to go to adjoining counties for 
mail matter. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property ?7—A. 
The total value, on a gold basis, of real estate and personal property, separate from Gov- 
ernment, railroad, and school land, is about $42,000. 

The great want of these counties isa railroad, on which the pioneer settler can 
transport his goods and the materials of which his buildings must be constructed. 
Every train would bring civilization and comfort, and return laden with the products 
of the soil, stock, hogs, sheep, &c. This great want the energetic officers of the 
Burlington and Missouri River Railroad are exerting every effort to supply at the ear- 
liest possible date. This, with the other four roads aiming to connect with the Union 
Pacific Railroad at Fort Kearny, will give these counties all the railroad facilities 
that could be desired. 

With these railroad facilities, the constant influx of immigration, the genial climate, 
the almost unbounded grazing facilities, the inexhaustible richness of the soil, the ex- 
tensive resources for manufacture, must inevitably create an expansion of local and 
general trade, unprecedented in the annals of American history, and in less than five 
years place Fillmore and Clay Counties at the head of the list in Nebraska. 

L. R. WARNER. 


HALL COUNTY. 


North boundary, line between townships 16 and 17 north; east boundary, line be- 
tween ranges 8 and 9 west, 6th principal meridian; south boundary, Platte River; west 
boundary, line between ranges 11 and 12 west, 6th principal meridian. 

@. What is the number of acres under cultivation ?7—A. About 16,000 acres. 

@. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop?—A. Five thousand acres of 
oats, 2,000 of wheat, 6,000 of corn, 2,000 of barley, 500 of potatoes, and 500 of vegetables. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre?—A. Beets, 300 bushels 
per acre; corn, 50 bushels; wheat, 20 bushels; bariey, 35 bushels; buckwheat, 45 
bushels; oats, 50 bushels; potatoes, 200 bushels. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each ?—A. Climate, very 
healthy; soil, sandy loam—partly clay subsoil, especially adapted to corn, oats, barley, 
wheat, and vegetables in general, and very productive. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. Has not been tried yet; probably too cold in winter. 

_ Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. Not adapted to this country; have been no experiments here; might do. 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, its value, and kind of sheep, &c.?—A. 
Cannot be surpassed ; sheep do fine on our land ; number of sheep, 2,000; wool produced, 
7,000 pounds; good hardy kind; wool long, of very good quality, and bringing second 
highest price in eastern markets. 

@. What is the amount of flax raised, cost, and quantity per acre?—A. Has been 
tried in small quantities, and is bound to be a leading article with our farmers. 

Q. What other fibrous productions ?7—A. Good show for hemp and flax. 
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Q. What mineral productions ?—A. None. 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel, and 
its cost, cost of raw material for manufacture?—A. Three good streams for water- 
power; coal from Union Pacific Railroad, in Wyoming; wood on banks of stream; cost 
of former, $8 per ton; latter, $5 and $6 per cord; wheat, 40 to 60 cents; corn, 35 to 
50 cents; buckwheat, $1 and $1 50; barley, 50 and 75 cents; sugar beet, 25 and 30 
cents, present price; can be raised in quantities at 10 cents. ‘ 

Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, 
character and amount of domestic and foreign commerce, with prospective expansion 
of local and general trade ?—A. Commercial facilities good, by Union Pacifie Railroad ; 
artificial communication, Union Pacific Railroad; good roads; domestic trade only, and 
good and expanding yearly by 50 per cent. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property ?—A. 
Total value of real estate and personal property, $3,000,000. 

Q. What is: the total value of raw material produced; total value added to raw 
material by mannfacture ?—A. Raw material produced, $500,000 ; manufacture, $75,000. 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation,-in mer- 
chandising, invested in loans to General or State Governments, and municipal corpora- 
tions ?—A. In transportation, Union Pacific Railroad; in merchandising, 20 per cent. ; 
in municipal eorporations, $15,000. 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers and sailors, &c.?—A. Clerks’ wages 
per month, $45; messengers’, $90; conductors’, $80; brakemen, $70. 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and 
range ?7—A. Grand Island Station, county seat. 

Pawnee Station. 

Wood River Station. 

Grand Island, sections 15 and 16, township 11 north, range 9 west. 

Pawnee, west of county seat 8 miles, in sections 5 and 6, township 10 north, range 10 
west. 

Wood River, 18 miles west of county seat, in section 33, township 10 north, range 12 
west. 

JOHN WALLICHS. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY. 


North boundary, township line between township 4 and 5 north; east boundary 
range line between ranges 4 and 5 east, 6th principal meridian, and Otoe Reservation 
south boundary, base line, and Otoe Reservation; west boundary, range line between 
ranges 4 and 5 west, 6th principal meridian. ; 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation ?—A. The number of acres under 
cultivation, as near as can be estimated, is 12,000 acres. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop?—A. Wheat, 5,000 acres; corn, 
5,000 acres; oats, 1,200 acres; barley, 400 acres; potatoes and other crops, 400 acres. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre?—A. Wheat, 28 bushels; 
corn, 60 bushels; oats, 50 bushels; barley, 40 bushels; other crops, 300 bushels. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &¢c., suitable to each ?—A. Climate, 
suitable for the production of all kinds of small grain and every other crop raised in 
the same latitude. Where good practical farming and deep plowing is done, there is 
no surer county for crops. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments have as yet been made. 

Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments made; but mulberry grows well. 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, its value, and kind of sheep, &c.?—A. 
This climate is excellent for sheep; all that have been brought into the county do ex- 
ceedingly well. The kinds are mixed; but all kinds improve from what they are when 
first brought to this county, and yield a good, healthy fleece. Not many as yet in the 
county. Cannot give any correct statement as to value of crop of wool. 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost, and quantity per acre?—A. No flax 


raised; presume it would do well, as everything else that has been planted does well. — 


Q. What other fibrous productions ?—A. No fibrous productions raised. 

Q. What mineral productions?—A. The county abounds in iron ore of the richest 
quality; immense deposits of the purest gypsum, or plaster of Paris, in inexhaustible 
quantities; and it is asserted that large deposits of stone coal abound in various local- 
ities, but as wood is plenty, no banks have been as yet successfully worked; but indi- 
cations of coal crop out of the bank, in many places, of a good quality; water lime, in 
tke bottom of the Little Blue, in immense quantities, with the finest qualities of build- 
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ing stone of the blue and magnesian limestone; also fine brown sandstone; potters’ 
clay, of ‘the finest and purest quality, for the manufacture of iron-stone china, near 
Marker’s mill, on Rose Creek. 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel, and its 
cost, cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. The Little Blue, which traverses the 
entire length of our county, 48 miles, affords facilities for manufacturing second te 
none west of the Missouri River, as it runs over a smooth and solid rock, with a fall of 
about 7 feet to the mile, affording plenty of water at all seasons of the year, for driving 
machinery of, at least, 1,000 horse-power; good hard wood, of easy access, worth $3 
and $3 50 per cord, delivered; soft wood, $2 50 per cord. Cost of raw material: This 
county is susceptible of producing the raw material for the manufacture of paper, 
woolen fabrics, iron, flour, and wooden wares at low estimates. 

Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, 
character and amount of domestic and foreign commerce, with prospective expansion 
of local and general trade?—A. Commercial facilities: We are very favorably located, 
as our county is destined soon to be penetrated by three railroads—the St. Joseph and 
Denver City, and Central Branch Union Pacific, leading through our county, east and 
west, and the Omaha and Southwestern, north and south. Commerce consists of gen- 
eral merchandising, buying and selling cattle, horses, hogs, and grain. The prospective 
expansion is glorious and bright, and exceeds any other portion of the frontier. ‘The 
star of empire” seems to rest over us. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property ?7—A. 
Real and personal property, $750,000. 

Q. What is the total value of raw material produced; total value added to raw 
material by manufacture ?—A. Value of raw material produced, $220,000; total value 
added to raw material by manufacture, $6,000. 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, in mer- 
chandising, invested in loans to General or State Governments and municipal corpora- 
a ?—A. Ageregate profits of capital employed in transportation and merchandising, 

10,000. 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers, and sailors, &c.?—A. Aggregate 
amount paid clerks and professional men, $6,000. 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and 
range ?—A. The names of the towns in the county are— 

Jenkins’s Mills, in section 19, township 1 north, range 4 east, of 6th principal 
meridian. 

Fairburg, section 15, township 2 north, range 2 east, of 6th principal meridian. 

Meridian, sections 18 and 19, township 3 north, range 1 east, of 6th principal meridian. 

Hebron, section 6, township 2 north, range 2 west, of 6th principal meridian. 

Kiawa, section 15, township 3 north, range 4 west, of 6th principal meridian. 

County seat not yet located. 

D. C. JENKINS. 


JOHNSON COUNTY. 


North boundary, line between townships 6 and 7 north; east boundary, center of 
range 12 east, 6th principal meridian; south boundary, line between townships 3 and 4 
north; west boundary, guide meridian east. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation?—A. This county is 18 by 21 
miles, and contains about 150,000 acres of deeded land; the balance is homesteads. 
About 50,000 acres under cultivation. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop?—A. Wheat, 25,000 acres; 
corn, 15,000 acres; oats, barley, potatoes, &c., 10,000 acres. These several amounts are 
estimated from the best information at my disposal. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre ?—A. For the past twelve 
years Johnson County wheat crop has averaged 22 bushels per acre; corn, 50 bushels ; 
oats, 40 bushels; potatoes, 200 bushels; white beans, 40 bushels; peas, 40 bushels; 
buckwheat, but little raised; Hungarian grass, 3 tons per acre; rye, 35 bushels; bar- 
ley, 40 bushels. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each?—A. Climate 
good; at times rather dry, but usually sufficient rain to make good crops. Soil is 
rather heavier than the river counties, and better adapted to wheat, but of such a 
diversified character that parts are adapted to all the staple productions of this west- 
ern county. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made?—A. No experiments have been made in this county in tea culture; consequently 
her capacities are not known. 
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Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments have been tried in this county in silk culture; consequently 
no reports. 

Q. ‘What is the amount of wool produced, its value and kind of sheep?—A. There 
are but few sheep kept in this county; not half that was here five years ago. This 
county is well adapted to sheep, and I am at a loss to know why more are not kept; 
probably because the prices of cattle have ruled high for many years, and farmers 
have turned their attention to cattle and horses, and let sheep go. Johnson County is 
second to no other in this State for stock-raising. The immense pasturage along the 
Nemahas and their tributaries is where the drovers find the fat stock. 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost and quantity per acre?—A. There has 
never been any flax raised in Johnson County, but we have lands well adapted to its 
culture. 

Q. What other fibrous productions ?—A. No report. 

Q. What mineral productions ?—A. At Tecumseh, the county seat of Johnson County, 
we have coal mines in successful operation, where an amount sufficient to supply 
all demands is furnished at 20 to 25 cents per bushel. The quality is good, and the 
quantity is supposed to be inexhaustible. Building rock is found here in beds and 
ledges, easy of access and of good quality. 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water power, convenient access to fuel, and its 
cost; cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. Facilities for manufacturing are not 
easily found in this State. We have the Great Nemeha River, running through the 
center of the county, furnishing water-power in great abundance for mills of all kinds. 
There are already three excellent grist-mills on this stream inside the limits of our 
county, and room for a dozen more; also, we have the North Branch of the Little Ne- 
meha, a lovely stream, clear as crystal, narrow but deep, and affording sufficient power 
for mills of any kind. These streams are belted with timber, principally hard wood. 

Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, char- 
acter and amount of domestic and foreign commerce ?—A. Our commercial facilities 
are very poor at present, but we expect two railroads to be constructed through this 
county within two years at least. The principal commodities for shipment to and 
from this county are, first, general merchandise, such as is sold in all agricultural re- 
gions, machinery of all kinds used by agriculturists, machinery for mills, &c. The 
exports are cattle, hogs, wheat, corn, oats, barley, potatoes, &c., and each of these 
classes at the rate of 30 per cent. yearly. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property ?—A. 
From the best information at hand we would consider $2,000,000 a very fair estimate. 

Q. What is the total value of raw material produced, total value added to raw ma- 
terial by manufacture?—A. Manufacturing is in its infancy, but can safely put it down 
at $50,000 per annum. 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, merchan- 
dising, invested in loans to General or State Governments and municipal corpora- 
tions?—A. On capital employed in various ways can be safely estimated at 30 per 
cent. per annum. 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers, sailors, &c.—A. Average amount 
paid in salaries to professional men and others, $2,000 per annum. 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and 
ee ey ?—A. Tecumseh, our county seat, is situated on section 28, township 5, range 

east. 

Vesta is situated on section 31, township 5, range 10. 

Sterling is situated on section 26, township 6, range 9. 

Helena is situated on section 7, township 6, range 11. 

Helena is 10 miles north and 1 mile west of Tecumseh. 

Vesta is 7 miles west and half a mile south of county seat. 

Sterling is 12 miles northwest of county seat. 

C. WOODLEY, 
County Clerk. 
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KEARNY COUNTY. 


North boundary, Platte River and Fort Kearny military reservation; east boundary, 
line between ranges 11 and 12; south boundary, line between townships 4 and 5 north ; 
west boundary, second guide meridian west. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation ?—A. The acreage under cultiva- 
tion is at the present time not over 100 acres. Settlers have not come in the county 
yet. Those who have planted are the old residents, who formerly lived by ranching, 
&c., and the gardens planted by the troops at. Fort Kearney. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop?—A. No estimate has been made 
of the average of various crops; but from inquiries made and from my own observa- 
tions, I judge that corn will average 50 bushels; wheat, 40; oats, 60; potatoes, 200. Of 
vegetables I raised last year, on common prairie sod, beets weighing 7 pounds; cauli- 
flowers, 11 pounds; carrots, 2 feet long and 4 inches thick at the thickest end, and 
tomatoes, squashes, turnips, parsnips, cabbage, onions, &c., of a very large size and fine 
quality. My young trees are doing well, such as cottonwood, ash, elm, cedar, larch, 
walnut, hickory, pine, fir, spruce, locust, maple, and others. Peaches, apples, pears, 
grapes, blackberries, strawberries, are all doing finely, but not old enough to show 
products yet. 

- Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre 7—A. Answered in question 
No. 2. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each ?—A. The climate 
is in every way favorable to the various grains, vegetables, fruits, &c., raised here. 
The average seasons are sufficiently moist for all purposes of agriculture and horticul- 
ture. The soil excellent; it is a light, friable, sandy loam, just sufficiently clayey to 
bake a little on top in dry weather, and keep the moisture from evaporating too freely. 
The soil stands drought well. Some seasons we have had considerable dry weather, 
but the hay crop and small grain crop here never failed. It is very rare that we have 
extraordinarily dry weather. i have lived here fourteen years, and am perfectly satis- 
fied with soil and climate, 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made?—A. No experiments have been made in tea culture; but I think the soil and 
climate quite favorable for it. We do not intend to send to China and Japan for tea 
when we can raise it at a small cost in Nebraska. We can get the Chinese here toler- 
ably cheap to do the work, if we cannot get other labor for the work. But many 
farmers will have their own tea patches, and Chinamen can cut wood or do something 
else. 

Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments have been made in silk culture. Believe the mulberry will 
grow finely here; but do not know what effect the winter would have on the silk- 
worms. Am inclined to think silk culture could be successfully carried on. The 
subject only wants experiment and application. 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, its value, and kind of sheep, &c.?—A. No 
wool produced yet. There are a few lambs in the county at present for soldiers’ Fourth 
of July dinners, and that is all. The best grazing for them in the world. There is 
just as much chance for 6,000,000 sheep to graze in Kearney County as there is for the 
six individual lambs that at present run around Fort Kearney. The Platte Valley 
affords excellent facilities for wool-producing. 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost and quantity per acre ?—A. No flax raised 
here at present. Wild flax grows on the islands of the Platte, and the soil of Kearney 
County is undoubtedly in every way favorable to its profitable cultivation. All we need 
is flax planters and the manufacturers. The land lies idle, awaiting the busy hand of 
man to bring forth millions of dollars’ worth of wealth for the people. 

Q. What other fibrous productions?—A. The common hemp grows wild here, and 
would pay for cultivation; but none is cultivated. 

Q. What mineral productions ?—A. No minerals have yet been developed in Kearney 
County; but coal, stone, and other minerals are believed to abound in the south and 
west parts of Kearney County, on the Republican River. We have a marly clay here, 
that mostly underlies the surface soil, that is excellent for building purposes. 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel, and its 
cost; cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. What the profitable facilities are for 
manufacture I could not say at present; time and future developments will show that. 
I believe the water of the Platte could be made serviceable for mills, and also the 
waters of the Republican and its tributaries. Coal at present can be delivered at Fort 
Kearney for $15 per ton; at Kearney Station, Union Pacific Railroad, for about $9 per 
ton. Wood is about $7 per cord at Kearney Station; at Fort Kearney, $11. Wood can 
be cut on the islands of the Platte, off the military reservation, and on the streams 
between the Platte and Republican Rivers. 

Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, and 
amount of foreign and domestic commerce, with the prospective expansion of local and 
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general trade?—A. Commercial facilities are very favorable. Fort Kearney receives 
daily mail from the east and west, and supplied also by the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company’s Express. Freight is supplied by the Union Pacific Railroad. Early in 1871 
other facilities will be afforded by the completion of the Burlington and Missouri Rail- 
road and the St. Joseph and Denver Railroad to Fort Kearney. As soon asthe national 
capital is located at Kearney, will make the Platte River navigable for improved boats, 
and run a canal from Kearney to headwaters of Little Blue, thereby giving excellent 
facilities. Prospective expansion of general and local trade is great. Expect to have 
a city of a million people on the Fort Kearney military reservation within ten years 
from the sitting of the first Congress. Much of the Ten-mile City’s trade will be with 
Plattsmouth, as will also the trade of the numerous settlements and cities that will 
spring up around. The removal of the national capital to the Fort Kearney military 
reservation would be the great impetus to start this wilderness of productive plains 
into life and activity, and put wealth into the hands of the business men of Platts- 
mouth, and be a blessing to the republic at large. The prospective expansion is truly 
oreat. 

" Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property ?—A. 
Kearney County is not of much gold value at present. Real estate and personal prop- 
erty, exclusive of Government property, would perhaps amount to about $20000. 

Q. What are the total values of raw material produced, total values added to raw 
material by manufacture ?—A. Not estimated. 

@. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, in mer- 
chandising, invested in loans to General and State Governments and municipal corpo- 
rations ?—A. Not estimated; very small. 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers, sailors, &c.?—A. Not estimated; but 
a small amount. 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and 
range ?—A. Fort Kearney, on military reservation. Kearney City has lost its title, and 
is in hands of squatters. As soon as the Burlington and Missouri Railroad brings us 
people to settle, we will soon have towns. At present, in fact, we have none. 

M. H. SYDENHAM. 


LINCOLN COUNTY. 


North boundary, south bank of North Platte and middle of main channel of main 
Platte River; east boundary, second guide meridian west; south boundary, base 
line; west boundary, from point on base line three miles west of corner to ranges 25 
and 26 on base line north, to south bank of North Platte River. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation ?—A. One thousand acres under 
cultivation. We have not previous to this year, owing to the Indian troubles, felt 
justified in scattering out on to farms. Our land was not townshipped until late last 
fall, and it is not yet fully subdivided, and none could tell previous to the survey 
whether they were settling on United States or railroad lands; but the lands are now 
being taken up rapidly. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop ?—A. Six hundred acres of oats, 
100 of barley, 300 of corn, vegetables, and gardens. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre?—A. Previous years only 
oats, 60 bushels to the acre. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each ?—A. None espe- 
cially adapted to cereals and vegetables. Corn does about as well as in Northern Penn- 
sylvania. Soil a rich loam, with clay subsoil and some little sand blown from the bed 
of the Platte River. We are, toward fall, or from the Ist of August, affected by dry 
weather, yet there is an area, of 60 miles by about 7 miles, of Platte Valley plain that 
can be irrigated from the Platte at an expense of less than $10 for every 160 acres, as 
we have previously actual experiments. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. The blufis on either side of the Platte bottom, or plain, rise from 200 to 300 
feet, and are cut up into cafions, and are composed of a fine clay, without a particle of 
sand and but little water, and produces splendid grass and much cedar, ash, box elder, 
and other timbers, and they are thought by some to resemble much the bluffs that the 
finer teas are grown on in China. I think they are well adapted to grape culture, as 
they grow wild in abundance. No experiments have been made in tea culture. 

Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made?—A, No experiments have been made with the mulberry, though cottonwood 
grows splendidly when protected from fires. 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, .its value, and kind of sheep, &c. ?—A. Guy 
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C. Barton has seven Cashmere goats, doing finely. There are probably 300 common 
Middle State sheep, and probably 5,000 Mexican sheep, in the county. 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost and quantity per acre ?—A. None raised. 

Q. What other fibrous productions ?—A. None raised. 7 

Q. What mineral productions ?—A. None known. 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel, and its 
cost, cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. Cost of fuel, from $2 to $8. No water 
privileges. No material for manufacture excepting wool, and cost regulated by eastern 
markets, deducting freight. 

Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication ; 
character and amount of foreign and domestic commerce, with the prospective expan- 
sion of local and general trade?—A. Union Pacific Railroad runs through the county, 
and we expect to be supplied with the Burlington and Missouri. There are usually 
about 800 troops in the county, who are supplied from eastern markets, and a popula- 
tion of about 1,500; railroad men, farmers, and stock-raisers, have been supplied hereto- 
fore with everthing that a wide-awake American needs for a living. 

Q. What-is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property 7—A. The 
Union Pacific Railroad Company have heretofore been assessed at about $4,000,000, and 
citizens at $2,000,000, consisting, the latter in about $150,000 buildings and the balance 
personalty. And there is about $1,860,000 worth of land, principally not under culti- 
vation. 

Q. What are the total values of raw material produced, total value added to raw 
material by manufacture ?—A. Crops, $10,000 ; beef, $75,000. 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, in mer- 
chandising, invested in loans to General and State Governments and municipal cor- 
porations ?—A. Transportation, if a correct return was made by Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, about 50 per cent.; merchandise, 50 per cent. ; none in loans. 

Q@. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers, sailors, &c.?—A. Professional men, 
$20,000; clerks, $15,000; messengers, $4,000; conductors, $15,000; brakemen, engineers, 
and firemen, $30,000; officers, $10,000. 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township and 
range ?—A. Cottonwood Springs, 18 miles east from North Platte, the county seat. 

North Platte, county seat and terminus of first grand division of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. Also, Fort McPherson, a six-company post, at Cottonwood Springs. 

Our county is not fully subdivided. 

B. I. HINMAN. 


LWEAU QUI COURT COUNTY. 


North boundary, Missouri and Niobrara Rivers; east boundary, range line between 
ranges 1 and 2 west, 6th principal meridian; south boundary, township line between 
townships 28 and 29 north; west boundary, range line between ranges 8 and 9 west, 
6th principal meridian. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation ?—A. Eight hundred acres under 
cultivation. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop?—A. Potatoes, 25 acres; beets, 
5 acres; rutabagas, 10 acres; peas, 20 acres ; oats, 100 acres; barley, 10 acres; orchards, 
5 acres; wheat, 400 acres; corn, 225 acres. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre?—A. Wheat, 334 bushels ; 
barley, 40 bushels; oats, 60 bushels; peas, 22 bushels; corn, 20 bushels; beets, average 
weight 15 pounds each; rutabagas, very fine. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each ?—A. Climate salu- 
brious; well adapted to wheat and all other cereals. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—(No answer returned.) 

Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—(No answer returned. ) 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, its value, and kind of sheep ?—A. Quan- 
tity small; quality extra; mixed. 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost and quantity per acre ?—(No answer.) 

Q. What other fibrous productions ?—(No answer.) 

Q. What mineral productions ?—(No answer.) 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel, and its 
cost; cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. Verdigris Creek; splendid water 
privilege; timber convenient; coal in small quantities. Bazel Creek; good water- 
power ; good land—prairie, $4 per acre; timber, $6 per acre. 
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-Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, 
character and amount of domestic and foreign commerce ?—A. Missouri River. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property ?—(No 
answer. 

Q. What is the total value of raw material produced, total value added to raw 
material by manufacture ?—(No answer. ) 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, merchan- 
dising, invested in loans to General or State Governments and municipal corporations ?— 
(No answer.) 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers and sailors?—A. Carpenters, $3; 
masons, $3 per day. 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and 
range ?—A. Niobrara, county seat; located on lots one and two, and the southeast $ of 
section 10, and the north 4 of northeast 4 section 15, all in township 32 north, range 6 
west, 6th principal meridian. 

HENRY STURGESS, ; 
County Clerk. 


MADISON COUNTY. 


North boundary, line between townships 24 and 25; east boundary, 6th principal 
meridian; south boundary, line between townships 20 and 21; west boundary, line 
between ranges 4 and 5 west. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation ?—A. There are about 15,000 acres 
in the county that might be considered in cultivation, but a good portion of that has 
only been broken up the present season, and has not been planted in anything but sod 
corn, which looks well for the time of year, and will, if seasonable, make from 20 to 
30 bushels per acre. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop?—A. There are about 5,000 
acres of wheat, 2,000 of oats, 1,500 of old ground corn, 200 of barley, 100 cf rye, 100 of 
potatoes, and about 100 of sorghum, turnips, and other small vegetables. And of the 
new land broken up the present season, there are about 4,000 acres in sod corn, and 
about 3,000 not planted in anything. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre?—A. Wheat will average 
from 25 to 30 bushels per acre; oats, from 50 to 75; corn, well cultivated, from 40 to 
50; potatoes, from 150 to 200; barley, from 50 to 75; rye, from 15 to 20; sod corn, from 
10 to 40. Sorghum grows and yields exceedingly well, but I can form but a poor idea 
of the amount that might be raised to the acre. The world can’t beat us for turnips, 
beets, carrots, and parsnips. 

Q. What are the conditions,of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each ?—A. The climate 
is very mild, except an occasional snow-storm in winter; generally about rain enough 
in the spring and summer to make the crops grow well. Better adapted to the raising 
of wheat, oats, barley, and potatoes, and all other root crops, than anything else. Corn 
and he are considered the most uncertain crop of anything that has been tried in the 
county. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made?—A. There have been no experiments in tea-raising tried in this county ; cannot 
tell how it would grow, but think it might do well. 

@. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. There have been no experiments tried in silk culture; can see no reason 
why it might not be made a success. 

A. What is the amount of wool produced, value, kind of sheep, &c.?—A. There have 
been no sheep introduced in the county, except the common domestic sheep. Almost 
every farmer has a few. Wool-growing has not been tried as a business, but sheep do 
very well here; will live on the wild grass winter as well as summer, and can’t be beat 
in the United States for producing wool. 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost, and quantity per acre?—A. Flax-raising 
has not been tried, except in very small quantities; can’t find out anything very accu- 
rate in regard to the cost of tillage and quantity produced per acre; but what little I 
ay seen growing looks well, and I am satisfied that it will do well here if given a fair 

rial. 

Q. What other fibrous productions ?—A. There has been very little experimenting in 
any other fibrous production except those already enumerated ; think almost any fibrous 
production adapted to a northern climate will do well here. 

Q. What mineral productions ?—A. No experiments have been tried yet, and nothing 
of any kind of mineral yet found to exist. 

Q. What are the facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel 
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and its cost, cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. The water-power is very good 
in this county. The Elkhorn River runs through the entire length of the county from 
west to east, and will admit of a dam every three miles, and will afford water sufficient 
to run all the machinery that can be attached. The North Fork runs 9 miles through 
the county, and has one large flouring and saw mill on it and will admit of two more. 
Battle Creek runs about 15 miles through the county and will furnish a good site for 
about two mills. Union Creek runs about 20 miles through the county, and is suscepti 
ble of about three or four dams, and large enough to run any kind of machinery. 
Plenty of timber; wood is worth about $2 per cord in the rick. 

Q. What are the commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communica- 
tion, character and amount of domestic and foreign commerce, with the prospective 
expansion of local and general trade ?—A. Commercial facilities, both natural and arti- 
ficial, are at present very poor. At present there is little business being done, except 
farming. There are but two stores in the county, and they have to draw their goods 
with teams a distance of 45 miles. The prospects for a railroad from Fremont up the 
Elkhorn Valley, via the Niobrara, up the Missouri Valley are very flattering ; also some 
hope of another from Sioux City, lowa, to Columbus, Nebraska. Prospective expan 

sion of local trade very good. Better times in the future hoped for. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property ?—A. The 
personal and real property was assessed last spring at about its true value in gold, and 
amounted then to $143,300; but from the best information I can get now, $300,000 wilt 
be about the actual total value of all the property in the county on a gold basis. 

Q. What is the total value of raw material produced, total value added to raw mate- 
rial by manufacture ?—A. There is no raw material produced for manufacture in the 
county, and no manufactories in the county to add to the value of any raw material that 
might be raised. 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, in merchan- 
dising, invested in loans to General or State Governments, and municipal corpora- 
tions?—A. There is no capital employed in transportation. There are about $10,000 
invested in merchandise, and from the way goods are sold here and elsewhere, the ag- 
gregate profits must be about 40 per cent. There is nothing invested in General or 
State Government loans or to municipal corporations. 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers, and sailors, &c.?—A. The aggregate 
amount of money paid in salaries and wages to professional men, clerks, officers, &c., 
is about $1,000 a year. 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and 
range?—A. The name of our county seat is Norfolk, situated in the southeast 
quarter of section 22, in township 24 north of range 1 west of the 6th principal 
meridian. 

Madison is another town just a little more than 14 miles distant from the county seat 
in a southerly direction, located on section 32, in township 22 north of range 1 west. 

No other towns or villages in the county; each of the two have a post office and a 
weekly mail to each, with orders for that to Norfolk to be doubled from the 1st of July. 

S. H. THATCHER, 
County Clerk. 


OTOE COUNTY. 


North boundary, line between townships 9 and 10 north; east boundary, Missouri 
River; south boundary, line between townships 6 and 7 north; west boundary, guide 
meridian east. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation?—A. We have about 12,000 acres. 
under cultivation. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop?—A. About 5,000 acres in corn, 
3,000 in wheat, 1,500 in oats, 1,500 in barley and rye, and 1,000 in other crops. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre?—A. Corn, about 40 bushels 
per acre; wheat, 20; oats, 35; barley, 30; rye, 25; potatoes, 300. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each?—A. The climate 
is well adapted to the production of such grains as are mentioned in No. 3, and seems 
especially favorable to producing all kinds of vegetables known to this latitude. The 
soil is deep and rich, no manuring of any kind being necessary. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made?—A. It is argued by those who have experimented elsewhere, and examined our 
soil, that tea can be successfully cultivated, but no experiments have been made. 

Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments have been made in silk culture, The mulberry grows spon- 
taneously, and the worm can no doubt be raised very successfully, but the country has 
not advanced sufficiently to engage in such pursuits. 
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Q. What is the amount of wool produced, its value, kind of sheep, &c.?—A. About 
100,000 pounds are produced annually; principally of the Merino sheep. The soil, 
climate, and every natural surrounding are favorable to wool-growing. Some diseases 
are known among sheep, but less than in most of the States. Old sheep-raisers from 
other and older States regard this as preéminently a wool-growing country. 

@. What is the amount of flax raised, cost, and quantity per acre?—A. Little flax is 
produced, and but few experiments have been tried. 

* Q. What other fibrous productions ?—(No answer.) 

Q. What mineral productions ?—A. Coal in small quantities has been discovered. 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel, and its 
cost, cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. Fuel for mannfacturing is necessarily 
brought from other States. We have good water-power for flouring-mills and similar 
purposes. Cost of raw material would be wholly speculative. 

Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, char- 
acter and amount of foreign and domestic commerce, with the prospective expansion 
of local and general trade?—A. We have a practical terminus of four railroads to the 
north, south, and east; a railroad in course of construction to the west, 10 miles com- 
pleted, and others in contemplation. The Missouri River washes our entire eastern 
border, and is navigated by a large class of steamboats. No figures can be conveniently 
ebtained as to amount. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property ?—A. 
Assessed valuation nearly $5,000,000; actual value in gold not less than $6,000,000. 

Q@. What is the total value of raw material produced, total values added to raw 
material by manufacture ?—A. No figures. 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, in merchan- 
dising; invested in loans to General or State Governments and municipal corpora- 
tions ?—A. No figures attainable. 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers, and sailors, &c.?—A. Cannot ap- 
proximate it. 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and 
Eee ?—A. No towns of importance in the county, except the county seat, Nebraska 

ity. 


W. H. He WATS. 
PAWNEE COUNTY. 


North boundary, township line between townships 3 and 4 north; east boundary, 
range line between ranges 12 and 13 east, 6th principal meridian; south boundary, base 
line; west boundary, guide meridian east. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation ?—A. About 50,000 acres. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop?—A. Wheat, 15,000 acres ; corn, 
15,000 acres; oats and other small grain, 10,000 acres; and 10,000 acres of potatoes, 
erchard grass, sorghum, &c. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre ?—A. Wheat, 20 bushels; 
corn, 45 bushels; oats, 65 bushels ; buckwheat, 18 bushels; grass, 3 tons; potatoes, 75 
vushels; sorghum, 100 gallons. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each?—A. Climate, 
moderate ; spring, inclined to wet weather, not, however, to the inconvenience of the 
farmer ; fall, rather more dry—the most agreeable and beautiful weather imaginable; 
winter, moderate, about four months in duration. Winter wheat does splendidly ; in 
fact the climate and soil (which is rich black loam, with a slight admixture of sand) 
are admirably ‘adapted to all the foregoing grains and vegetables, as well as most kinds | 
of fruits common to the temperate zone, such as apples, peaches, grapes, strawber- 
ries, &e. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments have been made. I cannot see, however, why, considering 
soil, climate, &c., it may not produce this article to a satisfactory result. 

Q. What are the eapacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments have been made. 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, its value, and kind of sheep 2?—A. Though 
the experiments have not been extensive, the results have been satisfactory. I have 
no means at hand of arriving at any definite amount produced. Other more lucrative 
employments have crowded this pursuit back. At present it holds no very prominent 
place among the vocations of our citizens. Both fine and coarse wool have been tried 
with profit. 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost and quantity per acre?—A. But few ex- 
periments have been made in flax or other fibrous productions. 
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Q. What other fibrous productions ?—(No answer returned.) 

Q. What mineral productions ?—A. No mineral resources have as yet been developed, 
except stone coal, which is found in such quantities, in veins near the surface, as to sup- 
ply the demand for 100 miles distant. 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel and its 
cost, cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. Facilities for manufacturing are ex- 
cellent ; water-power in abundance; fuel cheap and convenient of access. 

Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, char- 
acter and amount of domestic and foreign commerce ?—A. Our commercial facilities 
will soon be greatly enhanced by the completion of the Burlington and Southwestern 
Railway to Pawnee City, which will be accomplished before the 1st of August, 1871; 
and with a road from St. Joseph, Missouri, to Lincoln, Nebraska, running by Pawnee 
City, which is already projected, the prospect for the general expansion of general and 
local trade is very flattering. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property ?—A. 
Total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property in Pawnee County is 
$1,000,000. 

Q. What is the total value of raw material produced, total value added to raw ma- 
terial by manufacture ?—A. Total value of raw material produced, $100, 000. 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, merchan- 
dising, invested in loans to General or State Governments and municipal corporations ? 
—A. Value of capital employed in the various branches of business is $110, 000. 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers, and sailors?—A. Paid for salaries, 
$25,000. 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and 
range?—A. Pawnee City, county seat; besides this we have no other town in the 
county. 

J. L. EDWARDS. 


PLATTE COUNTY. 


North boundary, line between townships 20 and 21 north; east boundary, line be- 
tween ranges | and 2 east, 6th principal meridian ; south boundary, Platte River, line be- 
tween townships 16 and 17 north, and Pawnee reservation ; west boundary, Pawnee 
reservation and line between ranges 4 and 5 west, 6th principal meridian. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation ?—A. There are 60,594. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop?—A. Fourteen thousand in 
wheat, 15,000 in oats, 18,000 in corn, 400 in barley, 100 in rye, 50 in buckwheat, 800 in 
potatoes, 50 in beans, 12,000 in trees, 100 in fruit trees, 20 in melons, 20 in small fruits, 
50 in peas, 2 in flax, 2 in hemp. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre ?—A. Wheat, per acre, 20 
bushels; oats, 36; corn, 40; barley, 10; rye, 25; buckwheat, 10; potatoes, 150; beans, 
20; peas, 10. 

Q. What is the condition of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each ?— A. Cool in winter, 
but everything to be desired in or during the cropping season, with a tendency to 
drought during April and May; ordinarily, rain sufficient in June favorable to the growth 
of cereals. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. Don’t know. 

Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. Do not know. 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, its value, and kind of sheep, &c.?—A. But 
few sheep here, and they of the common herd do well. 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost, and quantity per acre ?—A. The first I 
ever saw or knew of this year, it looks well—fine stock; of the cost I cannot at this time 
speak advisedly. 

Q. What other fitrous productions?—A. Hemp, but little; it is as yet an experi- 
ment. 

Q. What mineral productions ?—A. None known. 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel and its 
cost, cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. Are good. The Loup Fork of the Platte 
has power sufficient to run a million spindles, ten thousand looms, and five hundred 
burrs. In short, the power is here to spin and weave for the world, and to make bread 
for the million. Ready access to mountains of coal. Cost of water-power is $100,000. 
Coal, $10 per ton. For flour, as cheap as at any point in the United States. For other 
things, such as woolen goods, as cheap, I think, as anywhere else. 

Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, char- 
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acter and amount of domestic and foreign commerce, with the prospective expansion of 
local and general trade ?—A. Good. Union Pacific Railroad, and prospects good for 
others. Agricultural products. The prospective expansion of local and general trade 
is excellent, based on the fact that we are the center of a great agricultural district, 
with no other natural or artificial means of communication. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property 7—A. 
$1,159,498 45. 

Q. What are the total values of raw material produced, total value added to raw 
material by manufacture ?—A. Nothing to base estimate upon. 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, in merchan- 
dising, invested in loans to General and State Governments and niunieipal corpora- 
tions ?—A. No data. 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers, and sailors, &c.?—A. Don’t knew. 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with distance and 
direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and range ?— 
A. Columbus, county seat, is located on sections 19, 29, and 30, township 17 north, range 
1 east, 6th principal meridian. 

Monroe, west by north, 12 miles from county seat. 

Jackson, west by south, 8 miles from county seat. 

H. J. HUDSON, 
County Clerk. 


RICHARDSON COUNTY. 


North boundary, line between townships 3 and 4 north; east boundary, Missouri 
River; south boundary, base line; west boundary, line between ranges 12 and 13 
east. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation ?—A. Total acreage, 285,000. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop?—A. Of corn, 50,000 acres ; 
wheat, 30,000; oats, 25,000; rye, barley, and buckwheat, 20,000; potatoes, sorghum, 
broom-corn, &c., 5,000; balance in pasture, miscellaneous, &c. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre ?—A. Corn, 55 bushels per 
acre; wheat, spring and fall, 19; oats, 50; potatoes, 150; buckwheat, 30, little raised; 
rye, 22; barley, 22; timothy hay, 4 tons; clover,5; Hungarian and millet, 5; castor 
beans, no data; broom-corn, no data; hemp and flax, no data. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each ?—A. The climate 
and soil are in every way favorable to the growth of all crops mentioned in schedule 3. 
They are staple crops, grown regularly every year, and none has ever failed to yield 
an abundant harvest since the drought of 1860, excepting, however, the ravages of the 
grasshoppers. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made; and same of silk culture ?—A. No experiments. 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, its value, and kind of sheep, &c.?—A. In 
1870, 30,000 pounds, worth 35 cts. Southdowns, Leicester, (pure and crossed,) Saxony, 
4 and 4+ Spanish merinos. 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost and quantity per acre ?—A. Grows well; 
but little raised on account of scarcity of laborers and lack of machinery. 

Q. What other fibrous productions ?—A. Flax grows well; little raised. Cotton has 
been tried, but without much success. 

Q. What mineral productions ?—A. Coal has been developed in veins of from four to 
sixteen inches in various portions of the county. A company, with abundant capital, 
is now at work about five miles southeast of Rulo. Marl and avery pure quality of 
limestone are found in abundance. There is much to indicate the existence of lead ore. 
Sulphuret of iron abounds. 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel and its 
cost, cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. The county will offer rare inducements 
to manufacturers with the gradual settlement of the country on either side. The Great 
Nemaha, its North and South Forks, the Muddy and Four-mile Creeks, afford no less than 
thirty or forty first-class seats for mills or other machinery, which may be used with 
water-power. Probably no single county in the Middle or Western States is so abun- 
dantly provided for in this respect. The abundance of timber enables several steam- 
mills to compete with water-mills even now, and the cost of fuel will be lessened 
within a year, when the Burlington and Southwestern Railway will open to us the ex- 
tensive lumber and coal fields of Missouri. 

Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, char- 
acter and amount of domestic and foreign commerce, with the prospective expansion 
of local and general trade?—A. The commercial facilities are unsurpassed, considering 
the length of time the county has been settled. The Missouri River washes the entire 
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eastern boundary, giving us six very fine landings. This county has been the general. 
outlet for the country up the Nemaha Valley, and as far as the Blue, for a few years 
Rulo is the principal shipping point. Over 250,000 bushels of corn were shipped in 
1370, The average annual shipments of wheat and corn from that point are about 
$75,000. About eighteen miles of the Nebraska Division of the Burlington and South- 
western Railway have been completed west from Rulo. Ten miles will be built east 
from the same place by October, 1870, giving Southern Nebraska a rail connection with 
the Chicago, Burlington and St. Joseph Railroad, the Burlington and Missouri Road, 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph Road, &c. While it is confidently expected to have direct 
southern connection with St. Louis, via the Atlantic and Northwestern Road, by No- 
vember 1870. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property ?—A. Total 
value of real estate and personal property, $2,552,368. 

Q. What are the total values of raw material produced, total value added to raw 
material by manufacture ?—(No answer.) , 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, in merchan- 
dising, invested in loans to General or State Governments and municipal corporations ? 
(No answer. ) 

Q. What are the aggregate amounts paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers, and sailors, &c.2—(No answer. ) 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and 
range ?--A. Falls City, county seat, located on sections 10 and 15, township 1, range 
16. Population, 600. 

Rulo, 10 miles east from county seat, located on sections 17 and 18, township IDR 
range 18. 

Salem, 8 miles west from county seat, located on sections 3 and 4, township 1, 
range 15. 

Arago, 12 miles northeast from county seat, located on sections 1, 11 and 12, township 
2, range 17, and section 7, township 2, range 18. Population, 550. 

S.W. BROOKE, 


RICHARDSON COUNTY. 


North boundary, line between townships 3 and 4 north; east boundary, Missouri 
River; south boundary, base line; west boundary, line between ranges 12 and 13 
east; 6th principal meridian. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation ?—A. There are about 45,000 acres. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop?—A. Twenty-five thousand 
acres in corn, 15,000 in wheat, both spring and winter. Winter wheat is fast becoming 
the favorite crop, and does finely; 5,000 acres in barley, rye, oats, potatoes, &e. 

Q- What is the annual production of each crop per acre?—A. Corn, 50 bushels; winter 
wheat, 25; spring wheat, 20; barley, 20; potatoes, 250; oats, 45. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each?—A. Is on the 
fortieth parallel of latitude ; east part of the county best adapted to corn; west part to 
small grain. Every alternate year is wet and dry; yet the drought does not generally 
commence until after wheat and other small grain have advanced far enough to be out 
of danger. Soil is of the best quality—deep loam. Surface of country, rolling. * 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments have been made. 

Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments have been made. 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, its value, kind of sheep, &c.?—A. About 
4,000; about 20,000 pounds; quality is second class. Native, but being improved, rap- 
idly, by introduction of merinos. 

Q. Whatis the amount of flax raised, cost, and quantity per acre?—A. None yet grown 
here, though climate and soil undoubtedly favorable. 

Q. What other fibrous productions ?—A. No fibrous productions raised. A few years 
since much hemp was raised here and succeeded admirably. 

Q. What mineral productions ?—A. No minerals of any importance have yet been 
discovered, except coal. Many surface veins of from 12 to 30 inches exist, and con- 
siderable is mined for local use. Geologists tell us that heavy veins lie deep. 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel and its 
cost, cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. Water-power is good. Many mill-sites 
upon the Nemaha, Muddy and other tributaries ; no material of any account accessible. 
The Missouri, Nemaha, and Muddy have plenty of good timber upon their borders; 
cord-wood worth $4 per cord. 

Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, char- 
acter and amount of domestic and foreign commerce, with the prospective expansion 
of local and general trade?—A. Missouri River upon the east border; the Burlington. 
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and Southwestern Railroad running from east to west through the county, passing. 
through Rulo, Falls City, Salem, and Humboldt; the Southern Nebraska and the North- 
ern Kansas Railroad enters the county on the southern line, near Falls City, passes. 
north through Falls City, making junction at that point with Burlington and South- 
western Railroad; thence northward into Nemaha County. About $1,000,000 of merchan- 
dise is sold to and used by the people of this county. The corn, grain, cattle, hogs and 
other products sold and exported will amount to $1,500,000. The prospects are that the 
trade will greatly increase, as every part of the county is susceptible of cultivatiou. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property 7—A. About 
$3,500,000 real value. 

Q. What are the total values of raw material produced, total value added to raw ma- 
terial by manufacture ?—A. Value of raw material produced, $2,000,000. 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, in merchan- 
dising, invested in loans to General or State Governments and municipal corpora- 
tions ?—A. Profits, say, $125,000 in merchandising. Can’t say as to transportation ; 
loans, none. 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers and sailors, &¢ ?—A. None. 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and 
range?—A, County seat, Falls City, located on sections 10, 14, and 15, township 1 north, 
range 16 east, 6th principal meridian. 

Rulo, 10 miles east of county seat, on sections 7 and 18, township 1 north, range 18 
east, 6th principal meridian. 

Arago, 12 miles northeast of county seat, on section 12, township 2 north, range 17 
east, 6th principal meridian. 

Salem, 7 miles west of county seat, on section 3, township 1 north, range 15, 6th prin- 
cipal meridian. 

Humboldt, 23 miles from county seat, on section 3, township 2 north, range 13 
east, 6th principal meridian. 

J. WARD, 


Deputy County Clerk. 
SALINE COUNTY. 


North boundary, line between townships 8 and 9 north; east boundary, line between 
ranges 4 and 5 east, 6th principal meridian; south boundary, line between townships 4 
and 5 north; west boundary, 6th principal meridian. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation ?—A. Probably 12,000. Have no 
means of ascertaining correctly. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop ?—A. Wheat, 6,000 acres; oats, 
1,000 acres; corn, 4,000 acres; and barley, 500 acres. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre ?—A. Wheat, 20 bushels ; 
oats, 40 bushels; corn, 35 bushels; potatoes, 200 bushels; and barley, 35 bushels. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each ?—A. Climate gen- 
erally too dry; suits small grain better than corn, chiefly on account of ripening 
sooner. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture ; whether any experiments have been 
made?—A. Tea has never been cultivated. 

Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made?—A. Never been experimented with. The mulberry tree grows here. 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, its value, and kind of sheep, &¢ ?—A. But 
few sheep in the county, but they do remarkably well. 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost, and quantity per acre ?—A. But little as 
yet produced; does well. 

Q. What other fibrous productions?—A. None. 

Q. What mineral productions?—A. None. 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel, and its 
cost, cost of raw material for manufacture?—A. Water-power abundant ; coal incon- 
venient and expensive; wood rather scarce, but more plenty in this county than any in 
the State, except some few river (Missouri) counties. | 

Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, 
character and amount of domestic and foreign commerce, with the prospective expan- 
sion of local and general trade?—A. No natural means of communication. One rail- 
road through the county in progress; one other in contemplation. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property ?7—A. 
Seventy thousand dollars. 

Q. What is the total value of raw material produced, total value added to raw ma- 
terial by manufacture?—A. Five thousand five hundred dollars. 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, in merchan- 
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dising, invested in loans to General or State Governments and municipal corpora- 
tions 7?—A. Cannot say. 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers and sailors, &c?—A. Five hundred 
dollars. 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and 
range ?—-A. Our county is 24 miles square, embracing townships 5, 6, 7, and 8 north, 
of ranges 1, 2, 3, and 4 east, of 6th principal meridian. 

Swan City, the present county seat, is situated on section 15, township 5, range 4. 

Pleasant Hill is situated on section 9, township 7, range 3, and about 16 miles from 
Swan City, being 13 miles north and 7 miles west. 

These are the only towns or villages in the county, but there will be two or three 
others in a very short time. 

CHARLES MARPLES, 
County Clerk. 


SARPY COUNTY. 


North boundary, from a point on Platte River 2 miles south of line between town- 
ships 14 and 15 north, due east to a point on Missouri River; east boundary, Missouri 
River; south boundary, Platte River; west boundary, Platte River. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation?—A. Estimated 50,000 acres. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop ?—A. Corn, 25,000 acres; wheat, 
15,000 acres; and oats, 10,000 acres. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre?—A. Corn, 60 bushels ; 
wheat, 25 bushels; oats, 50 bushels. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each?—A. Climate and 
soil very favorable for corn, wheat, and oats. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments ever tried in tea. 

Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made?—A. No experiments ever tried in silk. 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, its value, and kind of sheep, &c?—A. 
Only 188 sheep in county, mostly coarse wool; wool valued 30 cents per pound. 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost, and quantity per acre?—A. No flax ever 
raised. 

Q. What other fibrous productions?—A. No flax, hemp, or other fibrous productions. 

Q. What mineral productions?—A. No minerals, except indications of coal found in 
quarries on the Missouri River. 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel, and its 
cost, cost of raw material for manufacture?—A. Water-power on the Papillon; fuel, 
$4 to $5 per cord for soft wood. 

Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, 
character and amount of domestic and foreign commerce, with the prospective expan- 
sion of local and general trade?—A. Union Pacific Railroad and O. & S. W. Railroad, 
and steamers on Missouri River. Prospect good for an increase in the shipment of 
grain down river. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property ?—A. 
One million five hundred thousand dollars. 

Q. What is the total value of raw material produced, total value added to raw ma- 
terial by manufacture ?—A. Cannot form an estimate. No manufactories except flour- 
ing-mills. 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, in merchan- 
dising, invested in loans to General or State Governments and municipal corpora- 
tions?—A. In merchandise, $25,000; in manufactories, $3,000. 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers, and sailors, &c?—A. None to 
speak of. 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and 
range?—A. Bellevue, county seat, the only village at present, that in section 36, town- 
ship 14 north, range 13 east, 6th principal meridian. 

S. D. BANGS. 
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SAUNDERS COUNTY. 


North boundary, Platte River; east boundary, Platte River, and from corner to town- 
ships 12 and 13 north, ranges 8 and 9 east, 6th principal meridian, to a point two miles 
south; south boundary, from a point two miles south of corner to townships 12 and 13 
north, due west to guide meridian east, and line between townships 12 and 13 north; 
west boundary, from corner to townships 12 and 13 north to a point two miles south, 
and line between ranges 4 and 5 east, 6th principal meridian. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation ?—A. Saunders County embraces 
about 760 square miles, or 491,520 acres, of which one-half is railroad land, and mostly 
unimproved; one-eighteenth is school land, also unimproved. About 5,000 acres are held 
by the State, leaving 223,464 acres available to settlers. Of this amount one-quarter, 
or 55,866 acres, is now broken up. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop?—A. Of the 55,866 acres now 
broken up, about three-tenths are in wheat, one-tenth oats, and one-tenth in barley, 
potatoes, trees, &c. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre?—A. Average yield of 
wheat is about 22 bushels per acre; range, 15 to 35 bushels; average yield of oats, fully 
50 bushels. Potatoes yield about two hundred bushels per acre. Barley has been but 
little tried; yield last year, about 35 bushels. The only rye we know to have been 
sown, 7 acres, thin on the ground, will yield about 25 bushels. Fruit and forest trees 
grow with great rapidity. 

Q. What are the conditions of soil, climate, &c., suitable to each 7—A. Wheat requires 
a cool and moderately dry climate. Short straw and a plump berry, or long straw and 


a shriveled berry, is the rule. The same is true of oats, rye, and barley. No more » 


straw is desired than will barely suffice to tie up the sheaf. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture ; and whether any experiments have been 
made?—(No answer.) 

@. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—(No answer.) 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, its value, and kind of sheep, &c?—A. The 
county is well adapted to wool-growing. Grasses rich and abundant, climate dry, sur- 
face undulating, water pure and plenty. Sheep are healthy, large, and yield more wool 
than the same sheep did further east. Number in the county, 1,200; Spanish Merino, 


1,000; coarse varieties, 200. Merinos clip 7 pounds, natives 4 pounds. Value, $1 50 to 


$4 per head. Value of fleece unwashed, 25 cents per pound. 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost and quantity per acre?—(No answer.) 

Q. What other fibrous productions ?—(No answer. ) 

Q. What mineral productions ?—(No answer. ) 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel and its 
cost, cost of raw material for manufacturing ?—A. The water-power of the county is. 
very considerable, sufficient to drive at least 190 pair of burrs. There is also an exten- 
sive deposit of peat in the eastern part of the county. The eastern and northwestern 
portions of the county have convenient access to timber suitable for fuel and coarse 
building purposes. Oak wood sells at $4 per cord. Sand and lime-rock, sands and 
clays, suitable for various purposes of manufacture, abound. Good “brine” could no 
doubt be obtained with the auger, as springs of brackish water are quite frequent in 
the Wahoo Valley. 

Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, charac- 
ter and amount of domestic and foreign commerce, with the prospective expansion of 
local and general trade ?—A. The county possesses no navigable waters. Facilities for 
intercommunication consist in its beautiful surface and dry soil for wagons, and its 
long, direct, and beautiful valleys of easy grade for railroad lines. The Burlington and 
Missouri is the only railroad operated at present within the limits of the county; pros- 
pective roads are the Ashland and Columbus, by Wahoo Valley, and the Fremont and 
Lincoln, via Sand Creek and the middle of the county. The prospect for the increase 
of our commercial growth is very flattering. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property ?—(No 
answer. ) 

Q. What are the total values of raw material produced, total values added to raw 
material by manufacture?—(No answer.) 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, in mer- 
chandising, invested in loans to General or State Governments and municipal corpora- 
tions ?—(No answer.) 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers, and sailors, &c?—(No answer. ) 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and 
range?—A. Ashland, located upon section 1, township 12, of range 9 east, and the 
present county seat, is the only town within the limits of the county. 

M. STOCKING. 
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SHWARD COUNTY. 


North boundary, line between townships 12 and 13 north; east boundary, line between 
ranges 4 and 5 east, 6th principal meridian; south boundary, line between townships 
8 and 9 north; west boundary, 6th principal meridian. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation?—A. Twenty thousand acres 
under cultivation. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop?—A. Corn, 7,344 acres; wheat, 
6,120; oats, 4,284; barley, 1,224; potatoes, 612; sorghum, 291; gardens, 90; beans and 
peas, 30; sweet potatoes, 5. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre?—A. Wheat, 19 bushels per 
acre; corn, 45; oats, 45; barley, 40; buckwheat, 25; potatoes, 100; sorghum, 80 gallons 
molasses per acre; sweet potatoes, 80 bushels per acre. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each ?—A. This season 
there has been a complaint of dry weather, but the crops now (July 13) promise an 
average yield and an extra good quality of small grains. Low prices for small grain 
last season caused our farmers to plant more corn this season than usual, and this crop 
looks green and healthy, and is coming forward rapidly, notwithstandin g dry weather. 
Grass (prairie) does not promise well, as uncultivated ground seems more sensitive to 
drought. 

Q. What are*the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. There have been no experiments in tea culture. 

Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. The mulberry tree grows wild in this county, and the capacities for raising 
suk ought to be good; but I know of no experiments having ever been tried. 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, its value, and kind of sheep, &c ?—A. 
Wool-growing is neglected in this county. On a rough estimate, there are about 1,000 
pounds of wool produced annually. The sheep are generally coarse-wooled varieties ; 
but, with the water-power in this county improved, sheep-husbandry is bound to be a 
feature, and furnish a profitable branch of business. 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost and quantity per acre ?—A. Flax is not 
grown to the extent of more than a trifle. The soil and climate seem to be well 
adapted to flax-raising. I have known it grown here, but only to the extent of a few 
pounds, 

Q. What other fibrous productions ?—A. There is no hemp grown here, but I have 
seen it growing in neighboring counties of this State, and it will do well here. 

Q. What mineral productions?—A. Plaster of Paris and gold; the latter found in 
small quantities on the East and North Forks of Blue River. At Camden I have seen it 
taken out, and handled flakes of it taken out of the place I mention. Lime is also 
made here; and in many parts of the county the water is strongly impregnated with 
sulphur. There have been no attempts made to develop any minerals yet. 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel, and its 
cost, cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. Our principal facilities for manu- 
facture lie in water-power on the two Blues, (east and west,) which join and form 
Big Blue, just south of the south boundary of the county. There are three important 
water-powers on the East Blue in this county; saw and grist mills, and one saw and 
grist mill on the West Blue. There is room on the East or North Fork of Blue for about 
five more, six and a half feet head, and on the West Blue for two more, with the same 
head, Fuel is altogether wood, which costs $4 50 per cord. 

Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, char- 
acter and amount of domestic and foreign commerce, with the prospective expansion of 
local and general trade?—A. This county had a splendid prospect for railway connec- 
tion with the East and West by Burlington and Missouri River Railroad, but the line 
has been changed so that it touches but in the extreme southeast corner of the county 
at all. We expect aroad in afew years up and down Blue Valley, which will be a 
great outlet, and also channel for supplies, lumber, &c., greatly needed now, and the 
demand for which is growing every day. No natural facilities, except that wagon 
roads are easily made and kept in repair. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property ?—A. Total 
value of assessment as returned by assessors in April, $263,000, actual value, $394,500 ; 
on a gold basis would be at least $350,000. 

Q. What are the total values of raw material produced, total value added to raw 
material by manufacture?—A. Raw material produced is about $13,000, and manutfiac- 
turing at least doubles its value, or increases it to $26,000. 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, in merchan- 
dising, invested in loans to General or State Governments and munisipal corpora- 
tions?—A. Profits of capital in transportation, $800; merchandising, $6,000; manufac- 
turing, $4,000; aggregate, $10,800. 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, oa, officers and sailors, &c.?—A. About $6,000. 
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Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and 
range?—A. County seat, Milford, situated on section 2, township 9 north, range 3 east. 

Camden, from county seat southeast, located on section 32, township 9 north, range 
4 east. 

Westville, from county seat southwest, located on section 30, township 9 north, range 
3 east. 

Seward, from county seat north-northwest, located on section 21, township 11 north, 
range 3 east. 

WM. H. REED. 


SEWARD COUNTY. 


North boundary, line between townships 12 and 13 north; east boundary, line 
between ranges 4 and 5 east, 6th principal meridian ; south boundary, line between 
townships 8 and 9 north; west boundary, 6th principal meridian. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation ?—(No answer.) 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop ?—(No answer.) 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre?—A. Average production 
of wheat about 20 bushels per acre; corn, 40; oats, 40; barley, 25; potatoes, 200. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each ?—A. The climate 
and soil are well adapted to corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, potatoes, Irish and sweet, 
turnips, parsnips, onions, cabbage; in fact every variety of produce raised in temperate 
climate. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments have yet been made. 

Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments have been made. 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, its value and kind of sheep, &¢.?—A. 
There is, in my opinion, no healthier sheep country in the United States. What little 
experiments have been made give good satisfaction. There are probably not over 
500 head of sheep in the county yet, and probably not over 2,000 pounds of wool. 
The sheep are of a mixture rather common. The country is very new, and no fine 
sheep have yet been introduced. The value of the wool produced last year was about 
25 cents per pound, including transportation. 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost and quantity per acre?—A. None raised, 
to my knowledge. 

Q. What other fibrous productions ?—A. None. 

Q. What mineral productions?—A. No developments yet. 

@. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient acecss to fuel, and its 
cost, cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. The water-power of Seward County 
is not surpassed in any county in the State, Blue River running from near the north- 
west corner of the county through the center of the county, and forming a junction 
with the West Blue near the southeast corner of the county, and the West Blue 
running along near the south line of the county; and Lincoln Creek, or Middle Blue, 
running from the west and forming a junction with Blue River near the center of the 
county. All of these streams afford a sufficient amount of water for manufacturing 
purposes, which will doubtless make Seward one of the best manufacturing counties 
in the State. 

Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, char- 
acter and amount of domestic and foreign commerce?—A. At present we have no 
commercial facilities by water or railroad. The domestic trade is fast growing and 
there is prospect of a splendid trade in this county, as it is settling very fast and has 
all the natural advantages to make it a densely populated county, and one of the 
wealthy counties of the State. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property ?—A. I 
have no way of ascertaining. 

Q. What is the total value of raw material produced, total value added to raw 
material by manufacture ?—A. Lands are worth from $5 to $50 per acre. 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, in mer- 
chandising, invested in loans to General or State Governments and municipal corpora- 
tions ?—A. This county is new and I cannot state with any certainty. There are ten 
dry goods and grocery stores in this county, and probably have a capital of $40,000. 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers and sailors?—A. There are five 
lawyers and six physicians in this county, and they are doing a moderately fair busi- 
ness, but I cannot state the amount they receive. 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and range?— 
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A. The names of the towns in this county are Seward, near the center of the county; 
Milford, 10 miles in southeast direction; Camden, near the south line, toward the 
southeast corner of the county. 

Seward is in section 21, township 11, range 3 east. 

Milford is in section —, township 9, range 3 east. 

Camden is in section —, township 8, range 3 east, near east side of range. I do 
not know what section. 

WM. R. DAVIS. 


STANTON COUNTY. 


North boundary, line between townships 24 and 25 north; east boundary, line 
between ranges 3 and 4 east, 6th principal meridian; south boundary, line between 
townships 20 and 21 north; west boundary, 6th principal meridian. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation ?—A. Four thousand acres. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop 7?—A. One thousand acres of 
wheat, 500 of oats, 400 of corn, 100 of barley. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre ?—A. Wheat, 25 bushels per 
acre ; oats, 40 to 60; corn, 50 to 60; barley, 40 to 50. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each ?—A. Condition of 
climate very mild, soil very rich, and suitable for any crops that have been sown. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments have been made with regard to the cultivation of tea. 

Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments in silk culture. 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, its value, and kind of sheep, &c.?—A. 
Very few sheep; value and kind unknown. 

.Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost, and quantity per acre ?—A. No flax raised 
in this county. 

Q. What other fibrous productions ?—A. None. 

Q. What mineral productions ?—A. None yet discovered in this county. 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel, and its 
cost, cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. Facilities for water-power very good; 
fuel, wood per cord $3. 

Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, 
character and amount of domestic and foreign commerce, with the prospective expan- 
sion of local and general trade ?—A. Very little trade ; communication only by teams. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis, of real estate and personal property ?—(No 
answer.) 

Q. What are the values of raw material produced, total values added to raw 
material by manufacture ?—(No answer.) 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, in mer- 
chandising, invested in loans to General or State Governments and municipal corpora- 
tions ?—(No answer.) 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakemen, officers, and sailors ?—(No answer. ) 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and 
ranges ?—A. Pleasant Run, county seat. 

Clinton, on section 20, township 23 north, range 3 east. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


North boundary, line between townships 19 and 20 north; east boundary, Missouri 
River; south boundary, line between townships 16 and 17 north; west boundary, 
Logan Creek, and from a point one mile east of corner to townships 18 and 19 0n guide 
Jneridian east, due north to line between townships 19 and 20 north. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation ?—A. The area of the county 
exceeds 230,000 acres. The lands assessed as farm lands are 150,969 acres. Homesteads, 
not taxable yet, and some railroad lands make up the remainder. About one-tenth 
of the lands, at most, may be “ broken” for cultivaton, or under actual cultivation— 
say 20,000 acres. There are almost no waste lands in the county, and very nearly 
the whole are of a very fertile and deep soil. The geological formation is crétaceous, 
the uppermost series of carboniferous limestones, cropping out only in the extreme 
southeast of the county, near the level of the Missouri. The subsoil is a yellow cal- 
careous marl, of many feet in depth, degenerating into brown clays at lower depths. 

Q. What is the numberof acres of each kind of crop?—A. The 20,000 acres under 
cultivation may be pretty safely assumed to be divided among crops as follows, viz: 
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Spring wheat, 10,000; Indian corn, 5,000; oats, 1,800; barley, 200; potatoes, 800 ; 
sorghum and broom corn, 250; gardens, orchards, &c., 1,950. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre?—A. Avérage production 
of spring wheat, 20 bushels; Indian corn, 40 bushels; oats, 25 bushels; barley, 22 
bushels; potatoes, 70 bushels. The average of crops with good farmers would, of 
course, be higher—and the average in good seasons much higher. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each 7—A. All our crops 
depend essentially upon a favorable spring. An early drought, just long enough to be 
of evident effect, results in more injury than a much longer drought after the crops 
shade the ground. Corn, once well developed, will endure on this deep soil and mellow 
subsoil a very severe and prolonged drought. The upland prairie is usually better and 
more reliable for wheat; the bottoms are considered better for corn. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No experiments have been made in tea culture here that are known. Ls 
the plant red root (Ceanothus americanus) has any relation to the tea plant, its tenacity 
of life should be a sure guarantee for the other. 

Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been 
made ?—A. No known experiments have been made in silk culture. All other insects 
flourish to a degree. 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, its value, and kind of sheep, &¢?—A. 
The number of sheep returned by the assessors last spring was 1,333. They have been 
neglected since the great fall in the price of wool a few years ago. The prairies of 
Nebraska are the “downs” of America, and unless the hardness of the water should 
prove prejudicial to fineness of wool, they may prove to be the best land in the country 
for wool-growing. The tendency was to Merino grades, but they have lost favor since 
the decline in prices. 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost and quantity per acre?—A. Flax, where 
tried, lias produced well, whether sown for seed or fiber, but the cultivation has been 
neglected. 

Q. What other fibrous productions?—A. We know of no experiments beyond the 
garden in hemp, or other fibrous plant in this county. 

Q. What mineral productions ?—A. The mineral productions of the county are un- 
developed. Indications of coal are claimed in several localities, but no proper test has 
been applied to determine its extent or quality. 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel and its 
cost, cost of raw material for mauufacture ?—A. Water-power is moderately abundant. 
The probable cheapness of coal in a year or so will, however, give occasion for 
steam mills. Competition will, no doubt, give us the lignite of the mountains and 
the bituminous of Iowa, at $6 to $8 per ton. Wheat, barley, corn, and wool, for the 
manufacture of flour, malt, alcohol, textile fabrics, and paper, can be produced cheap 
and abundantly. 

Q. What commercial facilities, natural and artificial means of communication, 
character and amount of domestic and foreign commerce, with the prospective ex- 
pansion of local and general trade ?—A. Our commercial facilities are of the first order. 
The mining regions of the Rocky Mountains being accessible by the Missouri River in 
one direction, and the Union Pacific Railroad in another. Through Iowa, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Kansas, we have, in part, and will soon have more, railroads communicat- 
ing with all the States east of us, from Lake Superior, round by the Atlantic, to Galves- 
ton on the Gulf. The Sioux City and Pacific Railroad passes through the heart of this 
county. The basis of the trade of this county and Nebraska, at present, is grain ; 
chiefly wheat and corn, flour and meal. Very soon beef will rival our production of 
wheat. 

Q. What is the total value, gold basis of real estate and personal property 7—A. The 
assessed value of real estate in the county last March was $1,288,121; the actual cur- 
rency value is so much greater that the gold value may safely be stated at one and a 
half millions. Personal property assessed at $466,361, so far below the true value, that 
is, gold, it may be stated at not less than half a million. In addition, the railroad is 
assessed at $368,000, which just about represents the iron, ties, and buildings. The 
total value, gold basis, can scarcely fall short of three millions. , 

Q. What are the total values of raw material produced, total values added to raw 
material by manufacture ?—A. The total value of raw material produced was greatly 
below former years, by the sudden depression of prices. It may be stated at about 
$250,000. The conversion of wheat into flour, by a few mills, constitutes all that is 
materially added in value by manufacture, say from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Q. What are the aggregate profits of capital employed in transportation, in merchan- 
dising, invested in loans to General and State Governments and municipal corpora- 
tions ?—A. Aggregate profits of capital invested in transportation, it is impossible to 
state with any accuracy. In merchandising, they may be stated at $20,000 to $25,000, 
exclusive of grain, in the shipmentof which, perhaps, $25,000 would be a fair estimate ; 
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and in lumber, imported and manufactured, $12,000; say $60,000. Loans are too limited 
to justify an estimate. 

Q. What is the aggregate amount paid in salaries and wages to professional men, 
clerks, messengers, conductors, brakeinen, officers, sailors, &¢?—A. The amount paid 
in aggregate to those in this class must be roughly estimated at, say, $10,000 to $20,000. 

Q. What are the names of all towns and villages in your county, with the distance 
and direction from your county seat, and exact locality by section, township, and 
range ?—A. Blair, county seat, is in sections 11 and 12 , township 18, range 11 east. 

De Soto, south from Blair 4 miles, in sections 18, 20, 21, 28, township 18, range 12 
east. 

Cumming City, north from Blair 2 miles, in section 34, township 19, range 11 east. 

Fort Calhoun, south from Blair 10 miles, in sections 11 and 12, township 17, range 
12 east. 

: Fontenelle, west from Blair 20 miles, in sections 8,9, 16 and 17, township 18, range 
east. 

Belle Creek, west from Blair 13 miles, in section 12, township 17, range 9 east. 

Kennard, south from Blair 6 miles, in section 5, township 17, range 11 east. 

Bono, north from Blair 7 miles, in section 13, township 19, range 11 east. 

JOHN 8. BOWEN. 


YORK COUNTY. 


North boundary, line between townships 12 and 13 north ; east boundary, 6th prin- 
cipal meridian; south boundary, line between townships 8 and 9 north; west boundary, 
line between ranges 4 and 5 west. 

Q. What is the number of acres under cultivation?—A. There are about 3,000 acres 
under cultivation, besides about 500 acres, broken this year, ready for next year’s crops. 
I make my estimate on the number of claims taken in the county, as follows: 77 fami- 
lies, 40 acres each, 3,080; 26 new claims, 20 acres each, 520. The 20 acres may be added 
to the 3,080, as it was old breaking on claims abandoned. 

Q. What is the number of acres of each kind of crop?—A. Wheat, 900 acres; oats, 
538; barley, 438; corn, 538; miscellaneous, 586. 

Q. What is the average production of each crop per acre?—A. Wheat, 25 bushels per 
acre; oats, 70; barley, 60; corn, 60; potatoes, 150; tobacco, 1,400 pounds; sorghum, 
70 gallons. 

Q. What are the conditions of climate, soil, &c., suitable to each?—A. Climate ex- 
ceedingly salubrious and genial. Winter does not exceed ten weeks in duration. At- 
mosphere dry, clear, and bracing. Summer heat tempered by cool breezes. Soil a rich, 
black, vegetable mold, slightly salinous and alkalescent, from two to six feet deep, well 
adapted to the profitable growth of all crops raised north of St. Louis, capable of re- 
sisting unusual wet or continuous drought. Subsoil rich, clayey loam, not impervious. 
to water. Soil and climate as well adapted to the growth of crops mentioned in ques- 
tion No. 2 as any other county in the United States. 

Q. What are the capacities for tea culture; whether any experiments have been 
made?—A. No experiments have been made in tea culture. Tam creditably informed 
that the tea plant is successfully cultivated near Knoxville, Tennessee. My informant 
says “it grows about five feet in height, is hardy, and needs no protection from frosts. 
Tt bears an abundant crop, with beautiful fragrant flowers in October. The following 
season it matures a seed somewhat resembling the seed of our native hazel, and grows 
up readily. The tea produced from the leaves of the plant very much resembles in 
flavor the tea from the ‘Young Hyson’ plant.” I am confident that this plant can be 
successfully cultivated not only in York County but any other county south of the 
Platte River in Nebraska. 

Q. What are the capacities for silk culture; whether any experiments have been. 
made?—A. The capacity for silk culture far exceeds that of Eastern States where silk 
has been profitably produced. The soil and climate are well adapted to the cultivation 
of the mulberry and the feeding of the silk-worm, although no experiments have been 
made as yet. 

Q. What is the amount of wool produced, its valne, and kind of sheep, &c¢?— 
A. There are no sheep in York County, although the lay of the land, the water, and the 
rich, nutritious grasses of this county are such that wool-growing must eventually be 
one of the leading features of the county, as also cattle-raising, which is engaged in by 
a large number of persons at present, and many more are preparing for this line of 
business. ! 

Q. What is the amount of flax raised, cost and quantity per acre?—A. Flax is only 
grown in very limited quantities; not enough to form correct estimates on cost or 
quantity per acre. Where it is sown thin it produces large quantities of seed, far be- 
yond anything I ever saw in any other State. Where it has been sown thin it produces 
the finest fiber. The soil and climate are well adapted to its profitable culture. This. 
county is almost entirely undeveloped. Itis only about five years since the first per- 
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manent settlement was made, and each successive settler has devoted his entire atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the cereals which he used in home consumption. Like the 
counties east and south, York County is rich in agricultural resources and beauty ; 
and, when fully developed, will be found not only rich in these but in minerals. 

Q. What other fibrous productions?—(No answer.) 

Q. What mineral productions?—A. Coal, limestone, and minerals are reported to 
have been discovered along the rivers. No mines or quarries are worked as yet. 

Q. What facilities for manufacture, water-power, convenient access to fuel and its 
cost, cost of raw material for manufacture ?—A. There are several good water privi- 
leges on the West Blue River, Beaver Creek, and Lincoln Creek. There is a heavy 
erowth of timber along each of these water-courses. Good four-feet wood is worth 
from $3 to $5 per cord. The facilities for manufacturing are as good as any county in 
the Northwest. 

L. R. WARNER. 


In summing up the returns from the various counties indicated in the foregoing sta- 
tistics, it is a matter of regret that all the countics of the State did not furnish the 
information sought to be obtained. In fact many of them had to be written to repeat- 
edly, and it was only after considerable importunity that several of them finally for- 
warded the brief statements herewith submitted. It is hoped, however, that a suffi- 
cient area has been covered by these county reports to give an approximate average 
of the general agricultural resources and character of the State at large. 

One of the principal features developed in these reports is the now unquestionable 
fact that the soil of this State withstands the extremes of drought and rain in a man- 
ner not found in any other agricultural region of the Union. It matters not whether 
the rains are excessive and in such quantities as would destroy the cereals in other 
regions, or whether the want of rain and the hlgh temperature reach the other ex- 
treme, the crops of the State are equally good, and the quantity produced in either 
case is fully equal to that obtained from the most favorable conditions in other States. 
I can add my own personal observation in corroboration of the statements made by 
the gentlemen who have furnished the foregoing statistics on this particular point. 

The whole of the information obtained has been carefully tabulated and averages de- 
duced, thus enabling any one at a glance to find the characteristic features of any one 
county in the State. To render such a table still more useful there should be appended 
meteorological columns, giving the fluctuations of the barometer, thermometer, and hy- 
erometer, together with the rain-fall and force and direction of the winds. But, as this 
was utterly impossible under the circumstances, I have supplied that want by such 
general observations as I have been able to obtain; trusting that the information con- 
tained in this report may, in some measure, satisfy the inquiries of the honorable Com- 
missioner. 


SILK CULTURE. 


It will be seen from the various county reports that no experiments have been at- 
tempted whereby the feasibility of raising the bombyx and cultivating the food best 
adapted to it could be tested. 

Many of the reports, however, certify to the fact that the mulberry grows wild in 
the State. The temperature and rain-fall will probably be found ill adapted to the 
ordinary process of silk culture in Nebraska. With a winter which nearly always falls 
a little below zero, a serious obstacle will be found to the safety of the worm, and to 
maintain artificial heat for its existence would be a very questionable method viewed 
financially. The rain-fall is generally most in May, the very time when the worm 
needs all the heat and dryness of atmosphere which can be obtained. The dews, too, 
at this season are very heavy, and as moisture is very destructive to the worm, causing 
a diarrheal complaint which destroys millions of them in the most favorable localities, 
it is presumable that this peculiarity of climate will preclude the successful cultivation 
of silk in the eastern portions of the State. 

West of 100° longitude from Greenwich, however, it is probable that, owing to 
the dryness of the atmosphere and the uniform heat of the spring and summer 
months, the culture of silk might be made successful. Taking the rain-fall of Lara- 
mie as a fair indication of that which obtains as far east as 100° 30’ west longitude, 
we find a climate suitable during the spring and summer months both as regards tem- 
perature and rain-fall. 


TEA CULTURE. 


The reports on this subject will be found very uniform ; every county stating that 
no experiments have been tried. 

The authorities on this subject nearly all concur in assigning a warm and moist cli- 
mate as that most congenial to the successful growth of this plant; and while the con-_ 
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dition of climate essential to its cultivation may be found in the United States, it is 
clear, from the meteorological tables embodied in this report, that the winter months 
indicate a temperature entirely too low for profitable tea culture. Nevertheless, the 
circulation of inquiries by this office, in every county in the State, has aroused a lively 
interest in the subject, and I doubt not that, as a result of our labors to obtain informa- 
tion, some parties will make the attempt in the future. 

In this connection it might not be out of place to remark that the conditions of cli- 
mate where the tea-plant is native may not be absolutely essential to its growth, and 
that, as in maize and cotton, the introduction of a plant so extensively used as tea, 
may lead to its acclimation, even in sections of country where the isothermals indicate 
a much lower temperature than that accorded by observers to its normal condition in 
China and Japan. 


IRRIGATION. 


This subject, fraught with so much importance to every agriculturist in the United 
States, and more particularly interesting to the residents of the western portion of this 
State, attracts but little attention anywhere in the Union. Every year we hear the 
cry going up from numerous sections that “the drought has destroyed the crops,” and 
yet there are but few localities where that wonderful aid to fertilization, “ water,” 
cannot be used for purposes of irrigation. Even in the districts of country freest from 
drought, a properly used system of irrigation would increase the farmer’s produce and 
consequently enrich his coffers. 

Thus far we have but one experiment in this direction in this surveying district, and 
I append a letter from Colonel Josiah B. Park, giving a condensed description of it: 


“The Lincoln County Ditch Company was organized in May, 1870, under the general 
incorporation law of Nebraska. Its officers are M. C. Keith, president, J. B. Park, gen- 
eral superintendent, and Guy C. Barton, secretary. The water is taken out of South 
Platte River, in section 1, township 13 north, range 31 west, and runs a northeasterly 
course to the corner to townships 13 and 14 north, ranges 30 and 31 west; thence east, 
on the township line, 44 miles, and empties into the North Platte River. It runs on 
the highest ground between the rivers, and will irrigate all the land on both sides, to 
the amount of about 10,000 acres, although that amount is not cultivated as yet. 

“The present size of the ditch is 6 feet wide by 1 foot deep, and runs over 250,000 
cubic feet of water every 24 hours. The entire cost has been less than $800, and the 
expenses to keep in repair will be trifling. It has been used on crops the present sea- 
son with the most flattering success, although late in the season when completed. 

“Its capacity may be increased to any desired amount, with little extra expense. 
It is proposed to run branches through the streets of North Platte next season, for the 
accommodation of gardens and yards. This may be done on every street, the water 
running a north or east course.” 


It is hoped that, as experiments are made and successful results obtained, an 
amount of stimulus will be infused in our farmers that may tend to multiply the 
means of irrigation throughout the State. 

The above success of Colonel Park’s ditch, when thoroughly understood, I doubt not 
will have a strong tendency to direct the attention of our people to the usefulness and 
wonderful productiveness resulting from properly directed efforts to supply the lack of 
moisture in the soil of the western portions of Nebraska. 

The legislature of this State will very probably offer inducements to settlers, by re- 
mitting taxation on irrigated lands, or otherwise, so as to encourage a further develop- 
ment of this system of supplying moisture to the soil. 


RAILWAYS. 


The following communications from some of the railways constructed and being 
constructed are incorporated in this report as a means of showing what the facilities 
of transportation through the State are at present, and what they are intended to be: 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


“GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 
“Omaha, Nebraska, July 15, 1870. 

“Dear Sir: Your letter of July 13this received. By law this company have to make 
an annual report, which is to be presented to the United States Government before the 
ist of October next. The report will terminate with the termination of the fiscal year, 
the 30th of June last. Should the directors of this company authorize the publication 
of this report, when made, it will furnish all the information desired by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, and will be at his service. 

“Tt will not be possible for the force in this office to comply with the request which 
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you make in behalf of the said Commissioner, except through this report, as above 
stated. 
“Yours, truly, 
“C, G. HAMMOND, 
“ General Superintendent. 
‘ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON, 
“ Surveyor General District of Iowa and Nebraska, Plattsmouth, Nebraska.” 


BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD, IN NEBRASKA. 


“PLATTSMOUTH, NEBRASKA, July 14, 1870. 


‘“Dpar Sire: Yours of the 13th instant, respecting information desired, is at hand. 
In reply would state that, as our road is yet in process of ‘construction, not having 
passed into the regular ‘ operating’ stage, it would give an unfair and erroneous idea 
to take as data the small amount of business done by us as a criterion of our ability 
or prospective influence. 

“Taking your letter in detail, the length of completed road may be called 55 
miles, being from here to Lincoln. The average cost per mile of the same, including 
all buildings now erected and rolling stock now running, being $30,000. 

‘“‘Station-houses are built af Louisville and Ashland of good size, and others contem- 
plated at Plattsmouth arid Lincoln, while smaller houses, similar to those now built at 
Omaha Junction and South Bend, will be put up at Greenwood, Waverly, and Newton, 
these to serve as temporary stations till business requires larger accommodations. 
The station-house at Louisville is valued at $2,000, and that at Ashland at $3,000, the 
smaller ones at $500. 

“ Our shops at Plattsmouth, with their usual fixtures and contents, are valued at abut 
40,000. Water stations along the road at Louisville and Ashland worth some $5,000 
each, and others will be erected of similar value at Waverly and Lincoln. 

“The company have 7 locomotives, 100 flat cars, and 25 box cars now in use, while 50 
more of the latter are ordered and in process of construction. Locomotives are valued 
when new at about $15,000 each; box cars, $1,000 each; and flats, $700 each. The pay 
of conductors is from $60 to $75 per mouth; brakemen, $50 ; locomotive engineers, $3 50 
per day; firemen, $1 75 to $2 25 per day ; wipers, $2; watchmen, $175; foreman ma- 
chine shop, $3 50; machinists, $2 75 to $3 25; coppersmith, $3 ; blacksmith, $3 to $3 265; 
helpers, $2; car repairers, $2 50; stationary engineer, $2 50; laborers, $2; foreman of 
carpenters, $5; carpenters, $3 to $3 25; yard masters, $75 per month ; section foremen, 
$60 per month; station agents, $50 to $75 per month. 

‘As previously stated, no estimate can be given of any value relative to details of 
freight or passenger business, as the road at present being without western connection 
and unfinished, and being run mainly for ‘constructive’ purposes, its expenses are 
credited to that account, and no separate operating account kept. 

“The road will connect with the Union Pacific Railroad in the vicinity probably of 
Fort Kearney. No other connections are at present thought of. 

“Yours, truly, 
“THOMAS DOANE, 
“Chief Engineer. 
“ RoBERT R. LIVINGSTON, 
“ Surveyor General, Plattsmouth, Nebraska.” 


OMAHA AND NORTHWESTERN RAILROAD. 


“OmAHA, NEBRASKA, August 5, 1870. 


‘DEAR Str: Your communication of the 13th ultimo came to hand in my absence 
and in reply would say our road runs from Omaha to the Niobrara, via Fort Calhoun 
De Soto, Blair, Cuming City, and West Point; up the Elkhorn, and North Fork of the 
same; up Middle Branch of North Fork; over divide to head of Branzais Creek, and 
down same to the Missouri River, at the mouth of the Niobrara; entire distance 183 
miles. We have 10 miles built, which cost us $18,000 per mile; have 154 miles under 
poner which will cost about same as amount already built. Have already expended 
200,000, 

“The grading on the 10 miles finished cost $5,400 per mile; on that under contract 
the grading is estimated to cost about $4,000 per mile. 

_ “We are not running any trains, but will as soon as we have amount finished that 
is now under contract. 

“Tf you have a map in your office of Snyder Bros., of Chicago, for 1870, you will see 
our line by section lines as far as West Point. 

“Respectfully, &c., 
“J. E. BOYD, President. 

“Colonel R. R. LIVINGSTON, 

“ Surveyor General.” 
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BURLINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 


““RULO, NEBRASKA, July 15, 1870. 

“In answer to yours of the 13th, addressed to ‘ President or officer in charge of Nemaha 
Valley Railroad,’ I would say there is no company of this name. 

“The Burlington and Southwestern Railway Company, organized in Nebraska, under 
the non-resident railroad act, is building a railroad in the Nemaha Valley. 

“From the inclosed letter-head, you can see our line east to Burlington, Iowa, which 
is now in process of construction. 

“We cross the Missouri River at Rulo, Nebraska, and thence follow up the Nemaha 
Valley to Table Rock, in Pawnee County; thence to Pawnee City; thence to, or near, 
Blue Springs (possibly to Beatrice) in Gage County; thence to, or near, Rock Creek 
{possibly to Big Sandy) in Jefferson County; thence southwest to the Republican 
Valley, at, or near, the point where the Republican River passes into the State of 
Kansas; thence southwest, on the most practicable and direct route, to Sheridan or 
Carson, on the Kansas Pacific Railroad. 

“ The line on inclosed letter-head should be corrected to conform to above description, 
in order to give a correct view of our projected line. 

“ Connections.—At Rulo, besides our main eastern line, we connect southeast with St. 
Louis, via the ‘ Kansas and Nebraska Railroad,’ now being built on west side of Mis- 
souri River, via Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison, Iowa Point, and White Cloud, in 
Kansas. 

“At Table Rock, in Pawnee County, we connect with projected line to Lincoln, via 
Tecumseh, in Johnson County. 

“On the Little Blue River, we connect with St. J oseph and Denver Railread, now 
being built to Fort Kearney. 

“At the Republican River, we connect with the line projected, up the Republican 
Valley, in the direction of Denver. 

“At Sheridan or Carson, we connect with the projected line to Santa Fé and 
Albuquerque. 

‘‘ At Pawnee City or at Blue Springs, we connect southward, down the Big Blue Valley, 
with Manhattan, Kansas; or from Salem, in Richardson County, we reach Manhattan, 
via Seneca and Centralia, in Kansas. Which of these two routes will be adopted, I 
cannot now say. 

“Thus, our main line, from the initial point at Burlington, Iowa, to Sheridan, passes, 
in its entire length, through the finest, portion of the West, by the shortest possible 
line from Chicago, and in a direction which, in addition to its east and west strength, 
embraces north and south feeders and connections, leading to all important points, and 
opening up the trade of the country in all directions. On its merits, it is second to 
none in the West. 

** Present condition of the work in Nebraska.—The road is now built eleven miles west 
from Rulo, at a cost of $17,500 per mile; thence to Pawnee City. The work is now 
under contract and being prosecuted vigorously, and will be completed to Table Rock 
by December 1, and to Pawnee City early next summer, at about the same average 
cost. 

“Your other question I cannot now answer with sufficient accuracy to be of value to 
you. Our labor is fluctuating, and our offices are not filled systematically. 

“You can obtain a large map of our main line by addressing a letter to J. Edwin 
Conant, No. 33 Wall street, New York, or to Henry Cleves & Co., New York. 

“Respectfully, yours, | 
“J. Ke HORNISH; 
“Superintendent Burlington and Southwestern Railroad Company. 
‘ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON, 
“Surveyor General.” 


MIDLAND PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


“NEBRASKA City, NEBRASKA, July 25, 1870. 


“DEAR Sir: Inclosed please find tracing of Midland Pacific Railway, from Nebraska 
City to Lincoln, Nebraska, together with such facts as we are able to give. 


““ Respectfully, 
“N. B. KENDALL, 
“ Engineer in charge construction. 


“ Midland Pacific Railway. 
‘“‘ Distance graded, 572 miles. 


“ Distance ironed, complete, 11% miles. 
“Cost per mile, finished, $18,000. 
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“Cost per mile, grading, $2,850. 
“ Already expended for grading, $156,000. 
“To complete grading, $7,000. 
“ Wages, engineers’, average $125 per month. 
““Wages, mechanics’, average $75 per month. 
“Wages, carpenters’, average $75 per month. 
“Wages, laborers’, average $50 per month. 
“ Wages, clerks’, average $75 per month. 
‘* Number miles telegraph, none. NB ee 
‘¢ ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON, 
“ Surveyor General, Plattsmouth, Nebraska.” 


In conclusion, I would state that, having resided in Nebraska for eleven years, my 
own opinions of the extraordinary productiveness of this State are fully corroborated 
by the foregoing reports from the various counties. A system of railways is being 
rapidly developed by which the interior products of farm labor are afforded immediate 
and prompt transportation to market, thus enabling the settler to obtain returns in 
cash for the produce of his lands without delay. The rapid increase of settlements is 
protecting the young timber from destruction by fire, and as a consequence this article 
is increasing instead of being consumed. Coal can be readily obtained in any quanti- 
ties at low rates, and settlements on the unoccupied lands are thus provided against a 
lack of fuel. 

No doubt there will be an immense increase in the “stock” business of the interior. 
Already thousands of cattle are brought from Texas and fattened on the extraordinary 
rich grasses of Nebraska, and the meat from this peculiar stock commands ready sale 
in Chicago. Those who are already engaged in this branch of business are rapidly 
ee immense profits, and this fact will stimulate a greater development of this 
trade. 

Without disparaging other sections of the Union, it is thought Nebraska presents 
inducements to settlers which, as a whole, are rarely found in any other portion of the 
United States. 

Trusting that this crude accumulation of facts may be found satisfactory, I have the 
honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ROBT. R. LIVINGSTON, 
Surveyor General. 
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A.— Meteorological table showing the temperature and rain-fall in Nebraska, 1863. 
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ROBT. R. LIVINGSTON, 
Surveyor General. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Platismouth, Nebraska, August 31, 1870. 
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B.—Meteorological table showing the temperature and rain-fall in Nedraska, 1866. 
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SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
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C.—Meteorological table showing the temperature and rain-fall in Nebraska, 1868. 
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D.— Meteorological table of monthly means of temperature and rain-fall for 1863, 1866, and 1868. 
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se 2 OTIS es Sc a eee eS 1863 65. 6 Dando 
EINE 8 yet Siayelats =, ois sfeicie staieies - 1866 58. 4 5. 78 60. 7 3. 38 
2 abe 1868 58. 2 2. 61 5 
OS ROWE ocust Soede eee ae ae 1863 | 39. 6 0. 75 : 
oi a a Sas 1866 51.8 0.17 , 47. 4 1. 07 
IDO oaedec coast Boo aoe ee 1868 | 30. 9 2. 30 
IS ORROONG? 46 56S ee eee 12863 39.3 2. 00 
Dy uden 5 OSES eee 1866 40.7 1. 24 38. 5 1. 55 
oo oo 60s 1868 35. 6 1. 41 
Bi re 1863 21.9 3. 37 
WO 2 225-0 lab eee 1866 24.6 | 1. 56 PA 2, 90 
IO Sesc¢on SSB cp ROSES 1868 21.5 t 2.73 
Average annual mean temperature deduced from the above. ...------------ 432-6)" 
Average annual mean rain-fall deduced from the above .....-----.--------- 27. 88 inehes. 


ROBT. R. LIVINGSTON, 
Surveyor General. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska, August 31, 1870. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 


E.—A tabulated statement of the general statistics of Nebraska, 


Name of county. 


Total area. 


Acres. 

Burigeecor. 2s se eeeine 311, 463 
IBUbletee te we ae ecient 375, 752 
Bu thilo ver oe oc tetas 573, 112 
Gassaaeeietr ea aeeese aoneeee 348, 307 
Cedar aise ts tee esas 494, 214 
Golfaxceee sso sae eee eae 258, 569 
(Oibiieie ym aepee ee Arye sors gaa 323, 503 
Dakotas ssc eee ee eee 168, 113 
DIXONS. soe c ones e ses 298, 019 
DOUEE 2. cco a amen hema 343, 867 
IDOE aseaseetcandsoance 206, 320 
SULT ONC see son eee ore ste aoe 366, 792 
GAO). Be eos Jeclsntase sins 438, 472 
26 iri Pepe rs el eee eee 641, 286 
ELL GOM Me oe ete ctee em eieioe 348, 987 
SCHCTSON Me neat cee eee aiets = 715, 664 
MOMNSOM Se ces sere alo tate 240, 707 
Ream yaeeeossesces see eee 290, 918 
Mancastere. --2-ce eco sees 500, 188 
incoln ewe weeacco cee ee 1, 877, 000 
L’Eau qui Court........... 532, 383 
NIACISON Mie eee ene eeeece 366, 792 
MigrriCk see. sacs seis cece ee 513, 339 
INSEE ase esssecmoanae 252, 169 
OOS MES ee ee rece 396, 756 
IPAWAOO Ls ote deen ee sees 275, 094 
PlabbO-2e- cewe ee ce ese ce 431, 643 
Richardson ssseree soe 350, 267 
Saline oS ee see cee cece 366, 792 
DAUD Yi. esce os cane e aa 150, 347 
Saunders ........... Roe ses 489, 084 
SEWand eee ediowst sus ee ces 366, 792 
DUNO eycech sae eee ler 275, 094 
Wisshington a eies <scinie creo 244, 209 
BVO ey ete Pre ies are wore 366, 792 

Metals fence etek 14, 529, 406 


Area under cultivation. 


Area covered by each crop raised. 


Oats. 


Sa wheels =) a, =e) wie iele © wie 


/ 
Wheat. | Corn. 
Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
100, 000 50, 0u0 20, 000 
15,000 | 5,000} 4,000 
"55,520 | 18,000 | 22,000 
15,000 | 10,000} 1,000 
14, 000 2, 500 6, 000 
"9000 | 6,187 | 1,797 
a 000 ™ 3 400 150° 
“46,000 | 2,000; 6,000 
“42,000 | 5,000 | 5, 000 
50, 000 25, 040 15, 000 
OOM eee ee cree eee eae 
A OOO M Prete sales reas 
1/000 Nene ee) 100 
300 400 225. 
15,000 | 5,000} 5,500 
""50,000 | 15,000 | 15,000 
60,594 | 15,000} 18, 000 
285,000 | 30,000} 50, 000 
12, 000 6, 000 4, 000 
50, 600 15, 000 25, 000 
55, 866 16, 760 22, 433 
20, 000 6, 120 9, 344 
4, 000 1, 000 400 
20,000 | 10,000} 5,000 
3, 000 900 538 
849, 880 | 240, 267 | 159, 487 


124, 858 


500 | 5, 000 
100 400 
1, 000 | 15, 000 


1,900 | 36, 808 


Potatoes and other 


wee e tt eee 


ee 


103, 728 


1... 


THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


deduced from the returns of counties as in the foregoing report. 


Average production of each crop 


407 


W ool-growing. 


er acre. : © 
» = 
3 5 
| Condition of climate, 2 = 
| : soil, &c., suitable to| D | oe 
5 each crop. 3 5 3 
, 3 s 7a) 
mM a Pa 43 
. . ovo =f) ~ ey 
“es is | fie Sew 8 2 = 
=| 4 + v Fa +e = = = =| 
° 3 is os iS oS wo es a= 
poe oO | | a! Oe Of on,  t, bE i 
Rime Diet. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. Pounds. 
20 65 OOo Sa a Well adaphei...... 0. .....4- COD OW NGI Wee ear. 30c. p’rlb | (dad) 
18 35 AR tela 25 | 100} Well adapted.........--.. CSN COO Mee ei etc... ae 
ca oe cleues ocd/s coc SeltG ees Se) pete es | Aen ae ee eee (COD). |G ye siete cyeslh Seis ae iN Se Sis 
18 45 45 22 29) 1200'| Well'adapted....-.-..-.- (a) | (a) | 5,429 $2,000 | (e) 
Qo? <50 Opal) eee 45 | 300 |} Good for all crops ..--.--- (a) | Ca) |. 3,000 |25¢:p'rlb.,| Ce) 
or $750. 
20 HONE 60 20 isd SEO epee enti bodes Ape Sanoeee (CODA CCD dl Saat cial ess See oboe ae 
| eee | | |__| 300| Good forsmall grain.....| (a) | (a) |.---.---|----------| (@) 
OER 50.| «150 | Good... ...--.-.. 2-002.) (4) | Ca) |. -0-c--|- ere nano |eneens 
99} 50| 50|......| 35 | 200 | Soil very productive.....| (a) | (a) | 7,000 |..........|.-.-.- 
98} 60| 50|......| 40| 300} Suitable for all crops....| (a) | (a) |.....-.-|----------] (D. 
22 50 40 35 40r © 20081) Suitable for, all crops~.:-)-(@). | (@)-|-+----4-|---20--- sheen 
40 00 (Hd ogee eee OOO havorabloms -caeesc see as (ODE Go) a eeniawe eee ce siloosase 
ee Go| ..,|,.._..|..-...| Soila rich loam..........| (a) | (a) | 10,000 |._...-.2..} (g)- 
333) 20 (TUS eee AQ es we Good for small grain..... COANE COT eee slnsmer cee (6p) 
25 40 50 20 50 |} 150 |} Good for cereals........- COB)? GOA he Sra ae icllnclores: lero ailtermears 
Ps ES Se eee Cees eee nee nent Cerna Perro eer Metta |: © ee 
| "39 | "40 | 35 | 95 | 30 | 300 | Good for all crops .......| Ca) | Ca) |160,000 | $30,000 | (e) 
: 20 45 (RS Ih ee 75 | Good for all crops -.----- COD CGE ek eee lene otra een rere 
20 40) 36 25 LOM OMe Lavorapletor cereals erie Gael (@)) le s2aeee|e se eee elect 
19 da 50 22 22 159 | Every way favorable ....| (a) | (a) 30, 000 10, 500 | ¢h) 
Soeuaeey | 40:!...... 35 | 200 | Good for cereals.....-.-. on) OCD) Vode ear ee oe ee : 
25 60 BO) Ws es Ge a eet -Good for cereals....-..-- (a) | (@ 700 PANO MN (Gy, 
22 eee 50 25 35. | 200 | Good for cereals......... (a) | (a) | 8,000 2,000 | (ae) 
19 45 AES 40 | 100 | Good for cereals....----- (a) | (a) | 1,000 250 | (wy 
29 50 Alpe 5. AOE Reet Good for cereals...--.--- CODON (CDS Beak teed ae ssseaes terete 
20 40 oF te ne 22 70 | Good for cereals. -..----- (a) | \¢@@) 4, 000 1,200 | (e) 
295 60 UB aero 5-2 60 | 150 | Good for cereals..-.-..-..-- GD Ne CES Te rere A ee ee d 
aoe nC om Onan 25. 80) 135; 45 |186.9 |...-.2 cosa. cc cecc ese esac [secu esfeceeee 169, 129 46,910) eee. 
(a) No trial. (d) Native. (g) Mexican. 


(b) Probably good. 
(c) Promises success. 


(e) Merino. 
(f) Mixed. 


(h) Southdown, Leicester, and Saxony. 


(7) Common. 
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E.—A tabulated statement of the general — 


a | aoe 
g | Facilities for | Commercial taeiliutes 
m | S 
| ee | | S 
mM | | acd 
Name of county. | 5 Mineral productions. | - | a 
‘ea = fe ee a | Means of commu- | 4 
s cms] \ e =~ ‘ : Os 
5 x 1 & oy nication. 3) 
| 2 = | ‘ee HY | 
Bonincs a.) ae Be 
| = = '@) HH 
| | 
Waibie. ds ces ped NCI), Nomeweseee, Soc eye ns 2 =: (@) nae R. RB. and Mo. Riv’r| (v) | 
Bullen see seer setrnes baie nail cn cote ea Bie eflttarslele win an b © > betcic) revel ccesp te pfetitatans seit tet=r= = ahaa 
Butislotes--s2ceelisa250 lea. Seth eee eee ay Gel noe a [pk cess gucd|--cad 5! cin 
assis sae eens: 7) it NCI) COMO Prpera ina Foe IP oo oat ; (7) | Weed, i" ; | Riverandrailroad.,; (v) 
| coal, $8. 
Cudarts=.ciueo<. (ld CRD AW Ohalketonie: 2022. 2s5 = (r) | Wood, $2..| Missouri River. ...|------ 
Coliax se. 2 alee (iD) He) a) INfone ENO Wile. = =e. a aD) al ERS Cr nate | Union Pacific R.R| (uv) 
Ouming 7 22525222): 2 sek Vales dante cele ot lce ee we imate ed dem oO ile © ocala ir ete Se Pes 
IDMEOTA Sse acest er meses Wade Ssh ee ONS oo ede rterdis eet nate Me eaten er 
DAKO tes st eee ee (k) | (k) | Coal undeveloped ..----- CT) NES eee eae Missouri River. ...| (v) 
Dod Ge tsetse ues Mee See Ee ano ha A SE Be SU SE tele eer 
WMouglas:.2i-cesilestetelocseshhee thlte ore e eee ores es AUR Sieh ne 2 ie ae oer teen 
Kilmore pees. eee "ob Te he) GL) eB AF ge RR ee ee at (r) | Coal, $10 ..| Poor. -:- 22 =e eer eae 
ARAMA Ss a5. WES U eI ree We Se Belek So tas adele te nee cee sl eee ees 2 aaa ee 
Ja ES eee Cp) hin) AEN OTIC: 2S 624 (Ae adore ee (r) | Wood, $6; | Union Pacific R. R) (x) 
coal, $8. 
AEA CON ee SI te Nl eee tel Nee eee oe Le dotfee te sees e bencecg bows es caaccc|+- tee sl eae crn 
Jefferson: +555. -- (k) | (Ck) | Tron ore and gypsmm...:| (r) | Wood, $3..|..------------2.s=e (~w) 
LOuNSOMe eae eee (kk) | (Ck) | Coal in quantities. --.-..-. (Gn ee ee tt ee POOP 2252200 See (wv) 
Kearney cscs se seeeieee (p) | Coal and other minerals |.-..--. Coal, $15 =.) Railroad as2e nae (Gp 
LAN CASTOR 2s see ete Blais Hn ree ea cei he Says rel | NORA |p Sete een loses 2a eee ee eee eee 
Lincolassccssse ss (k) | (hk) | None ......-...---------| CM | Wood, $6..; Union Pacific R. Rj..---- 
TL’ Bamqar County “Ce (Oo he see oe tee sath areal = | (r) | Wood, $6..| Missouri River. ...|------ 
Madison o2s22s22ule teste Sug oe See (etc 2 eee (s) | Wood, $2..| Very poor = aaa: (v) 
iMierrickurc sess ai < Nias eke Sac werd. ba teas sulbs scoala Neen es ee cL Oe, keer = oracle 
MWemeaha i2n.ccculs occu. ectisecdeke Uetuuee seeds o aaeme ses cc cece aoe eee oieis eee ee 
OWE) 4.5 Bereoeese Weesg sa ae siete Coal im ‘small-‘quamtities | -(7)> j22-22-2:---- River andrailroad |-....- 
Pawneersse 22. - CA See See Coal in large quantities | (t) |-Coal, $15 ..|....-...----.----2=2 (w) 
Pigttespse sass. ces eiGiorle sae! NGA) JNO ANS Goce see cr) | Coal, $10 ..| Union Pacific R. R| (x) 
Richardson ...-.. RG ia! alee Coal, jaarl; Gece... --: (r) | Wood, $— | Mo. River and R. | (vo) | 
| R. ; unsurpassed. 
Sale soe 2. oe) KOR) Acie osha cieeee be oe een wo «2 (t) | Wood, $5..| B. & M. River R. R} (vw) 
SaLpy ieee Ae: Set Copy Neeeness INONG 242 hvageaeee: <2. | (vr) | Wood, $5..) Mo. River andtwo | (v) 
| railroads. 
DAVMOCDS pee oy Aa ce RO een ater eae 2-2 a2 (r) | Wood, $4..| B. & M. River R. R} (wv) 
POW Ard Lona Oe von st Gi) | () | Gypsum and gold ....... (r) || Wood, $49 |.. «22... 2a (v) 
Stanveont 5s 2 cede seta Boece hee te ae mes win 2 Se (r) | Wood, $3.7)... ..22322) sae (v) 
MY asin stony we ieee leee oe Undevelopedtas..-.2.: ELD ae eee nce Mo. River and R. R).----- 
POnEAy 2 eee ea creo J CO) icse seals e wea aabs es Pr ee I eo eos sone 
PLOBALY cet oete alka e Gall os ste Man ee ee eG Sacer Wel acer | waos}esteces| os. e0Gs Qe 


(j) Sucesssful. 
(k) No trial. 


(1) But few experiments. 


(t) Abundant. 
(w) Fair. 


(v) Rapid. 


(m) Very successful. 


w,) Healthy. 
(n) None raised. \ 


(s) Very good. (x) Climate good for flax culture. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska, August 31, 1870. 
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statistics of Nebraska, §-c.—Continued. 


ace c ie Ven Y Pater . he Ni 
o> r -Profitsof capital | a 
at Raw material. employed in— w 
ov n 
= ! a) 
wo : = 
o 2, 2 q w 
c- 2 x | | =e | 
ea = R | = ea o | 
a a: Be ra SD marks 
a2 aS fo | ae : as Remarks. 
oe oi Sa | oS Hh = 
ae oa es < Ss = 
Tare | S res 5 A « 
[acted YG DO Say | 2 a Rs | 
Pa ag Sam GF a ol oe 
_ om co) | rs | aS 
=2Q = = = m 5D 
oe Z s a 2. ch 
ar S > a | <{ 
De 2 ae ee {ASS Desc Sel ae ee The cost of raw material used in manz- 
8 a SE) Ge ES |e et aca ieee ae factures was not given in the returns 
oo es a oe z--+2++|.2-+-2---|-------.-|.----..-.| to this office by the various counties. 
4, 000, 000 | Not kno’n |$228, 308 |$330, 000 $125, 000 $150, 000 
i GO? O00) Soa See ane ee None. AQSCOOP Sse crates | 
Ny oho etote sci 3, secre adre|| weitere a Soe INO Mere Noe onan eas 
500, 000 “$95, 000. "47, 000 aes EeIT00 pre eee Dizon County has 10 per cent profit in 
Wns oo sees SSS4HE 3 6b] Sis eee [Glee eerste Faerie ermes rererne ress investments in the bonds of the Generai 
NI Ee ee a no cife lene sa ae |Ss ees areal: sininie'e 2 Government, and the same in those of 
HD QOD | oc otsoect cle hee ee EASE SeReA Oren ese Seapets. | Nebraska. 
pepe tee oS Boele oA reigt ieee One OIE LO ICECIEEICES co | ek Renn a ene neai ge merece | 
3, 000, 000 S00 00! 75,000 |. oe. = 2 (QO; PORC. eos. oars Hall County has $15,000 invested in 


municipal corporation enterprises, 


J, 000, (00 USL Aa URE SSS cee, a et (eee (a Johnson County’s commerce is in stock, 
em Ne Rr Sect ho ears etl cde cans orciee [on ge be ...| and 30 percent. per annum has been ad- 
2. oe aos sallesees Sone] SEP Se ase] eo eee! ees eee ded to its capital used in manufactures. 
6, 000, 000 DONO ere Ae clans: peeimtecinier |e to aa ox <5 94,000 | Lincoln County has added to the value of 
EN ee SI ee arc a| oc ya ted ain cia eel ole wes oie e aes raw material by manufacture, 50 per 
ZEON MIND oll ceed ees sae ge (a | mea 4, 000 1, C00 cent. 
PIN eR ol 8 onc co ei | ve oss a erahece couse ee | ss ewieletoes | 
el cae [ck ces aufyee eee es’ Mie bean 
| 1, 000, 000 LUDO LC a AE RRS a gy Sa, SPR Bo aa 25,000 | Pawnee County gives $100,000 as the 
| a i ee A amount of profits on transportation, 
ae ee ee ee merchandise, and its investment in 
General, State, and municipal govern- 
70, 000 RO OUNe es ee sec tine | tc eae 520 ment funds. 
PeevOnUO0r.. 60.5.2... Be OUOy te nreue ck eee (ao fa ake Platte County has 12,000 acres planted 
) in fruit and forest trees. 
350,000} 13,000} 13,000) 800 | 6,000] 6,000 
3, 000,000 | 250,000 | 20,000 |.....--..| 25,000 | 20, 000 
eee | rotal profits in merchandise not com- 


34, 243, 866 | 1, 318, 500 


~_ 


392, 808 | 335, 800 | 205, 000 | 302, 500 plete,the returns not being given in full. 


ROBT. R. LIVINGSTON, 
Surveyor General. 
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No. 1. 


Statement showing the amount expended for salaries of surveyor general and clerks during 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


Quarter ending September 30, 1869......-.... Db onlas 060 nee er $1,757 33 

Quarter ending December SI; 1869 ee ee seu. to bb eed cena eee eee 1,816 57 

Quarter ending March 31, 1870... 275 isc en ns woe 2 ee ae ee 2,000 00 

Quarter ending June 30, 1870. 22 eI Se 2 + wn - Ses oe ee 1, 025262 

dic) ct ee Om Ei c -  AeMeeR Re Ie 7,499: 72 
No. 2. 


Statement showing the amount expended for rent of office and incidental expenses during Fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1870. 


Quarter ending September 30, 1869........--..--------------- s+ e2 +--+ $520 35 
Quarter ending December 31, 1869.......-..------- -----+ e022 eee eee eee eee 283 60 
Quarter ending March 31, 1870--......-.-. .----- +2046 - 02> seer cee eee 310 50 
Quarter ending Janes0/1870 22 22. .-- 5-220 2) Be eens stew ete 583 61 

Chabal <2 3 eet ene back Saks 2 ate ie s Saueis eiatee po ee aaa 1, 698 06 


Recapitulation. 


Salaries of surveyor general and clerks during the fiscal year-.----.-.----- $7,499 72 ; 
Rent of office and incidental expenses during the fiscal year....-.--------- 1,698 06 
PA ee OOD Cased Ve Ae ate aise gS ies See es 9, 197 78 


ROBT. R. LIVINGSTON, 
Surveyor General, Iowa and Nebraska. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Plattsmouth, August 31, 1870. 


No. 3.—Statement showing the extent and cost of surveys executed in Nebraska during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, given in the order in which the accounts 
, were sent to the General Land Office. 


eS | 
os | 
eee Names of deputies. | Standard lines. 
4s / 
[>] 
| a=: 
Miles. chs. lks. 
(S/N @ cea itersou ene ase ser lk Sancnc sts cce 
(Cyto OD jseas eae ded SRS eRe eee eee ee 
dye yy illine Pe ONerty 5. - =. fs. -2-----3~-5-- 
eigimeatiic: Gilpertas:. 5.0 202. 5's eee Ren eae 
20 Burekt & Warmer..-.......<.- lk: ae are ies 
i) Walliam Hardin: ............. Seta eri teee ery tc es 
13 | William E. Daugherty.....-. eee etn ae 
ZUM Burely é& Warner. ...-- =... ..| 12641 38 
HOMmaWelUsercc MtOnSdales..0..... 2 }essesccccec teen: 
8 | Humason & Currance........ |) eos en Oe a GD 
17 | Allason & Kelsey............ ERE See ee temee 
ir | eae Os 5 Rs ae ones eae eee | Saale “SBy Be 
pemmeaioce Campbell... 22... cae)ceas.cscteuce ces 
31; W.E. & J.W. Daugherty ..-.. 96 12 47 
SRLOMMMV VES. 6o WONSGAlG.. 22a ict. caleesesd oncccewee. 
POM bute dé: Warner... o....-.- Rae eee nex 
lean de Gril berus <2. .<=cascc oc. ceo ae eee 
POM aUaAnardine- seeks oe ee eae eee. 
17 | Allason & Kelsey ............ i eae 
23 | W.E. & J.W. Daugherty.... | 13" 73" 752 
38): ata Op ee ee eg. 210 A ea eee, 
74) Hiram C. Fellows .-..-...--.. | 150 44 23 
pao. SNe eee a 2 as at oe oe erste ceereaccean tae 
PMMA ArdIn: 2 25.254 oe cleencosacce cence 
Peete aM ppell . 8-0. <n |ewjen ec cerns vee 
Pomme MACICHIWINIDL ...0:-..-2---.\ce-ccnresecec sus 
ame atliaécGnlberh=. oo. oc. ok aap tt eich eae a 
PGE RO AMese MODE @rt 2 hes sos chscice sce cde crass 
Pia bra MUTMnec eabliGhk- te. so. -2olese. sc c - cosas 
mie Om Pe atLOESOier ere aoe glee See as 
HOBO MN  Chatteese-ee besa a. #312 14 33 
at) a EO i aes OC: a A | er 
(me whee al CO time ns erent | to es 
Soe NEN EIB UPON ie ee a eae nin oo ope nt 
Ota setae emas ace nace? PlS072509) 31 


Exterior lines. | Section lines. 
Miles. chs. lks.| Miles. chs. tks. 
SAR Oa 6 0 43 
ten op WT RSE cal ets ae ae pe 
Po aoe elena 240 02 80 
Ne Go (OPO her 5 See eee 
Se eee | 479 %8 O1 
Pet CE Ro Td 199 33 8&8 
OR ee rt 180 17 64 
Bae Gee a3 On a cinta | 
ee ee | — 883° 15278 
fel Geer ONS O Om eee one t coe 
ee eens ee fees e 
eee a Oe 956 21 49° 
DER SUE 51a Se ee as eee 
OP Sm UR sO Aull eesti. ao oe Se 
SUES ESA ne Wd Ub, || a ee RU 
fC) ey eno | ee as es ae 
sie rio ee ee 
Popa 06. met (eee 
See ee iee 240) 53 ar ka 
Se as sees 970 35 98 
12 iy «ee | 600 40 16 
Rene oie see 418 33 42 
SS See eee 363 19 65 
£4 ime 3 SRR eee 494 18 36 
ree Mate tek 484 38 25 
Soe Cee Suen | tier ets AE Ian Oe 
BODES ptf ’ - 536 35 97 
he A Nile ted | 1 14 03 
scene ae: | §25 55 97 
1,885 17 59 47,131 24 99 


\ 


| 


| July 20, 1868 


Date of appropriation. 


; Special deposit made March 13,’69. 


July 20, 1868 : 
March se SOOM terete teak. a 5 ree. 
March 3, 1869 
July 20; 1868 
July 20, 1868 
March 8, 1869 
July 20, 1868 
July 20, 1868 


July 20, 1868 

July 20, 1868 

March 3, 1869 
July 20, 1868 

METEOR: 3! 1009 ke. ee eee eee 
MOTCH SAlS690. 2. ee eee een 
March 3, 1269 
July 20, 1868 

March 3, 1869 
March 3, 1869 
Mareh)3;,1869\ see Pte 
March 3, 1869 
March: 3; LB6Ors Rene em cee ys Soe: 
July 20, 1868 

March 3, 1869 
March 3, 1869 
NARGIS CO ea estes eee ee 
March 3, 1869 
March 3, 1869 
July 20, 1868, and March 3, 1869.... 
July 20, 1868 
Special deposit January 14, 1870... 
IIRC) OS Peal Nola ini peer ea a en eb anne 


i] 
vd 
; mo | Cost. of 
Date of contract. 23 survey 

aa 
Spec’l instruct’ns dated May 24,’69.| $5 p. d $85 00 
September’ 15,1868 35.50 oee ee 5 CO} 1790047 
Seog Re os a ee es ei 7.00 | 1259 2 
J UNE3, LEOO ts ee eee ere atpeeree 6 00 | 2,879 85 
|) Ampusb LIS LS68ie. 2 sae seeee ene: seme 5. 00 997 12 
Septemperslo, [S68 a eee eee 5 00 901 10 
e UNELS VL SO0 ee ee ee eee 10 00 ities ize 
APT Oi LE69 os coe eee es eee 6 00; 1,113 96 
PACU OTIS ig Oa SOS iaretar rea -5 00 | 4,165 98 
ADL OOM BO9R en Sees es 6 00 96 00 
BiG oyu UO rake wero sedch creer ete 10 00 3,114 17 
Apriloo 1869. ee 600 | 1,224 45 
NOVEM bDEM23) 186920 .eaer eee ae ee 10 00 961 56 
AVL ie LBOO ey saa ee eee are 5 00 | 4,781 34 
JUNG 4 S69) cae. Sos ce eee 7 00 1, 652: 38 
June Ve S69 ee eee nee 7 00 1, 600 45 
JUNE s USOOR ee ee eee 700 | 1,007 66 
APY E20, 18007 ona on en ee 6 00 504 39 
JUNE SLE. te eee 10 00 | 1,839 19 
a UNCP OM S69 25 ce eae ee eee ee 700 | 2,190 29 
JUNO US el S69.. ek ee ee 10 00 1,505 53 
Mean) doo TSO OR mame er eee 700 | 2,048 02 
JUNE 28: LOSS oe ee eee 6 00 1, 443 99 
April OO IS60) res nee e Sees ane 5 00 4, 852 25 
Jy 16 Meno, ee eee 6 00 | 3,603 01 
UNE Mie USC Oe ech ce cere 600 | 2,510 50 
UNC B Oe cen crane ee ee 600 | 2,179 47 
UNCRE, IO) Pera nocs Scene ee 6 00 | 2,965 37 
SUL yo 10 Mee CU a a tees nae 6 00 | 3,506 87 
IMaye07 NS69. saoenct noe cote ee oes 25 CO | 7, 804 48 
APIA 20ST OOO ge ce aes eee 5 00 | 2,682 25 
Spec’l instructions January 17,’70 | $5 p.d 15 00 
; Spee’l instructions December 9,’69.| $5 p.d PPB Ty 
seattle Sek ak ons eos wig coca eenge eae ee 68, 183 04 


* Special instructions, 


t Reservation boundary. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, Plattsmouth, August 31, 1870. 


+ State line. 


§Standard, exterior, and section lines. 


ROBT. R. LIVINGSTON, 
Surveyor General Iowa and Nebraska. 


CSN 


TIVAANAD 


“HOITHO AUNV'T 
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No. 4.—Stutement showing description and area of lands for which township maps and de- 
scriptive lists have been furnished to the register of the land office, Dakota City land dis- 
trict, at Dakota, Nebraska, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


Township, |p, W460 6 Hn Triplicate maps— | Descriptive lists— | : ue 
north Range east. Acres. Seek ston shen ene Special surveys. 
= i | ) a 

33 1 | 553. 70 SIUC aed OOO Src.-8 sills 7 Mey). = Se se Fragmentary. 
33 2 | 541. 60 afiihy a Wetiesacse Jl ye, SCO eee Fragmentary. 
28 8 AVAO | nouMe ds, T8tO2. = | Sune 15, 1870. ....- Fragmentary-~ 
29 | 8 | Seca | dhvbave Uy ell); Se sae June 15,1870... -..- Fragmentary. 
22 | 9 340.06 | June 15, 1870...... June 15, 1870... .-.- cree 
29 9 1,481.70 =| June 15, 1870..-.-- June 15,1870. ...-- “¥ragmentary.. 
. | } 
Total | area. .....-.. bi 33) BA 0G Se | 
| 


No. 5.—Statement showing description and area of lands for which township maps and descrip- 
live lists have been furnished to the register of the land office at Vermillion, Dakota Terri- 
tory, by order of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1870. ‘ 


oF : i 
Township | Range west, | can | Triplicate maps— | Descriptive lists—| o)..; 
north. | Dien | a when sent. when sent. Special sury eye. 
2S ee ees Be” Miser | es xan 
| | 
88 | 47 | 852. 20 June 15, 1870... .-- June LoS (0 seers Fragmentary. 
89 47 | Uateils ume to, VK =. a. SUMOE) Wo phen Oe eer Fragmentary. 
88 48 | 661. 38 oUMeWo, Weis ase SWUM LOLS TOS ares Fragmentary. 
89 48 135. 05 June 15, 18705. 2222 TUNES, LSTOe eee Fragmentary. 
Total | areal. 2.2. a > 4.165650") | 
| 


Transcripts of the field-notes of townships 28 and 29 north, ranges 8 and 9 east, of 
6th principal meridian, Nebraska, and maps and transcripts of the field-notes of town- 
ships 88 and 89 north, ranges 47 and 48 west, of 5th principal meridian, Dakota Terri- 
tory, were also sent, June 15, 1870, to the surveyor general of Dakota Territory, by 


order of the honorable Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
ROBT. R. LIVINGSTON, 
Surveyor General Iowa and Nebraska. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


Plattsmouth, August 31, 1870. 
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No. 6.—Statement showing description and area of lands, for which township maps and de- 
. seriptive lists have been furnished to the register of the land office, Nemaha land district, 
at Beatrice, Gage County, Nebraska, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


oe Range west. | Acres. Triplicate maps—when sent. | Dee 
2 17 22° 972: 27 Chins Tes aaah honed | June 15, 1870. 
3 17 23, 013. 39 Dralion eed Way, SHV is ree ese Ban June 15, 1870. 
4 17 22, 935. 96 UMD es Home aaa re ose fos. tes | June 15, 1870. 
1 18 22, 691. 34 RIM OMB I Oe gs! foe 2 ss Se se ek | June 15, 1870. 
2 18 22, 841. 64 Werte La BUSA) Pttan <i-jei2 c/o aae- June 15, 1870. 
3 18 | 22, 903. 52 TAGs Shee ES hci) Dee aes eae ee | June 15, 1870. 
4 18 22, 899, 52 Anownveyd ls a tcil eae ea emaee eae | June 15, 1870. 
1 19 23, 057. 33 irons Sy) SUVS cos Ben ee ee i June 15, 1870. 
Q 19 22, 199. 55 Ue tIING: Lon USK Oseuys Shatner i a4: | June 15, 1870. 
3 19 | 22, 934. 16 UING Wye LOO cetera: ears peears aot | June 15, 1870. 
4 19 22, 943. 64 UP UT Oy Voxel iO Sears Cetera eel | June 15, 1870. 
s 19 23, 047. 70 Furey ts) WMD EMR Scr aoe ess b | June 15, 1870. 
6 19 23, 029. 66 Pe iaboyen ara Rei ee ee eee ee June 15, 1870. 
4 20 23, 116. 22 UMNO Le Ole e eats aoe eee | June 15, 1870. 
5 20 23, 047. 20 MUINO Hy ee Oe ces see. Soe 2s ea See June 15, 1870. 
§ 20 | 23, 114. 31 by meV TUTOR PhO AU te age So: 2 os Sn cles ae June 15, 1870. 
4 zt 23, 093. 99 Won On low S (Omar. aiaer ges ae June 15, 1870. 
i) mil 23, 032. 81 Aibarer las abel Disa eee eo ois June 15, 1870. 
6 21 23, 018. 96 Writer Lo eet wa Racc.e alae See | June 15, 1870. 
otal. acres’: -=..---; 435, 893. 77 


A diagram of an island in the Platte River, in township 14 north, range 9 east, of 
6th principal meridian, Nebraska, was furnished to the register of the land office, 
Omaha land district, at West Point, Nebraska, on the 15th day of June, 1870. 

ROBT. R. LIVINGSTON, 
Surveyor General Iowa and Nebraska. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Plattsmouth, August 31, 1870. 
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No. 7.—Statement showing description and area of lands for which township maps and de- 
scriptive lists have been furnished to the register of the land office, South Platte River 
land district, at Lincoln, Lancaster County, Nebraska, during the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1870. 


pee nS Range west. Acres. Triplicate maps—when sent. Dest pi 

7 19 22, 975. 84 Afieineyilisy, We esssoeeasteea cones June 15, 1870. 

7 22 23, 017. 42 J pubncp aye tke Seeconcos coaeas June 15, 1870. 

& 22 23, 138. 31 Assen ie, Ikea ows os5o4aucsacons == June 15, 1870. 
7 23 23, 034. 73 Afniven bp te). pos aekcecaGoedess- June 15, 1270. 

8 23 23, 163. 21 sitive beatae eens sacar aces. June 15, 1870. 

i 24 23, 091. 74 Afar yaks ee osaan qousehe = June 15, 1870. 
8 24 23, 054. 60 Afinisiley eves a sesouasocesoS: June 15, 1870. 
9 24 23, 042. 51 Ahebavens lay Whee Seer menses eda Ss June 15, 1870. 
10 24 19, 925. 80 Apinnemb yl estas acckeconedoos . dune 15, 1870, 

9 20 23, 053. 45 Afb My Wee ceacegcaon ec Lcd ates June 15, 1870. 
10 28) 22, 948. 53 une 15,1610 eee wae eee June 15, 1870. 
apt | 25 19, 553. 83 JUNE LO USTO See a wars later June 15, 1870. 
10 | 26 23, 074. 67 Spivey WSs os scen cee sapeccods June 15, 1870. 
jal 26 21, 216. 94 A fivbcvem bone e Soe Sodeeeocr June 15, 1870. 
12 26 See list No. 8. Shinstealey Wve Lasko ses oeekoscs June 15, 1870. 
10 al 23, 076. 52 SiN G1 5S RSs eee. ce eee ere June 15, 13870. 
ih | 2a 23, 106. 59 OMe sl orale) eee We wear June 15, 1870. 
12 Q7 19, 422. 61 June 15 Reo a. wees oe June 15, 1870. 
10 28 23, 068. 17 JUNE LOI SiO so eecc ere eet June 15, 1870. 
ll | 28 23, 179. 01 June Th! 1870! eee eaten i June 15, 1870. 
12 28 13, 864. 34 mei 1d, 110. tak bes co eee June 15, 1870. 
13 | 28 See list No. 8. hinnveuy (eet we ssocacecudeGce June 15, 1870. 
12 | 29 23, 091. 92 Chineveribo, Mane cade fe 5 soe co June 15, 1870. 
13 | 29 See list No. 8 Shunayew lay duce neces oe ncorrsac ah June 15, 1870. 
12 30 23, 007. 20 unveils e oases easke 2 | June 15, 1870. 
13 30 See list No. 8. DUNGH RTO fee oe eee eee eee June 15, 1870. 
12 31 | 23, 040. 44 UME Del 870k ae. eee ee eee | June 15, 1870. 
13 31 | See list No. 8. June lord Sve ees eee ee ; June 15, 1870. 
12 | 32 | 22, 934. 60 Jue 15,12 WO0decn 40 clue ee eee | June 15, 1870. 
13 32 | 23, 047. 25 June wd AIS (Osu. oceans June 15, 1870. 
13 | 33 23, 001. 97 June 15,1870. 0.222... ase | gd Ooms 
14 33 | 19, 016. 94 lame 15, 187022 42s. ae ae sJune 15, 1870. 
13 34 | See list No. 8. Une 15, VSO ey oncink en soca ee June 15, 1870. 
14 | 34 | See list No. 8. PUNO VOL BIOs oes eee ee ee ee June 15, 1870. 
13 | 35 | See list No. 8. une: 1551870 See eee eee eee _ June 15, 1870. 
13 | 36 | See list No. 8 Pine 15 She Ok eee eee June 15, 1870. 
13 | 37 | See list No. 8. Anuniyemloe Mbewl Canoe oaanogscs oe June 15, 1870. 
13 | 38 See list No. 8. JUNE Le leiOy eee eee ae ete June 15, 1870. 
13 | 39 ' See list No. 8. Afibbikem bl hows A eee cesoc sees oe June 15, 1870. 
1: 40 | See list No. 8 UNG TOMISIOR ee eee eee eee June 15, 1870. 
13 41 | See list No. 8. Pune 15,1870. oe ea ecceee ee | Jame 15, 1870. 
13 42 | See list No. 8. Ati naveys sal UUM A SoccoaeeGascb a | June 15, 1870. 
12 | 43 See lista NOw Gocam eee UC 1.0187 Os eee ee | June 15, 1870. 

Total acres, ee eee | 597, 149. 14 


* The boundary between the Grand Island and the South Platte River land districts being the right 
bank of the Platte River, instead of a township line or parallel, divides the various townships through 
which that river flows, and hence the same numbers of township and range occur in different lists, as 
above; but the entire area of the township is given in one or the other list, and omitted in the corre- 


sponding one. 
ROBT. R. LIVINGSTON, 
Surveyor General Towa and Nebraska. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Plattsmouth, Auqust 31, 1870. 


cy 
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No. 8.—Statement showing description and area of lands for which township maps and descrip- 
tive lists have been furnished to the register of the land office, Grand Island land district, at 
Columbus, Platte County, Nebraska, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


ACTres. 


Triplicate maps—when sent. 


| 
| 


Descriptive lists— 


when sent. 


Township Range 
north. west. 
18 12 
20 13 
19 14 
13 17 
13 18 
13 19 
ig: 20 
13 zi 
13 22 
13 23 
10 24 
di 24 
12 24 
13 24 
11 25 
12 25 
13 25 
14 25 
15 | 25 
11 | 26 
12 26 
13 | 26 
14 26 
15 26 
12 27 
13 2k 
14 27 
12 28 
13 28 
14 28 
13 29 
14 29 
13 30 
13 31 
14 33 
15 33 
16 | 33 
13 34 
14 34 
15 | 34 
16 | 34 
13 . 35 
13 36 
13 fi 
13 38 
13 39 
13 | 4) 
13 4] 
13 42 
12 | 43 
13 43 
12 44 
13 44 
12 45 
13 45, 
12 46 
13 46 
12 47 
13 47 
14 | 47 
12 48 
13 | 48 
14 | 48 
110 49 
13 49 
14 49 
12 50 
13 50 
14 50 
14 apt 
14 02 
14 93 
14 o-4 
14 DO 
It 56 
15 56 


Total | ACTOR, eos 


| 


1,494, 496. 97 
L 


22, 864. 50 
22, 728. 69 
22, 474, 26 
23, 077. 87 
22, 966, 18 
23, 068. 72 
23, 064. 20 
23, 051. 14 
23, 031. 04 
22, 948. 36 


See list No. 7. 


22, 806. 42 
22, 818. 83 
23, (03. 86 


See list No. 7. 


23, 023. 23 
23, 088. 27 
23, 106. 03 
23, 086. 68 


See list No. 7. 


21, 496. 44 
23, 681. U8 
23, 092. 68 
23, 041. 00 


See list No. 7. 


22, 951. 31 
23, 027. 77 


See list No. 7. 


19, 610. 35 
23, 014. 25 
19, 913. 49 
23, 038. 25 
21, 104. 43 
92,531. 73 


See list No. 7. 


22, 938. 07 
22, 896. 79 
22, 312. 96 
19, 814. 51 
22, 947. 82 
22, 913. 09 
21, 482. 63 
21, 392. 69 
21, 372. 21 
21, 282. 39 
2Y, Weise 
21, 260. 90 
21, 146. 69 
22, 579. 78 
11, 136. 35 
2p MGh 
11, 953. 87 
23, 060. 13 
12, 060. 92 
23, 050. 07 
12, 094. 29 
23, 025. 09 
12, 005. 56 
23, 033. 65 
23, 054. OL 
11, 970, 47 
23, 019. 50 
22, 890. 88 
12, 014. 44 
23, 098. 64 
es Yas) Le 
11, 936. 07 
22, 998. 25 
23, 078. 86 
23, 018. 25 
23, 063. 32 
23, 035. 49 
Pee EN wes 
23, 086. 56 
23, 070. 63 
23, 063. 26 


June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 


, June 15, 


June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 


June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 153, 


June 15, 


June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 


SR OR ice seals sPas as, aret stats 
BS Uae culate lncieate soca is. 
SOR es eeu sets xcta cect 
TEND ees cig ee Arh HERS iar 
WS Ope atstaveta Pye <= .2 aero: 


dei Ae eer Se ees SE 
bch US eerie eerie SES 


LB COB attoe ce eee eee 
LBA) Be te ai ey ee et ahs 2 
DSO ei rore) tee ears, =.= ais" | 
VS (Oe he Meeies sce ee | 
DFU Socdcre Aey aoe eae 
1S OSes a eet oke Ae 
1870 


June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June J5, 
June 15, 
June 15. 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15. 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 


1870. 
1870. 
1870, 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1370. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1370. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
13870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
R70. 
1870. 
1x70. 
1270. 
1270. 


) 


No. 9.—Contracts for surveys of the public lands in Nebraska, 1870. 
[These surveys comprise 7,161 miles of subdivisions, 1,071 1-7 miles of exteriors, and 304 miles of meanders. ] 


= [ga2| 2 | 
z Sen Des Be ee 
= Contractor. Survey. Miles. | © Soe = z Object of survey. 
= Brin Ges =) 3 
a 5 : 3 FS a = S | 
SMM ec Op hellOWSiackce ae eee Subdivisions townships 15 and 16, ranges 40 to 55, and | 900 $6 | $5, 400 | $5, 400 ‘$10, £00 | To extend the subdivisions within the limits of 
| township 16, range 56 west. | the Union Pacific Railroad grant. 
pe | SE feeie’ Foote 9 22 aie een ae Exterior lines townships 25 to 32, ranges 9 and 10 west 165 tol ages 
| Subdivisions townships 25 to 28, ranges 9 and 10, and SxS 6 3, 510 
township 32, ranges 9 and 10 west to Niobrara River. .. | ; 
Meanders on the Niobrara River, estimated ........-.. 15 6 90 | 4,755 | 9,510 | To benefit settlements on the Elkhorn and Ni- 
33 | Burch & Warner ...--- Exterior lines townships 21 to 24, ranges 9 to 16 west. . 312 i | 2,184 obrara Rivers. 
Subdivisions townships 17 to 20, ranges 15 and 16, and 540 6 | 3,240 | 
township 20, range 14 west. 
Meanders on North and South Forks cf Loup River. -. 20 6 120 | 5,544 | 11,088 | To extend the subdivisions on the two forks of 
| the Loup, and prepare exteriors for 1871. 
34 | J.R.& J.S. Livingston. .| Subdivisions townships 21 to 23, range 7, townships 21 960 6 5, 760 | 5,760 | 11,520 | To accommodate settlements on and near the 
to 24, ranges 8 to 10, and township 25, range 8. | Elkhorn River. 
35 | McBride & Murphy.... | Exterior lines townships 15 and 16, ranges 43 to 48 west 86 7 672 
Subdivisions township 14, ranges 41 to 46, and township 840 6 | 5,040 
15, ranges 41 to 48 west. 
Neanders on GherNorthelatie Rivers: a-.- +s sees 20 6 120 | 5,832 | 11,664 | To advance the subdivisions and prepare exte- 
smelter Crlloatbersont = scar, - Exterior lines townships 5 to & ranges 25 to 30 west...| 252 (ee 64 | rior lines within the Union Pacitic Railroad 
| grant. 
Subdivisions townships 5 and 6, ranges 22, 23, and 24 360 6 | 2,160 | 3,924 | 7,900 | To extend subdivisions near the Republican, and 
| west. prepare exteriors for another season. 
SHUN OK SRB Syd ese See eee Subdivisions township 9, ranges 26 to 28, and townships 660 6 | 3,960 | 3,960 | 7,920 | To extend subdivisions within and near the 
10 and 11, ranges 29 to 32 west. Union Pacific Railroad graut. 
38 | Charles Wimpf ......-.:. Subdivisions townships 14 and 15, ranges 35 to 40 west 720 6 | 4,320 
Meanders on the North Platte River ................-. 80 6 420 | 4,800 9,600 | To complete the subdivisions along the North 
Sih) |i OBS Bi ol ken eo eens Exterior lines township 15, ranges 27 to 32 west... .-. 66 7 462 Platte and within the Union Pacific Railroad 
Subdivisions township 14, ranges 30, 31, and 32, and 540 6 | 3, 24) | grant. 
township 15, ranges 27 to 32 west. | 
Meanders on the N@rth and South Platte Rivers ...... 60 6 360 | 4,062 8130] To extend subdivisions along the North and 
40 }} William Hardin ....... Exterior lines township 12, ranges 41 and 42 west to 121-7) 7 85 | South Platte within railroad grant. 
State line. | 
Subdivisions township 12, ranges 33 to 42 west ........ 576 6 | 3, 456 | 
Meanders on South Platte and closing on third stand- 9 6 54 |} 3,595 | 7,200 | To extend subdivisions within the Union Pacitic 
ard parallel. | Railroad grant. 
41 William E. Daugherty..| Exterior lines townships 1 to 4, ranges 25 to28 west....| 168 alee iG | 
: Subdivisions township 3, ranges 20 to 24, and township 480 6 | 2, 880 | 
4, ranges 22 to 24 west. 
Meanders on the Republican River, estimated ......-. 100 6 600 | 4,656 | 9,329 | To provide for settlements along the rich valley 
-— —_———_ |——_. — of the Republican River. 
BUSS bee Relea te Ze hes Eee 3 AO Ae EO Soles 8, 536 1-7 |...) 52, 288 | 52, 288 ee 652 


SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, Plattsmouth, Nebraska, August 31, 1870. 


ROB ek LIVIN GSTON, Surveyor General. 
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No. 10.— Estimate of sums required for the extension of the public surveys in the State of 
Nebraska for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872. 


STANDARD LINES. 
5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th standard parallels north, ranges 17 to 24 west, 192 miles, at $10 per mile. $1, 920 


3d guide meridian west, townships 17 to 32 north, 96 miles, at $10 per mile.........-.......--.- 960 

OPT OD UATIAT CU: LLCS ota tctal ac oru ds cha! ofa shale min aloine/dinin nei le wine Sd slew 'ne nannies ow Sie 2, 880 

EXTERIOR LINES. 

Townships 21 to 33, ranges 11 to 16 west, or to Niobrara River, 702 miles, at $7 per mile...... $4, 914 
Townships 15 and 16, ranges 17 to 24 west, 132 miles, at $7 per mile...........-.--------...--. 924 
Townships 1 to 4, ranges 29 to 42 west, or to State line, 507 miles, at $7 per mile...........--. 3, 549 
Townships 5 to 8, ranges 31 to 42 west, or to State line, 417 miles, at $7 per mile ...........-. 2,919 
Townships 9 to 11, ranges 41 and 42 west, or to State line, 31 miles, at $7 per mile.........-..- 217 
Township 16, ranges 25 to 32 west, or to State line, 42 miles, at $7 per mile................--. 294 

NE CLOT EX GOIION LINCS fa) cca = Sow ale aig sd niepe loin aie din asin nies in wala afew oa ninlie |g Sninle an 12, 817 

SUBDIVISION LINES. 

Townships | and 2, ranges 20 to 24, 600 miles, at $6 per mile.............------ 2-2 e ee een ee- $3, 600 
Townships 3 and 4, ranges 25 to 32, 960 miles, at $6 per mile.......-.....-.-------.-.+---2.--- 5, 760 
Townships 3 and 4, ranges 25 to 32, meanders on Republican River, 144 miles, at $6 per mile. - 864 
Townships > to 8, ranges 25 to 32, 1,920 miles, at $6 per mile ...........------- 2.2.0. eeeeeeeee 11, 520 
emeee ranges 29 to 32, 240 miles, at $6 per mile.....-....-....-..------ 226 eee ee eee 1, 440 
Townships 10 and 11, ranges 33 to 42, 1,082 miles, at $6 per mile..................--.-----+---- 6, 492 
Gowsasuips 2) to 33, ranges 11 to 14, 3,047 miles, at.$6 per mile......-....--....----.------20-: 18, 282 
Townships 31 to 33, ranges 15 and 16, 337 miles, at $6 per mile..............-------2-0--25 eee: 2, 022 
Townenips 29 to 31, ranges 9 to 10, 360 miles, at $6 per mile............---..-------.---------5 2, 160 
Peammeinon. ranges 17 to 24, 480 miles; at $6 per mile .:...-...2--.+....------s------2+--20 <-> 2, 880 
Pornenp 16, ranges 25 to 32, 480 miles, at $6 per mile... 2 1... ieee ie cee eee tee 2, 880 
Township 16, ranges 35 to 48, 840 miles, at $6 per mile.-......-...... AE a tie IS See oe 5, 040 
Township 16, ranges 42 to 44, meanders on North Platte River, 35 miles, at $6 per mile....-.- 210 
Pe ana LCSLOLESUIOM VISIONS 622 ee ee tee cee eee Soe Sank Hee eats oe ohije nite ale Sem ob awl aaiatere 63, 150 
EEE INTC ROLION CELIO IIMS) os aan aa aioe Sis sae Seda Se oth wie, Biel elves eiens cttkale nd ayscras eters = oat 12, 817 
EN UM LOROGESG ATC alu LIMOS 592/22 ip noe inispsie sails AE ee nah se at elee Sapte case Kaelin Be 2, 880 

Total sum required for surveys in fiscal year ending June 30, 1872...--....------------- 78, 847 


ROBT. R. LIVINGSTON, 
Surveyor General Iowa and Nebraska. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska, August 31, 1870. 


No. 11.— Estimate of sums required for office expenses for fiscal year ending June 30, 1872. 


Gree meurveyor general . 2... 0052. eee ck een SAS So ea OMe eres Yo $2. 000 
eS el ey SR a eee eee ne emer 1, 600 
Sater ouprincipal draughtsman .. 2.22.22... - sec see eee nee ee ee aaa s a Pokesoo 
Seer aeistant draughtsman +... 002.25... DLE le ee se see ee 1, 200 
See IILATLY 6 8 SS ees ole kw 2 oe OS oe oa ee we 1, 200 
paleo copyists, at $1,100 each 2... 2.2) Sot . 2 ee nee oo se ee 2, 200 
Office rent, messenger, stationery, fuel, &c...........---. ------ +--+ 20+ 2-2 + ee 2, 000 
Bindi 100 volumes field-notes --....5 2.052 0.0 05 en cose ce see cee 200 

es ie aed IR Se A er a LY EELS 700 


ROBT. R. LIVINGSTON, 
Surveyor General Iowa and Nebraska. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska, August 31, 1870. 


No. 17 G.—Report of the surveyor general of New Mexico. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, August 20, 1870. 


Sir: In compliance with your instructions of May 2, I have the honor to submit my 
report of the transactions of this office for the year ending June 30, 1870. 
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PUBLIC SURVEYS. 


Surveys have been made under contracts with Robert B. Willison, dated June 23 and 
December 10, 1869, both amounting to $11,147 23, and calling for the appropriation of 
$5,000 of last year and unexpended balance of previous appropriations. 

These surveys were all upon the Pecos River. I am informed that nearly all the sur- 
veyed land upon this river has already been taken up with preémption and homestead 
elaims. The moment it is known that the Fort Sumner reservation is restored to the 
public domain large portions of it will be taken up by actual settlers. A survey of it 
will be promptly required. Indeed, the valley of the Pecos and its tributaries for 
many miles below Sumner is being rapidly occupied by settlers, it having very inviting 
pasturage, as well as yielding largely of the various crops cultivated. It being on one 
of the main thoroughfares of the immense overland cattle traffic of Texas, it cannot 
long remain unsettled. Several hundred thousand head annually seek this channel to 
a northern market. 

The pending sale of public lands has excited a great deal of interest throughout the 
Territory. Large numbers of preémptors and homestead claimants have presented 
their claims, and very many more only await the survey and offering of their lands to 
come forward and secure their claims. 

Did the land laws authorize the register to issue certificates of location upon unsur- 
veyed lands, the settler would feel a much greater security, and large numbers now 
occupying such lands would at once avail themselves of this inchoate title, and would 
thus afford a reliable indication of the need of surveys in their several localities. 

The calls for surveys in various directions are numerous, and it is often difficult to 
determine the relative needs of different sections, and expend such small appropriations 
as are available to the best advantage. 

The recent discoveries of silver in the southwestern portion of the Territory, and the 
large influx of population likely to follow, will require a speedy survey of that section. 

The greater degree of security felt by the inhabitants under the present Indian 
policy—the greater rarity of depredations and hostile raids—is steadily diffusing popu- 
lation, hitherto, for greater security, confined to towns and villages, and rapidly opening 
up new agricultural districts. 

MINERAL SURVEYS. 


Of this class of surveys but one has been made during the year, that of the Santa 
Rita del Cobre mine, west of the Rio Grande, in Dona Ana County. Application for 
the survey of another mineral claim, that of the San Agustin mine, east of the Rio 
Grande, in the same county, was made and the survey executed since the 30th of June. 
A much larger number is likely to be called for during the current and ensuing years, 
owing to the increase of activity in mining enterprises in this Territory. : 


PRIVATE LAND GRANTS. 


I beg leave again to call attention to the embarrassment growing out of the large 
number of undetermined Spanish and Mexican land grants. Only last month there 
was filed in this office for the first time a grant, made in 1832, covering nearly all New 
Mexico east. of the Rio Grande, with’ a portion of Texas and Colorado, embracing 
45,000,000 acres! Many other grants, for various indefinite amounts, are constantly 
heard of as conflicting with the actual settler or the miner, that are not even found of 
record in this office. 

The limits of no grant have been determined by survey during the past year. 

A commission to settle and determine these claims, and a time fixed within which to 
present them, seems to be the most urgent want of the land system of New Mexico. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The present year is likely to repay the agriculturist amply, all crops affording prom- 
ise of abundance. The rainy season has served to dissipate the fears of failure of crops 
springing from the unusually small amount of snow in the mountains, upon the melt- 
ing of which the country is so largely dependent for the water used in irrigation. 

The sugar-beet has received sufficient attention to promise excellent results where 
properly cultivated. The beet of this Territory shows upon analysis a much larger 
percentage of saccharine matter than the same variety raised in France and Germany. 

The long staple cotton, tried, upon a small scale, by Dr. De Leon, of Albuquerque, 
proved entirely successful. 

For tea the climate here would seem to promise assecure and genial a home as it has 
found in California. Experiments—as yet untried—can alone determine the fact. 

Of the silk culture the same may be said. 

Tobacco grows well over large districts of New Mexico, the dryness of the climate 
being especially adapted to the process of curing. 
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Numerous other products of similar latitudes will doubtless in the future become 
staple products of this Territory. 

The recent introduction of a considerable number of the larger and finer-wooled 
sheep promises great improvement in the important staple of New Mexico, wool. 


" MANUFACTURES. 


The only woolen mill in the Territory has proved so successful as to induce its own- 
ers to greatly enlarge its capacity the present season. The Territory offers a large 
field for similar enterprises. 


RAILROADS. 


No less than heretofore the great want of the Territory is an increase and cheapening 
of the means of access to and exit from the Territory. While many miles nearer a 
railroad than last year, the actual cost of transportation, has been little, if at all, lessened. 
Competition and the completion of more direct lines along the thirty-fifth and thirty- 
second parallels can alone secure to this Territory adequate facilities. 


MINES AND MINING. 


The produce of gold by the Moreno mines has steadily increased. The supply of 
water in the Moreno ditch has been greatly increased this year by its extension, so as 
to include new sources of supply. Some 300 inches is the present amount supplied to 
gulch miners, who are obtaining large returns. 

The New Mexican Mining Company has suspended operations. 

The discovery of extensive and rich leads of silver near the Gila River, and also near 
Fort Bayard, as well as in the northwestern portion of the Territory, affords promise 
of a large increase in the silver product. 

The results of different mining enterprises of the Territory during the past year have 
in the aggregate been favorable, while a number have failed from a misdirection of 
means. Others have, by judicious management, given large returns, and proved be- 
yond doubt that the mines of this Territory are susceptible of profitable working. 

New discoveries have been made in every portion of the Territory of mines of gold, 
silver, and copper, and exploration is still continued. There is an immense field for 
capital in the proper development of hundreds of mineral lodes, and almost certain 
promise of large returns upon such investments. 

The Aztec mine in the Moreno district still continues to yield quantities of gold- 
bearing rock. The yield of 1,000 tons of rock, crushed from January 21 to April 30, 
1870, was $75,760, giving a profit of $62,000. This mine has been a source of wonder 
to all experts who have examined it. The ore is found in irregular deposits extending 
in all directions, and often entirely unconnected with each other. 

The discovery of the mines in the Pyramid Mountains, about Ralston, and at the 
Cienaga, near Fort Bayard, has caused a large influx of miners from all parts. The 
first-named mines lie in the northern portion of the Pyramid Mountains, in latitude 
32° 19’ 35’ and longitude 108° 44’ west. These mountains have at no point an elevation 
of more than 1,000 feet above the surrounding plaza and almost level plain. 

The mines are included in a district about five miles square, in which have been 
located 250 lodes, embracing 50 miles of locations. The general bearing of the 
ledges is west-northwest. A number of them can be traced from the eastern base 
of the mountain until they dip into the plain on the west side. The country 
rock is slate and granite, a majority of the veins being in slate. The ledges 
often rise to a height of 40 feet above the surface of the ground, and have a width 
of from 10 to 30 feet, the rock throughout containing from $12 to $60 of silver per ton. 

There is scarcely a class of silver-bearing rock that is not found in this district. The 
extent of these ledges and the promising indications at the surface warrant the belief 
that they will develop into valuable and richly paying mines. 

At the Cienaga, 10 miles west of Fort Bayard, deposits of carbonate of lead and oxide 
of iron, containing silver, are found in limestone rock. From the ease with which 
these ores can be reduced and the proximity of wood and water, there is no doubt of 
these mines proving to be of great value. 

For information in reference to mines and mining I am especially indebted to mineral 
surveyor, R. B. Willison, whose statements are based upon personal inspection. * 

/ 
ACCOMPANYING DOCUMENTS. 


The documents accompanying this report are— 
A.—Statement of the amounts and condition of all deposits up to June 30, 1870, made 
by claimants for the execution of private surveys. 


B.—Statement of expenditures on account of salaries during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1870. 
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C. Statement of expenditures on account of incidental expenses during the s ame 


period. 


D.—Statement of public surveys executed during the year ending June 30, 1870. 
E.—Estimates of appropriations required for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Hon. JOSEPH S. WILSON, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 


T. RUSH SPENCER, 
Surveyor General. 


A.—Private land and mineral claim survey deposits in account with the United States. 


Dr. CR.. 
1866. 1866. | ; 
Sept. 17 | For cost of field work, Aug. 9 | By Asa B. Carey, for 
Carey’s deposit. - --. $703 91 | survey of San Pedro j 
Sept. 18 | For amount refunded and Cafion del Agua : 
in excess of field private land claims 4 
work, Carey’s de- —field work .....-. $936 00 3 
POS Ae -c eweee ee tere 232 09 |Aug. 9 | By same, for same— j 
1867. | office work.......-- 200 00 j 
Jan. 5| For cost of office 1869. —_—_——| $1, 136 00 
work, Carey’s de- May 31] By Lucien B. Max- E 
PORTER o eee ene: 197 35 well, for survey of 4 
Jan. 24 | For amount refunded Beaubien and Mi- ; 
in excess of office randa private land d 
work, Carey’s de- claim—field work . .|5, 000 00 : 
MOSM fas ed ces om 2 65 May 31! By same, for same— 3 
1869. —— $1, 136 00) office work ..-..-.-- 500 00 : 
Aug. 8 | For cost of field work, June 18 | By William Rosen- |————| 5,500 00 ‘. 
Rosenthal’s deposit.| 30 00 thal, for survey of : 
Aug. 24 | For cost of notice, Santa Rita del Co- ; 
Rosenthal’s deposit.| 15 00 | bre mineral claim— : 
Aug. 28 | For cost of office | noticeies: 2. 6c st a 15 00 . 
work, Rosenthal’s June 18 | By same, for same— 5 
Gepesio ny «+. eee eck. 53 10 field wonk=-ee eases 30 00 E 
Ang. 28 | For amount refunded June 17 | By same, for same— ; 
in excess of office office work......... 55 00 : 
work, Rosenthal’s 100 00 i 
CepOstvseemeasteres-e 1 90 3 
1870. —_—- 100 00, : 
Mar. 12 | Foramountrefunded, \ 
field work, Max- 
well’s deposit ..-.--- 5, 000 00 
Mar. 12 | Foramountrefunded, 
office work, Max- 
well’s deposit ....-- 500 00 
——| 5,500 00) 
6, 736 00 6, 736 00 
T. RUSH SPENCER, 
Surveyor General. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, August 20, 1870. ‘ 
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B.—Statement of expenditures in the office of the surveyor general of New Mexico for salaries 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


Fiscal 
quarter. 


Hirst... 


Second... 


‘Band 


Fourth .. 


Name, 


T. Rush Spencer .- ... 
David J. Miller 
Cyrus H. De Forrest. 
T. Rush Spencer..--.- 
David J. Miller 
Charles F. Helmle -. 
Cyrus H. De Forrest. 
T. Rush Spencer. - -- 
David J. Miller... -. 
Cyrus H. De Forrest. 
T. Rush Spencer --.- 
David J Miller 
Robert B. Willison. - 


Time employed. ; 

D 

~ 

Position. Salary. B 

From — To— S 

inclusive. | inclusive. a 
Surveyor general ...-....-- $3, 000 | July 1 | Sept. 30 | $750 00 
Chief clerk and translator. 2,000 | July 1 | Sept. 30] 500 00 
Draughtsman ...........-- 1,500 | Aug. 21} Aug. 25 20 38 
Surveyor general .......--. 3, 000 | Oct. 1} Dee. —31) 50000 
Chief clerk and translator. 2,000 | Oct. 1 | Dee. 31); 500 00 
Drawehtsmane esse ose er 1, 500 |-Oct. 18, 22 | Nov.11,12 28 53 
ies ioe eet (1,500:| Deen. 10 Dec. 3h pahemee 
Surveyor general -.--...-. 3,000 | Jan. 1 | March 31} 750 00 
Chief clerk and translator.; 2,000 | Jan 1 | March 31} 500 00 
Draughtsman .........--- 1,500 | Jan. 1{ Jan. 31] 129 16 
Surveyor general ......... 3,000 | April .1| June 30} 750 00 
Chief clerk and translator.; 2,000} April 1|June 30) 500 00 
Dranghtsmani. 22-3 .-.4.:- 1,500 | April 21) June 4} 185 44 
otal daring fiscal wears sl ig wt) ese ce lain [vile ata 5, 445 03 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE. 
Santa Fé, New Meaico, August 20, 1870. 


T. RUSH SPENCER, 
Surveyor General. 


€.—Statement of incidental expenditures in the Office of the surveyor general of New Mexico 
jiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


Per vouchers accom- 


& Time. | | 
=] | : 
ao... + 
<8 Name. Consideration. = Remarks. 
% Ae ie OEE gq | 
ic inclusive. | inclusive. e 
fea ue Spencer....| Sandries......)..-......---|-<-~-------* $149 50 
iis Gold... ....... Office rent ....| July 1 | Sept. 30] 10000) panying account. 
Soom) einush opercer....| ‘Sundries... |... ..--0...-}-0.2-++.+---- 192 50 Do. 
ae, Golds... ..-.... Office rent ....| Oct. 1 | Dec 31 | 100 00 
‘Terowee es huen spencer..:.| Sundries... .)..:-..2..--.|.--+------/-- 195 33; Do. 
Par Gold........-.. Office rent .-..| Jan. 1 | March 31 | 100 00 
Fourtunet: hush Spencer....| Sundries...2..|....5.22:.:-|-.---------- 185 10 Do. 
C. D. Scofield .....-- ROA Get eee letras ot hab whan stistene tes 76 66 
MISO... : =<. ---- Office rent ....| April 1j| June 30j 100 00 
Total during the | fiscal year ..-.|..........--|---+-----+-- 1,199 09 


aay 


SSURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, August 20, 1870. 


T. RUSH SPENCER, 


Surveyor General. 


a 


D.—Statement of public surveys executed in the district of New Mexico during the year ending June 30, 1870. 
— ere e ci i a a a TR En 


a SH 

Contract. ae ° iS 

> Surveyor. Character of line. Townships, Ranges. Miles surveyed. os pe 

Date. aA of 

pS 2) 
Ms ch’s | Vks 

June 23, 1869 | R. B. Willison....... Second guide meridian east -................ 3, 6, 7, and 8 north... =. 19 and 20 east -..:..-. 24 00 00 $15 $360 00 
June 23, 1869 |...-.- Cy Sr ee ee Pireielaneard: pataticl north se. .4 02. a. cack Seca oe a oe 20, 21, and 22 east ..... 18 00 00 15 270 00 
June 23) Te69i) 22-2. Ose 2 se Sate os WXtGrlory S -* Zu We oe Gs oe te 3 5 RE: 5, 6, 7, and & north..... 20, 21, and 22 east ...-. 126 08 35 12 |, 1554300 
Jund! 23-1869" |2..-. 2 dorese. as Ge Conneetions with standard parallel corners): 2252 6.0 ees sec bl 2. heehee ek ethers eee 00 03 Q7 10 40 
June 23, 1869 |.-.--- Cotas. ES, SUDGLViSIONA] ew emer ners sesieseeevesciees HOLE Dee veseweies SS Qt-cashin tee 0 eee 59 77 i? 10 599 64 
June 23, 1869 )-..--- GOs t eee ee CLO etna sea = cesctoret. tee RENE dc hee ede ETIOV UN emcees a aire Se 22 CASE eee ee 60 10 63 10 601 33 
JUNE 23186925252. aa eee ess | ee at Seman nne isttre = eee acne SL eee Se Sinort heewes see eee QLGASUL He ee eee eee 60 24 19 10 603 02 
June; 23, 1869 |--..-- COs mMirwecee ees eis. DG ieee eee Be Pas sso ists ais Ree a ae SUD T UID gross Siva cee oc Pomc.) eanewe a aen get, 60 31 97 10 604 00 
June 23, 1869 |..-.-- Coats Fy seat Su oe sets LC Ra a De PE T-Bar 3 WreX 09 thd Diner epee oer ea 21 6ast:- 5 eee eee 60 00 67 10 600 07 
Dec. 10.1869 -.:- =. . DOR hese se se Wirst standard parallel Worth 0...) ..feo. ss. (os cet edo ese ceccsceceee 23 and 24 east...-..... 12 00 00 15 | 180 00 
eG, 10,1869.) 22 Ossetia scious Bee BUS UCELOL A ee toe et ott tee ahr ke a ok Sand 6 north ......... 23 Casts. Ses <a een ee 6 00 50 12 72 O07 
Dec 10; 1869 foe... UOsi2 282 35a eee. | See CDE oon ea ae Narre eS GO Ce G god north. 20.22. 29 CASt we. alse, ems 5 78 00 12 71 70 
Dec. 10,1869 |.-...- Oss 32s vos fu S2| sere « CO aatiy coeen Sik wiesdueetaes ks 7 and 8north.......... 23 O480- 4: 2 eo ee 5 77 54 12 71 63 
Dec. 10, 1869 |.---.- Osos Sec see | Se Tae DO SSG ecw Red oy ee ee RE siand Gilerth=..5..5~ 2... 24 0aSl 2a. 3 Blast eee 5 79 30 12 71 89 
WD SCopel OR S69. ress os CO eck We oem eee COs eae Se oto >. oe ae - SO Gand “north> 4 se O4:CaSb..ceces es eee 5 78 40 12 71276 
Dec. 10, 1869 |..---- dO Ree ec apew tes UG ec eteieic was ciate a o> oe “7 and SnOrth. -2.. oe: We BAe See ae Rees 5 75 50 12 71 32 
Dees 10,1869. less ses OBS Sete sels CLG rete te Merc ON ee Sek eee 5, 6, 7, and 8 north ..... 23 and 24 east......... 24 05 70 12 288 85 
Dec. 10,1869 |.....- Lp ae ee eee ea eee CLD oy er Ngee er i eee a eae wee eat 5, 6,7, and 8north ..... 24 and 25 east .......-. 24 04 50 12 288 67 
Dec. 10,1869 |...... COs cae hiw sarees Connections with standard parallel cornérs:|.--.i:c$o00. 62:6... s coe: eet ae 00 14 44 10 1 88 
Dec. 10,1869 |.....- (OQwarmahecgue ees SuUDCLVISIONAl 6S oe Genes nics caus deka ce eee es ONOrbies sess ae Nee Q4 Gast inse see alte =e 60 01 42 10 600 18 
Dees LLOs869>|-s.- WIDE cece ce Sorbie. Saesce (ented: Siege deed eee ae TOLL ee seine. ae ers 20 CASUCRE. aan eomee ee 59 77 30 10 599 66 
Dec. 10,1869 |~.--.-- ies pescoea a oes ees Geiss ase ee eles ohh gece! Gnorthy wes ema eae O35 OA Slices a2 a aoe ae 59 aa 3370 10 599 67 
DSce elOLIS69 sescs a: OMe temrcea a ce Sellen ote CG pete eects set Soi ke Stk ea ek le Re WNOTbMs= Sees seeee ee 23 CAS tee at ieee eee 59 66 80 10 598 35 
Dees 10; [869 else =<: Oeste SN eee (LOS ates eae et eee ae ote oe iceas Ste Sorts wee. ee 23 GAStcds ssaeeeee cess 60 43 67 10 605 46 
Wee. 10,1869 12... .- COs oe Foe: See CO; Soe Sere oe eee eles Ue seeds Gonthier eae QD CASUS ores eee eee cee 60 10 88 10 601 36 
Dee. 10,1869 |...-.- OO Fire a ais ae, | ee Ot a5 acer e SEES eI ae See Ore rate GO NOlb Reese ee eee Q0' Cast 7S: Sead eee 59 70 52 10 598 81 
Dec. 10,1869 |...... DO ee toties atk CA eens ones Sein onic Se out Wea tie da Sec ® O DOL Sere. cesses Ol (eastaeeiaie 4c unten es 60 18 74 10 602 34 
RGtmeauringn NG Oat. cme Jp Ue. caw ew ya ese ae Ve eet MOL ts ie oc Oh Se eens BER 1, 045 56 68) |, aye 11, 147 23 


T. RUSH SPENCER, Surveuor General. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, Santa Fé, New Mewico, August 20, 1870, 
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E.— Estimates of the surveyor general of the appropriations required for 
the surveying service in New Mexico for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1872. 


On salary account— 


For salary of surveyor general...--..----------------- +++ --22-+ 02> $3, 000 
For salary of chief clerk.....-.-----------+ -----+--2+-2e-rererrre oe 2, 000 
For salary of translator and interpreter....-.---.---------------+--- 2, 000 
For salary of computer of surveyS-.-.-..--------+-+---+ e252 err rre re 1, 800 
For salary of two druughtsmen, $1,800 each...-.----- -------------- 3, 600 
For salary of two clerks, $1,750 each.....------------+----+---22+-- 3, 500 


$15, 900 
On contingent account— 
For rent of office, stationery, fuel, messenger, &¢.....----.--------- 2, 000 
On surveying account— 
For public surveys, base, meridian, standard parallel, township, and 
Snbdivisional ines....:.-------.---- ---+6+6----5 pee eee cree nee 90, 012 


107, 912 


T. RUSH SPENCER, 
Surveyor General. 
SuRVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, August 20, 1870. 


No. 17 H.—Report of the surveyor general of Colorado. 


SuRVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Denver, Colorado Territory, August 24, 1870. 

Sip: I have the honor to submit the official operations of this office for the year 
ending June 30, 1870. 

A.—Statement showing the surveys made during the year ending June 30, 1870, 
under the regular appropriation. 

B.—Statement showing the surveys made under the act of Congress approved Feb- 
ruary 25, 1869, on the Vigil and St. Vrain grant. 

C.—Statement containing the names and number of the mineral claims, together 
with the area, and amount deposited to pay for the same, surveyed under thé act of 
Congress approved July 26, 1866. 

D.—Statement containing the number of townships surveyed during the year ending 
June 30, 1870, and the area of public land contained in the same. 

E.—Statement containing the amount of salaries paid the surveyor general and 
clerks for the year ending June 30, 1870, and incidental expenses of the office for the 
same period. 

The labor of this office was largely increased by act of February 25, 1869, and also 
from a large increase of the application for mining surveys, and which still continue 
to increase. 

The completion of two railroads in this Territory has caused a large increase of 
settlers, and the country is rapidly filling up. Several large colonies have been located 
in this Territory. The one at Greeley, about 52 miles north of Denver, is on the line of 
the Denver Pacific Railroad, where they have laid out a town, and have under culti- 
vation a large amount of land. This colony consists of 500 members. 

The German Colonization Association have located themselves in Wet Mountain 
Valley, in the southern portion of the Territory. They comprise about 300 persons. 
They have made quite a number of improvements, and still continue to do so. 

The Territory of Colorado offers superior inducements to settlers, and, indeed, no 
portion of the United States can offer so fine a field for the agriculturist and grazer. 
Cattle, sheep, and horses graze over its fine pastures the whole year, requiring no food 
to be cured in summer for their sustenance in winter. The climate is delightful, sum- 
mer and winter. 

The counties of Park, Lake, and Summit comprise an area of at least 30,000 square 
miles, and are but little settled, the surface divisions of which are mountains, valleys, 
and parks, the North, Middle, and South Parks comprising the greater part of the east- 
ern portion. They are divided by the Sierra Madre, the whole of Park and a portion of 
‘Lake Counties lying on the eastern slope. The mineral belt, as developed, will aver- 
age 30 miles in width, and extends in a northeasterly direction. These counties are 
well watered by the South Platte and Arkansas Rivers, affluents to the Mississipp!, 
and the Grande and Gunnison Rivers, affluents to the Colorado, on whose numerous 
tributaries are situated the principal gulch and placer mines. Dense forests of ever- 
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green timber cover a large portion of this country, making excellent lumber, as well 


as timber for building, mines, and other purposes, and being of vast importance for - 


mining and manufacturing interests. 

One of the most important resources of the valleys and parks is the superior pastur- 
age of native grasses, which are estimated to cover one-half of the entire surface, and 
will furnish an abundance of excellent pasturage. 

The agricultural portions are confined to valleys and parks, and are of sufficient ex- 
tent to support a large and prosperous agricultural and mining population. All the 
grains and vegetables most useful in domestic economy are cultivated here with great 
success. 

Hot and mineral springs are numerous, the hot springs in the Middle Park and 
Arkansas Valley attracting the most attention for their size and superior medical 
properties. The salt springs in the South Park, flowing from the surface of the ground, 
are capable of furnishing an unlimited amount of excellent salt, and, being situated 
in the midst of an extensive pastoral region, and in close proximity to the mineral 
belt, their value and importance to future interests of this section cannot be well over- 
rated. The placer mines of this district are distributed over a large extent of country, 
and are not surpassed in richness and extent by any in the Territory. With an abun- 
dance of water, and every natural facility for working, they will furnish an extensive 
and inexhaustible field for profitable enterprise for many years. 

The Rocky Mountain coal field: Its western outcrops extend along the foot-hills, 
being nearly inverted and undulating under the great plains eastward. This fact has 
been established by the shaft at Leavenworth, in Kansas. Detached portions of this 
great coal field are found in the South Park, the Middle Park, and the San Luis Park. 
In the South Park it has been opened and developed, showing a seam of about 5 
feet of fair coal. Seven seams have been discovered on the plains, ranging in thick- 
ness from 1 to 15 feet. 

Eastward from Denver, and about 12 miles from its outcrop, on an anticlinal 
axis, a small shaft has been sunk, and at a depth of 116 feet a seam of coal of 4 feet 
in thickness, was found. Developments are being made and there is no doubt that the 
great plains have an unlimited quantity of fuel for ages. These deposits are estimated 
¢o cover an average of 30,000 square miles in this Territory alone, while the total area 
of the known or explored coal fields in the civilized world, independent of our Ameri- 
can coal fields, is less than 20,000 square miles. Overlying these coal seams are 
fine beds of Leonite ore, from which a very fine iron could be made, and at 
no distant day must Colorado take her position as a great manufacturing State. Her 
ereat facilities must render her one of the most valuable sections of this great country 5 
and no portion of the United States offers greater inducements for the manufacturer, 
miner, stock-raiser, and farmer than the Switzerland of America. 

No efforts on a large scale have been made in the cultivation of trees. About 3,000 
have been set out in the city of Denver, and are growing rapidly. They are chiefly 
cottonwood, and are of two varieties, distinguishable by the broad and narrow 
leaf. The box elder has been planted to some extent, and does very well. In relation 
to the tea culture, no efforts have been made to cultivate it, although I have no doubt 
in the southern part of the Territory it could be cultivated with success. Vegetables of 
all kinds develop to an extraordinary size, and no doubt at some day the beet will be 
cultivated for its sugar with great success. 

For sheep, and wool-growing also, our opportunities are unequaled, and these mount- 
ains, both along their base and within their foot-hills and their valleys, are capable of 
being made one of the greatest wool-producing sections of the country, the cheap- 
ness with which it can be produced being equaled only by the fineness of its quality. 
Already much has been done in this branch of production, and during the present 
season over 2,000,000 pounds of wool have been shipped to eastern markets at a profit, 
and is an evidence of what will be done in the future. 

The present season has been one of unexampled prosperity. The crop for 1370 is 
larger than for any preceding year, and, upon a careful estimate, will reach the fol- 
lowing figures: Wheat, 675,000 bushels; corn, 600,000 bushels; oats and barley, 
550,000 bushels; vegetables and potatoes, 500,000 bushels; which, with the hay and 
dairy product will have a market value of not less than $3,500,000. The average yield 
of grain to the acre is far above that of the older States. Wheat can safely be placed. 
at 30 bushels per acre, oats and barley at 35 bushels, corn at 30 bushels, and potatoes 
at 100 bushels. 

The product of bullion will reach about $4,000,000 during the year ending June 30, 
1870, and I have do doubt will continue to increase largely. New developments and a 
reduced cost of treating ores must necessarily stimulate the production. 

Hoping this may meet with your approval, I am, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 

W. H. LESSIG, 
| Surveyor General of Colorado. 
Hon. Jos. 8. WILSON, 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washingion, D. C. 
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A.—Statement of surveys made under the appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


a . 
Ow 
Ss Extent of 
¥ = Name of deputy. Srevey Amount. Remarks. 
Bs 
Ms. chs. lks. 
MMMM II OD 4. 2. 5 2-2 a een ee ewe ene nee sess 60 65 03 | $608 12 
we, 18, 1), [Reread ae teense oe hs eos ee aes 42 60 48 513 00 | Meander lines. 
GS) AVC ML, TRG IOC) oR Aen eRe En EOOh on So em ance res 24 22 20 364 00 | Standard lines. 
314 01 80 | 3,768 25 | Exterior lines. 
GR | G2) \ di@IWGS BBE C Eee one ene Oe eo marae emia | 599 72 26 | 5,999 03 | Section lines. 
eMC OMLQ SS 20 foo, 55 .io oe Somieicteinsie svn sae ee ees 23. 79 41 287 90 | Exterior lines. 
119 77 82 1,199 90 | Subdivision lines. 
0) (CAL TORT otis bo. Ge Oe ss aes ee ess See Soe ome 74 32 66 652 90 | Exterior lines. 
i4y We Ls. Berthond.. meee eras yk Oe eae See po SB ese 119 40 56 | 1,195 06 | Subdivision lines. 
Beem anringer:.........2-..5-4+2-adenseesseiesseees/) 480 24 87 | 4,813.10 Subdivision lines. 
76 | H. H. Kellogg ORE ees fet a aed ee ae a a 8 50) i Ag 602 32 | Exterior lines. 
120 04 42 | 1,200 56 | Subdivision lines. 
QO 8 2) SUI Sh oe oes ee eee a ee eee 61 04 76 610 58 | Subdivision lines. 
Ne S00 Oe ee ee eee 609 60 74 | 6,097 56 | Subdivision lines. 
SOON Bat) gS 0 eee ee ee ee eee | 24 02 98 288 45 | Exterior lines. 
60 09 59 601 18 | Subdivision lines. 
et PANTING CL 2 os 2a s oe ee ne sess eee oe oes UP 108 44 | Exterior lines. 
60 03 87 600 48 | Subdivision lines. 


B.—Statement showing the surveys made wnder the appropriation of February 25, 1869, the 
amount paid clerks, and incidental expenses incident to said surveys. 


ey 
os 
g & Extent of 
; $ Name of deputy. fone any Cost. temarks. 
Bs 
Ms. chs. tks. 
Joo Rs 26 nee nea 311 74 50] $4,678 97 | Standard lines. 
61 | William BRON one 53: 4d Sacaterste finetetsr ate nyatale'ain= =e. = nia ai 514 66 65 6,178 00 | Exterior lines. 
GS 1 TR, Tiigiyait Sug OES Ae eee Septet er 463 26 9 5,560 13 | Exterior lines. 
So | Tal, INGWAG oS B66 Seabee BeneA ener On SESE Cece seems 432 45 14 5,190 74 | Exterior lines. 
SMB NMAC AMIS 5, 55, os.52. 54 fb cn 8 Oecd in ee a aeeres oasis gers Te Zev 0 7, 225 64 | Section lines. 
ROPER SEIO DG: 2. << a = ann pe he eet ene es ess 6 00 00 90 00 | Standard lines. 
Q1G ei od 2,594 63 | Exterior lines. 
539) 42) ol 5, 395 31 | Section lines. 
ah 80 Ti SRENyS. Soe ee een eee Se eee 725 06 63 7, 250 52 | Section lines. 
fe | di. 1b, Clewdic So en een ae ee 54 00 00 810 00 | Standard lines. 
107 37 06 1,289 55 | Exterior lines. 
Hammenelaom eo Archibald. 32 3. 2.2. --<1s <i. -i-). nclsal- aes - + «ie - 201 11 83 2,413 77 | Exterior lines. 
OMMRUVETUVA AES COLGCC oS. os cis - ode n(~ ce cls ce eisrsscivigie jereje sie n'a o's 660 65 41 6, 608 18 | Section lines. 
Pip MaMAGDIOY 0... 22-222). fate cee ale ween ess + 22's 1734 41 43 | 7,345 15 | Section lines. 
mr ED AN ie oi a nae aie one eh ee ie oe cee e se 508 41 47 5,085 20 | Section lines. 
Geet Poutello..-./..-2-5. 0.0.5. 0ec-v 2. edaseeee--- ee 358 19 63 3, 582 45 | Section lines. 
SMO MEUM CaTE NG Fo foto tooo a cle als Soeelaajepei dint oie sla dle a's a's 252 4 ris 3, 124 40 | Exterior lines. 
SSMIEO MICO RCeNVVIOSLOIN.. 5-2 2!) 221-010) oe win cin wicieieininisiaiele 2 ae 2 238 24 63 2,383 08 | Section lines. 
BG. AT, 18, (Cleie _ SS ea ee ae er eS Ses on ee 120 19 74 1, 202 46 | Section lines. 
Gi | gl. cl, Ilaria ee eee on Serer 599 14 53 5, 994 31 | Section lines. 
12) +207 56 147 08 | Exterior lines. 
UEP ENA be S07. aia a's oa ve wd ot toes wecie eeiss ee = 366 09 58 3, 661 58 | Section lines. 
92 | William Ree tL) hs alia aidd peal PR Ge aisha Stat Shel ohe 241 22 89 2, 412 84 | Section lines. 
Co AE ie oe ee 179 56 97 1,797 12 | Section lines. 
94 | E. D. Bright....- irene Sh? Seca oir aioe = Hes ees at AS a ale 3 24 1 iil 288 16 | Exterior lines. 
660 62 57 6, 607 82 | Section lines. 
QE | JS, JATOUIE ted eco e eae ela eae rn 179 49 25 1,796 15 | Section lines. 
Utah OMe to. Se ier ae Sa eee ere aele winieiniss win | (einen eais= ecie ws 100, 713 24 
me ee 
RTM PO IET Ue sens. i 25s obec ess seed ae hance hansen see ne cde n em nnpe dns cae ccna: $4,129 22 
110 06 
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C.—Statement showing the survey of the mineral claims under the act of July 26, 1866, together with the 


| 


amount deposited for surveying the same. 


ea ; 
No. Name of lode. 5 25 Mining district. County. Township. ia a at an: 
ae 
51 | Symond’s Fork...--.- | 1 | Nevadas.6:222-5| Galpin =-s-%-\<- 3 south, range 73 west. ..---- 57 | July 24, 1869 
Bee gyMan ..+.-2- ----<= | AL [na hOveweweveres jenowedO swecivewe: 3 south, range 73 west.-.-.-- 1.703 | Sept. 10, 1869 
Bea Granite .<.2 25-25 ---: | 1 | Gregory ---.-:--|: sQO> Sees 3 south, range 73 west..----. | 1.981 | Sept. 16, 1869 
Sf Driggs: .s-< 2 35222--| Le ceo Cae a mee rel toe) UNS ear 3 south, range 73 west. .----- .902 | Sept. 17, 1869 
55 | Gregory Extension -| A: leer On aeeesece ue TEGO S Lota te 3 south, range 73 west. -.---- .344 | Sept. 17, 1869 
56 | Mountain City --.--- | 1 |..-.do......----- OLO ao etaee 3 south, range 73 west. ..---- .941 | Sept. 20, 1869 
57 | Baxter & Crispin ---| 1 | Central City --- WO oserose | 3 south, range 73 west. .----- 1.867 | Sept. 28, 1869 
Seo Gardiner e=. ces 2.022 | 1| Illinois Central.|....do -.-.-.--. 3 south, range 73 west. ------ 1.841 | Sept. 39, 1869 
59 | Big Thunder...-.---- Wo Eine 20. ap steed oe orl C0 sonst 3 south, range 73 west. ------ 3.270 | Nov. 29, 1869 
60 | Mat France..-.----- ) ot... Hote oes ats se 28:00) 2 - sate: 3 south, range 73 west. --..--- 2.984 | Nov. 29, 1869 
61 | Pewabic No. 3 .-.---- | 1) | Russell... <<. a+ = [pee NA cicorcrnsaaegs 3 south, range 73 west. .-.--- 1,377 | Dec. 21, 1869 
62 | Old Bullion ...-.--- ap a Sasa eeego ese a! Uae crore 3 south, range 73 west....--- 1.147 | Dec. 21, 1869 
63 | East Boston -.-------| 1 | Central City ....|.---do ....-.--- 3 south, range 73 west. -.---- 1.834 | Jan. 12, 1870 
Giap Liceney sscese~2>->>< 1 | Gregory -=------ eer cease 3 south, range 73 west. ------ 1.492 | Jan. 15, 1870 
Goa) Mlaek oie d= eae - | 1 | Nevada.-...---.|-- #0 -)nemernees 3 south, range 73 west. ------ . 339 | March 29, 1870 
Gon Gardnere.2.+- ---=-- | 1 Si Ove ees Sea ail uO estore a 3 south, range 73 west. ------ 1.189 | March 29, 1870 
Gyo Kansas\..c2s 62h =| Picts we clO: Vacaee een PALO socio 3 south, range 73 west. .-..--- .114 | May 18, 1870 
68 | Indiana. .--.--------- Te OO eas certs oe SRG ae etre se 3 south, range 73 west..----- .229 | May 18,1870 
69 | Douglas. .-..--------| Lohed ENO: 22d22 S823 EMLO ste Saat tei= 3 south, range 73 west. .----- 1.995 | May 27, 1870 
10. | GipSON .2.<-- - = <>ee - 1 | Illinois Central.|.-..do .---..--. 3 south, range 73 west. .-.---- 1.777 | June 16, 1870 
Wi) Gunnell cses0 emcees 1-| Bureka..2..-2.2- FEO aa hein ws 3 south, range 73 west..----- .54 | June 16, 1870 
WOME DAbOs ee oeee ts a eck s do) Gregory: -c<s2 es. PESO ate TILE rare 3 south, range 73 west. -.-..--- . 344 | June 16, 1870 
hs Wille aeolian cern + 5 Wei Seen Ci ara ges SelO 27d fe oie 3 south, range 73 west. ..---- .949 | June 16, 1870 
S01) Crystal -.0iee: sole. 2. |- Idaho scscsess: 3: Clear Creek...| 3 south, range 73 west. .-.--- . 803 | Sept. 22, 1869 
51 | Water Power. ------ 2 | Jackson -..-=:--. tesOs se ae nei 3 south, range 73 west. ---.--- 9.3 Sept. 22, 1869 
Oa gldaleescese mesa - 2| Argentine .... .-|- Soc) sooonecuT Unsurveyed:.:.2.-..55--.-+. 1.84 | Oct. 9, 1869 
Ro baker iB s 1. ex os <--> Pls PE Or eee sunre > Pe EMO: te Hank wise Unsurveyed:s22226.e2-<:-< <2 1.84 | Oct. 20,1869 
54] Mill Site-..-.------- D  [aaccdO stants 25 5 Pan) ore ste rere Unsurveyed:=: 2-2 ---.+-s2-5 1.72 | Oct. 20, 1869 
Bgl V@U0 care eas oe ao Qe) AGANO 22.22 --4 <2 aD: Seratente =e Township 3 south, range 73. .8 Nov. 10,1869 
5G 4, COMOb 2... 256-0-=6- 27) Gritiith: 22-2 22--|>- SOLO te cote Unsurveyed.. 2. -2:---c-2e-% 5.8 Nov. 29, 1869 
57 | Mill Site...--------- 2 eed ves = oh SISO Be te Jae Unsurveyed: .:-2-----------: 15 Nov. 29, 1869 
58 | Cashier-..---------- ONG ste Se-er 2: a BIO eae ae Unsurveyed:.2-2-------+---= ae) Dec. 3, 1869 
59 | Silver Plume...----- Pe pee eee ee BEAIG salts eo ee Unsurveyed: ©22s-.. <-.ewesss 1.6 Nov. 29, 1869 
SOU @OMDS eee see reas Qoleeeedorse=shsce see EO Woe totes 4 south, range 75 west. -.----- 1.6 Dec. 28, 1869 
Gis). Bash ¢4220s- e<e5~--- Or Lees hOmaats se". Be 8p 22 0 oa ee ten «2 4 south, range 75 west..-.--- 1.6 Dec. . 28, 1869 
62 | Rainbow ------2---- Dee eGkt: Socncoerkoal ee Be UKOe eae ek Ree 4 south, range 75 west..-..--- atl Feb. 1, 1870 
63 | Eagle Bird...---.--- Dea GOn. F525 Se >| ia HOO Re cle tae = = 4 south, range 75 west. ..-.-- 1.45 | April 29, 1870 
64 | French Flag .-.----- 2 | Adahos. £2 on. 2 3t-| AG Pas ee = 3 south, range 73 west. ..---- 1.6 May 10, 1870 
75 | Washington ..-.--- -- 28 AGO a. ane SIS eee 3 south, range 73 west.-.-.--- .8 May 25, 1870 
40 | Excelsior ----------- 3 | Buckskin Joe...| Park ...-.----. Unsurveyed ......---------- 128.18 | Oct. 9, 1869 
ate Claim J.0s.2<2k'. ~~ Ste AO na t= ore bs A Soe Unsurveyed >..--2---------- .52 | Dec. 24,1869 
#27). ANdGS +2... .-2 =~ = 3 | Montgomery..-.|.--.d0 ..------- Unsurveyed :-.-...---.----- 7.29 | May 2,1870 
43 | Parsonage ....------ Oe ME Soe Cy cee tea PTO 3 ede WnSuEveyed 6.222. sash tuts ae 8.08 | May 2, 1870 


Amount de- 
Character of lode. posited for 
field work. 
Gold Sipe Sees See $60 00 
Gold and silver.2--.2--- 45 00 
Gold and silver..--.---. 50 00 
Gold and silver... ---.---| 40 00 | 
Gold and, silvers --.-..- 40 00 | 
Gold, silver, and copper. 50 00 | 
Gold, silver, and copper -| 40 00 | 
Gold, silver, and copper - 50 00 | 
Gold, silver, and copper - 40 00 
Gold, silver, and copper . 40 00 
Gold, silver, and copper . 40 00 
Gold, silver, and copper - 40 00 
Gold, silver, and copper - 40 00 | 
Gold, silver, and copper - 40 00 
Gold and silver...-.----- 50 00 
Gold and sikver:.:..---: 40 00 
Gold and silver. --.-----| 40 00 
Gold and silver......--- | 40 00 
Gold and silver...-..-.--- 60 00 
Gold and silver:.-.-.---- 40 00 
Gold and silver..------- 40 00 
Gold and silver.-.-.----. 40 00 
Gold and silver: .--...---. 40 00 
Gold and silver:.:...--- 30 00 | 
Pee RDI eS peor 20 00 
Ua ooo measotasdoomce 80 00 
Silver ss. seats ees oe ses 80 00 
SO er eS KO 80 00 
Sihversereee eee tee caee 60 00 
Silvers see se Saati s 75 00 
NR seen he See pease 60 00 
Silver sees tess dncees 60 00 
Silver fate see eeeaeeeere es 50 00 | 
Sikveristoe-h5-2cemee eters 50 00 | 
Silvers senacnes aacieccr are 50 00 
Silversea 2 oe erie ces 50 00 
Silverraseeee eee ce tie 50 00 
Silliv Gitae Pearse steer arene 65 00 
Silver and gold ......-.-- 60 00 
Gold, silver, and copper . 120 00 
Gold, silver, and copper . 50 00 
Gold and copper. .------- 80 00 
Gold, silver, and copper - 100 00 
2,275 00 


Amount de- 
posited for 
oftice work. 


I6V 
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D.—Statement showing the number of townships surveyed during the year ending June 30, 
1870, and the area of public land contained in the same. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Township. Range. Area. Township. Range. Area. 
BUPSOU CR ase a= = G4 west) 22 F525 22 287024. 04.\" 24. Soutien. =: - D9) WeStic ssa eeee 23, 056. 24 
S27 SOWuM ys. + -- = DIMWCSU .o- cs ea ae WAT OO 2s (An So SOM U rears er JOR WOS Use eerie 23, 004. 95 
BP SOU ti sees sa =) DS. WOSb.. . coe le 10,828: 24) 23 south -...2.2- Oo Westies see cece 22, 912. 02 
24 south .2.-.:.--- DOLWieStisesee Sete: 22, 946.45 | 27 south.......- DOW OSI 2 oe seer 22, 891. 12 
Sor SOU sare sss... GSbwestisas-see cee 22; 160; 12 | 24 south ...-..-- O2) WSU 52a cee 23, 123. 33 
Reesor ns. 5 66 “wesbt...22-.4-5 23, 027.°78.| 25 south ...-2.. - OomWies ties eee 22, 984. OL 
QGrsouthia-- -.--..- Hie WOSb sve Sona e as 22/690. 30 | 33 south .322.--- GAP WEST 302 2 22, 978. 22 
PEMsOubhys oi. : GGmwest 5.22 s8 se. 23,116.04 |) 23. south .- 2226: OSE WES Ue. = <4 54s 22, 979. 47 
Q4eROUUM <3... --: GQEWOSiis oes ae Q2, 886. 47 | 34 south -......- OE WieSUbctaeis oto 23, 109. 51 
POMSOUGUE ts. - = =. - DUPWeSbs, Jars eins 237/009) 297) 22 south -- 2-2-2. O3hwestipese se cee 23, 178. 83 
OowsSOuuMios >... 2... DAE WOSD 2 sais. soveate OsnO49. 22a 20 SOUCY. ce. 2 OS WeSUls= cars) 2 22, 998. 37 
BOMSOUMEI «<7. 222 = GORWOSE aol tins sR! 23 002046) 622 South. 225 sae G2 Westis«s2sza2 43 22, 968. 63 
20 SO O2bWiesti..=a5es0" 23064567 -\) 29080uth- 7 -5< GoTWESti; ses2s25 4 23, 078. 93 
PISAOUUMT.. < -- -- i GURWESE..22- 25558 12505514) 22¥south ..2.522% Olliewest}.s25 42... 2 23, 051. OL 
DOTSOUOM ceo 2.s.2 sere GOHWESL. 5.22 22613 23, 025..03''| 30 south... 2522 6G WeStiiszss252-- 23, 053. 93 
RWARSOUUNG 0 2 -. oa.n10 2 GLEWESU. J0255 225% 22, 944.02 | 26 south .......- Gi wWestiz2a2s5222- 23, 083. 70 
oO) SOU EN. ae G2 RWESt.. 2.4 s8tine4 2S OUsa to co vSOULLE ce. a= 66 ‘westi2.55S.5—5 23, 096. 13 
Oe! (V 0 GQPAWESL,.... 2258368 12, 928..49 | 28 south .....--- GSIWERE «cssc295 5. 23, 081. 02 
BARSOUMM Soc ccs.- - HORWOSbia- =e vaseee 23,054. 67 | 32 south ....---- G2Ewestiteze- oes 23, 145. 97 
AG): (S009 ee GOLWESb. 2 cloees DOMLOQOPs PooeSOUlthe. ss a2 425 63- WeStisarsasc2e: 22, 976. 75 
US Sou eee MOMWESD mop aoa QONSOk sale le SOMb Mise Ale GIP WOSUlass.6 cece 11, 393. 60 
DORs OMU Me =~ o-.- = MERION Uo care strane omnis Ue OMS OU Ue a =o ae G25 West . nese 22, 869. 53 
ROWSOUGNR = 2... DSW OSU sf aciasene! =< 2309S Oe eo eSOUOU ae =e GI WiGSU = 2 esceeee 22, 954. 83 
28) AU GORWEStia2e 2 35.52% OB OTOsadr ete SOULM.. 2. > 63) west... =...25-- 22, 981. 99 
23) SOU Soe eee Giewestuene teoe c= 23, 106, 32 | 22 south .......- G4: westiual. 2fhe% 23, 009. 16 
EEyESOUtDiee ic. os. <| OF WESts.... 5055. 23, 065. 04 | 23 south .......- 64). Wests... =. oes - 22, 982. 04 
24Al SO Aaa GusWieSuresess cnc QS 1d, 58 | OL SOUUMisa.. -4-- OSPWIOSU 25 =< eres 22, 997. 22 
PUMSOUGN ois, 20. <2. 60 sweStr..~45.5 = <- 23,068; 71 |-32: south... 22-~~ OU WeSt tekst eee 22, 846. 89 
POUSOUUN n=... -.- =. GiyWeStee ssa. os OO BO POON IROIUSOUbi sos a-—e 64 west .......-.-. 23, 015. 63 
ie SOU eOURWEStio [nes ois QIU 295 Ce 32 SOUb n= ees eee G4 WweSbic eee ace 23, 011. 52 
2) SON ae SLEW OSU site ces OS MAGLOOR Poon SOUUMi ssa. .5 62) Westies: te. 93, 159. 38 
PSOMEUI ='.'= 2 HOSWESUTE \ Soeise aoe 23, 078. 63 | 30 south ........ GIEWESU sees 23, 030. 31 
S6rsouth. ......... OmWIOSUL co cimaenrae Qs4 UEOOMe34. Souths. se OCORWESUM ce escoe ne 23, 087. 02 
ee SOU. ore cm os Gilsowiestve. seems. QT OO. | 34: SOULS 5.2.5. 6QeweStiec see cee 23, 031. 88 
AD TOW S| Se eee GORWOStE nists © Qo wl02229) ee LUc SOU te sere se O2eWeSlasseaceeere 23: 00os 20 
BOE SOUL Me aye. ccc.s GOWESUEAE +s 4-e Pa ties (ON MDM Soyithih aoe oee G2i WieSUis esse aeeae 23, 038. 99 
DyeSOUplhe. & 255 os Gomweste, sos. os 92N980832-) 12 norghwssee a= = 62Ewiestiesee aes 23, 104. 69 
Pie SOUpies 25... GURWESU Reco oo ee 23, 068. 37 LEN OLrGheT ese GOP WEStH eee sees 93, 032. 32 
BAUSOMD ies sc 820 = 65° West.........- 23}. (IBY SO SUE Waals oS oe e GOR WES ten eee 23, 096. 15 
Oe soutiines ss... 2. <- ODs West ce. 2 Sewer Sanden ccel LO Souths eo. COC Westie oases a 23, 053. 60 
SMSO WUN cis 2-555 GO WESL s. accciete so eonOdsoO| 4 Norv see ceo G1 WeSte seco s ake 23, 150. 67 
His) On ees O4=WeStin: 22 5. 2 Paleeeo0s9MnG. | 4 north. jose-e 60 west .......... 23, 178. 93 
PSISOUEN . §..% 2c. GORW.eSUeis.. oo oe 23, 007. 11 AAO DY Vee Se HOLW ESD inet meee 23, 190. 61 
26 south. 2.2.65. GAwestshs- 2 es OoOcomcrm: 1 NOR. eee. Oe WiOSbe ge. Ser ae 23, 105. 19 
PH {Tae ee GAR WiGSbe nce soe Ran0s0s(4a) 3 NOL s.sses- DO WeStsee aeae ass 23, 038. 28 
oO SOUL .2-..---- 56 "WeSb" 22. b22- HAsoteo0| VOrsoubh se. GO West. os ce 23, 053. 60 
BARSOUUN 2 cys. 0's - GomWOSUR Se hoon = hay: 227948298) 5 south: 225-2 = 2 west < a..2 2.7.2 22, 908. 93 
So SOU . 5.021. 0. - GomWeSt eee. oe DoMOsomise 1 soupheesss = - NPE WEeSUr sore eset 22, 969. 86 
PAUSOULIN =2 a ccisie o/c: PO MVIES Ue alors alae 22, 208. 52 O-nNorb heme eer ss G2 WeStinecce ase 23, 049. 91 
QsesOUGMie os. ESN. OS Ulex rare ofa: eso secon 4 Nort bie see se OST WieStaenieecme 23, 187. 99 
POISOWUM cr. cicacs 3 < Ole Weston ptes 5): OOo ia) -o) NOLbMw ae esse ee Glew esti a seceeer 23, 027. 68 
DONGOUEO Sy aoa «.a< MEW IGS oy. 1b arcs a¥- at OS TO1SAOOk |) cD MOLE Sys eae 60: Westacisce -2is-& 93, 028. 56 
DANSON, ai. .n.- - LANES Niles Ra OsnOAseoon ©) NOLUM... sess 2 Dou WeSliy see oe 23, 078. 78 
St OU -. ce 2 6GRWeStie: f22 5428 22, 973. 86 OFT ORt eee COAWESU oe see oe 22, 996. 83 
PE SOUNMbt 2 .5-~% 64 west .-+..:.-.. 22°-839-09 | 3 north. :5.<:-- COMWeSt 222-0 22 22, 947. 87 
ONSHEED es 22 -,-0 2 = HOR WES pis stein OWASOSI4AT I ot NOrbhisaceeee SICWRSUI Set sxe 23, 047. 95 
SOUL le aeons =< RORWOSb. Jaco-c2—s Ose O92mien, 62 MOL esc se- = ODE WOSUlc cme eae 23, 054. 57 
27 BOMbh J 5.252... ale WEB ts eeu a > 23, 067. 15 || 44 north... 5.2... - ey ok irepse ee eee eee 23, 030. 14 
23, south .........- Gorwest 2-200 sce Pa sae 44) north +. 2.22 7 oot) ate ae 23, 039. 20 
OU ISOUA Nes. swe. < GORWOS Uieiy nai aioars ya}, ALIS} ala” seb avop ei) omm ak oe Die WiOSbaimes sa saes 23, 245. 00 
2 NOUUMies cess. 3.2 VION Uitte oe POS OSAumiE tO) NOrul ces. tae. GS*WEStE see ae 23, 079. 56 
oT, 151 ae aa (STORY CE eeEe Oo os0n04.)) oO NOrbhi. 1s. - G3 west: oe-eee: 33, 015. 91 
Ot South 425-0... Cie West sacccls- = 2B (42, OD || Qeioreu oye ee 6Liwestvises. 2 -o- 22, 944.15 
2 GUE WORD .. 2.2 56-% We O4ee4 A 3) NOTE s..2-. - GL west esses se 23, 000. 93 
DESOMU eens - GOMW ESUle cs facia ate D8) OPE IO | Baer eager 59. Westies 23, 008. 29 
SIE SOUdMie 2 Seas - Go WrOSb . 242 tetehear QsuId4e 13" 51: north. © .225/4- 63 west ......-..- 23, 038. 62 
SL ISOUDBE 2 nie oe. GOEWOSbe octeas ones aes 9 TORN... =~ 2 63), Westie anche se 23, 071. 50 
DSPROUUb Lee ao ste: tewestics so. 225. Pap Oo sl | aE 1X0} gd ee 63. WeSti jean ous Q3, 073. 67 
83 SOUDM yo. Ss. HOMWEStis. Li's oe. 23,091595"|' *5 north |. ./-..<. Gl westiiue. taases. 23, 059. 72 
1: eee BOuMest sok. - sae 23, 010mg.) (2) north 225364. 62 west .......-.. 23, O71. 32 
POM 1s ea ee Ne 22, 859. 89 | 12 south .......-- OF -westecin. wiiit 23, 074. 14 
30-'sonthiy tse... < OEMS trae nos. s- QS, 030s aie Oo. SOUtM . cco) ile Wis ties. teas 23, 772. 34 
QAPSONb MS ser ae ose ORBWOSte oe sass 23700080 on elie south 32-2. 426 GUA WeR Ue. soocn os 23, 134. 07 
23 South's). 5224 Se wreshl LL... 20, 699. 31 | 21 south ........ 63 west......-.-- 900. 09 
SO AOU on. -+ =. Caewentee...<.- 6 23, 060. 81 | 21 south.....--. 62. wrest. 06. co. 6 4, 138, 90 
Cs) aa oe GU West 2.54025. -: 23, 002, 63 | 21 south ........ 61 west ..\ihs-4-.- 11, 987. 28 
Si Momeh 22-22% 5-% GSiwest...-.--... 93. 095..93 (21. south - ..-...- GOL Westie. <2... 883. 07 
C7 ROME, Soc <n 1 60 weetis.-2.---: 23, 198. 89 | 20 south .....--. 63. west .....--.-- 22, 466, 23 
So BOs sos: 4.2. CO WRB aks osx. 93, 001,65) 1.20: south .....-<. G4 west... -.--.+. 22, 700. 07 
Mi GONE .--..-..-- 60; Westu.- ose. .-- 93, 580.45 | 12 north........ 66, west, 32. -24--- 23, 113. 51 
24 ROUUM oon 3-2 D4 Westies sacs 23, 012.480) 12 north ..2.-2.% ODWieS Grate: sarees 22, 998. 46 
oo SA Weat stay es. 6, 845. 34 | 12 north........ 69 west ....-----. 23, 215. 43 
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Surveyed in 1869;.:..)-2--6-e2hee > he ceeee mate ee ber reneeec rer tps ore. ee 3, 565, 104. 27 
Previously reported. -......--<<4#i-'---e sce eee terre “een ene rr eee neki 3, 926, 176. 41 
Total of acres surveyed in Colorado .....---.-------- +--+ -eer cree ener teers: 7, 495, 230. 68 


E.—Statement showing the amount paid surveyor general and clerks for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1870; also incidental expenses for same period. 


Name. Occupation. Nativity. By Time of service. a 

Wash essio = ene Surveyor general..| Pennsylvania .| Pennsylvania - Entire year..--- $3, 000 00 
10) WY GAS nl eee cscs @hiet cletkr-rree ONG) = .45eS Foo? Colorado..---- Entire year....-.| 1,800 00 
G. V. M. Boutelle .--.| Draughtsman...-. New York....| Colorado.-...-- 3 MONUNS 32 eeeeer 375 00 
eles Ana yene sate. Draughtsman..... Michigan ..... Colorado..---. 2months 9 days. 285 21 
Aig leh, 1 omen Se eosaae Draughtsman..... Pennsylvania .| Pennsylvania .| 6 months...---.-- 750 00 
10 WG COO Deas saoee ac Transcribing clerk] New York.-...| Colorado....-- 6: months. eeeee 750 00 
TEs Savile eae 5 Transcribing clerk} Michigan ..---- Colorado..-.-.-.- 3 MONS jee eee 375 00 
Rowleee. ee ee a Lak Cee bee EM ere Be mn airs re aha atmtndposoeaue ets: %, 3380 VL 

Incidental expenses. 

Hxpended for first quarter <ooi0...2525. 0-22. foe oe pee ee ee $473 84 
Expended for second quarter. ........---- ---2 2-2-5 eee c ee ere neces 583 94 
Expended for third quarter... 0.5.2. .-e-+- 2 -Biei. ees + 2 eh ere eerie 466 44 
Expended for fourth quarter-..-.-.... oI Lees be eg Se ae 307 64 
Total incidental expenses :..-.. .--.----------2- sso e ee een este rae 1,911 86 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Denver, August 24, 1870. 
Sir: In compliance with your letter of March 30, 1870, I have the honor to submit 


the following report: 
Acres.  Bushels. 


WW Hea beec ck Soret ee Bese Lite oy Bie ae ~ ae wie eee ane ere 22,750 675,000 
CAR er See a ee EE jo ere wise eee 12,571 440,000 
Bar ys. oe. sme oo eee Mine opine sr See Se eee erie eee eee 3,142 110,000 
Cents o. hn oes SER Ss SS ORE ~~ 0 SE ee ee . 20,000 600, 000 
Potatoes and vegetables .......--------- +--+ 2-2 eee eens creer eee: 5,000 500, 000 
Coin value of mineral produce of the Territory for the year ending June 
80,1870. ioe ncn ee eee demeiee ran >- eee oe omens ie Sree ee $2, 500, 187 
Coin value of improvements......-- ---- ---- eee ee eee eee eee eee rere: 6, 102, 460 
Coin value of capital employed ...--.---------------+ ---+-+-ee0 ere eee 2, 362, 660 
Cost of mining and delivering on the surface ...--.--.- ------------ $4 00 per ton. 
Hauling. 0. .c0. ste oes cons sa et eed oe ons COPS eee Sete area aoe 1 25 per ton. 
Milling . 2. beaaw ole. Jte = eee eo - p ieoe wee eee eee 2 50 per ton. 
Making a total ofs 22-52 o-a- cedelse eons - 2 EE Se. ame nnetimneia nt 7 75 per ton. 


These amounts are only from the three mineral districts, and do not include the 
estimates of the placer mines, at which I have no means of arriving, but which cannot 
be far from $1,500,000 during the year. These statistics are all that could be obtained. 
in the time given me over an extent of country so vast. 

Hoping this may meet with your approval, I am, very respectfully, 

W. H. LESSIG, 
Surveyor General of Colorado. 
Hon. Jos. S. WILSON, 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 
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No. 17 K.— Report of the surveyor general of Montana. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Helena, Montana, July 20, 1870. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith, in duplicate, the usual annual report 
and accompanying statements, to wit: 
A.—Showing condition of appropriation for the surveys of the public lands in Mon- 
tana for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 
B.—Showing amount of deposits made for field and office work, and the publication. 
of notice in cases of mineral claims. 
C.—Showing list of lands surveyed in Montana since June 30, 1869. 
D.—Showing condition of surveys contracted for by surveyor general of Montana, 
under appropriation by Congress, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 
E.—Showing condition of contracts for mineral surveys. 
F.—Showing the number of township plats, descriptive lists of land and corners fur- 
nished to Helena land office since June 30, 1869. 
G.—Showing condition of appropriation for clerks in surveyor general’s office for fiscal 
ear. 
: H.—Showing condition of appropriation for salary of surveyor general for fiscal year.. 
I.—Showing condition of the appropriation for incidental expenses of the surveyor 
general’s office for the fiscal year. 


\ 


SURVEYS. | , 


The public surveys in this district during the past year have been prosecuted to the: 
fullest extent of the appropriation. 

The principal meridian has been extended south through townships 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, and 14, to the south boundary of the Territory. 

The second standard parallel south has been extended east through range 1 and west 
through ranges 1, 2, 3, and 4. A guide meridian has been run north from the second 
standard parallel south, through townships 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, and 5 south, between ranges 
4 and 5 west. 

Also a guide meridian from first standard parallel south north through townships 5, 
4, 3, 2, and 1 south, and 1 and 2 north, between ranges 5 and 6 west. 

These lines open up the valleys of the Madison, Stinking Water, Jefferson, Big Hole,, 
and Beaver Head. 

A guide meridian has been run north from township 11 north, range 4 west, through 
townships 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20 north, between ranges 3 and 4 west. 

The fifth standard parallel has been run east through ranges 3,2, and 1 west, and 1 
and 2 east, between townships 20 and 21 north. 

The principal meridian has been run through townships 21 and 22 north, and south 
through township 20 north. 

This guide meridian and the extension of the fifth standard parallel opens up to sur- 
vey the Sun, Dearborn, and Lower Missouri Valleys. 

The third standard parallel north has been extended over the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains, by meandering the Hell Gate Canon, and has been established 
through ranges 19 and 20 west. A guide meridian has been run south between ranges 
19 and 20 west, through townships 12, 11,10, and 9north. The second standard parallel 
north has been run through ranges 19 and 20 west. The third standard, connected by 
the guide meridian to the second standard, opens up the Hell Gate, Ronde, Bitter Root, 
and Missoula Valleys. 

In addition to these standard lines 30 townships, in the different valleys, have been. 
subdivided and returns made of the same to General Land Office and proper plats and. 
descriptive lists filed in district land office. 


THE TERRITORY. 


Iam led to differ somewhat with my predecessor as to the various classes of land 
in our Territory. From the best information I can get I would place the agricultural 
land at 16,500,000 acres; grazing land at 38,500,000; timber, 11,500,300; mineral, 
5,200,000; mountain and worthless, 20,316,340. 

The Rocky Mountains, above latitude 45° 30’, divide, the Bitter Root passing to the 
west and northwest, while the other branch to the east and northeast. 

The eastern or main range between the Snake River and Missouri has a high alti- 
tude, and from near the source of the Jefferson makes a great bend to the east, return- 
ing again to the west, making nearly a semicircle, from which flow the head-waters of 
the Columbia, and forming the great western basin of Montana. This basin comprises 
eight beautiful valleys—the Deer Lodge, Blackfoot, Bitter Root, and Flat Head being 
the largest and most available. These valleys are celebrated for their agricultural 
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productions and the mildness of their climate; tomatoes and melons being grown in 
the open air; strawberries, gooseberries, raspberries, and currants growing wild, while 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, and potatoes produce abundantly. 

The western basin is better supplied with timber than the rest of the Territory, pro- 
ducing the finest kind of pine, fir, cedar, and spruce. 

Nearly east, across the range from this basin, is the corresponding one of the Upper 
Missouri, formed by the Wisdom, Beaver Head, Stinking Water, Jefferson, Madison, 
the two Gallatins, and the Prickly Pear, running down from the mountains until driven 
together at or near “The Gate of the Mountains.” These valleys are unequaled for 
the production of grains and grasses, and the richness of their soil. 

These two basins contain nearly all the present fixed population of our Territory. 

While to the north of us the valleys of the Sun, ‘Teton, Marias, and Missouri Rivers 
offer the finest of grazing land, whenever the red man allows it to be settled. 

The Judith Basin, Muscleshell, and Yellowstone Valleys are famed as equal to any 
others in the Territory, but can only be spoken of as a rumor, the Indian holding un- 
disputed sway. 

With our winters tempered, as they are, by isothermal laws not yet understood, our 
Territory must soon be the great stock-growing region of America. An abundance of 
good water, pure air, and nature’s wild grass, unequaled by the best of timothy or 
blue grass, furnishing not only sustenance during the summer, but food through the 
winter, are advantages combined that are found nowhere else. 

While our valleys and mountains are thus adapted to grazing, the valleys surpass 
most lands in the abundance of their yield. Wherever water can be had for irrigation 
there is no trouble in raising 35 or 40 bushels of wheat, 50 bushels of oats, or 40 bushels 
of barley to the acre; and our crops of potatoes, carrots, beets, and cabbages have but 
few equals. ‘ 

The grasshoppers, that at one time threatened destruction to our interests, have 
nearly all disappeared, and, hopes are entertained, never to return. 


COAL. 


Discoveries of a fair quality of bituminous coal have been made at Benton and 
Warner’s Ranch and on the Dearborn and Big Hole Rivers, and in the Mullen and 
Bozeman Passes, leading me to believe that an abundance exists for all the purposes 
needed in the Territory. Brown lignite abounds, but as yet has not been made avail- 
able for any practicable use. 

TEN. 


Tin has been discovered in various places on the surface, but none in large quanti- 
ties; but the extent of territory over which it is found scattered leads to the belief 
that it will yet be discovered in paying quantities. 


SILVER. 


The silver lodes have not proved as paying as hoped. The difficulty in smelting 
the ores, want of proper furnaces and skilled labor are the great drawbacks. The 
richness of the ore is beyond doubt. 


GOLD. 
The old placer mines have been yielding steadily, while new diggings have been 


struck in several places. The great stampede to Cedar Creek last winter proved dis- 
astrous to most of those who ventured. The deep snow of winter, and consequent 


high water of the spring and summer, prevented much work, but at present writing 


Cedar promises to make a good fall and winter camp. Most of the placer mines now 
being worked have cost their owners large sums to furnish them the needed water. 
The county of Deer Lodge alone has 323 miles of ditch, with a capacity of 23,050 inches, 
miner’s measure, built at a cost of $590,500; Beaver Head County, 54 miles, at a cost 
of $100,000; Meagher County, 66 miles, at a cost of $373,000; Madison County, 94 miles, 
at a cost of $93,600; Lewis and Clarke County, 111 miles, at a cost of $2,196,500. 

A company is now at work constructing a ditch, to bring water upon the mines 
around Helena, 60 miles in length, at a cost of about $75,000, the water to be brought 
in the present season. 

The yield of gold for the Territory the present season will be about $12,000,000, one- 
third of this amount being furnished by Deer Lodge County. 


QUARTZ. 


During the early years of our Territory speculation in quartz ran wild, and lodes were 
staked, specimens produced, and claims sold, where now no vestige of them remains. 


f 
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Many companies were formed, large amounts expended for mills and fixtures before 
developing their mines, and, as a natural consequence, owners found their mills located 
without judgment, and often far from paying quartz; a loss, not only of capital, but of 
confidence in our mineral wealth followed, and general distrust of all quartz interest. 
A few more judicious owners commenced at the right place, demonstrated the value of 
their mines before investing large amounts for mills, and, as a natural consequence, 
have made good paying and permanent investments. 

During the last year the quartz interest of Montana has been materially improving. 

Patents have been issued for ten claims under the mineral act. 


PERMANENT SETTLEMENT, 


The whole appropriations for surveys in the Territory for the last year were $33,000 
There have been 440 preémptions made, paying to the treasury of the United States 
$88,000, in addition to 213 homesteads of almost equal value to the Government. 

Nowhere is such an abundant return made for labor as in Montana; our vast grazing 
lands offer inducements found nowhere else; our valleys, under a fostering hand, pro- 
duce equal to any land; while our mining population close to these valleys offers a 
ready and profitable market. 

No wonder, then, that in five or six years 25,000 inhabitants have found homes almost 
in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, and it needs no stretch of imagination to see 
that, ere a score of years shall pass away, a mighty State will be found, where twenty 
years before naught was seen except the red man of the forest, with his vast but un- 
tamed herds of deer, antelope, and buffalo, even now slowly and surely disappearing— 
red man and buffalo—before the march of civilization. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. D. WASHBURN, 
Surveyor General. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. WILSON, 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 


A.—Siatement of the condition of appropriation for surveys of public land in Montana for the 
Jiscal year ending June 30, 18790. 


3 
So = 
4 5 aa 2 Amount. Date. Amount. 
As 
2) 
1869. 1869. 
Parvemessi Lo balance. ......-0.... 22. $349 66 || July 1...| By appropriation. -.--. $25, 000 00 
17 _ | Oct. 21} To B. F.and G. F. Marsh..| 2,567 20 
18 | Nov. 10 | To Walter W. Johnson. ... 600 03 1870. 
17 | Nov. 17 | To B. F.and G. F. Marsh..| 5,578 06 || June 30.| By balance....:..-.-..- 271 98 
20 | Noy. 18 | To Wm. T. McFarland.... 832 08 
20 | Nov. 27 | To Wm. T. McFarland.... 742 56 
18 | Nov. 27 | To Walter W.Jobnson....| 2,775 34 
1870. 
17 | Jan. 12] To B. F. and G. F. Marsh.. 124 85 
21 | Jan. 12 | To Daniel L. Griffith...... 1, 614 97 
Liebe dm ts i Lo W. W.dJohnson.-...-2.- 43 02 
20 | Jan. 31 | To Wm. T. McFarland..-..| 1,382 18 | 
19 | Feb. 19 | To John L. Corbett ......- 3, 051 54 
23 | June 25 | To Seymour Nebeker ..... 1, 472 14 
20 | June 30 | To Wm. T. McFarland.... 6°6 47 | 
22 | July 30] To W. W.Johnson.....-.. 1,173 98 
1S Penton s| Lod. Le Corbett ...2.2. 22. 2,277 90 
25, 271 98 | 25, 271 98 


B.—Statement showing the amount of deposits for field and office work and publication of 
notice under act of Congress, July 26, 1866, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


Office-work—Amount of deposit made during the year.......----..-.. Peer tc $75 00 


Field-work—Amount of deposit made during the year..........-.......---.- 30 00 
Publication of notice—Amount of deposit made during the year 
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C.—A list of lands surveyed in Montana for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


| No. of townships surv’d. 


OMIDARPwWWE 


A. B. C. 
os q 2 
- = 
di g Fs 
Township.| Range. a B oe od Remarks. Total. 
z 8 os P83 
a bes o 2's 
2 a rg aes 
ia = a Z 
= a a 
a a 5 p 
Acres. Acres Acres. Acres Acres. 
1north..:| 6 east../.| 3, 992/98 222-2. 2. 19,047. 720.0 ee oe 23, 040. 00: 
Ot morth...) 91 easts |) 23) OGO BEE Sere eal ol erm ta emia = rece tell aleve et fete melee ee 23, 060. 84 
Si north:..| 2 east... 23,048.00 icc. cee. - | ve ne eee a elae mie tel cio > orien retin 93, 048. 00 
92 north..-| 1 east...:| 22,982. %6ie nas --.|-- 22 eee ee norma oll cree te = = eee 22, 982. 76 
north. ..| 2 east...) 93, 006/63 [25 --... 66 |i 25- 2. oe ee nal ae pein ile ee 23, 006. 63 
#inorth...| 1 west...) 20,825.95.) 2; 195. 86. |--.-------=|--sse-n Fort Shaw mil. res.| 23, 021. 81 
91 north...| 2west.-..| 21,430.08 | 1,607 Sl |.----------|-------- Fort Shaw mil. res.| 23, 037. 29 
91 north...|, 3 weat ..-) *.23:019/92 |. .2------<|-- peas oe|s oenigel Sci oes ce 23, 019. 92 
99 north...| 1 west...) 22,984.94 |. 2... 22 n|en eee en] s = ene He enn onan Mi aie ae 22, 984. 94 
95 north. ..|° 2 west 2.2) 23, 022, 59 |--. 2 ok bee eiew se] 2 = arm eee amr eee ee 23, 022. 59 
ANorgis | phOnwesteee men eter OOM ater == = 2, 560. 00 |.-------|--------------------- 22, 802. 55 
5 north...) 9 wesbtoe-| (23, O81 BL | foe. os ces neers intial oie ene itl <Re oinrhe sie renee aa 23, O31. 81 
6 north) Orwesbi2-| 23, 048.23 |. oe. = =) ele tm pial ie id eae 23, 048. 23 
10 north...| 13 west .. |) 23,029. 42 |. 2-2 -- 6. - } tee ee eee | Vee eieln el mre Sine aie 23, 029. 42 
lnorth, -.| 5S west..-| 22,980.31 |.--.2-. ~~ .[-2- se oe nes] n-ne tie eel no = manera 22, 980. 31 
3 south..| 6 west...| 20,826.53 |..--...... 9 913. 47)... hulee ese: eee 23, 040. 00 
A’south 2) 6 west...) O38, 174.11 1.2.2. 2. fade hen en ales eel ale maiein sie rien ee 23, 074. 11 
5 south .|: 6 west. ..| 22,004. 67 |c.v.succc|eeeedec- abel) eres erence ee 22,994. 67 
10 ‘south |) “i-west 2.21) 22,436: 43 | esse. lee ee lene oi talline ole = ae le rie aa 22, 436. 43 
1 southwe) ae westicee) 020) 406,100 Siew en celle nine = 827. 49 RIVER =. oe ee eee 21, 233. 64 
4 south ..| -S west:.-| 23,081 52 |.-2.2-2 2.0]. -2skece ees) came eee oe 23, 031. 52 
5 south ..| 5 west .-.| 44,068.93 }---------- 8, O71. OF |. - -- onee en ene 5 oo ieee 23, 040. 00 
6isouth oo west os) 22888) 625) Se ceie ce ae eaten tat alm meats ae 22, 888. 62 
7 south ..|. 1 west...| 23,000.61 1...-~.c5 lees = snes oe be oe [eee re = 23, 000. 61 
Seu so) TMCMSis452/) Ie WSO besssces.- 11,003. 94.1. nn sae lew amen ee sate eee 23, 040. 00 
Gens. |) th GAs deel. IY SIMS) Noe sctooess Thi SOD Cirle es | Sasoodomacticsce zones 23, 040. 00 
dsouthe:| LOlwesbice| Ld O93 5420 Sears eet 5 B346. 584i osc Selene eee ee ee 23, 040. 00 
2south ..| 6west...| 6,244.96 |.......--. 16,795.04 |..c--ueclesene = 0 23, 040. 00 
Qnorth...| 5 west...| 16,006.68 |....-..--. 4; 033.32 ||... beet eee oe ee 23, 040. 06 
Qnorth...| 4 west...) 21,001.34 |......-.-- 2, 038.66 |e. 5 6c] eae nd ee ee ee 23, 040. 00 
596, 335. 47 | 3, 803. 67 | 86, 230. 69 | 827.49 |..-.----------------- 687, 197. 30 
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D.—Statement showing condition of surveys contracted by United States surveyor general of 
Montana under appropriations by Congress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


end 

Contract. eS 8 

=| 
Character and location of work. Name of deputy. = = 
No.| Date. § 3 
1869. 7 
“17 | June 4....| A guide meridian north from the corner to town- Benjamin F. and Geo. | $8, 270 11 
ships 11 and 12 north, ranges 3 and 4 west, ¥, Marsh. 


through townships 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, and 20 north, to the fifth standard parallel 
north; the fifth standard parallel north through 
ranges 1, 2, and 3 westand1 and 2east; the prin- 
cipal meridian from the fifth standard parallel 
north, through townships 21 and 22 north and 
south, through township 20 north; the exterior 
boundaries and subdivisional lines of township 
1 north, range 6 east, townships 21 and 22 north, 
ranges 1 and 2 east, township 21 north, ranges 
1, 2, and 3 west, and of township 22 north, ranges 
1 and 2 west, principal meridian. 
*18 | Aug.18.../ The second standard parallel northwest, 6 miles | Walter W. Johnsen...| 3,418 39 
through range 10 west, starting from the Deer 
Lodge guide meridian; exterior boundaries of 
townships 4, 7, 8, and 9 north, range 10 west; 
extend township lines through ranges 11, 12, and 
13 west, between townships 9 and 10 north; ex- 
terior boundaries of township 10 north, range 13 
west; township line through range 14 west, 
between townships 10 and 11 north; also sub- 
divisional lines of township 4 north, range 10 
west, and of townships 5 and 6 north, of range 9 
west, and of township 10 north of range 13 west, 
principal meridian. 
*19 | Aug.20...| An extension of the principal meridian to the | John L. Corbett ...... 5, 329 44 
south boundary of the Territory; the second 
standard parallel through ranges 1, 2, 3, and 4 
west; a guide meridian north through town- 
ships 1, 2,3, and 4 south through ranges 5 and 6 
west ; a guide meridian north through townships 
6,7, 8,9, and 10 south through ranges 4 and 5 
west; second standard parallel through range 1 
east ; exterior boundaries of township 4 south, 
range 4 west; exteriors of townships 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and 10 south, range 1 west; exteriors of town- 
ships 9 and 10 south, range 1 east, which ex- 
teriors will be fractional ; the subdivisional lines 
| in townships 4 and 5 south, range 4 west, (frac- 
tional,) townships 6 and 7 south, range 1 west, 
| townships 9 and 10 south, range 1 east, (frac- 
tional.) 
*20 | Aug. 24...) Extension of the Jefferson guide meridian (under | William T. McFarland 3, 643 29 
contract with Deputy John L. Corbett) from the 
standard corner to townships 5 and 6 north, on 
base line 6 miles; the exterior and subdivisional 
lines of township 1 north, range 5 west, town- 
ships 1, 2, 3, 4,and 5 south, range 6 west, town- 
ships 1, 2, and 3 south, range 6 west, fractional. 
*21 | Aug. 30...) Subdivisional lines and meanders of the Missouri | Daniel L. Griffith..... 1, 614 97 
River in township 10 north, range 1 west, town- 
aD 11 north, range 2 west of the principal mer- 
idian. 


1870, 

22 | Feb. 25....| Exterior boundaries of township 11 north, ranges | Walter W. Johnson... 1,173 98 
14, 15, 16, and 17 west, township 12 north, ranges 
17, 18, and 19 west; third standard parallel 
through ranges 18, 19, and 20 west; a guide mer- 
idian south through the Bitter Root Valley, say 
between ranges 19 and 20 west, through town- 
ships 12, 11, 10, and 9 north; second standard 
parallel across Bitter Root Valley, say through 
ranges 19 and 20 west of the principal meridian. 

*23 | March 15 .| Extension of the Jefferson guide meridian north, Seymour Nebeker....] 1, 472 14 
through township 2 north, through ranges 5 and 
6 west; exterior boundaries of township 1 north, 
range 4 west, township 2 north, range 4 west and 
5 west; subdivisional lines of fractional town- 
ship 2 north, ranges 4 and 5 west of the principal 


meridian. 
F 24, 922 32 


* Completed 
28 L O 
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E.—Statement showing condition of contracts made for survey of mineral lands in Montane 
under act of Congress July 26, 1866, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


3 4 
= = S 
Contract. % as 
Name of deputy. = Extent of district. Fe A 
3 a bs 
290 
No. Date. S oF 
0 ate is iS 
4 | Feb. 28, 1868 | George B. Foote.....--- 2 | Counties of Lewis and Clarke, Jefferson, 3 
Maseher, Choteau, Deer Lodge, and Mis- 
soula. 


F.—Statement showing the description of land for which township plats and descriptive lists 
have been furnished the Helena land disirict, Helena, Montana, during the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1870. 


Township. Range. Area 
MENORUM ee cee cee ORCAS been eaacia- ae 22, 664. 01 
CNH sasaeGseooods OIOAS Gree wick Sain atte 22, 680. 81 
Ganorbheees sense MOOS Ue see estes cise 22, 457. 21 
SiO) HY ae GR een SacE AmGASURee ees cle aeiers 12, 843. 10 
OMSOULI seme cee cena Grease sae aceite sys 14, 753. 55 
BUSOUtN eee ece cee crs AVOCAST ess Aopicice ays 22, 929. 19 
SESOULM wees. ieee ee 1 FOASbeer cee se rie 22, 955. 65 
3) BOUL 2h Bee eo nereee TL easts-s2-he a nece os 23, 005. 91 
i Ssoubhe- ee sees sees QIOASD Ae bias lela 22, 850. 53 
WEIN Gill aac5e SaOer Or IP CASTE Atte ee ee 23, 012, 36 

D1 Sn Gonthier preciso oe OuCastues tc a tence 23, 048. 00 
OG northeeeeees sence Li@astiersceise cree 22, 258. 26 
S north 2h 222 52 cee SICHIS) faeces sce Roe oe 21, 352. 54 
LySsOuthe tenet eases A CaSU wate bene pacts 22, 908. 43 
OSSOUL ee ee eee LLCaStae sere sersscriss 23, 005. 12 
Sysoupleese i oc eeecise 1 6astieeee se sees 23, 043. 75 
OESOUOM eee sreno se 3) Gasbs.c20e gokdsmce 22, 879. 72 
EVO IG hleeie eit te sseieievere QVCAStS ace omer eas 23, 031. 81 

Sil eMOrue se sere ee claws iL \OAStis eee ese e's 20, 825. 95 

OINOrtne er oases cla ' OVCASbecece trees 21, 430. 08 
Ol anorbiiewereee cence 3: CASti cast > sopciese 23, 019. 82 

PA ERS 1X0) GI hoa Aaa Sssore A VOASU le aoe G cane aetee 23, 060. 84 

Oo MOTE er emaee asec westincces< Mesos 22, 984. 94 

Psa NOS Sere ees ae OD WOSU seer tie See eae 22, 984. 94 

22 NOG mesons see sees Q-Castissce ele cmens 23, 006. 63 
DesOULMce yee cee see Sewestincc sce cecr 23, 058. 23 
Lomoctiie- ease cee es Bi Wresbias= tras <Caerete 22, 980. 31 

QOS ODM seers ste = Ts Casbecte ese aoe 22, 982. 76 
SOUL eee toe ere DB WOSb:. oo=.8 pane eee 22, 980. 31 
GUN OLb ie Serer eres O WEBU Rote eee 23, 048. 23 
LOMNOTENS eeee ees eek TS AWieSbicks oe secs 23, 029. 42 
DESOULM ES: were ae cee 6.qvesti: a. bP eaaeeeen 22, 994. 67 
4 South es Baw er es GoWestisace sss: secs 20, 242. 55 
lenorthese §-.2 2 eacne 6. Gast. fas oe ee 3, 992. 28 

O- NOLS. wees eee TL WeStis. 2c eae es 22, 436. 43 
TORT ade AS sone ess Ow OSU Oe be ome ne 20, 406. 15 
Ssouthio Goes eee Gwest 5. oc Sec coseee 20, 826. 53 
Asouth .). eee ees 6 WeStosc-2 555-0 23, 174. 11 
4 sory semen aceee eMC Uy teste Ae reuriaes 23, 03k, 02 
SeSOUU Oo ae ep cteentes Py WORb ce entice 14, 068. 93 
TeSOULM +. o. cekeee er GWwestisncs acer 17, 693. 42 
DesOutiic. tases cece 6 went Steet 6, 244. 96 
GeSOUth ats eee ee 1 Wests. 2% dee e 22, 888. 62 
SOUL eietee steers ll westiec: -ameeeaee : 23, 000. 61 
OVSOUbHS. sen 2 oN eee 1 east. oe ee eee 11, 819. 13 
SESOUUMI yoo ne sees 1 east s.r 12, 036. 06 
ONO Mca ace keen ce 5 swest..cc. eee 16, 006. 68 
ORNOnD Mere recs cox 5 <e Aw eaticcce a ieee 21, 001. 34 

989, 036. 40 


Triplicate plats—when 
transmitted. 


September 18, 1869.... 
September 18, 1869.... 
September 21, 1869.... 
September 29, 1869.... 
September 29, 1869.... 
October. 5, 1869. ....-.-.- 
October; 7, 1869. 25-2 
Octoberss\ LS6o sy wece -- 
October 16, 1869....... 
October S31 860-e-aese 
October 23, 1869....-.- 
October 23, 1869. -...--- 
October 26, 1869......- 
October 30, 1869....... 
October 30, 1869....--.. 
October 30, 1869.-..--- 
November 2, 1869 
November 13, 1869 .... 
November 19, 1869 ..-. 
November 19, 1869 .... 
November 19, 1869 ..-.. 
November 19, 1869 .. 
November 19, 1869 ..-. 
November 19. 1869 ..-.. 
November 19, 1869 .... 
November 19, 1869 .... 
November 19, 1869 ..-. 
November 19, 1869 .... 
November 19, 1869 ...- 
December 3, 1869....-- 
December 3, 1869....-- 
December 6, 1869...-.-.. 
December 3, 1869.....- 
January 22, 1870...-.-. 
January 22, 1870....... 
January 22, 1870....... 
February 23, 1870 
February 23, 1870 
February 23, 1870 
February 23, 1870 
June 30, 1S 70e aa soe 
JME SO, LS We ererrasielareis 
August 3, 1870........ 
August 3, 1870.....--. 
August: 3, 18705... = a 
August 3, 1870.......- 
A Rinne OA EN Kero Gee ascee 
CU Ae aa awe csare 


senor 


Descriptive plats— 
when transmitted. 


September 18, 1869. 
September 18, 1869. 
September 21, 1869. 
September 29, 1869. 
September 29, 1899. 
October 5, 1869. 
October 7, 1869. 
October 8, 1869. 
October 16, 1869. 
October 18, 1869. 
October 23, 1869. 
October 23, 1869. 
October 26, 1869. 
October 30, 1869. 
October 30, 1869. 
October 30, 1869. 
November 2, 1369. 
November 13, 1869. 
November 19, 1869. 
November 19, 1869. 
November 19, 1869. 


-| November 19, 1869. 


November 19, 1869. 
November 19, 1869. 
November 19, 1869. 
November 19, 1869. 
November 19, 1869. 
November 19, 1869. 
November 19, 1869. 
December 3, 1869. 
December 3, 1869. 
December 6, 1869. 
December 3, 1869. 
January 22, 1870. 
January 22, 1870. 
January 22, 1870. 
February 23, 1870. 
February 23, 1870. 
February 23, 1870. 
February 23, 1870. 
June 30, 1870. 
June 30, 1870. 
August 3, 1870. 
August 3, 1870. 
August 3, 1870. 
August 3, 1870. 
June 29, 1870. 

July 1, 1870, 
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G.—Statement showing the condition of appropriation for the clerks in the office of the surveyor 
general of Montana, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


Dr. CR. 
1869. 1870. 
ree to) PG VAIAICO... ind» <i '40o jax $392 33 By appropriation ............ $3, 000 00 
Oct. 1 | To W. W. DeLacy, draughts- 375 00 |) April20 | By deficiency appropriation 500 00 
man. for fiscal year ending June 
July 1to | To William T. McFarland, 309 78 30, 1870. 
Sept. 14. clerk. June 30 | By mineral account (deposits) 768 00 
Sept. 15 to) To T. C. Bailey, chief clerk... 73 36 
Sept. 30. 
1870. 
Jan. 1) To W. W. DeLacy, draughts- 375 00 
man. 
Jan. 1) To T.C. Bailey, chief clerk ..| 450 00 
Oct 30 to | To G. F. Marsh, clerk........ 232 34 
Dec. 26. ; 
April 1 | To W. W. DeLacy, draughts- 375 00 
man. 
April 1 | To T.C. Bailey, chief clerk ..| 450 00 
April 1} To Seymour Nebeker, clerk..| 375 00 
June 30,| To T.C. Bailey, chief clerk ..| 450 00 
June 30 | To W. W. DeLacy, draughts- 251 37 
man. 
June 30 | To G. F. Marsh, draughtsman 94 72 
erate sts 10 balance: ......2.-..-...... 64 04 
4, 268 00 4, 268 00 


H.—Statement showing the condition of the appropriation for the salary of surveyor general of 
Montana for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


Dr. 
1869. 
October 1 | To services ist quarter../ $750 00 
1870. 
Jan’ary 1| To services 2d quarter ..| 750 00 
April 1| To services 3d quarter ..| 750 00 
June 30/ To services 4th quarter..| 750 00 
3, 000 00 


$3, 000 00 


By appropriation 


3, 000 00 


Cr. 


$3, 000 00 | $3, 000 00 


3, 000 00 
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L.—Statement showing the condition of appropriation for incidental expenses of the office of the 
surveyor general of Montana for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


April 
April 
April 
May 
June 
June 


June 
June 


June 


June 


Mobalanceusseemeeeeee oe $1, 211 4 

To H. D. Washburn, No. 42 0 
1, voucher 1. 

To or D. Washburn, No. 28 50 
2, vouchers 1, 2, and 3. 

ae David A. Bentley, No. 227 41 

To John H. Ming, No. 4. 32 25 

ou Daniel C. Corbin, No. 20 37 

To hee D. Washburn, No. 55 00 
6, vouchers 1, 2,3, and 4, 

To ELD: Washburn, No. 10 00 
Ms 

To Seymour Nebeker, 30 98 
No. 8. 

To Daniel C. Corbin, No. 62 50 
9. 

To John H. Ming, No. 10. 8 25 

To H. D. Washburn, No. 6 00 
alu 

To John H. Ming, No. 12. 18i%9"| 

ay se C. Corbin, No. 62 50 

To i, D. Washburn, No. T2a70 

ToW. W. DeLacy, No. 15 18 62 

To Geo. Clinton, No. 16 . 60 00 

To Benj. D. Stone, No.17.| 100 55 

To D. C. Corbin, No. 18 -- 62 50 

To John H. Ming & Co., 65 82 
No. 19. 

To H. D. Washburn, No. 29 34 
20. 

Movbalances,cc2s- sees ee 734 68 

2,900 00 


$2,165 32 
734 68 
2,900 00 


By appropriation ...... 
By deficiency appro- 
priation. 


$2, 000 00 
900 00 


——— 


2 900 00 


Cr. 


eee eee ee ee 


$2, 900 00 


2,900 00 


ee ee ee 
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No. 17 L.— Report of the surveyor general of Idaho. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Boisé City, Idaho Territory, August 22, 1870. 

Str: In accordance with your instructions, under date of May 2, 1870, I have the 
honor to submit the following report, in duplicate, of the field and office work performed 
in this surveying district for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870: 

A.—Estimate of expenses incidental to the survey of public lands in Idaho for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1872. 

B.—Statement of expenditure of appropriation for compensation of surveyor general 
and clerks in his office for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 

C.—Statement of incidental and office expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1870. 

D.—Statement of expenditure of the appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1870. 

E.—Statement of original maps and copies transmitted to the General Land Office, 
and to the district offices, since the date of my last report. 

F.—Statement showing the condition of surveying contracts entered into since June 
30, 1869. 

G.—Statement of descriptive notes sent to local land offices since the date of my last 
report. 

H.—Tabular list of townships surveyed since the date of my last report, showing 
area of the public lands. 

: I.—Statement of amount deposited by individuals, &c., for the survey of mineral 
ands. : 

K.—Names, nativity. &c., of surveyor general and clerks for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1870. 

The surveys of the last year have been the extension of the Boisé meridian to town- 
ship No. 55 north, the first and second standard parallels south and east, the exterior 
and subdivision lines of parts of the Weiser and Bruneau Valleys and Camas Prairie 
north. 

In Camas Prairie, the exterior boundaries were run in full, and in consequence of the 
reduction of the surveyor’s contract one-half, but a small portion was subdivided. As 
this part of the Territory has been settled since its organization, and the settlers are 
desirous of having the boundaries of their claims defined, it is proposed to have this 
portion of the country thoroughly subdivided under the forthcoming apppropriation. 

The Weiser Valley contains the best farming land in the Territory, being a black 
loam. Many settlers located here the last year, and it will soon be thickly settled. It 
is covered with superior grass, and is a fine grazing country, but early and late snows 
require that stock should be sheltered in winter. Wheat, oats, and barley yield heavy 
crops. The neighboring mountains abound with bear, elk, and deer, and the streams 
are filled with trout. This valley has been surveyed in part, and will be completed 
this fall. 

The Bruneau Valley is a superior grazing country. Many thousand head of cattle 
were pastured here last winter without shelter, although an unusual quantity of snow 
fell in the mountains. 

It has been discovered that the white sage, after the maturing of its seeds in the fall, 
is sought for by cattle in preference to grass. It has much the taste and consistency 
of barley; and, growing to the height of three feet in parts of the country where snow 
seldom falls to a great depth, cattle can be kept through the winter without much 
expense. As more than one-half of the wild sage in the center and southern portions 
of the Territory is of this species, and the climate in winter generally mild, the pros- 
pects are that cattle will be raised here to supply the neighboring country. Sheep 
have been taken to this valley, and are doing well. 

The first standard parallel south was extended east 132 miles, to the “ burnt” or 
lava district, a few miles west of Fort Hall. This line crosses the Bruneau Valley, and 
passes over a good farming and grazing country, running parallel to, and in the vicinity 
of, Snake River. 

The second standard parallel south was run east from the Boisé meridian, 294 miles. 
This line crosses Goose Creek, Marsh, and Bear River Valleys, which are thickly settled, 
principally by Mormons. These farmers, though living in a primitive state, are pros- 
perous, and have good farms, and raise large crops of cereals. They have numerous 
horses, cattle, and sheep. The town of Franklin, containing a population of 1,500, is 
supposed to be in this Territory. At least 5,000 people have settled here. 

The exterior and subdivision lines of this portion of Idaho should be run, and partic- 
ularly the boundary line between Idaho and Utah, for reasons heretofore stated. The 
territorial proportion of revenue received from this county last year was $1,026 50, 
showing that none of the Mormon population contributed toward the support of the 
Territory, they all claiming to be in Utah. With the Territory overburdened with 
debt and high taxes, these people should be compelled to contribute their share of the 
expenses, which can only be done by having this boundary surveyed. 
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The boundary lines of the Shoshone and Bannock Indian reservation should be run, 
in order to close the lines of the United States surveys upon the reservation lines, 
and to prevent trespassing upon the reservation, and trouble between the settlers 
and Indians. 

Between the base line and the first standard parallel south and east is a large extent 
of level country, suitable for farming and grazing, and watered by numerous small 
streams. Big and Little Camas Prairies, through which the base line passes, contain 
several townships of the best farming and grazing lands. 

Many persons, the last year, have immigrated from Montana and the Eastern States, 
and have taken up claims, and the population is gradually increasing. The fine, 
healthy climate and fertility of soil, and profitable returns made to farmers for their 
labor, will, in time, insure that the valleys and level portions of the country will be 
well settled. 

The silver mines of Owyhee district are being worked with good machinery, and the 
yield averages with that of the last year. 

The silver mines of Rocky Bar, and the Yuba district, in Alturas County, have not 
been worked to any extent during the past year, owing to the want of capital to open 
them, although the richness of many of the mines is beyond a doubt. 

In Idaho County numerous quartz leads have been discovered, and are partially 
developed by sinking shafts and running tunnels. These mines are worked for free 
gold; in all of them is more or less silver. The yield of gold for the last year is about 
$500,000. This county is mountainous, and has but a small quantity of land fit for 
cultivation. 

Lemhi County, which was divided from Idaho County by act of the last legislature, 
has a small valley suitable for farming, in which are several settlers. The yield of 
gold for the last year was $500,000. 

Shoshone County has about 50 miles square of rich farming land, through which 
the Northern Pacific Railroad will pass. There are but few settlers in this part of 
Idaho at present, but it will eventually be thickly settled. The mountains abound 
with the best quality of timber, particularly cedar, which will be available for rail- 
road purposes. The yieid of gold for the past year was $500,000. Many Chinese 
are working the placer mines, some of whom pay considerable internal revenue to the 
Government. 

Nez Percés County, the oldest settled part of Idaho, contains several townships of 
superior farming land. The farmers nearly all own reaping and thrashing machines, 
and sell their produce to the miners at remunerative prices. The climate is sufficiently 
mild in winter to permit the cattle and sheep to graze without shelter. 

The town of Lewiston, at the junction of Snake and Clearwater River, is the head 
of navigation, to which the Columbia River steamboats run, giving this portion of the 
Territory the advantage in transportation. ' 

a 250 placer mines are being worked in this county, yielding yearly from $500,000 
to $600,000. 

Placer mines have been discovered on the bars of Snake River, from Fort Hall to the 
Bruneau. 

In Ada County, the settlers are mostly engaged in farming. They possess the most 
improved agricultural machinery, and all the facilities for expeditious work. The land 
on the Boisé and Payette Rivers is nearly all claimed. 

Some placer mines have been worked in this county, on the bars of the rivers, pay- 
ing good wages. 

The placer mines of Boisé County are being profitably worked this year; $100,000 
per month, since the opening of the mining season, having been taken from the mines. 
The yield will probably average this amount until the supply of water fails. There is 
but little farming land in this county, it being generally mountainous. 

The survey of the Nez Pereé Indian reservation is about completed, and the field- 
notes of the same are expected to be received in a few days. 

Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LA FAYETTE CARTEE, 
Surveyor General of Idaho. 
Hon. JosepH 8. WILSON, 
Commissioner General Land Office. 


A.—Estimate of expenses incidental to the survey of public lands in Idaho for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1870. 
Office expenses: 


POY, salaryeot, surveyor Seneral scp sh. 2s- .0cecleg. eke ae eee eee eee $3, 000 00 
Por SalarycOr Clerics... . emi ein Eke he oe gree cc: ee 2 one ee 4,000 00 
For rent or once, fuel, books, and other expenses... 2.,4--.-+-+sn- eee 3, 000 00 

10, 000 00 


Re ee ee eee ae 
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Surveying service: 
For surveying 150 miles standard lines, at $15 per mile....... $2,250 00 


For surveying 150 miles guide meridian, at $15 per mile, ..... 2,250 00 
For surveying 480 miles exterior township boundaries, at $12 
per Mile. ...-.. ....----- 2 ene ne ee eee eee eee ee eee eee 5,760 00 
For surveying 2,400 miles subdivisions, at $10 per mile.....-- 24,000 00 
—— $34,260 00 
44, 260 00 


B.—Statement of expenditure of appropriation for compensation of surveyor general and clerks 
in his office, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


Dr. CR. 
1869. | To amount paid surveyor general.| $1,575 00 || 1869. | By DalawCOs qaeete ocec cis ier- he $2,699 73 
and clerks, 3d quarter 1869. July1 | By appropriation approved | 7,000 00 
To amount paid surveyor general | 1,575 00 March 8, 1869, as advised by 
and clerks, 4th quarter 1869. letter from the Department, 
1870.| To amount paid surveyor general | 1,575 00 of May 8, 1869. 
and clerks, 1st quarter 1870. 
To amount paid surveyor general | 1,575 00 
and clerks, 2d quarter 1870. 
ROMO AL AMCO sete ee cient aici sos de o> oe 3, 399 73 
9, 699 73 9, 699 73 
By balance... <.-.+-.-.--s+ es 3, 399 73 


C.— Statement of incidental and office expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


1869.| To amount expended 3d quarter $279 55 || 1869. | By balance ss... =-ttiew ser hee $1, 022 68 
1269. July1| By appropriation approved | 2,500 00 
To amount expended 4th quarter 538 43 March 3, 1869, as advised by 
1869. letter from the Department, 
1870.| To amount expended 1st quarter 247 00 of May 8, 1869. 
1870. 
To amount expended 2d quarter 245 75 
1870. 
Tho) AIBC Soest ere 2,211 95 
3, 522 68 3, 522 68 
By balance .o.% so. 0e a etwnee st - 2,211 95 


rar — le i AE AE 


D.—Statement of expenditure of the appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


Dr. CR. 
1869 | To amount reported for payment | $1,405 00 | 1869. 
on contract No. 11 to Allen M. June:30\-By ~walaiice. 2-2 2. 3522. <a. $1, 343 63 
Thompson. By appropriation approved | 25, 000 00 
To amount reported for payment | 1,980 00 | March 3, 1869, as advised by 
on contract No. 12 to Peter W. letter from the Department 
Bell. | of May 8, 1869. 


To amount reported for payment | 1.727 53 
on contract No. 11 to Allen M. | 
Thompson. | 

To amount reported for payment | 1,891 05 
on contract No. 11 to Allen M. 
Thompson. 

To amount reported for payment | 4, 410 00 || 
on contract No. 13 to Peter W. 
Bell. 

To amount reported for payment | 2,153 50 || 
on contract No. 14 to Allen M. | 
Thompson. ; 

1870 | To amount reported for payment 378 58 
on contract No. 15 to Peter W. 
Bell. 

To amount reported for payment | 2, 653 07 
on contract No. 15 to Peter W. 
Bell. 

To amount reported for payment | 1,803 93 
on contract No. 16 to Allen M. 
Thompson. 

To amount reported for payment | 3,143 27 
on contract No. 16 to Allen M. 
Thompson. 

ROP DRAM Cone eee ciate eet ae 4,797 70 a es 
26, 343 63 


26, 343 63 — 
By balance. ....2...+0-sese-2s- 4,797 70 


a we ee eee 
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E.—Statement of original maps and copies transmitted to the General Land Office and to the 
district offices since the date of my last report. 


’ 


3 fo) 
ee ts Sis ee When trans- 
Descriptive plats. @ |e] 8 WLC LO UTC mitted Soune 
S = ei _ |General Land disixicomice 
eo ee ae as Office. : 
H o Tal io) 
Oe a) A H 
Boisé meridian, north from township 36 north. - 1 tte 2 | July 19, 1869 
First standard parallel south and east through 1 S55 4h 2 | Aug. 20, 1869 
ranges 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22) 23, 24. 25, 26, and 27 east, 
Exterior lines of township 31 north, ranges 1, 2, 1 LL Seeeets 2 | Oct. 20, 1869 
and 3 east, and of township 32 north, ranges 1 
and 2 east and 1 west, and of townships 33, 34, 
and 35 north, ranges 1 east and 1 west. 
Second standard parallel south and east, through 1 Diesen See 2 | Nov. 19, 1869 
ranges 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23; 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29,'30, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
47, 4&, and 49 east. 
Third standard parallel north, through ranges 1, 1 oes 2/Jan., 7, 1870 
2, and 3 west. 
Exterior lines of townships 6, 7, and 8 north, il Scene 2|Jan. 7, 1870 
range 1 east, and of townships 10, 11, 12, and 13 
north, range 1 west. 
Exterior lines of township 6 south, ranges 4, 5, 1 Lipase 2 | Feb. 11, 1870 
and 6 west. 
Exterior lines of townships 10, 11, and 12 north, 1 il Bien 2 | April 26, 1870 
,. range 2 west, and fof townships 10, 11, and 12 
north, range 3 west, and of township 10 north, 
ranges 4 and 5 west. 
Third standard parallel north, through ranges 4, 1 TRE Rae 2 | June 14, 1870 
5, 6, and 7 west. | 
Exterior lines of township 10 north, range 6 1 LG cee ne 2 | June 14, 1870 
west, and of township 11 north, ranges 4, 5, 6, | 
and 7 w est, and of township 12 north, ranges 
4, 5, 6, and 7 west, and of township 13 north, 
ranges 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 west. 
Township '30 north, TANGO PIC ASteae ee eee eee eee 1 1 1 3 | Oct. 23,1869 | Oct, 23, 1869 
Township 30 north, range 3 east ..-......--.---- 1 1 1 3 | Oct. 23,1869 | Oct. 23, 1869 
Township 31 north, range 1 east ...............- 1 La 1 3 | Oct. 23,1869 | Oct. 23, 1869. 
Township 31 north, range 2 east ................ 1 se 1 3 | Oct. 23, 1869 | Oct. 23, 1869 
Township 7 north; range 1 east’. --.s.eeceeae 1 1 1 3|Jan. 7,1870| Jan. 7,1870 
Township, Smorth, range leastiss..2---2-2 eee il i 1 3|Jan. 77,1870) Jan. 17,1870 
Township t south, range 2 west..-....-.--..--- 1 1 il 3 | Mar. 7,1870| Mar. 17,1870 
Township 5south, range 1 ¢ast.. ....../.. cence ‘Lee 1 3 | Mar 3 1870 | Mar. 7, 1870 
Township 6 south, range 5 east --..-...-...---- 1 1 1 3 | Mar. 7,1870| Mar. 77,1870 
Township 6 south, range 6 east -.-.-.,-.-..---- 1 iL a i 3 | Mar. 7, 1870 Mar. 7, 1870 
Township 10 north, range 4 west.-........-.---- 1 1m il 3 | April 26, 1870 April 26, 1870 
Township 10 north, TANGOW WeSbaceces ee ckemeeae 1 iS) 1 3 | April 26, 1870 | April 26, 1870 
Township 11 nor th, range AWOSbindiesis cite soctoe 1 1 1 3 | June 14, 1870 | June 14, 1870 
‘Township 11 north, range DuWESbe sec ne Osea 1 1 1 3 | June 14, 1870 | June 14, 1870 
Township 10 north, PAN G6/6 WESUNe .- anicec se sles 1 1 1 3 | June 14, 1870 | June 14, 1870 
Township 11 north, Pane CIO WSS beret = eet i 1 i 3 | June 14, 1870 | June 14, 1870 


Name of deputy. 


Number of 
contract. 


| 


if |) Allen M. fhompson...-..-.- 


HOMME CORNY GOs aaa. - seriscd 
SMe OLOPAW aCll cee cs ce ecm cee 


14 | Allen M. Thompson...-.--- 


IRE CUOEAV GE belie S4a- tote ae 


16 | Allen M. Thompson...-...--- 


18 | Darius I’. Baker 


iia) Wavid Pe. ‘Thompson .....-. -- 


F.—Statement showing the condition of surveying contracts entered into since June 30, 1869. 


Date 


of contract. 


July 


August 


November 


November 


1870. 
February 


February 


1869. 
December 


29 


t 


29 


23 


r 


Character, amount, and locality of work. 


Remarks, 


Boisé meridian north from township 36 north to township 51 north; exte- 
rior lines of township 30 north, ranges 1, 2, and 3 east; township 31 north, 
ranges 1 and 2 east and 1 west; townships 32, 33, 34, and 35 north, ranges 
1 east and 1 west; and township 35 north, range {1 west; and \sub- 
division lines of township 30 north, ranges 2 and 3 east; and of township 
31 north, ranges 1 and 2 east. 

First standard parallel south and east through ranges 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27 east. 

Second standard parallel south and east through ranges 1, 2, 3, 4, 95, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, and 49 east. 

Third standard parallel north, through ranges 1, 2, and 3 west; exterior 
lines of townships 6, 7, and 8 north, range 1 east; and of townships 10, 11, 
12, and 13 north, range 1 west; and the subdivision lines of townships 
7 and 8 north, range 1 east. 

Exterior lines of township 6 south, ranges 4, 5, and 6 west, and the sub- 
division lines of township 1 south, range 2 west; township 5 south, range 
1 east, and township 6 south, ranges 5 and 6 east. 


-Third standard parallel north through ranges 4, 5, 6, and 7 west; exterior 


lines of townships 10 and 13 north, ranges 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 west; and of 
townships 11 and 12 north, ranges 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 west; and the sub- 
division lines of townships 10 and 11 north, ranges 4, 5, and 6 west. 

Exterior lines of townships 14 and 15 north, ranges 1, 2, and 3 west ; and the 
subdivision lines of townships 14 and 15 north, ranges 1, 2, and 3 west, 
and of township 13 north, range 3 west. 


Exterior boundaries of the Nez Percé Indian reservation, and the sub- 
division lines of the same; the whole extent of surveys not to exceed 
$12,862 41. 


Surveys completed and notes returned and ap- 
proved, and plats and transcripts transmitted. 
* 


Surveys completed and notes returned and ap- 
proved, and plats and transcripts transmitted. 
Surveys completed and notes returned and ap- 
proved, and plats and transcripts transmitted. 


Surveys completed and notes returned and ap- 
proved, and plats and transcripts transmitted. 


Surveys completed and notes returned and ap- 
proved, and plats and transcripts transmitted. 


Surveys completed and notes returned and ap- 
proved, and plats and transcripts transmitted. 


Deputy now in the field. 


Deputy now in the field. 


“HOIMAO GNVI IVSENAD FHL 


vv 
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G.— Statement of descriptive notes sent to local land offices since the date of my last report. 


Township. 
S30 north eae eee cen one cee eee sese 2 east. 
SO mort. ces ee ecac eather eines 3 east. 
SL Orble ce 2 cece eee tae are tres a erst eins 1 east. 
34 OTE Horeern cee oC me etaes & Se te ener oe 2 east. 
Manors Se cea loam See ween ote ae 1 east. 
S NOPbR Esa oe eee wwe aan ces eens 1 east. 
TcSOUt es Cote ee be cece See cee eee 2 west 
HISOUbM ste eee tcc cle ose eee oe ee 1 east. 
Gisoubhy. 2228 AP eek eee oe ees 5 east. 
GisOUth acest ot woe och co Base eee EE eee 6 east. 
TOmMortiics ook eee cee ek See eee eee 4 west 
TOTOVbN eee ees ete sees pee eee ae eee 5 west 
TOMOVEH oe soes acca bee ca cee eee COR eeeee 6 west 
A PMOTEN pron ccccdbe cs tees. oe eee 4 west 
Bib OLE fo eae nie ole cet eee eek oe eee 5 west 
Tinortintie ccs hci coe ce oe cece eee 6 west 


Range. 


ewe m ew ecnsen ess erreeeseseeece 
ewe uw naeannmeconcescestasaeneacsanae 
Se ed 
ee 
ee ee 


ee ee ee ee oy 
ee 
ee 
ee ee 
ee 


Date when transmitted. 


June 24, 1870. 
June 24, 1870. 
June 24, 1870. 
June 24, 1870. 
June 24, 1870. 
June 24, 1870. 
June 24, 1870. 
June 24, 1870. 
June 24, 1870. 
June 24, 1870. 
June 24, 1870. 
June 24, 1870. 
June 24, 1870. 
June 24, 1870. 
June 24, 1870. 
June 24, 1870. 


od 


H.—Tabular list of townships surveyed since the date of my last report, showing areas of the 
public lands. 


M 

= 

ars 

B 

B o Designation of townships. 

an, & 

oa 

° 

A 
1 | Township 30 north, range 2 east ....-.-.-. 02-22-22 eee ee eee eee ee cree reee= 
2 | Township 30 north, range 3 east ....-..-.---------- ee eee ee eee eee etree recess 
3 | Township 31 north, range 1 east ........-...- 2. -- ee ere ee eee ee eee ees eeee 
4 | Township 31 north, range 2 east ....-...-..--- 22 eee ee nee eee eee eer cee ee: 
5 | Township 7 north, range 1 east ..-..... i We Oma ae sale Oe BOSSES ORB AS oS oc0: 
6 | Township 8 north, range 1 east .........-.---2- 2-22 eee ee et eee ee eee eer ree 
7 | Township 1 south, range 2 west.....-.....----------- eect eee eee ee cece ener eteeee 
8 | Township 5 south, range 1 east ........... 2-2. eee eee ee ee eee ee eee e tree: 
9 | Township 6 south, range 5 east ......-..-.----- +22 - eee eee eee eee te eee eee e eee: 


10 | Township 6 south, range 6 east ........---- 2... 2-2 eee eee ree ee ete eee cece ee 
11 | Township 10 north, range 4 west....-.....-.---- +--+ ee eee eee eee ee eee erence: 
12 | Township 10 north, range 5 west........------.- 2. eee ee eee ee eee eee eee rece eres: 
13 | Township 10 north, range 6 west...........---- 2-2-0 eee eee eee eee eee ee ence cere ee 
14 | Township 11 north, range 4 west..........------------- eee ee ee eee eee eee ee ce eeee 
15 | Township 11 north, range 5 west... .. 2. 22+ e we eee eee nee ee eet e eee creer ces 
16 | Township 11 north, range 6 West... .. 0.220. - 0 ceo e eee ee ee er en alee seen e edeeee 


35 | previously reported... 2.22.50. 5.2 teu. s-- . 2 tenet red. ie nj Win eel ine 


Total acres surveyed... .... 22.2.5. _ Memwed CERR GOD heii eke oe eee 


Areas of pub- 
lic lands. 


23, O77. 05 
14, 695. 87 
19, 221. 53 
11, 556. 74 
22, 195. 22 
5, 120. 00 

21, 698, 71 
93. 179. 34 
23. 091. 04 
92° 689. 15 
11, 516. 60 
12, 213, 52 
79. 06 

10, 245. 81 
22) 637. 25 
18, 901.14 


262, 118. 03 
520, 912. 10 


—_—_———_- 


783, 030. 13 


oe ee Be ee 


I.—Statement of amount deposited by individuals, §c., for the survey of mineral lands. 


Name. 


Monarch Gold and Silver Mining Company..-. 


id 
I 
° 
Locality. Ls 
ie 
Fy 
Alturas County.| $110 00 


Office-work. 


$27 50 


Advertising. 


Total. 


$102 00 | $239 50 


K.—Names, nativity, §c., of surveyor general and clerks for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1870, and to date. 
Names. Occupation. Nativity. Whence appointed.| Salary. 
La Fayette Cartée ....... Roses Surveyor general .| New York........ Idaho Territory. ..| $3, 000 00 
William P. Thompson ......-... Chief:clerk-....-.- NOW VOrkeenteeee Idaho Territory...| 1,800 00 
Daniel Grain areca. baw ee 8 Draughtsman..--. New Hampshire ..| Idaho Territory...| 1,500 00 
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No. 17 M.— Report of the surveyor general of Utah. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, August 20, 1870. 


Srr: In accordance with your instructions, I have the honor to submit the following 
report, in duplicate, of the progress of the surveys in this district for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1870: 

The work contracted for by my predecessor, with Deputies Julien Bausman and 
Joseph Gorlinski, (and to which reference was made in my last report,) for the exten- 
sion of the standard lines both north and south of the Salt Lake base line and east of 
the principal meridian, and the subdividing of certain fractional townships in the 
vicinity of Bear Lake, along the line of the Union Pacific Railroad, and in Parley’s 
Park, was completed within the time to which they were limited in their respective 
contracts, and transcripts of the field-notes, with plats of survey, were transmitted to 
the Department. 

My plan of operations for the extension of the principal lines of survey over the 
southwestern section of the Territory was communicated to you under date of August 

212, 1869, and I deemed it advisable, in order to avoid carrying the standard lines over 
the high mountain range which traverse that section in a northeasterly and south- 
westerly direction, to adopt a new line as a guide meridian whenever the nature of the 
country required it to make the line available. 

A contract was made with Julien Bausman, esq., on the 28th day of October, 1869, 
for the execution of this work by surveying and establishing a guide meridian from 
the corner to townships 6 and 7 south, between ranges 4 and 5 west, through townships 
7 to 42 south, inclusive, and the necessary correction lines. 

On the 25th day of the same month I contracted with Ferdinand Dickert, esq., for 
the survey oi the settlements and arable lands in the vicinity of the town of Fillmore, 
and under special instructions he connected the lines of survey with the Corn Creek 
Indian reserve. 

The work assigned to Joseph Gorlinski, esq., under contract dated November 20, 1869, 
and after the completion of the surveys under his contract heretofore referred to, for 
subdividing the arable lands between the towns of Summit and St. George, is completed, 
and the necessary transcripts and plats thereof are now being prepared. 

By reason of the importance attaching to the mining interest here, a contract was 
made with Charles L. Stevenson, esq., on the 6th day of April last, for the extension of 
the surveys in the valleys to the base of the mountains in the vicinity of the canons 
of Bingham, Big Cottonwood, Little Cottonwood, and the cafions leading to the Rush 
Valley mines. The amount of compensation to which the deputy was limited, how- 
ever, precluded the possibility of extending the surveys in Rush Valley under bis con- 
tract and bond, after completing the work at the other points mentioned. I deemed 
this work highly important, as it serves to connect the mines with the public surveys 
in the valleys, and also places numerous settlers in a position to acquire title to their 
lands. 

The surveys that arenow being made along the Beaver River in Southern Utah will 
include all of an urgent nature at this time in that section of the Territory. 

The last contract made by this office was entered into with Ferdinand Dickert, esq., 
on the 18th day of June last, for the survey of the settlements and arable lands along 
the Bear and Weber Rivers. 

No deposits have been made by individuals for the survey of mineral lands, but sev- 
eral applications for surveys of this nature will probably be made during the coming 
fall. 

The statements accompanying this report are as follows: 

A.—Statement of surveys completed during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. _ 

B.—Statement of surveys in progress, to be executed during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1871. 

C.—Statement of amount of salaries paid surveyor general and clerks during the 
fiscal year ending June 39, 1870, and incidental expenses forthe same period. 

The estimate of appropriations required for the surveying service in this district 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872, amounting to $24,500, was transmitted to you 
on the 23d day of July, 1870. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

C. C. CLEMENTS, 
Surveyor General of Utah. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. WILSON, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
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SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, August 20, 1870. 


Str: In compliance with your letter of instructions of March 30, 1870, I have the 
honor to submit the following information touching the agricultural, manufacturing, 
mineral, and commercial capacities of Utah : 


AGRICULTURE. 


The valleys of Utah, to which the agricultural interest is confined, have an altitude 
of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, and possess a soil well adapted to 
the growth of all the ordinary cereals, vegetables, and fruits. 

For several years the farmer has labored under one serious disadvantage in the 
growth of his crops, from the frequent ravages of the grasshopper. During the past 
and the present years, thousands of acres of promising fields of grain have been swept 
away by these insects, and every effort to preserve the crops has been unayailing. In 
the face of this difficulty, however, enough has been produced to supply the wants of 
the people at home at reasonable prices. Wheat is now worth $1 25; corn, $1; oats, 
$1 15; and barley, $1 25 per bushel, and flour from $3 50 to $3 75 per ewt. ; and while 
the limited amount of tillable land and the expense of irrigation preclude the possi- 
bility of Utah becoming a grain-exporting Territory, yet a sufficiency may be depended 
on for home consumption. 

The ninth agricultural fair held at Salt Lake City, on the 4th and 5th days of Octo- 
ber last, awarded a special premium to Mr. Sudberry on the African bearded wheat, 
grown in Kaysville, Davis County, on bench land, without irrigation. The yield was 
stated to be 36 bushels to the acre, and the wheat produced 474 pounds of superfine 
flour to the bushel. Among the fruits on exhibition were figs, pomegranates, and 
other tropical productions from Southern Utah, and applés, pears, peaches, plums, 
grapes, &c., of an excellent quality, from other sections of the Territory, together with 
vegetables of every description. 

The estimated area under cultivation is 140,000 acres, of which 100,000 acres are 
planted in cereals and root crops, averaging as follows to the acre: Wheat, 23 bushels ; 
barley, 30 bushels; oats, 31 bushels; corn, 20 bushels; potatoes, 185 bushels; beets, 
265 bushels; carrots, 344 bushels. 

Meadow produces 13 tons; sorghum, 79 gallons; and cotton, 150 pounds per acre. 

There are about 1,000 acres in apple orchards, 1,200 acres in peach orchards, and 
30,000 acres in meadow. 

Many thousands of acres of land, remote from streams of sufficient size to afford water 
for irrigation, may in time be reclaimed and made to yield bountifully by means of 
artesian wells and other agencies. The rapid increase in population will soon render 
it necessary to resort to means of this nature, that homes may be provided for the emi- 
grant and the rising generation, without encroaching upon the rights of others. It is 
estimated that the expense already incurred in the construction of canals and ditches 
ar irrigation amounts to $1,250,000, and the work in progress will swell this sum to 

51,500,000. 

The Mormon authorities are introducing a codperative system of farming, and design 
making it general throughout their organization. Codperation in mercantile pursuits 
was introduced in the fall of 1869; but the results, save to the larger stockholders, are 
reported as unsatisfactory. The points advanced in favor of codperative farming are: 
First. That by consolidating their capital, many will be enabled to supply themselves 
with the necessary implements, which a want of means renders it impossible otherwise 
todo. Second. That although it may not entirely destroy the relations between employer 
and employé, it will so adjust those relations that labor will escape the advancement 
and encroachment of capital, and capital will be compelled to recognize and concede the 
rights of labor. 


MANUFACTURES. 


The capital employed in manufactures is estimated at $1,250,000, mainly invested in 
flouring, woolen, cotton, saw, and paper mills, and iron furnaces. There are also estab- 
lishments for the manufacture of leather, boots and shoes, pottery, furniture, jewelry, 
brushes, straw goods, and salt. The woolen goods manufactured, embracing cassi- 
meres, doeskins, tweeds, linseys, flannels, and blankets, are equal in quality to those 
imported, and, at a slight reduction in the cost of labor, the manufacturers inform me 
that they will be able to compete successfully with manufactures, both east and west, 
in prices. Two additional woolen mills will be completed and in running order the 
present year. One of them is located at the town of Beaver, and will cost $20,000. The 
dimensions are 35 by 95 feet, and the walls are constructed of rock. The other is near 
E. T. city, size 49 by 89 feet, one story high, with walls of blue limestone. The spin- 
ning capacity of these mills is 360 spindles each. 

The manufacture of cotton fabrics will be insignificant for all time to come. The 
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lands adapted to the culture of cotton are mainly limited to narrow patches along the 
Rio Virgen, and, unfortunately, last season a part of this land was washed away. 

The mountain streams afford ample water-power for manufacturing purposes, while 
the deposits of coal in the valleys and the timber on the mountains leave no scarcity 
of fuel. The price of wood in Salt Lake City is $8 per cord, and coal $11 per ton. 


IRON AND COAL. 


Among the numerous deposits of iron ore in Utah the deposit on Bear River, near the 
Union Pacific Railroad, and northwesterly from the town of Evanston, has, perhaps, 
the advantage in point of location at this time. The ore is a red oxide, assaying from 
20 to 60 per cent. of iron; and, althongh somewhat refractory on the surface, it is 
believed that at a small depth beneath a superior quality of ore will be found. The 
coal fields in the vicinity of Rawling Springs, Wyoming, afford coal free from sulphur, 
admirably adapted to the smelting of iron ores, and it can be delivered by rail within 
a short distance of these mines of iron. 

In Iron County the manufacture of iron is receiving some attention, and it is now 
demonstrated to a certainty that a good article of gray cast iron can be produced. 
The ore is remarkably rich, assaying 72 per cent., and is reduced with charcoal. 
Machinery has been ordered from the East, and during the fall it is calculated that 
the works will produce from three to five tons daily of a superior quality of gray cast 
iron. The parties in interest claim the ability to compete successfully with other 
markets, and agree to obligate themselves to furnish a good article of iron, delivered 
at their works, for the price charged for freight from Chicago to Salt Lake City for a 
like quantity, with the addition of one cent per pound. The location of these works 
is 45 miles north of St. George. 

On the seventh standard parallel south, in range 12 west, the deputy reports the 
existence of a ridge of magnetic iron, nearly pure. 

The coal beds in San Pete County are situated 21 miles southeast of the town of 
Nephi. A specimen of the coal was sent to the Department in May last. The coal 
has been used for several years in the blacksmith’s forge, and is pronounced equal in 
quality to the celebrated Evanston coal of Wyoming. Coal has also been discovered 
in Coal Creek, about 10 miles east of Cedar City, in Iron County, but the extent of 
the deposit is not ascertained. 


MINING. 


As mining districts, Little Cottonwood Cation, Bingham Cafion, Tintic Valley, Rush 
Valley, Minersville, and Sevier are the most developed, although it cannot be ques- 
tioned that vast deposits of the precious metals exist throughout the entire southern 
section of the Territory, and that Utah is especially rich in argentiferous ores. 

In Little Cottonwood Cafion several good silver mines are being worked profitably. 
The ores are mainly argentiferous galena, with carbonate and sulphate of copper and 
antimony entering into their composition. The mine most developed in this cafion is 
known as the Woodman, or Emma lode, distant 11 miles from the valley, and has an 
altitude of 6,000 feet abové the sea level. During the year ending on the 30th of June 
last 600 tons of ore were shipped from this cation to San Francisco for reduction, and 
sold at an average of $150 per ton, netting to the Territory $50,000. To show the rapid 
increase of these mines, I will state that last month the yield was $60,000. Seven 
thousand tons of ore will be shipped during the present season for reduction. 

The rates of transportation are as follows: 

From the mines to Salt Lake City, (25 miles,) $10. 

From Salt Lake City to Newark, New Jersey, (currency,) $26 50. 

From Salt Lake City to San Francisco, (coin,) $18 50. 

In the Sevier mines, Pi Ute County, several well-defined lodes have been found, assay- 
ing, pee ton, as follows: Curry, $880; Miners’ Relief, $160; Bully Boy, $132; Yankee 
Blade, $110. 

The locality is well supplied with wood, water, and a good quality of fire-clay for 
furnaces. 

The Tintic Valley mines are a recent discovery, located west of Utah Lake and 60 
miles from Salt Lake City. The surface ore yields from $40 to $100 per ton in silver. 

In Bingham Caiion placer diggings exist, from which a considerable amount of gold 
has been and is now being taken, but I have been unable to get any figures. The 
ledges of silver-bearing rock are numerous and extensive. 

New discoveries of argentiferous galena are of almost daily occurrence in the Rush 
Valley mines of Tooele County. The width of the veins averages 3 feet, and the 
deepest shaft is 160 feet. 

One small furnace for the reduction of ores is completed near this city. A recent run 
of 36 hours was made and yielded 5,000 pounds of bullion, valued at $300 per ton. 
This furnace is capable of producing from 10 to 15 tons of bullion a week. Other fur- 
naces are being erected in different sections of the Territory. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Utah Central Railroad, connecting Salt Lake City with the Pacific Railroad at 
Ogden, is completed and in running order. The length of the road is 37 miles. 
Ground was first broken on the 17th of May, 1869, track-laying was begun on the 22d 
day of September, and the last rail laid on the 10th day of January, 1870. The cost of 
the road and rolling-stock is estimated at $1,500,000. 

The total value of real estate and personal property, as reported by the territorial 
auditor for the year 1869, was $11,390,606. 

Attention is being directed to wool-growing, and some excellent stock has been im- 
ported. The demand for wool is continually increasing. 

The culture of tea has not been attempted. 

Numerous experiments are being made in the culture of silk, and the country and 
climate are believed to be well adapted to its production. In the absence of the mul- 
berry, in one instance, the worms were fed for two successive years on Osage orange 
leaves, and the cocoons reeled an excellent quality of silk. The silk department at the 
fair heretofore referred to exhibited three sacks of cocoons, twenty skeins of reeled 
silk, and large quantities of eggs. 

No profits have been made during the past year on capital employed in merchan- 
dising. This is attributed to the decline in the prices East and consequent decline 
here, and to the great competition in trade. I have already alluded to a codperative 
system of merchandising, introduced one year ago by the Mormon leaders. The object 
was to confine the trade of the people to their own church organization, they being 
interdicted from trading, save with the brethren, and by a policy of non-intercourse, 
promulgated at the same time, to compel the Gentile element to leave the Territory. 
The tendency of this policy has been to create dissension in their own ranks, without 
attaining the object for which it was intended. 

The course pursued to retard the development of the mines is no less reprehensible. 
But time will revolutionize matters here, and the day is not far distant when the peo- 
ple will think and act for themselves, regardless of the fulminations of a bigoted 
priesthood. 

Very respectfully, 
C. C. CLEMENTS, 
Surveyor General of Utah. 
Hon. Jos. 8. WILSON, 
Commissioner General Land Office. 
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A.—Statement of surveys of public lands completed during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, 
under acts of Congress approved July 27, 1868, and March 3, 1869. 


Deputy. 


Contract. 


Date. 


Surveys. 


Joseph Gorlinski. .. 


Julien Bausman ... 


Ferdinand Dickert. 


Julien Bausman ... 


May 29, 69 


May 31, ’69 


Oct. 25, ’69 


Oct. 28, 69 


First guide meridian east ............- 

First standard parallel south.......... 

Exterior boundaries of township 2 
south, range 3 east; townships 1 and 
3 south, range 4 east; townships 1, 
2, and 3 south, range 5 east; town- 
ships 1, 2, and 3 south, range 6 east. 

Subdivision of township 1 south, range 
3 east; townships 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
south, range 4 east; townships 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5 south, range 5 east ; town- 
slips 1, 2, and 3 south, range 6 east; 
township 3 south, range 7 east. 

malt Lake base line... ....5..2.--.....- 

First guide meridian east........--..... 

First standard parallel north.......--. 

Second standard parallel north ......-. 

Third standard parallel north.......... 

Exterior boundaries of townships 12 
and 13 north, range 5 east; town- 
ships 5 and 6 north, range 7 east; 
and township 5 north, range 8 east. 

Subdivision of townships 12 and 13 
north, range 5 east; township 13 
north, range 6 east; townships 5 
and 6 north, range 7 east ; and town- 
ship 5 north, range 8 east. 

Exterior boundaries of townships 16 
17, 18, 19, and 20 south, range 4 west; 
townships 16, 17, 18, 19, 26, and 21 
south, range 5 west. 

Subdivisions of township 19 south, 
range 3 west; townships 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, and 21 south, range 4 west; 
townships 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21 
south, range 5 west; townships 21 
aud 26 south, range 6 west; town- 


Fifth standard parallel south.......... 

Sixth standard parallel south. .......-. 

Seventh standard parallel south.....-- 

Eighth standard parallel south.-.....-. 

Exterior boundaries of township 25 
south, range 6 west; townships 26 
and 29 south, range 7 west; town- 
ship 29 south, range 8 west; town- 
ship 29 south, range 9 west; town- 
ships 29 and 30 south, range 10 west ; 
township 42 south, ranges 14, 15, 
and 16 west. 

Subdivisions of township 25 south, 
range 6 west ; townships 25, 26, and 
29 south, range 7 west ; township 29 
south, range 8 west; townships 29 
and 30 south, range 9 west; town- 

_ ships 29 and 30 south, range 10 west. 


Extent. 


27 
4 
61 


417 


152 


505 


179 


00 
00 
40 


48 


07 


68 


56 


76 


Miles. chs. lks. 


00 
00 
24 


56 


52 


40 


65 


Cost. 


$405 00 
60 00 
738 04 


4,176 07% 


345 00 
1, 080 00 
337 50 
135 00 
Q77 50 
263 75 


1, 520 94 


934 26 


5, 057 08 


3, 092 50 
345 00 
90 00 
217 50 
165 00 
67 50 
768 00 


1, 799 54 


ee 


1,926 16 03 | 21,875 18 
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B.—Statement of surveys in progress, to be executed during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 


Contract. 


Deputy. ae eee Surveys. Remarks. 
No. Date. 


Joseph Gorlinski .| 6 | Noy. 20,1869} Exterior and subdivision lines of town- | Surveys completed 
ships between the towns of Summit and work returned. 
and St. George. 
C. L. Stevenson...| 7 | April 6, 1870 | Exterior and subdivision lines of frac- 
tional townships 2 and 3 south, ranges 
1 and 2 east; township 3 south, 
ranges 2 and 3 west; townships 3 and 
4 south, range 4 west. 
Julien Bausman ..| 8 | May 7,1870| Sixth standard parallel south, and the | Surveys in progress. 
exterior and subdivision lines of town- 
ships between the fourth and sixth 
standard parallels south. 
Ferdinand Dickert| 9 | June 18,1870} First guide meridian east, continued | Surveys in progress. 
north 12 miles. Exterior and subdivi- 
sion lines of townships between the 
second standard parallel north and 
the north boundary of township 14 
| north, and along the Weber River. 
= 


C.—Statement of amount of salaries paid surveyor general and clerks for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1870; also incidental expenses for the same.period. 


TIME OF SERVICE. 
Name. : Rate of 
am ; Occupation. salary. Amount. 
From— To— 
Johns, Clark e2.de get eeaeeee Surveyor general Ss Ae July 1] Aug. 2 $3, 000 $269 02 
Courtland C. Clements ..-.-..-.-- Surveyor general 7422-52-22 Aug. 3] June 50 3,000 | 2, 730 98 
William Hempstead......-.-.- AOlief clerk Wize me sce ts July 1/] Aug. 2 1, 800 161 41 
John eM Noores-sese sa cere Chiet clerks rae sesh. 22 28 Aug. 3 | Dee. si 1, 800 738 59 
Malton EH \Clements..---5-es-ee Chiefiel ork tae.) k: Jan. 10 | June 30 1, 800 856 00 
Joseph: Gorlangka Seeece sa eeees Dravohusmaneseser eee. ose July 1] Aug. 2 1, 500 134 51 
Bernard A. M. Froiseth....--- Drauehtsnianmeeeeeee. ce Aug. 16 | June 30 1,500 | 1,312 50 
Ferdinand Dickert ....:.....-- Clerk a: 2 Steerer ok. uly OO CtsmemnrG 1, 400 376. 63 
Charles L. Stevenson.......... Clerkaeee. BS 2-0 ee rR Le Dec. 13 | Dec. 381 1, 400 72 28 
"6,650 92 
Incidental expenses. 
Expended during first fiscal quarter iene. ¢ -- =< pecae = - 2-4 as beg eee $213 47 
Expended during second fiscal quartenies_¢.-.. et. - ee 205 30 
Hxpended during third fiseal:quarterves. @. 2 .°> UV 2k 210 15 
Expended during fourth fiscal quarter.>-.-....2.. en.-4+-- 022 nna ews Seen 231 89 
Total 25. 2-2... 32.. o5os oe pees <> TU Eee eee 860 81 


No. 17 N.— Report of the surveyor general of Washington. 


UNITED SratTes SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Olympia, Washington Territory, August 10, 1870. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of the progress of public land 
surveys in this district during the year ending June’ 30, 1870, together with the usual 
tabular statements relating thereto. 

There have been surveyed during the year 304,483.67 acres of land. Sixty-six miles 
of standard parallels and 72 miles of meridian lines have been run. The total num- 
ber of acres surveyed at the close of the year in the Territory is 5,563,177.77. 

In order to prosecute surveys in Colville Valley, where settlers have resided nearly 
30 years, and where no surveys have heretofore been made, the sixth standard par- 
allel was run east through ranges 31 to 39, inclusive, and a new guide meridian line 
established between ranges 39 and 40 east of Willamette meridian, which has been des- 
ignated the “Colville guide meridian.” This meridian was run north through town- 
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ships 25 to 36, inclusive. The eighth and ninth standard parallels were run west from 
the Colville meridian, through range 39 east of Willamette meridian. The survey of the 
exterior and subdivisional lines of four townships in Colville Valley, eight townships 
in the valley of the Columbia, three townships in the Willopah Valley, and one town- 
ship in the Yakama Valley, have been completed. The surveys in the Colville, Willopah, 
and Yakama Valleys cover actual settlements. The exteriors of one township in the 
Kittitas Valley, and one in the Willopah Valley, have also been run. Plats of these sur- 
veys have been duly transmitted to the General Land Office and to the district land 
offices. All contracts entered into with deputy surveyors during the year have been 
faithfully and satisfactorily fulfilled. It will be perceived that only four of the sixteen 
townships surveyed during the year are situated west of the Cascade Mountains; 
three of these being in the Willopah Valley, although four-fifths of the population 
of the Territory are west of the mountains. 

The western portion of the Territory, and particularly that lying contiguous to the 
waters of Puget Sound, is covered with dense forests of immense fir, cedar, and other 
trees, and with a thick undergrowth. There is not an entire township unsurveyed, 
west of the Cascade Mountains, that is not to a greater or less extent heavily timbered. 

Jt has been impossible to contract for the survey of these lands at the maximum 
rates now allowed by law. In many instances settlers have been compelled to pay 
deputy surveyors compensation, in addition to the amount allowed by the United 
States, to procure a survey of their lands. In my last annual report, I requested that 
the rates for surveys of lands of this description should be increased as follows: 
$18 per mile for standard parallels, $16 for township, and $14 for section lines. Iam 
not advised whether Congress has authorized the augmented rates in this Territory. 
If this has been done, I will contract for the survey of as large a number of townships 
west of the Cascade Mountains during the present year as the amount of the appro- 
priation will permit. 

The clerical force in this office has been engaged during the year in the usual routine 
of office business. 

I desire particularly to call your attention to my estimate of the appropriation re- 
quired for surveys in this district for the year ending June 30, 1872. The fixed beliet 
now existing in the public mind, of the speedy coustruction of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad to Puget Sound, has already turned an increased tide of emigration hither- 
ward. Where formerly emigrants came single, now they are coming in companies of 
200 and 300. Within the present week a steamer has landed 118 German emigrants 
at Steilacoom, who will be followed by another company of 300 before the end of 
the month. This is only the first installment of an immigration that will be num- 
bered in a few years by tens of thousands. A very large proportion of these emi- 
grants, it is believed, will settle on public lands and engage in agricultural pursuits. 
This will necessitate the survey of large areas of territory, to meet the expenses of 
which increased appropriations will be required. 

The segregation of immense tracts of valuable agricultural and grazing lands from 
the public domain for Indian reservations, in my opinion, is no longer necessary in this 
Territory. The policy of establishing a separate reservation for each tribe might have 
been right and proper in 1855, when tribal feuds prevailed and quarrels were frequent, 
and where the safety of the few white settlers in the Territory required that every 
means should be adopted to placate the hostility of the Indians; but such necessity no 
longer exists, and I apprehend that little or no difficulty would now arise if all the In- 
dians in the Territory were confined to two or three reservations of reasonable size, in 
localities affording facilities for hunting and fishing. The aggregate quantity of land 
embraced in fourteen reservations in this Territory is 1,065,445 acres. One million 
acres of this land can be opened to settlement without injury to any material interests 
of the Indians. But a very small portion of this land is either cultivated or actually 
occupied as reservations. The third and seventh sections of the Point Elhott Treaty 
(12 U.S. Stat., pp. 928, 929) provide especially for the removal of all the Indians west 
of the Cascade Mountains to a single reservation, designated and described in said 
treaty. 

I have the honor to transmit herewith statements and estimates as follows: 

A.—Showing the amount, character, and condition of public surveys contracted for 
since the date of last annual report. 

B.—Showing original plats made and number of copies transmitted to the General 
Land Office and to the district land offices since June 30, 1859. 

C.—Showing the number of lineal miles run, the rates per mile, and the total cost 
of surveys, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 

D.—Showing the number and designation of the townships surveyed, and the num- 
ber of acres therein, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 

E.—Showing the amount and condition of appropriations, and the amounts paid on 
contracts for surveys, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. —.. 

¥F.—Estimates of amounts required for the survey of public lands in this district, 
and for salaries and incidental expenses, for the year ending June 30, 1872. 
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T also have the honor herewith to transmit a map of Washington Territory, showing 
the progress and proposed extension of public surveys, and,also representing the topo- 
graphical notations, political subdivisions, and other important features, all which 
have been compiled in this office from actual surveys and the most reliable data ob- 


tained from other sources. 


No deposits by individuals for the survey of mineral lands in this district have been 
made during the past fiscal year. 


A supplemental report, embracing the subjects mentioned in your letter of March 
30, 1870, is also herewith transmitted. 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


E. P. FERES, 
Surveyor General Washington Territory. 


Hon. JOSEPH S. WILSON, 


Commissioner General Land Office, Washington City, D. C. 


A.—Statement showing the amount, character, and condition of the public surveys in Washing- 
ton Territory, contracted for since the date of the last annual report. 


No. of contract. 
Date of contract. 


Names of deputies. | 


Surveys embraced in con- 
tract. 


1869. 


106 | July 15 | K. Richardson ..-.-. 


TOg metly 0S Nee ale eee ee ee 


1esq Duly 20 5 GP Beach soe ae. 


(*) | Sept. 21 | A. J. Treadwav. -- 


D. F. & C. N. Byles. 


Estimated number of 


miles. 


Rate per mile. 


Estimated amount. 


Remarks. 


Exteriors of township 5 
north, of ranges 16 and 
17 east, and township 6 
north, of ranges 17, 18, 19, 
20, and 21 east. ; 

Subdivisions of township 5 
north, of ranges 16 and 
17 east, and township 6 
north, of ranges 17, 18, 
19, 20, and 21 east. 

Exteriors of townships 13 
and 14 north, of ranges 
8 and 9 west. 

Subdivisions of township 
13 north, of range 8 west, 
and 14 north, of range 9 
west. 


through ranges 31, 32, 33, 
341355 3008s 36, ANdasd 
east. 

Kighth standard parallel, 
through ranges 39 and 40 
east. 

Ninth , standard parallel, 
through ranges 39 and 40 
east. 

Colville guide meridian, 
through townships 25 to 
36 north, inclusive. 


\Exteriors of townships 33, 


34, 35, and 36 north. of 
ranges 39 and 40 east; 
township 17 north, of 
range 21 east, and town- 
ship 14 north, range 18 
east. 

Subdivisions of townships 
35 and 36 north, of ranges 
39 and 40 east, and town- 
ship 14 north, of range 18 
east. 

Subdivisions of nine sec- 
tions in township 15 north, 
of range 2 west. 


Sixth standard parallel, | 


80 


12 


12 


72 


108 


300 


12 


jek 
wo 


| 10 


15 


15 


15 


10 


10 


£1, 080 


4, 800 


576 


1, 250 


810 


180 


180 


1, 080 


1, 296 


3, 000 


120 


Complete. 


Complete. 


Complete. 


Finished, and town 
ship 14, range 8 
west, in excess. 


Complete. 
Range 40 omitted. 
Range 40 omitted. 


Complete. 


Range 40 omitted. 


Range 40 omitted, 
and townships 33 
and 34, range 39 
east, surveyed in 
lieu. 

Complete. 


‘SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


* Special instructions. 


E. P. FERRY, 


Surveyor General, Washington Territory. 


Olympia, Washington Territory, August 10, 1870, . 
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B.— Statement showing original plats made and number of copies transmitted to the General 
Land Office and to the district land effices in Washington Territory, since the date of’ the 
last annual report, June 30, 1869. 


gle 3 |g 
E z | 2 8 
= Ne, | ages pha 
EGS S Description of plats. | 4 Sass pena 
Mal 3 Orr) S S 
oO {ero ie = 2S 2 ° 
pas Tal Sh eS pe 5 
Sipe 4 ‘Sh be MS lies 
fos) ra) y — rs wa a) 
ra =| D onl jo) 
AA OG A le 
ee st ae UIE AR Hu 
eee township north, range 17 east... ......--.2.-.--. -.- 2. ee. i; 2! 1{ 3 | Sept. 21, 1868. 
eeeemeowneship 6 north, rangé 20 east..........-..----0.---2---e ee fp ii 1 | 3) Sept. 21, 1869: 
Peo wusiip.i> north, Trance 2 west ............-.......0.------. tit er Ss) Oct, -oteee 
1 | Township 18 north, range 1 east...-- ee EE LUE eT RR de VS OCb. aenbeues 
Pease ovnahip 6 north, ranve 19 east... 20.02... kis. cee eee. Wa ek ee Si OG ha eile 86 Oe 
Meee cawoehip > north, range 16 easb............--.---.-----.--.- Ty tee he Oct. ob deme: 
Penne ownclip 6 North, range 17 east............2.2.2. 20. eee 1) 1) 1) 83 Nov. 18; 1869: 
Meee tovlisiiy 6 north, range 18 east................:----.---.--- Li Ly ata) Now dey maeeas 
Bee Ova p io north, rance 6 west .....222022...0.220.20.5..-.) 2] 14 11°38) Dec. 7/1869. 
4 |....| Townships 13 and 14 north, ranges 8 and 9 west.............. ial 2) Dee. 17,1869: 
Pee omnsnap 12 north, rangd 18 east... <2. ,- oe eee eee ec eee Doled.| 1 hee Dee tite6s- 
eee rawnship 1% north, range 21 east.........-./....:-..-.--.--- Thee (oo. a0) Deeatoc tenes 
Pevowuship 14 north, range 8 west ....-. 0002500222522. e ee Th 1} od | Se ca ee eee 
eee owoenip 14 north, range,9 west ..0..06..25....-02ecl-0--- AD Ade ee rao ee oa: 
Pec owiciip so north, range 39 east... 5... ..5.2 ec - sede c eke es A Dake 2 3 Mare’ sone 70) 
Pome) Lownenip 34 north, range 39 east.... 2.2.2.2 2.222. coke eee. he Bie So vere ee 2 
Pe fovesbip 35 north, range 39 east............-...---.---..--- ee ey Si ar ee tenn: 
fue) Lownship 36 north, range 39 east... 2..2-..2.--.2 2222222 Ay Sela Male) We dealene, Keyl) 
Pewee rowostip 6 north, range 21 east: i.............-22. 2-22-22. ihe diate 3 so Mare oon teH0: 
ee Standard parallel, through ranges 31 to 39 east, in- | 1) 1 2 | Jan. 19, 1870. 
clusive. 
| Colville guide meridian, through townships 25 to 36 north, | 1| 1 |..--\. 2 | Jam. 19, 1870. 
inclusive; also, eighth and ninth standard parallels, 
) through range 39 east. | | 
Pmlownsiip G north) range 18 east...2.......6 040. 0..c eek seen: aT) rea RR ey a libiere aie) Melzit). 
CLAIM PLATS. 
Mowat ls ROrin, range 8 west. 2c. 2. ¢...--. 2. le baecee eee Lo} Lh 2 2B) duavelost seo, 
Powion 14 north range 8 west .......-.--. 22. 2ss0cebe-- ees as tel SSiik dare cto mts O: 
ewseniy 14 north, range 9 west. 42. se ee J 1) el Se Ie ORES TOR 
| | 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
| 
Map of ated OL LeTPtlOry <p scree deienae. - tank sseee yebeiexs Sei oy LM Na has oe | 
Map of western portion of Washington Territery..........-- Ke dil iee alaematiy E 
Sundry maps, diagrams and tracings for various public offices.| 18 |....|....; 18 
-—— TCLS occ oo. 6 Eadete a ete ee al SRE Tse Se 45 | 26 | 20 
16 | 17 Potalanmaber of plate made . 2... 2.0.4. el ee se. te D8 
| 


K. P. FERRY, 
Surveyor General Washington Territory. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Olympia, Washington Territory, August 10, 1870. 


C.—Statement showing the number of lineal miles run, the rates per mile, and the total cost of 
surveys in Washington Territory during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


fH oe, 
Description. Distance. | of | Total cost. 
SA 
o ae 
| Ms. chs.lks.| 
Sit ma Co memetr er Seat Wha hs ee me | 66 00 00} $15 $990 00 
TMlesr irs Bray THNGOSI 52 Eee a eee eee le! 0 72 00 00 15 , 080 00 
oe AS GE ee et a ee 203 59 50 12 2, 444 92 
Deir mamnmimarider lines: 3.050)... tke Oe ae le 866 41 28 10 8, 665 16 
Eee PA CRUON CMOS PU <a cw 5s Se ABE ei eob0d se oe omieis o 1,208 20 78 | 
RTA Oey CO nie eel co cr as en 13,180 08 


Surveyor General Washington Territory. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Olympia, Washington Territory, August 10, 1870. 


| 
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D.—Statement showing the number and designation of the townships and the number of acres 
surveyed in Washington Territory during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 
No. Townships surveyed. Areas. Remarks. 
1. |" Lownship'S north, rance 16 Oastvc ie ce reeeeres-6 c+ - > > = see 23, 105. 97 | Complete. 
9) Township 5 north, range 17 ‘east. ...5... 06.222: 2 2 eee 23, 075. 11 | Complete. 
3 Downeship 6. north, ranee 7 east. 42224002 e eos oe 17, 768.13 | Partially. 
4\ Township 6 viorth: ranee 19 .caghs) 3a. ema Nee cos 26 wee oe 22, 909. 28 | Complete. 
5 | Township 6 north, range 20 east...-52-.-2-----------------=-s=-~ 22, 942.21 | Complete. 
6 || Lownship 6 north; range 21 698t fc ce wen eee eee sore - nen 23, 093. 25 | Complete. 
4 | Downship 13 north, range S west oes ee = 2-5 2 -e eee e 17, 218.53 | Partially. 
Bi fownshipil4 north, ramoe ewesta--seee. ie === 22 eee 12, 222. 64 | Partially. 
9: Township 14 north, range: 9 Wests ea eee eee -=- 42-2 aee oe 15, 972. 47 | Partially. 
10a Lowasaup ld monty ance TS Caste eerste tae nai = ei eae 23, 624.19 | Complete. 
1a Rownship do morthemance 2 wesheeeeeeeeeere a. == — 247 > eae neere 5, 760. 00 | 9 sects. complete. 
12 Township 83 north, range 30 easter. os win <2 eee 11, 526. 28 | Partially. 
13 | Township 34 north, range 39 east..-....---.-- RSS SS cays co 23, 048. 62 | Complete. 
14) Township 35 north, range: a0 east. ose. ...----- 22 --wte cer eee oe 93, 075. 54 | Complete. 
15 ownshio co NOL rane ra Ile aches meee). a scr a > eeeeyere 17, 248.77 | Partially. 
16 ownshipl6 north anges Castaesertece cs. «e-toc 22, 492. 68 | Complete. 
AGEN OFULTIG SULT" Vi Cay © Oy ae eee nee © ile nats sar tmyeyeicle gs ke eet 304, 483. 67 
AMOUNT PrOVIOUSLVSUlVCy CO 05 os 6. .c. pene ce sie eee 5, 258, 694. 10 
Total number of acres surveyed in the Territory. -.---- SPD63, LT aet 
HK. P. FERRY, 
Surveyor General Washington Territory. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Olympia, Washington Lerritory, August 10, 1870. 
E.—Statement showing the amount and condition of appropriation, and the amounts paid on 
contracts for surveys made, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 
No. of + : i Estimated | Amount paid 
contract. Names dope, amount. | on contracts. 
| 
LOGS See ee Edwin Richardson: «te6c8 oc set eee we «eee eee eee oe $5, 880 00 $5,153 63 
Lore ee 1D, ke Cy NSByles © A). te © eee ee 1, 826 00 2,463 01 
OSs eee GO WHE. HB OAC Hie see eae oe oe en aac aoe ee 6, 546 00 5, 443 25 
(Special) .| A.J. Treadway ....--.-- 4-24-0022 cece eet eee neces ee cie ese ee eee 120 00 120) a9 
= Coiba tee af sate ll) ee oe ee » Nae So eee 14, 372 00 13, 180 08 
Add amount of excess last wear. ....22+ 2. <sa-8 ce-eeg else 280 50 
A WorTePR te oy Te eles eae Cee ee Soe a eee tine ert een 13, 460 58 
Amount of appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870.-.-.....--.----.-----+----- $15; 000 00 
Deduct amount paid on contracts .....220- seceeee  ee ee eer en ee ene eae = 13, 460 58 1 
Balance unexpended ......-- Poe ee Wee joe cae 0 8s Ree Sees eet eee eee rr 1, 589 42 


EH: Po PERS 
Surveyor General Washington Lerritory. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Olympia, Washington Territory, August 10, 1870. 


No. 17 O.— Report of the surveyor general of Oregon. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Hugene City, Oregon, August 26, 1870. 
Dear Sir: [have the honor herewith to transmit the following tabular statements, 
showing the business of this office for the year ending June 30, 1870, together with a 
diagram map of this district: 
ah as ae of original plats of public surveys and copies transmitted since June 
} : 


A 
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B.—Showing surveying contracts made under appropriations for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1870. 

C.—Showing the townships surveyed since June 30, 1869, with area of public land. 

D.—A statement of the salaries paid surveyor general and clerks in this office for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 

E.—Showing the incidental expenses of this office for the year ending June 30, 1870 ; 
to whom money was paid, and for what. 

F.—A statement of estimates of surveying and office expenses for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1872. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, I succeeded in extending the surveys into 
the valley of John Day, which required the projection of a standard line 102 miles 
east from the Des Chutes guide meridian. 

In loeating this standard and the position of this valley, in order to put the lands 
under contract, I made use of the survey line of the Dalles military road as a recon- 
naissance. You will observe that the W. V. & C. M. Road line has been projected, upon 
the accompanying diagram, as far eastward as Camp Harney. Using this line also as 
a reconnaisance, we have the true position of the great valley of Harney Lake, where 
settlements are tending with considerable rapidity since the termination of Indian 
hostilities last fall. 

Surveys have been extended along the lines of the different military roads as rapidly 
as other interests and the amount of appropriations would admit. These companies 
have been clamorous and urgent for the extension of surveys, in order that the lands 
granted by Congress for construction of those roads penetrating into the interior may 
be made available to the purposes for which they were granted. 

Such surveys have been located in such manner as best to effect the purposes of the 
grants and, at the same time, meet the wants of settlements along the lines of these 
roads; and these efforts, so far, have been both successful and satisfactory. 

During the year there have been surveys executed in Southeastern Oregon, in the 
valleys of Klamath Lake and Sprague’s River; in Eastern and Middle Oregon, in the 
valleys of John Day, Crooked River, and the Des Chutes; in Northeastern Oregon, on 
the Columbia River; and in Western Oregon, northwest of Portland and on the waters 
of Yaquima; and arrangements have been effected for the prosecution of surveys in 
Southwestern Oregon, on the waters of Coos and Coquille. 

It is, in my judgment, eminently necessary, in view of the various interests affected 
by the extension of public surveys in this district, that appropriations be kept up at 
least to the present figures, and it would be far better at the estimate which 1 have 
made, There are numerous new settlements being formed far beyond all surveys. 
Those interested in the various road grants consider the Government in honor bound to 
render those lands available, since upon this faith they have advanced their means and 
created debts in carrying out those enterprises. In addition to these interests there are 
railroad grants which will require great extensions of the public surveys to meet; and 
ere long it will be necessary to push those surveys rapidly in order that the important 
purposes of these grants may be secured. 

The lines of proposed railroads in this State will appear upon the diagram when they 
shall have been specifically located and authentie¢ated data thereof furnished this office. 

I have not deemed it necessary to proceed with more general remarks upon the various 
interests of the State, as this is the statistical year of the Republic, and material for 
all purposes will be collected from more numerous and reliable sources than I can com- 
mand. 

I am, therefore, very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
E. L. APPLEGATE, 
United States Surveyor General. 
Hon, Jos. 8. WILSON, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, Washington City, D. C. 


Contract, 
Fis Ne tt Sha Contractors, 
No Date 
127 | Mar. 2, 1869 | McClung & Meldrum ....... 
129 | June 7, 1869 | McClung & Meldrum .....-. 
130 | June 2, 1869 | Stratton & Pengra..,.....-.- 


A.— Statement of original plats of public surveys and copies transmitted since June 30, 1869. 


June 8, 1869 


Thompson, Pengra & David 


Plats made. 


Lines. Townships. Ranges, 

Orig’].| Comm’r. |Register. | Total, 

2d standard parallel ....| Between 10 and 11 south ..| Through 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 if feel ae eRe, oe 2 
east. 

ER GCLICL@nare ete cee S SOU Chis esas eer ee ae 1 Rr) eee ee eae ore ere OMNI es Sea emcee oll ect Se cals 
IOSAOO AW oo se ec 9: SOU Cl nt Seicne ae pee gat Ars WG rein USS aS Ge eeepc a ene lL ee co Ore a | ee a eel 
OX bOPLOLG eee <p Sas Re LO SOM bE rotate meee oe $415 LO eel CAs hoa 24, zy oma 1 1 | 3 
DUVaLVisOnGmeas aoe se SiSOUb hae ere eet ee TRC AS URE ons ee eee SAS ee 1 1 1 3 
Subdivisions —..-...--.- OCS OU bie eae ne ai eas 4 To NG and ee Gals peer erste ere ee 4 4 4 12 
Subdivisions ......-,.-. LO: SOULE SS eer. ace gee Jae 155, UO amd eastee were see oe 4 4 4 12 
30 Standard parallel .-; -|. Between: 13 and 14s0utli 22) Through 14 eagt ce. -cawict 20S ten Pee. le en ee eee 
Standard parallel....... Between 15 and 16 south ..| Through 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 east... 1 Lo Aaa ene 2 
IE SSLERIOIee eee eae TH mdels Soma cere ae 14-15, 16, Piand teieast aes eee 1 d Neer ret eee 2 
SU DGivigiONeessses. oo Lande oeemtine cess sens TOSLGs U7, ang. ashe eres ere 8 8 8 24 
ULC yASTONS eeynen cee ASS Omiya ee Sas eve aie 4 Cipteded.. coe: Shc e eee eee 1 1} i 3 
TEX CCRIOLS eee esa ne PRPHGON IVE EUIMCTOTEH He ees See a G52) Cee ners Ie ee eS care We eo lloame es cel cco 
SEX CRO: ee ee ele OO BOUL we senmee t ese oe ie ONG oe gt aimee Shao ks 2a eee 1 1 “eset ee 2 
IW kbCMOLS are er eee QOZS OIL Mee eee ata Se | EC OSD) See crea ls rseielotes De oo oe pw ae eee ee | | 
A XGOLIGEB: coh psy eos c= sl 28: BOUGesave ore ee an iatiee (CAG Ut. be Be cine Cece eat selene 1 1 essen Q 
EES COTLOLG aera cae 32, 33, and S34 800th: ..-.-. - PCASD ss = Sires Seed Bip ca re wee oe es lowe eee | eee ae ee | 
JEST COO SS ake coer ae Pon 2 AGT s, COU sere er ree A QRO AS be a5 a Seok, rece coats Seas ereee oor || Se | eee 
ERGCRIOIS. sone 6 eee Soe Anal aY CS Ouimen oe | LOCUS yeety pa ones owes Saute oii ocetts <0 Weeoe me: oreo eee ee eee | 
EB UCIN OTS mc ree eter Scope = QarsOUG Des aes ee ee ae LA OAS pas Serene ce rae Seer ie es 1 lal ee eee Q 
SUbCivaiSlONSs ss se eee = 27, 28, and 29'south........ FeV S ODI Die ee Stal ae apne Pelee een peer Pre 6 6 6 18 
SUCRE TONGS ea ose ce de, 3d, and 34 south 2.22.7. Dua gl3 Caste secs recto per eee 6 6 6 18 
PUD Givi SIONS esses ee D2 ANd 35 SOUU Mee eae. ae ee TCAs Heras ae en ee oe ae ee ae 2 2 2 6 
SOON STOVNGE Sano onee ree OA SOUL eee rier MerievnSe oe fers LAN COST eee Sie cee es er AS. 1 1 I 3 
Standard parallel .....-. Between 12 and 13 south ..| From 18 to 34, inclusive ..........,. is LS eons 2 
x FETLOLS pe eine seas Qiand. 22; soub heeeeeee eaee WCAG Ui ce Feist nc ete Steet ae Gee ee eee | ge eee el ee 
PX LOtlOre name peewee Si ROULLGe se veces eee et {and AoseaSt we scterir na e  e 1 Loe | ee eee Q 
EX hORIOrS see cet ee IED AS OH OE eee nts a ae Tl CaS tea Gosek See Janets Ses tele teee | eee nee a 
B Up 4 eh 0) 4 Perec OES O Ub Gi erecerae carrera eee | LOLA TN OLe COIS Dek ein iain cee Oe eae ee i i 5 ee a ee Q 
PINOT IONS See ch meas oe PRS Ot Oitce tec. a Maite ey ceaees AGC ASE Se ewe ee ec ae he Dawid aie gg GL ome OS ee ae eee ean 
HStCriOrs toe toe oer Grand 7eouthmeee ere Least sae jaecd ocean we ae Sears S ae 1 5 aire eee, Bo Q 
AUXCCLVONS eocerisse cer wen Dac SOU eee tee ene OFAN TMOASb oot ere Sate en ee 1 i} peetieaes Q 
HEXterlONs) - 2 oe eee ake SUOMI em nmee at aa me ae ee PLO ae HOU RD emery eens are Mac tcc. Hain oncie!| seeds erenege |e A sae os 
BIber igus, oe torere Gein eo 4 north ....- ie ete ewes 3.04.25, 28nd QO @Asticca cosa r.e pees ere ae eee eases ic cog eet aeons 
DxlorjOrsers sg aee DMO RUM ee ee BOCAS he Retire. ee ee fice Heder 1 1 A age Sees 2 
ExXtevjotarte se, 22 sak POLS O UUM eee cman Pe yalaslade GO mallCO+ CAS nen ams meen meets OF Pree carr menn  rP ange cll hae, 
WUSUOTLORS ake Jas Suse US SSOWb Mee aoe oer oe eerie 29,530). 31, 32533, andes4easteces ee il il Peers 8 Q 
Subdivisions..........-- TDS OAH ieee OM tegs ahrse [rad ln year ROO kay MOIS times Oa ear h ok 4 4 a 12 
SUDA VISIONS a.c08ee. oe SISO Ue eo eee 29°30, 31, 32, 33, and 34 casts. — 7) 52. 6 6 6 18 
Subdivisions... .. es eeg st SBD UE) Gece a a ieteen ge ema OV OAS Uh eantinal, an toes oan eerie ] 1 1 3 


HHL AO LYOdda 


AO BDANOISSINWOO 


Si bdivisions.....-s---6 Grandes SOU lesser none WHVCART..... once nus eka eS eee 2 2 2 
Subdivisions... ......-- 18, 19.20; 21" and 22 south 2/11 Gast. . ..02. set ee cece e n= nena 5 5 5 
Saparasionss--.....-22- TSS OU ee Sea a eee a 1OVCONT ets ace eee eee ee eee 1 1 1 
SuUpaIVISTONS. ..- 05-225 OVSSOULM esas eee ee cree ee Loeast2 2.2. ee ee ee eee 1 1 j 
SO ChVISlOUSe-- oe = = as oe OARS Ot Mt sce a oie nero ote Cand east ce ee ee ee eee 2 Q 2 
SUDGhVISIONS. 2 o2eee- o: BT ORuNte weet es aces ae PL OPP ING PB) Er Se cicta Ae SSPE AOS 3 3 3 
Subdivisions!:..--...--- A WOON. - an ag heeeiets Sete ae PE OFS Oey ain GOL TERNS SARA Se 5 5 5 i 
SUDCIVISIONS-o2 es aesss= HeMOr Gee eee sae ee Oy UTA CHES ORCELS Re etn cinerea ee ope ace aera Q 2) 2 
Subdivisions! sc 2 sc a4e" Dyan ibe a Weer oe Eero eee Castes sea eee Ce eee eae 1 1 1 
Bates ne tr ee See ig eek sna te nie iy we ence epee cA PRE ene Re Fm Bet Min aiermye ee Rem me me nem eel maa AR ca ane ht eat oe 226 


pa 
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B.-—Surveying contracts made under appropriation for fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. Saal 
: a On 
Contract. F Amount surveyed. ge 
eo : 
; . Ke De gilt Late : os ; | ITOSS spel ee ae 
Contractors. Location and deseription of lines, && Be Exteriors, | Subdivi- | amount. Remarks. 
No. Date. Reg ae 2 $1 a at $12 per |sions, at $10 
| 2 per a mile. per mile. 
| Re Asn let | aS | 
= : | : = E | Sore Se 
ne M.ch.lk.| M. ch. Ue.| M. ch. Uh. | 
129 | June 5, 1869} J. H. McClung, J. W. | Standard parallel from corner to townships 15 and 16 | 672 | 36 00 00 95 56 63 | 538 29 94 | $7,072 23 | Contract closed, ac- ke 
Meldrum. south, ranges 17 and 18 east—east 6 miles, and west count transmitted, le 
through ranges 17, 16, 15, and 14 east; also, the and reported for ae, 
standard parallel from corner to townships 13 and payment. © 
14 south, ranges 14 and 15 east; west through range i 2s 
14 east; the exterior and subdivisional lines of town- | eS 
ships 14 and 15 south, ranges 15, 16, 17, and 18 east; | 
14 south, range 14 east, and exterior lines of 15 | Ss 
south, range 14 east. | 9) 
130 | June 8, 1869 | H. F. Stratton, William) Exterior and subdivisional lines of townships 27, 28, 11,008 |.......... 168 08 55 | 788 62 64 | 9,905 11 | Contract closed, ac- a 
B. Pengra. and 29 south, range 7 east; 27 and 28 south, range 8 | count transmitted, oe 
east; 32, 33,and 34 south, range 9 east ; 32 and 33 and reported for es 
south, range 12 east; 32, 33, and 34 south, range 13 | payment. es 


east; 34 south, range 14 east; and subdivisional 
lines of 29 south, range 8 east. 


131 | June 8, 1869 D. P. Thompson, B. J. | Standard parallel between townships 12 and 13 south, 1, 879 102 00 00 | 300 77 64 {1,617 28 89 | 21,315 25 | Contraet closed, ac- 
Pengra, J. B. David. through ranges 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, . count transmitted, 
29, 30, 31, 32, 33, and 34; exterior and subdivisional and reported for 

lines of township 12 south, ranges 31, 32, and 33 ; payment. 


east; 13 south, ranges 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, and 34 east; 
18, 19, 20, 21, and 22 south, range 11 east; 24 south, 
ranges 6 and 7 east; 20 south, range 10 east; 18 
south, range 12 east; 5 south, range 16 east; 6 and 
7 south, range 17 east? 3 north, ranges 21, 22, and 
23 east; 4 north, ranges 23, 24, 25, and 26 east; 5 
| north, range 26 east; and subdivisional lines of 4 
north, range 22 east; Snorth, range 25 east ; and 5 
south, range 17 east. 

132 | Dec. 7,1869 | H.J. Stevenson, M. L, | Exterior and subdivisional lines of township 7 north, 74 


AO WANOISSIWIWNOO 


MeCall. range 5 west; also, an island in the Willamette 
j Slough, in sections 4 and 9, township 3 north, range 
1 west. 
133 | Mar. 17,1870 | James Aiken........-. Exterior and subdivisional lines of fractional town- | 230}... ..f.5c)l.20- ede bolle eee lec eeban See Execution of work 


ships 24, 26, and 27 south, range 12 west ; and subdi- 
visional lines of fractional townships 26 and 27 
south, range 13 west. 
134 | May 24,1870 | George Mercer...-.... Exterior and subdivisional lines of township 11 south, 96 / 
range 8 west, and subdivisional lines of township 
11 soath, ranges 9 and 11 west. 


not entered upon, 


C.— Townships surveyed since June 30, 1869, with area of public land. 
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x Description. iH Description. 
= Area. = 
E 5 
- Township. Range. = Township. Range. 
ID bd esouuhe =. -/.- WAV CASI 2 aoe 22, 464. 04 || 34 | 12 south ----.. OI OAS acer 
2 | 14 south ---.-- VEN’ Nie ee OVOLOM Ouro +12 south] sae 32 €AaS8t. 22.2.2 
+p 4) SOUR 22... - AGEGAStL 22-52: 22 622.04 || 36 | 12 south .-...- Jo) OSU. 6 see a= 
4 | 14 south....-. I Caste. 25-. Poona eid |) LOesoutiike eee ee 34 Casta... -- 
Do a4 south... -. ihe) CRIS de ase 235027%039|| 38>|' 13 south’.2222. 29) CASS Bes oes 
Galetorsoubl 5.2. - Popeostie nate P2EIHS low 39) 13 South 25524 30 Casts <4): : 
ape oaSOUbh. +s... 2. LOREASE: 22.2 See 23, 021. 67 |} 40 | 13 south .----.. DU CAS Uae oe ot 
Soieto South: ...-. - IMP ORSUE 2.5.25 - DeeOo2 so aetle dl) 13) SOUbIT sansa. 32 Castee= +25 
SS south... -. UBF CHSte ese 23, 023. 83 || 42 | 13 south .-.--. SoeeaASta: sees 
TO} S*southis...-- WACASTECIaa o> Coote 43 PLS = south: 222.2 34 castes... -.: 
ti -9 south. =.. =: WARCAS oer 5 = 2 21, 734.58 || 44 | 5 south ..--.- UGOWOASbe ee ce ae 
12} 9 south ..-... JIGEXCE SI Beene OF Nona ul4ou| YO) SOU oss ae NE Casta katt 
13°] +9 south ...«.- OM@AS tele. 23° 0%5920 464) - 6 south 62-22 INECASt Rete ens 
14| 9 south .....- WC ASS ft oss S2R0 02S es Gate eis SOG ma nee TiS Castes cae 
PoeLO south: 2 <=. - - 14 east.....--- 23, 038. 05 || 48 | 18 south .---... TP east 222-2 
1Gs)A40) south: 2. 22.. HOTCASb. ose 22, 387.93 || 49 | 19 south .----- IP Caste: 5x2 cee 
Pio 10 South 22... 1lORCASte == a5. 220 alo) 4) 20) south a... 2. TUR eASts. Seem. 
Poe tO SOUnn...- =. WOM DATE re a, 2. ed OBA Mil Ue ylleealls COLI Nye LAN east: eee 
LOZ Souths =. - Me OASU. ~ oe es 11, 360. 48 || 52 | 22 south .---.-. PIUSOASD See. eee 
2) | 28 south .....- WACASU. fo 2 as 21, 609. 00 || 53 | 18 south --.-... 2 eastls2. se 
OT 29) e00 bh: =. =. MBOASU LE aks ot: 93, 074. 24 || 54 | 20 south ...-.. NO Casitas =e 
Re SOD <= BROAG IA torts ors. 20,680; 22) 00 | 24s south =... - GrCasteeeiecee 
Vo 28) south =... = - Breas bere soni. 93.106. (@ I) 06") 24-soubh 2.22.2 TOASUL Ue shee: 
Bao) SOUUM — <<. = Sreastes fs... ORO a One| ot MOM ees 551 Viveastes= tone. 
20.) 32 south ...... Qieast ss sc 2 DOSS CHORE ICE Ou OCUM a ssaee QQ) CAS see tee 
20a\bao COUN = -4 .. DECASbEe 26 a: QOOG 2s 4a Oo. ou NORE Meas oe Osteasbhass- ese 
Zitess SOW se. =: ORCAS buerecs = 23, 065. 28 || 60 | 4 north .-...-.. 22 CAS ae 2 et 
Beiese SOuUvn)...--.. CAS Ger see load TA 32.00) OL “4 morvh 2455.6 29 CAB Uae.2% er 
Poa ee ROUGO «<== 12 -CaSticc. = 32 23, 046.93 || 62 | 4 north .----.. SAN GaStan a. ae 
SUemoo SOUtn 2... HS Casts sos. 22: 165619. 34 Je 631-4 nortin l=. 22. OSRCAS Uae ee 
Pile oo SOUtM 21... - PMCAS Das na. 3 23, 063. 08 || 64 | 4 north .---.-. O60) Castes sees 2 
Berl a4 south... .... SCARCE ess oie ft SOO Ce 2a) Go: i so) NORtMiee =. -- QOUCAStHS aaa 
33 | 34 south ...... TAM CAS usc a 250928444) 6On ko MOGbNE aes 26) Caste Tass. + 
AROGALIALOA ee | see anise mere 


Area. 


11, 518. 78 
11, 523. 36 
15, 362. 00 
11, 527. 58 
23,101.10 
23, 082. 92 
23, 044, 10 
23, 056. 80 
23, 101. 25 
23, 082. 50 
22, 446. 50 
22, 839, 53 
17, 067. 19 
22, 240. 24 
21, 811. 24 
18, 092. 68 
19, 155. 04 
22, 892. 05 
22, 861. 17 
23, 007. 33 
23, 033. 39 
13, 205. 10 
11, 288. 92 
13, 567. 00 
22,930. 41 
23, 073. 46 
2,345. 05 
11, 199. 50 
17, 096. 79 
20, 055. 83 
23,125. 62 
1, 160. 18 
10, 482. 76 


1, 299, 692. 33 


Notr.—Nos. 1 to 18, inclusive, were surveyed by Messrs. McClung and Meldrum; Nos. 19 to 33, inelu- 
sive, by Messrs. Stratton and Pengra; and Nos. 34 to 66, inclusive, by Messrs. Thompson, Pengra, and 
David. 


D.--Salaries paid the surveyor general and clerks for fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


Name. Nativity. Occupation. Time of service. See 
E. L. Applegate. ..... DUSSOULT 2)... 2522 Surveyor general .| Entire year .........--.-.--'-. $2, 500 00 
A BDO ese se oe Chiet elerk .-. +=: PEMA L OW COTE oi. os. 2's ache wnislae 1, 600 00 
George Stowell ...--. LATCHES ee ee Dragentsman ....|) Entirévyear...--.-...<-+.24- 1, 400 00 
Bell Jennings...-.-.- Pennsylvania . --.. Copying clerk ....| 1 July, 1869, to 30 April, 1870, 
IMOMESIV Os seis sista hacer sak 998 90 
William Gale........ PS OTIDUCIEY, o.0:= 55-21 Copying clerk ....| 1 May to 30 June, 1870, inclu- 
SIV sees asin oo ayers 201 10 


6,700 00 
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Ei.—Statement of incidental expenses for fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


Date of voucher. To whom made payable. For what expended. Amount. 
September 30, 1869 .|' A. V. Peters & Co.2..2.. 12.02... - Office rent ..254s05. 5-552 see $75 00 
September 30, 1869 .| Joseph D. Miyers ........-----.----- Messenger 2 200.-2c- 3s ee eee 150 00 
September 30, 1869 ./“A. S, Patterson 22b-peeeee es Postage and Dox renti. == eee 111 00 
December 31186925) ApVideevers eC Ons ne eee ents fea Office rent... =<... -22.e ee eee 75 00 
Decembers3l: T6922 tie MV ers ie ee ee eee ne Messenger -s.2:b2<0252 ee eee 150 00 
December 31. 1869e2| John, Wea. one eee ens eee = Map Cases ~..2-tescee se eee 24 00 
December 31, 1869. -| James E. Brown -.-22262------------ Stationery .-:- 2525-22 -ese eee 25 00 
December 31, 1869s -| Jerny lucky 2-2 sseeee. ae see ete W000. ..2 so. 2 266 eee 60 00 
December 31, 1869..| “H..R.Kineaid.. -casnaeeaeew acs -—><- 2% Printing. 27... -+-.5- spo 20 00 
iDecemper ol, 18695.|, Ay Vaebeters6c C Onpeereeee ee: fe eat Sundries for offices .-.--eeeeeeee 12 00 
December3l/%869.-) ACS. Pattersonsateemere asia - === 22 Postage... .c22-.c5ee=- see eee 10 00 
March 31, 1870...-..- d De MiVers cose fees kn soe Messenger... -.cisie1-e se eee eee 150 00 
Marceh3l) 1870-.. =. - Au Vic Retersnéco Comermimes sons = seh Se Office: rent... << .4.56- + Besse eee 75 00 
March 31, 1870... -- - Ji Eo I OF WOOU Pemmeen se wine» ass At Tracing Cloth .....:-25.=:eeeem 32 00 
March 31, 1870....-- “Az 'S. Pattersomewemerr ce = see fects Postage and box rent ....-..-.-- 10 00 
AheRKe AO MSY Sasa JAMS HPO Waren eee Bare ace cater Statloneryes.--- tee ee eee Pa 110 00 
JME SOS O ease AY See ap lersoneesep eect ee ee kets Postage 22-2 L054. .c= 6h eee 12 00 
June 30, 1870 ....--- A. Vs Peters '& Cove... .<-2s0- deve se Stationery ..2..--.<: Ab eee 2b 43 
June 30, 1870 ....--- ARV MIR CLCESias Ose setae es dee de cue Office rent. ..2...... 5:48 3 eee 75 00 
June 30,1870... ..2 SM MAI OLS: heehee ss Ce bases wld | Messenger ....-2:.2.-s 003) eee 150 00 

"otal cs. Pose odie ose ee tas Sees ccc a Sai ic See te eee 1, 247 18 


F.— Estimate of surveying and office expenses for fiscal year ending June 30, 1872. 


Office expenses: 


Compensation of surveyor) general. .\...- nescune ees eee ere eee $2,500 00 
Compensation of chret clerk 22:02. (oa oS Sas eee wise ere 1, 600. 00 
Compensation of ‘draughtsman Js... 20-4. &-<--Wase =< mnee eee oe 1, 400 00 
Compensation of 2 clerks) at) G1,20022 = fact ebiegee. 5 eee 2,400 00 
Incidental expenses, including messenger rent, &¢........--.- 2,000 00 
———— $9,900 00 
Surveying service: 
100 miles standard parallel, aijg lo eer es -- nee meee 1,500 00 
100:miles standard. parallel ‘at @lewensasee oe: -).+ crs eee 1,800 00 
A00 aniles exteriors, atGl2.: <macstene aes -- eon eens 4,800 90 
AQO-miles/exteriors; ab Sloe. 2s meee ce Seer ee eee 6, 000 00 
2000: milés) SUbATYISIONS, ab OL0se- eee. << (4. ce eee eee 20, 000 00 
2. 000 miles subdi visions,:ab 612. ceo cae ete <2 <ctee cle ee core 24, 000 00 
—— 58,100 00 
Votal of ic0i0s Yet See oe. ee ee ot. 4 nino cee ate eee 68, 000 00 


No. 17 P.—Report of the surveyor general of California and Arizona. 


UNITED STATES SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
San Francisco, August 1, 1870. 

Simr: In compliance with your special instructions, I have the honor to submit here- 
with, in duplicate, my annual report concerning the surveying service in California 
and Arizona during the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1870. 

T also forward tabular statements to accompany the report, as follows : 

A.—Statement of contracts for surveys of public lands during the year ending 30th 
June, 1870, payable out of the public appropriations. 

B.—Statement of contracts for surveys of public lands payable out of special deposits 
made with the United States assistant treasurer in San Francisco, under section 10 of 
act of May 30, 1862. 

C.—Statement of surveys of mines in California during the year ending June 30, 
1870, in conformity with the law of 26th July, 1866. 

D.—Statement showing the number of miles surveyed in California and Arizona up 
to June 30, 1870. 

E.—Account of appropriations for surveys of public lands to June 30, 1870. 

F.—Account of special deposits with the United States assistant treasurer for the 
survey of public lands according to the act of Congress of May 30, 1862. 

G.—Account of special deposits with the assistant treasurer for the surveys, office 
work, and advertising of mining claims during the year ending 30th June, 1870. 
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H.—Account of appropriation for pay of surveyor general of California and Arizona. 

I.—Account of appropriation for pay of clerks and draughtsmen in the office of sur- 
veyor general of California and Arizona for the fiscal year 1869-70. 

J.—Account of appropriation for rent of office and other incidental expenses for the 
year ending June 30, 1870. 

K.—Statement of transcripts of field-notes of public surveys sent to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office during the year ending June 30, 1870. 

L.—Statement of transcripts of decrees of court, descriptive notes, &c., relating to 
private land claims and accompanying plats for patent transmitted to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office during the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1870. 

M.—Statement of plats made in office in 1869~70. 

N.—List of lands surveyed in California and Arizona during the year ending 30th 
June, 1870. 

O.—Estimates for the surveying service in California for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1872. 

P.—Account of deposits for surveys of private land claims during the year ending 
June 30, 1872. 

Referring to my report of last year (pages 356 and 357 of the printed report of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office) explaining the condition and needs of this 
office in relation to its clerical force, I have now to repeat that for the three months 
immediately preceding the close of the last fiscal year there were no public appropria- 
tions available for clerks and dranghtsmen in this office. What work was dove was 
paid for by special deposits under the laws of May 30, 1862, and the mining survey law 
of June 26, 1866, and other private sources. 

A partial relief was experienced on the commencement of the new fiscal year, Ist July, 
1869, when the very small appropriation for that year became available, and enabled 
me to employ one bookkeeping clerk and one draughtsman, at the same time doing my- 
self the work of another clerk, in addition to my general supervisory duties. Much of 
the work still necessarily remained in arrears, the clerical and draughtsman’s force not 
being adequate for more than one-third of the work to be done. The special deposits 
made up for a part of the deficiency, but they came at such uncertain times and irreg- 
ular amounts as to make it impossible to organize, upon their basis, any regular and 
permanent system of work. Men who are employed this week and discharged the next 
are not always of the most desirable class, and do not stay long enough to become ex- 
pert in their duties. 

An immense amount of work, of the class of private land surveys and swamp-land 
adjudications, was pressing for immediate attention, much of it requiring the personal 
attention of the surveyor general, while his time was necessarily absorbed in the per- 
formance of mere mechanical work, such as the ordinary routine correspondence and 
conversational explanations, which might have been done by a clerk. 

Early in January, by the good fortune of a special deposit from the Central and West- 
ern Pacific Railroad Companies, which was applicable for the general duties of the 
oftice, (other special deposits being tied up to the particular work for which the deposit 
was made,) I was enabled to employ a corresponding clerk and other assistance in the 
draughting room. This enabled me to devote more attention to private land claims 
and swamp lands, and gradually to bring up the arrears of the work. The deposit 
alluded to was not sufficient to keep a full force for the remainder of the year, but it 
was hoped that it would reach until Congress could pass a sapplementary appropria- 
tion, which was done late in April. This enabled us to go forward with something 
like system and proper division of labor. The archives clerk and two special temporary 
draughtsmen were added to the force. The arrears of the work have been nearly 
brought up to the point at which the work of each month is no more than can be prop- 
erly and promptly performed by the force employed. 

The appropriations for the office work during the present fiscal year are sufficient, 
with the aid of such private deposits as pay for their own work, to meet the fair de- 
mands of the service, unless, perhaps, an exception might be made in relation to the 
supervision of the swamp-land department, of which I will speak elsewhere. 

During the past fiscal year the rooms occupied by this office have been twice changed. 
The rooms of the Pioneer Association were needed for their own use. In the endeavor 
to obtain a suite of rooms at the same yearly rent, although sufficient space was found, 
the rooms were so situated in a third story of a large biock of buildings occupied for 
commercial purposes, that the immensely valuable body of colonial and land commis- 
sion archives, as well as the maps and other archives of more modern date, were fouad 
to be exposed to all the varied fire risks of eight or ten different tradesmen occupying 
the rooms underneath. No building in the city, belonging to the United States, had 
any suitable rooms vacant. Application was therefore made to the honorable Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office for an increased allowance for rent, which was favor- 
ably responded to; and we were so fortunate as to procure the greater portion of the 
third story of the new building of the Pacific Bank at a rent within the limits allowed 
by the Commissioner. 
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This building is occupied only for the purposes of the bank and for private offices of 
attorneys and land agents, and the fire risks are otherwise eminently favorable. For 
the purposes of this office the location is central, the rooms are well lighted and venti- | 
lated, and easily warmed, sufficiently spacious for the storage of our bulky draughting } 
tables, map cases, and book cases, and conveniently arranged for the separation and 
intercommunication of the several divisions of work. Nota single item of complaint 
can be urged against them except their elevation above the ground, and that cannot be 
remedied except by doubling the rent. 

The efficiency and promptness of the service is greatly promoted by the convenience 
of the new rooms. 

The duties of the office require the services of a keeper of the Spanish, or Mexican, and 

land commission archives, who also acts as chief clerk of the private land claim division ; 
a corresponding clerk, to relieve the surveyor general of the routine of daily correspond- 
ence, who also assists the chief clerk of land claims; a bookkeeping and accountant 
clerk; a field-note and copying clerk; three dranghtsmen on public work, and one 
on maps of private land claims, who is paid by the owners of the claims, and not by 
public appropriation. 

The condition of the office at present is in marked contrast with its condition a year 
ago, and this contrast is due, not to a change of individuals, but to a proper supply of 
means. The work goes on promptly and efficiently, the employés are capable and in- 
dustrious, and thoroughly trained to their special duties. As proof of this I need only 
ask the honorable Commissioner to watch the weekly receipts during the past three 
months at the General Land Office of returns and correspondence from this office, and 
that he will also remember that those returns represent but half the work and corre- 
spondence of this office; the other half appearing at the eight local land offices, (now 
nine,) a State land office for swamp land matters, and among the general public whose 
demands are neither few nor small nor far between. 

I have set forth in more than usual detail the present condition of this office, and 
placed it in contrast with what it was during the latter part of the preceding and the 
early part of the past fiscal year, because many persons have made loud complaints 
against the office for being slow, and have been more ready to impute the fault to the 
individual in charge than to the circumstances by which he was surrounded and which 
he could not control. All that I ask to vindicate myself against such an imputation is, 
with present facilities, sufficient time to show what can be done with means in contrast 
with what could not be done without means. 


FIELD WORK IN CALIFORNIA. 


Early in the fiscal year, as noticed in my last annual report, I had let a series of con- 
tracts extending throughout the mining foot-hills. The work under these contracts has 
been nearly all performed. A part of the plats is already in the local land office. The 
returns of the other townships have nearly all come in, and the plats are being made. 
The work on a few townships, which was unavoidably delayed, will soon be completed. 
The work comprises five entire townships and five fractional townships in Tulare 
County, seven townships and three fractional townships principally in Mariposa 
County, eight townships and one fractional township in Tuolumne County, ten town- 
ships and four fractional townships in Calaveras County, ten townships and three frac- 
tional townships in Amador County, seven townships in El] Dorado County, thirteen 
townships and nine fractional townships in Shasta County, (some in this county con- 
tracted for last year, but most of the work done in this year,) portions of four town- 
ships in Butte County. These comprise most of the work done in the mining counties. 
Two townships, 20 and 21 north, range 4 east, of Mount Diablo meridian, in Butte 
County, which were suspended on account of the dissatisfaction of the miners with the 
segregation by the deputy of the mineral lands from the agricultural, have been restored 
to the local land office at Marysville, with the plats so marked as to require proof 
before the register and receiver of the character of the tracts to be entered, whether 
mineral or agricultural. 

Subdivision surveys have also been made of three townships in Lassen County, three 
in Plumas County, six in Mendocino County, three in Lake County, two in Sutter 
County, two in Sonoma County, one in Colusa County, two in Sacramento County, 
thirteen in San Luis Obispo County, one in Fresno County, and six in San Diego 
County. Many of these were only fractional townships. 

Besides the above named there have been subdivided twenty-four townships, or frac- 
tional townships, in various parts of the State, on private deposits made under the pro- 
visions of the law of May 30, 1862. 

Among the contracts of the past year is one for the subdivision of several townships 
near Sacramento, containing much more swamp than dry land, but which it is desirable 
to have returned to the land office, so that the listing over to the State can be com- 
pleted. The returns will be made during the coming autumn. 

Considerable eagerness has heen shown by settlers in the mining district recently 
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subdivided to avail themselves of the privilege tlfereby afforded for securing perma- 
nent titles. In Shasta County some dissatisfaction was expressed, at a public meeting 
of miners, against the classification by the United States deputy surveyor of the min- 
eral and agricultural lands. The deputy surveyor offered to correct his notes wherever 
good and sufficient reasons could be shown by the miners, and asked to have an expert 
examiner sent, at his expense, to review his work on the ground. But as a proper 
person for that duty was not then at my disposal, I sent no one. I learned afterward 
that the opposition came rather from the ditch owners than the miners. It is hoped 
that the new Dill passed at the recent session of Congress will allay much of this kind 
of complaints, and that a greater familiarity with the workings of laws hitherto un- 
tried will show that all classes can have their rights secured by a little forbearance 
and a proper observance of the regulations prescribed by the law. I have since learned 
that the miners have acquiesced in the segregation and are entering their lands at the 
land office. 
SWAMP AND OVERFLOWED LANDS. 


Several complicated cases of swamp land issues between the State and Federal au- 
thorities, which had been the subject of examination by this office during the previous 
year, under the provisions of the fourth section of 23d July, 1866, were sent up during 
the fiscal year just closed, for the consideration of the honorable Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. The lands in dispute were situated in Colusa, Yolo, Sacramento, 
and San Joaguin Counties. These cases embraced land now of considerable value, and 
presented a great variety of questions arising under the laws of 28th September, 1850, 
and 23d July, 1866. Some of these questions were doubly complicated by the peculiar 
climate and meteorology of California, as well as by relations growing out of Mexican 
land titles. 

California contains a large body of land along her two principal rivers, the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin, legitimately within the provisions of the law of 1850, and for 
which, by State legislation, a very imperfect system of reclamation has been provided. 
But in consequence of the wise restriction, by the General Government, of the sale of 
public lands to bona fide occupants of 160 acres each, and stopping the sales of land in 
large bodies, speculators in land have found it convenient to use the machinery of 
State legislation, which is much better adapted to their purposes. 

As the title to the swamp lands is vested in the State, and the State sells them at $1 
per acre, of which four-fifths may remain on credit, and does not restrict the buyers as 
to quantity, nor require any actual residence, and only a nominal amount of reclama~- 
tion, it is plain that a temptation exists to get lands classified as swamp which are 
not legitimately, and many a wet meadow is made the subject of judicial scrutiny under 
the provisions of the fourth section of the act of 23d July, 1866. 

The State law of 28th March, 1868, while it gave every facility to purchasers of large 
bodies of lands, gave no protection whatever to actual settlers upon lands segregated 
by the United States deputies as firm or dry land, but which, on application of a 
swamp land purchaser, might be segregated as swamp land by the county surveyor 
without notice to the dry land occupant, or any chance given to him for preémption 
in the State land office. Several cases came under my notice in the process of adjudi- 
eating these questions, where the land in dispute was found to be the homestead of a 
widow and her orphan children, and that it was attempted to be taken from them 
under cover of the State laws. 

This opprobrium of the State legislation has been abolished at the late legislature by 
the passage of a law which requires notice of the survey to be given to the actual set- 
tler, and prohibits the issue of a patent to any other than the actual occupant, until 
he has had notice, and the privilege of preémption open to him for ninety days after 
the survey. 

Another temptation exists among actual settlers to seek shelter under the State title 
to swamp lands, for the purpose of avoiding the demands of the railroad companies for 
the odd sections. 

In the high mountain districts, where dairy products and hay are the chief objects of 
attention, and not corn or small grains to any great extent, there are many harrow 
valleys which are annually overflowed by the melting snows, combined with warm 
rains, during a few weeks, or, perhaps, months. To grass crops the overtlow, if regu- 
lated, is a benefit. It might prevent grain crops by retarding plowing till very late in 
the spring, and leaving too short a summer for the ripening of the grain, The owners 
of these lands hold them, and have them fenced generally in larger tracts than 160 
acres. 

They were originally settled by persons who took them up in small tracts for the 
purpose of cutting hay, when hay was worth $50 to $75 per ton, to take to the Washoe 
market. When such prices had ceased, the unstable settlers sold out to the more stable 
men, and sought for new adventures elsewhere. 

The wiser few invested their savings in permanent improvements, buildings, fences, 
reservoirs, dams, and ditches, intended sometimes to flood and sometimes to drain their 
lands. 
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These men naturally seek sheltér under the State laws, and hope to see their flat 
lands classified as swamp and overflowed. 

There are extensive tracts in the larger valleys in the heart of the State which are 
overflowed in a majority of seasons ‘by the smaller tributaries of the large rivers. 
They are thus undoubtedly unfitted for the cultivation of the staple crops of grain 
without reclamation of some sort, although it may be but slight; and this fact fully 
proved, places them under the provisions “of the swamp land “act. At the same time, 
it cannot be denied that these same lands, being in the vicinity of railroads, of 
sea-ports, or river landings, and of large tr ‘acts, are still, even if not artificially re- 
claimed, immensely valuable for pasturage and for grass crops, and it becomes a serious 
question whether such lands belong to that worthless class which the Government in- 
tended to donate for the mere consideration of their reclamation. 

The right of the State to some tracts of land segregated as dry land by the United 
States deputy surveyor, and as wet land by the ‘State surveyor, has been contested 
by claimants to preémpt the same lands under the seventh section of the act of J uly 
23, 1866, on the ground of having purchased and possessed them in good faith, under a 
Mexican title, subsequently rejected or restricted 1n its boundaries. 

The determination of the status of some of these lands has been rendered exceedingly 
difficult by the wide range of meteorological conditions in different seasons in Cali- 
fornia as compared with other States. The gauge of annual rain-fall varies from 4 or 
5 inches in some years to 36 inches in others. 

The year of 1850-51 having been one of the dry years, proof of cultivation in that 
year without interruption from floods is not fair proof of what could or could not have 
Hod done in the wet years, or a majority of years. So, again, the proof of what may 

e done or not done on the wet lands of the lower valleys. is not always applicable toa 
sania class of lands in the region of heavy snows and great altitudes, where constant 
frosts prevail. 

It will thus be seen that the questions arising out of the application of the Arkansas 
act to the wet lands of California are both various and complicated ; and while the 
necessity of some plain rule of determination is manifest, it is not'an easy task to give 
expression to that rule in language that cannot be misunderstood, and which shall be 
applicable to all the various conditions of the problem. 

The duty with which this office is charged under the provisions of the fourth section of 
the act of 23d July, 1866, of determining the true character of tracts of public land 
segregated as dry lands by the United States deputy surveyors, and claimed as swamp 
land by the State, is exceedingly onerous ; added as it is to other duties, both executive 
and judicial, which are peculiar to the California office, and are either quite unknown 
or of little importance in the other public land States. I allude to the duty of super- 
vising the surveys of the Mexican ranchos, interlocked as they are with the public land 
surveys, and of adjudicating the Deas questions which arise in relation to their 
boundaries. The officer who has charge of these swamp land questions ought to visit 
the most important tracts in person, and hold his examination of witnesses at some 
place convenient to the parties in interest. The surveyor general has too much of other 
work todo to permit him to be absent on these errands. Consequently the inspection 
of the lands must be dispensed with, and the witnesses must come to San Francisco to 
be examined, of course, at the expense of the litigants. 

The main swamp land district is at least 400 miles long; but there are considerable 
tracts in the extreme parts of the State, so that a journey ‘of 200 to 350 miles must be 
taken with witnesses and their expenses to be paid. Adeputy might perform the duty 
if asalary were provided for one; but none can be spared for this purpose, although the 
State has made provision for the traveling expenses of the United States surveyor 
general on these occasions. There are now seven local land offices in the State, ex- 
cluding that of Aurora, and if they were charged with these adjudications the par- 
ties litig ant and their witnesses would not generally have over 50 to 100 miles to 
travel. If the services were confided to a special deputy the courts could be held 
within the counties in which the lands lie. 


RECLAMATION OF SWAMP taNES 


Very considerable progress has been made during the past year in the practical re- 
clamation of some of the large islands and other tracts of the swamp lands, at and 
near the months of the San Jo oaquin and Sacramento Rivers. Sherman’s Island, con- 
taining some 14,000 acres, is said to be completely surrounded with a levee. The levees 
of Twichell’s Island of 3 Dy 600 acres have also been recently completed at a cost, it is sup- 
posed, of about $5 per acre for all the improvements. The same kind of improvement 
isin progress on parts of Brannon’s, Roberts’s, and Union Islands, and some of the 
tracts adjoining the mainland, one in particular of 4,000 acres near Napa Creek, above 
Mare Island. 

It is intended at first to devote considerable areas of these reclaimed lands ee the 
cultivation of the finer qualities of grass such as timothy, blue grass, clover, alfalfa, 
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the Mexican pin grass, &c., for pasturage and hay. These products will not be liable 
to be utterly ruined *even by extraordinary floods which shall overtop the levee, but 
may rather derive benefit from light deposits of fine sediment. 

In addition to these products, the lands will be extensively cultivated with grain 
and vegetable crops for city markets as well as for orchards, small fruits, and planta- 
tions of trees for fuel, fencing, rail ties, and other uses. The cultivation of rice has 
not yet been attempted on any large scale, but it cannot be long delayed when the 
Chinese population and the rich lands are brought together. 

Very extensive works of reclamation are also going on among the tide lands in Ala- 
meda and Santa Clara Counties on the southeastern shore of the Bay of San Francisco. 
It is thought they may eventually be adapted to the cultivation of the sugar beet; but 
the experiment cannot be considered as yet fully tried. 

Rice of the Carolina variety is now growing successfully on the farm of Hugh Davis, 
on Andrus Island, near Georgiana Slough, in Sacramento County. Mr. Gwynn, who 
sowed a bushel of the seed, had experience in rice cultivation in South Carolina, and 
thinks it will do well on the fresh-water tule lands where it is growing. It can be 
irrigated conveniently by opening the gates at high tide. 


SURVEYS IN ARIZONA. 


The surveys by Deputy Norris, finder his contract of March 1869, were returned in 
October 1869, embracing township lines and subdivision lines near the Gila River, and 
south and east of the Pima reservation. 

Before letting anew contract it became necessary to confer personally with Gov- 
ernor Safford, as to the part of the Territory most needing the service. This could not 
be done until early in January. At that time a contract was made with Peter R. 
Brady, a deputy surveyor, residing in the Territory, for the survey of townships and 
subdivision lines near the Gila, in continuation of Norris’s work, and also near Tuc- 
son, to an amount not exceeding $5,000, the amount appropriated for the last fiscal 
year. No returns have been made, nor have I been informed how much work has been 
done. A commission, as surveyor of mineral claims entered for patent, was also given 
to Deputy P. R. Brady for the third district, consisting of the county of Pima, and 
one to W. C. Collier for the first district, comprising the county of Yavapai, resident 
at Prescott. 

No applications for surveys of mines have yet been made from Arizona Territory. 


SURVEYS OF MINKES. 


The returns of only ten mines surveyed appear on the list for the past fiscal year. 
The plats of most of these have been forwarded to the General Land Office, and to the 
respective registers. The others are nearly ready to be transmitted. Two others have 
made deposits for survey, and for one of these the instructions for survey have been 
issued, and the deputy has been on the ground. 

For the other they will be as soon as applied for. Six others have on file here the 
register’s certificate which would entitle them to a survey, but no deposit has been 
made. For three others the register’s certificates are incomplete and will be returned 
for correction. As to most of these unsurveyed mines the owners appear to be indif- 
ferent in regard to perfecting the proceedings. 

It is probable that the recent subdivision surveys in the mining districts, and the 
recent amendments to the mining survey law will induce more applications for surveys 
of mines, especially of placer, gravel, and hydraulic mines. 


SURVEYS OF MEXICAN RANCHOS. 


An accession of means for additional clerical foree has enabled me to commence a 
work which should have been done in this office several years since, but which is none 
the less needed now. Irefer to the classification of the various cases of Mexican private 
land claims, and making a schedule showing the status of each survey, whether in this 
office or in the courts, as well as the number of those claims finally rejected, and the 
number and status of those still in the courts which have not yet attained to such final 
confirmation as to entitle them to a survey by this office. 

The catalogue in the appendix to Judge Hoftman’s Reports, vol. 1, shows that 813 
claims were filed with the United States land commission. Of these our records 
show that 276 are already patented, (August 17, 1870,) leaving 537 to be accounted for. 
Of these at least 167 appear by Judge Hoffman’s schedule, which was published in 
1861, and by other data, to have been finally rejected, discontinued, or lost for want 
of appeal. There are still in the courts 109 which have not yet attained by final con- 
firmation to the status of a survey. Some further scrutiny is needed to determine 
their exact status in the courts. Probably many of them need only some slight atten- 
tion on the part of the owners or attorneys to perfect the final decrees or dismissals of 
appeal, and file the necessary certified copies in this office. 
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Besides those patented, there have been surveyed, or are entitled to a survey, 261 
claims. Of these, 113 have been sent up to the General Land Office for adjudication, 
and, if approved, for patent. There may have been a larger number sent up. The 
number is subject to correction. Our earlier records are obscure on that point, and the 
number given is from the printed annual reports as far back as we have them. 

There remain, then, of the finally confirmed claims, 148, nearly all of which are sur- 
veyed, and of which the plats and papers are not yet sent up to the General Land 
Oftice. Of these a part (not yet ascertained, but probably about half) have been 
called into court under the act of 14th June, 1860, on objections to the survey, and 
still remain there. The other part, probably 70 or 80, still remain under the control of 
this office, in various stages of progress. They may be classed under several heads, as 
follows: 

First. Simple cases, which have passed through the courts with final approval of 
survey, or which, not having been in the courts, require only to be examined in this 
office as to their conformity to decrees and original title papers, and to be sent up with 
the Surveyor General’s opinion. This class of cases is now being rapidly reduced. 

Second. Complicated cases, of which the plats have been regularly advertised, and 
to which objections have been filed, presenting questions of interference with coter- 
minous claims, or with settlers, or land claimed as public, or of boundaries with 
which the claimant himself is dissatisfied. Varigus causes of delay-exist in these 
cases. More testimony is needed; the adjustment of the boundaries of older grants 
must be waited for, as in the cases of “sobrante” grants; sometimes the advertise- 
ment of surveys of other claims must be waited for; and time is required in this 
office for the examination of old title papers in the various cases of coterminous 
ranchos. 

Third. Surveys which have been once sent up to the General Land Office, and re- 
turned for review and examination and cross-examination of witnesses, filing of more 
written testimony, or some corrections of survey, or a readvertisement, with its three 
months’ delay. Delays in these cases are inevitable, especially if the cases are com- 
plicated, as they usually are. 

Fourth. What is known in this office as the “Sepulveda decision” (Wallace’s Supreme 
Court Reports, vol. 1, p. 104) has created another class of cases which comprises 
many enumerated in the three preceding classes. The decision in effect declared that 
surveys which had been approved by the Surveyor General previous to the act of 14th 
June, 1860, were not subject to the jurisdiction of the district court, and they were 
still under the control of the surveyor general’s office and the Department of the 
Interior, in accordance with previous laws. This practically rendered null the notice 
which had been published under the law of 1860, and made it necessary that all such 
snrveys not patented should be readvertised under the act of Ist July, 1864. 

Some of these cases had already been sent up.to the Commissioner, but were still 
subject to the rule, and others were sleeping in this office, and were supposed to have 
“become final.” The republication has opened them up for new objections, proposi- 
tions to float, or to enlarge areas aml unsettle boundaries, and has caused much ill 
blood between coterminous proprietors and settlers. In some cases no objections have 
been made, and the old surveys, after republication, have gone up for patent. The 
number of cases affected by this decision is about . An opinion seems to prevail 
that the eighth section of the act of 23d July, 1866, whereby all unsurveyed Mexican 
ranches were to be forced to a survey within ten months after the passage of the law, 
or after final confirmation, was to cure and close up nearly all the uncertainties of these 
land cases. 

There were really very few ranches subject to its provisions, compared with the 
great number that were not. There is now scarcely a case left in which it is necessary 
to call in the aid of that section. That section applies only to those casesin which the 
claimant has not applied for a survey. But there are many more cases, in which the 
claimant has applied for the survey; it has been made; but for some reason, it is not 
acceptable to this office, or to the Department, or to the court, and it is ordered to be 
changed. The claimant knows it will curtail his area, or place it where he does not 
want it, and he either refuses to make the necessary deposit for a resurvey, or, having 
the matter in the courts, he keeps it there by adroit practice. Some legislation is 
needed to force such parties to a survey, and make the cost of it a lien upon the prop- 
erty. 

Again, there are cases where ranches of great extent are not yet confirmed, or are 
actually rejected, with small probability of final confirmation. 

The claimant, himself, perhaps does not much expect a confirmation; but he prefers 
to have the use of the property, and keep a land office, and sell quit-claim deeds to 
those who will buy as long as he can. He is allowed five years for appeal to the Su- 
preme Court, and, with a sharp attorney, he can have the case continued, from time to 
time, forseveral years. Such cases require some sort of legislative physic. The remedy 
is entirely beyond the control of this office. ane 

I have heard of another case, but its name was not mentioned to me, in which the 
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simple payment of the fees of court, or the making of some motion, or the filing of a 
mandate, would complete the proceedings and leave the final decree of confirmation. 
to be filed in this office for survey. But the attorney of the claimant prefers to leave 
the matter at its present status. 


Statement of private land claims, under Mexican title, presented to land commission, under 
act of March 3, 1851, (made up to the date of 16th August, 1870.) 


I. Eight hundred and thirteen cases recorded in the archives of the land commis- 
sion. See Hoffman’s Reports, Appendix to first volume. 

II. One hundred and sixty-seven of the cases are supposed to be rejected, judging 
from the notes in Hoffman’s Appendix, and from other data. 

Ill. Two hundred and seventy-six patented, (up to 16th August, 1870.) 

IV. One hundred and nine have not arrived at the status of an official survey, that 
is, the decree of final confirmation, which justifies a survey, has not yet been filed in 
the Surveyor General’s Office. This does not include those supposed to be finally re- 
jected. 

V. One hundred and thirteen not yet patented, but surveyed and paperssent to the 
General Land Office. 

VL. One hundred and forty-eight not yet patented, but surveyed and papers not yet sent 
to General Land Office. About one-half of these are probably in the courts, on questions 
of survey. The other half in the surveyor general’s office, in various stages, preparatory 
to being sent up. Some of them have been returned from Washington for review or 
correction. Others are complicated and delayed by the litigation of questions similar 
to those at issue before the courts. 

The numbers of each class are only approximately correct. Some further examina- 
tion must be made of the records of the district court, and of the files in this office, 
before a strictly accurate list can be made. The relative numbers of all the classes are 
changing weekly. 

BOUNDARY LINES OF CALIFORNIA. 


A copy of the elegant topographical map and elaborate computations and field-notes 
of the survey of the northern boundary of this State, by Daniel G. Major, United 
States astronomer, has been received at this office from the honorable Commissioner 
of the General Land Office. A previous survey of the eastern boundary of this State 
had been made in 1863, under the supervision of the State surveyor general, Hough- 
ton, and Butler Ives, esq., a commissioner on the part of the State of Nevada. Ido 
not find that Mr. Major has established any connection with the monument of Hough- 
ton and Ives’s survey at or near the northeastern corner of this State, nor with any of 
the corners of the public land surveys near Camp Bidwell. He has, however, noted 
the position of the flag-staff at that camp, and the deputy surveyor, Dyer, has also noted 
the position of the same flag-staff in his field-notes of the public land surveys of that 
township. He has also noted a connection with some of the measurements or line- 
marks of Houghton and Ives’s survey of the eastern boundary on township 43 north, 
range 17 east. By platting these various elements, and connecting them with the 
natural objects noted by the surveyors, an approximate, but probably not very ac- 
curate, connection is established. The plat thus constructed (of which a copy is 
herewith transmitted) developes a considerable discrepancy in longitude between the 
monuments fixed by the two different surveyors for the northeastern corner of the 
State. In letting a contract for subdivision surveys adjoining the northern boundary, 
I shall issue special instructions to have the precise relative positions determined of 
+he monuments at the northeast corner, as well as those along Mr. Major’s surveyed line. 

Should the supposed discrepancy be fully tested and proved to exist, it will awaken 
the inquiry whether the matter is not of sufficient importance to demand a determina- 
tion by competent officers of the Government, and, with the aid of the telegraph, of 
the point of intersection of the 120th degree of longitude with the line of the Central 
Pacific Railroad, and such a correction of the eastern boundary of this State as that 


determination might show to be necessary. 


At the western end of Mr. Major’s line he passed through a township which had 
been subdivided adjoining the sea-coast, but he has not noted any connection with any 
of the corners of the public land survey, nor with any monuments or signal stations 
cof the Coast Survey. He probably had no means of ascertaining the localities of either. 
The identity of some of the natural objects about the mouth of Windchuck River has 
‘enabled me to show imperfectly on a plat the connection between his survey and those 
of the public lands, and approximately with the topography of the Coast Survey, 
through a connection shown on the township plats with the light-house at Crescent City. 

I am waiting for more precise information before stating the result of these connec- 
tions. . 

This State is so large that when its public and private surveys are all platted on 
one map the scale is necessarily so small as to make the map of little value for exhibit- 
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ing or detecting any discrepancies between different surveys, or conflicts of boundaries: 
of private land claims. 

I have commenced, and shall prosecute to completion as fast as other urgent duties. 
will permit, a series of six maps, on a scale of one and one-half inches to a township,. 
or a quarter of an inch to the mile. 

A map of this sort was made last year as a private enterprise, comprising the coun- 
ties of San Diego, Los Angeles, and parts of Santa Barbara and San Bernardino, which 
has been found so very useful in every-day reference as to suggest the necessity of com- 
pleting the entire series. 

DEMAND FOR PUBLIC LANDS. 


The desire to acquire title to the public lands in larger tracts than 160 acres is very 
prevalent, especially among the owners of large bands of sheep and cattle. In some 
districts, remote from large towns, men of this class have surrounded large tracts of 
one or two or more thousand acres with rude brush fences, or have parceled out an 
entire district in large tracts among themselves, with some tacit agreement to discour- 
age the settlement of newcomers. When the United States deputy appears to subdi- 
vide these lands they do what they can to discourage or retard his surveys. 

There has been some talk of applying to the legislature or to Congress to pass laws 
sanctioning the occupation of certain classes of lands in large bodies, for the accommo- 
dation of these herdsmen. But some difficulties lie in the way of such legislation. 
One is, the almost impossibility of getting a fair appraisement or classification of any 
lands that are to be sold in large bodies at a reduced price. The temptation will exist 
to include the best quality of lands in the classification. 

Another, and probably an insuperable, difficulty is, that where one voter clamors for 
the possession of 1,600 acres of the public lands, ten other voters claim as good a right 
as he to 160 acres each of the same land. 

It is not difficult to guess the result when the issue is fairly made. 

The above remarks apply also to the question of disposing of large bodies of timber 
lands. 

Some modification of the surveying laws or regulations seems to be called for, in 
view of the immense tracts of rough mountain lands in this State, throughout which 
are dispersed small, secluded valleys, where settlers are seeking to acquire a title, and 
ask for subdivision surveys of particular tracts. It will probably be a long time before 
the public appropriations will be applied to those tracts, except for township lines. 

The rule now requires that, if a deputy goes to subdivide, he must finish up all the 
surveyable land in the township, or not go at all. The rule is wise, in view of the 
constant amendments and small formalities that would annoy this office and the Gen- 
eral Land Office beyond endurance. But, in many of these cases, only one or two set- 
tlers are willing to pay for a survey; the others prefer no survey, being holders of 
larger tracts than 160 acres. The quantity of rough, unsurveyable land is unknown 
to the settlers or to the surveyor general, and to get a small tract surveyed a deposit 
must be made of nearly its entire value. Very many such applications are made to 
this office, and seem to carry an equity which entitles them to respect. If some mode 
could be devised by which this retail business of subdividing townships could be carried 
home to a man’s neighborhood, like a justice’s court, and be done by some surveyor 
living near by, without excessive formality and responsibility, and be audited and ap- 
proved beyond appeal by some officer not over 100 miles distant, it would-be a boon to 
the settlers, and greatly promote the rapid settlement of the country. 

The agents who came from the East by railroad to seek lands for colonies generally 
sought for public lands at the Government price, the very fact of their inquiry hay- 
ing caused the owners of private lands to hold them at such prices as offered no tempta- 
tion to the agents; but of surveyed lands it was difficult to find any large tracts un- 
occupied. All the “offered lands” of desirable quality had been either absorbed by 
actual purchasers, two or three years since, or had been granted to railroad companies, 
or were already occupied by preémptioners. 

Although there still remains a large aggregate of surveyed lands unoccupied, yet it 
is difficult to point out to a land on any plats of surveyed land where a large body of 
desirable land remains unoccupied. Or, to express the fact in another form, the indi- 
vidual settlements by preémption have usually preceded the surveys, and taken up the 
desirable lands in advance. 

The fact shows impressively that the annual appropriations for public land surveys 
in this State are greatly disproportionate to the demands for public land. And when 
it is remembered that the sale of the land at once reimburses the expense of the survey 
and much more, it would seem to be true economy to enlarge, rather than diminish, 
the appropriations. 

The new amendment to the law of May 30, 1862, which grants to private depositors 
a return of their deposits for public surveys on the purchase of the land, will, to some 
extent, remedy the lack of appropriations. In view of the amendment just alluded to, 
and the fact that the annual appropriations are usually limited to $50,000 for surveys, 
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I would respectfully suggest, for the consideration of the Department, the inquiry, 
whether the benefits of the surveying service would not be more rapidly extended if 
the expenditure of the public appropriation was applied solely to the surveys of me- 
ridian, standard, township, and meander lines, leaving private depositors to provide 
for all the subdivisional surveys. On that plan the extent of the surveys would keep 
pace with the demand. 


RAILROADS. 


All the railroad construction in this State during the past year has been in the ex- 
tension of roads previously existing. JI am not aware that any entirely new company 
has broken ground. 

The Central Pacific Company has greatly enlarged its side tracks, wharves, buildings, 
and manufacturing and repair shops, at Sacramento. The long bridge across the 
American River at Sacramento having been destroyed by fire, a temporary structure 
was erected hastily until the more permanent one could be constructed. This latter 
was framed at Oakland Point. The Western Pacific has completed its connections with 
San José, Oakland, and Alameda, and extended the long wharf at Oakland 4,400 feet, 
making a total wharf of 2} miles in the direction of Yerba Buena Island, until ships 
ean load and unload at the end of it in 24 feet water. One ship has already taken in a 
load of wheat at this point for the English market; and immense piles of lumber from 
the northern ports of the Pacific coast are landed there weekly, to be transported to the 
interior by railroad. At this point, also, the Pullman Palace cars have transferred 
their eastern passengers to the boat which lands them in San Francisco. The Western 
Pacific Company has also extended a branch from a point near the San Joaquin, up the 
valley toward the wheat fields of “Paradise,” some 12 miles. By means of this branch 
a saving of $1 50 to $2 per ton has been effected in the transportation and shipment of 
the wheat of the Paradise region. 

The Central Pacific Company contemplates an extension of this road up the San 
Joaquin Valley as far as Visalia, and probably to connect with the Southern Pacific 
Road. 

The citizens of Stockton have also organized an independent enterprise to construct 
a railroad to Visalia. Some preliminary surveys have been made. 

Another attempt is being made to start the actual construction of the Stockton and 
Copperopolis Railroad. 

The Sacramento Valley Road has not yet been extended to Placerville. 

The California and Oregon Road, under the control of the Central Pacific Company, 
has been extended across the Yuba River at Marysville, and continued on northwardly 
as far as Chico, and is expected to reach Red Blutts before winter. It has made no con- 
nection with the Marysville and Oroville Road. 

Official notice has been given, dated 22d August, 1870, that, in conformity with a law 
of this State, the Central Pacific Railroad Company, the California and Oregon Railroad 
Company, the San Francisco, Oakland and Alameda Railroad Company, and the San 
Joaquin Valley Railroad Company, have consolidated their interests under the corpo- 
rate name and style of the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 

The California Pacific Road has crossed the Sacramento River into the city of Sacra- 
mento, encountering there a fierce opposition and litigation from the Central Pacitic 
Company. 

It has also extended a branch from Davisville northward through Woodland, and 
crossing the Sacramento River at Knight’s Landing, has continued through the low 
bottoms beyond and crossed the Feather River into Marysville. Its connection is also 
complete by another branch with the Napa and Calistoga Road. 

Immense quantities of wheat are brought to Vallejo by the various branches of this 
road. 

The Southern Pacific Road has been fully completed from San José 30 miles to Gilroy. 
The preliminary surveys have been extended over several routes toward the upper part 
of the San Joaquin Valley, but the actual route has not yet been selected, or, if so, it 
is not made public. The operations of the company have been retarded by the with- 
drawal of its lands, which have now been restored and the work will again go forward. 

An efficient company has taken hold of the railroad project from Saucelito through 
Petaluma, and thence up the Russian River Valley, and through the northern coast 
lumber regions, and an early commencement of the work is anticipated. 

The project of continuing the California Pacific Road from Marysville across the Sierra 
Nevada to the northern bend of the Humboldt appears to sleep for the present. 

A new railroad is projected from San José to tide-water, near Alviso, intended to 
afford a cheaper route for agricultural products to the farmers of San José Valley. 

San Diego mourns over the delays which attend the commencement of the Transcon- 
tinental Road along the southern border. 

A road is projected from Wilmington in Los Angeles County through Anaheim into 
San Bernardino County. 
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The principal results thus far of the opening of railroad communication with the 
Eastern States have been— 

First. To bring hither a large number of heavy capitalists and business men, whose 
main errand was not so much to establish a residence here, as to see the great natural 
objects of curiosity, such as the Sierras, Yosemite, the Geysers, the Pacific Ocean, and , 
the peculiarities of our climate; and also, if possible, to discover how and where our 
State offered opportunities for profitable investments of capital, and the extension of 
business relations in new channels of enterprise. The results of their visit are to be 
realized rather in the future than the present, by disseminating a large amount of 
accurate information concerning the resources of the State, which will be made the 
basis of well-directed enterprises hereafter. 

Second. A great number of persons have also come as the agents of bands of working- 
men, who desired to acquire large bodies of vacant lands for the establishment of colo- 
nies, expected to follow when the site should be selected. The final results of their 
visits must also be sought in the future. 

Third. The Transcontinental Railroad is gradually bringing in emigrants of the farm- 
ing and manufacturing classes, who come with the intention of permanent settlement. 

Fourth. It has had the effect, by competition, of reducing the price of passage and 
freight by the Isthmus and Cape Horn routes. 

Fifth. It has given an impetus to the internal railroad system of the State, encourag- 
ing the construction of branch roads, which facilitate the transportation of agricultural 
products. These facilities have also led to the establishment of shipping facilities at 
Vallejo and Oakland, by which the railroads are brought into immediate contact with 
large freighting ships for foreign ports. Since the opening of the present season there 
have been dispatched fourteen vessels for Europe, carrying complete cargoes of wheat, 
the aggregate being 370,298 centals. Of this amount eight vessels loaded at Vallejo, 
carrying 213,747 centals, and one is loading at Oakland. In this State it is expected 
we shall have 4,000,000 centals of wheat for export. A small lot of this has been sent 
east by railroad. 

Sixth. It has, by rapid transit, enabled our fruit-growers to supply the State of Nevada 
and the Upper Mississippi Valley with the fresh fruits of California; and it has opened 
a way for the teas and silks of China and Japan to the Mississippi Valley. 

Seventh. It is gradually changing the course of the heavy commercial exchanges of 
bills, bullion, and coin with the markets of China, Japan, and Australia, and has opened 
a new route for passengers from Europe to those countries. 

Eighth. It has reduced the freight on silver, lead, and copper ore of low grade in the 
State of Nevada, so that they can be brought with profit to this market for smelting, 
or for shipping to the Eastern States, or to Europe. , 

A public wagon road has been nearly finished from San Diego to Fort Yuma, 180 
miles, by the aid of which it is expected that goods can be transported from San Fran- 
cisco to Fort Yuma for 4 cents per pound. 

An appendix to this report will contain a brief summary of the more important 
industrial enterprises of the State. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
SHERMAN DAY, 
Surveyor General for California. 

Hon. JOSEPH 8. WILSON, 

Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


Tables accompanying annual report of the United States surveyor general for California for 
the fiscal year 1869-70. 


A.—Statement of contracts entered into by the United States surveyor general for 
California and Arizona with the deputy surveyors for surveys of public lands during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, and payable out of the appropriations for that fiscal 
year. 

B.—Statement of contracts entered into by the United States surveyor general for 
California and Arizona with deputy surveyors for surveys of public lands during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, and payable out of private deposits made in conformity 
with section 10 of the act approved May 30, 1862. 

C.—Statement of surveys of mines in California, in conformity with the law of July 
26, 1866, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 

D.—Statement of miles surveyed in California and Arizona to June 30, 1870. 

E.—Statement of account of appropriations for the survey of public lands in California 
and Arizona during the fiscal year 1869~70. 

F.—Statement of special deposits for the survey of public lands in California during 
the fiscal year 1869-’70. 
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G.—Statement of special deposits for the survey of mining claims in California dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1869-70. 

H.—Account of appropriation for the salary of surveyor general of California and 
Arizona for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 

L'.— Account of office rent, stationery, pay of messenger, and incidental expenses of 
the United States surveyor general’s office for California and Arizona for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1870. 

P?.—Statement of account of appropriations for compensation of clerks and draughts- 
men in office of United States surveyor general for California for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1870. 

J.—Statement of special individual deposits for compensation of clerks and draughts- 
men in office of United States survevor general for California for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1870, deposited with the assistant treasurer of United States at San Francisco, 
California, as per certificates on file in this office. 

K.—Statement of transcripts of field-notes sent to the Department at Washington, for 
the fiscal year 1869~70. 

L.—Statement of descriptive notes, decrees of court, &c., of private land claims to 
accompany plats for patent compiled for transmission to the Department at Washing- 
ton during the fiscal year 1869~70. 

M.—Statement of plats made in the office of the United States surveyor general for 
California and Arizona for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 

7 a of lands surveyed in California and Arizona from June 30, 1869, to June 30, 
1870. 

O.—Estimates for the surveying service in the district of California for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1872. 

P.—Statement of deposits for survey, &c., of private land claims, during the fiscal 
year 1869-70. 


A.—Statement of contracts entered into by the United States surveyor general for California and Arizonawith deputy surveyors, for surveys of public lands during 


Name of deputy. 


Isaac N. Chapman .... 


PAC EACDW Olliwae cance 
John” Wallac@oses oa 2-- 
Thornton F. Battelle. -. 


John Meiaroalisae.c..- 


George P. Ingalls. ...- 
JONDARCIG ae hace ne 


AS Bs Beanvais”..22.2 2 
James G, Mather ..... 


Hinbert) Ch Wald... = 


Isaac N. Chapman. ..-- 


Alfred Bannister. .... - 
Alexander McCay..--- 
John M. Ingalls.....-. 
George W. Orth......- 


solmeRecds: + Seece~o: 
Philip EK. Drescher. -- - 
Ralph W. Norris...-.- 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, and payable out of the public appropriations for that fiscal year. 


Date of con- 
tract. 


July 15, 1869 
July 15,1869 
¥y 15, 1869 


. 10, 1869 
. 10, 1869 
. 14, 1869 
. 27, 1869 
g. 27, 1869 
. 27, 1869 
. 27, 1869 
. 27, 1869 
Aug. 27, 1869 
. 27, 1869 
. 27, 1869 
r, 27, 1869 
3. 2, 1869 
2, 1869 
2, 1869 
. 2, 1869 
. 4,1869 
4, 1869 
. 7, 1869 
Sept. 10, 1869 
Sept. 21, 1869 
. 25, 1869 
Sept. 27, 1869 
. 27, 1869 
. 27, 1869 
. 27, 1869 
Sept. 30, 1869 
Oct. 1, 1869 
Oct. 1, 1869 


Location of work. Meridian. 
Township 9 north, ranges 9 and 10 west............... Mount Diablo...---- 
Township 10 moth nance: LO WeStiqss seen jaa ee eas trees ieee COs ee 
Township 18 and 19 south, range 20 east..-....----.-.---]-2=--- doa as. 
Township 5 north, ranges 5 gild: GSE ierienice Rance bee NESEAL 0 ieee ae eee 
Towusbip 2isnorth, ranges, 6;and, ( Cast=2---- 22-22 sec | pene = Oa eae 
Township 22 north, ranges 4, 5, and 6 east -.......--.----|\----- OKC Neer ae 
Townships 6, 7, 8,and 9 north, range 11 east...-.........|----.- 06) 4: eee 
Townships 6, 7, 8, and 9 north, range 12 east ........----|.----- 0! Aes See 
Township 5 south, ranges 15, 16, and 17 east ............|...--- 0:2 sea 
Township 6 south, ranges 16, 17, and 18 east ..2......-.-|------ OU Sess 
Township 7 south, ranges 17 9nd 18 east.------- Seo ban Caeser 00) .a eee 
Townsnip osoutuy range 18 easttac se. 5. Sot oie bes | eee dG) sseese een, 
Mowsaship eo Morty ranecesn Oramndllcash see se ae erie eral Ose ees 
Township 26 north, ranges 9, 10; and 11 east............-|-.---. (LOR Se 
Rownship 2inorbhy rane eo! Oreastasese ene se see = ser ayers ei = COseeo)2ee Sao: 
Townships 18 and 19 south, range 2 west..-..-....------ San Bernardino. ..-. 
Township 1 north, ranges 13, 14, and 15 east............- Mount Diablo. ...-.. 
Township 2 north, ranges 13, 14, and 15 east..........-.-].----- Oe Se vases 
Township 4 north, rances 9and' 10 east ysso. 5-2 ese sees seer = QUIEN IE ae eae 
Townshipomorihranges) Grand LOleastia2 22s. 25-9 le |= eee CWO aan, Caines 
Rowais apy ORMor hier cine CMOS CAS Ute teste ete seesaw are eee On eee ee 
Towiship % north, ranges 9 and 10 east. .2-..-.-.5-22---|.----- LOR eee owns 
Township 8 north, ranges 9 and 10 east -.-...........-..|------ Geen eee 
Mowmshipr9 morte rance Oras ees sees ey eet et | otra dome ates 
Rows Mpa O mor thi eran on Or Oasiiies 2 exter eee oee ile ee ae |e dO:242 sees: 
Township 12 north, ranges 34 and 35 west. ...--..--..--- San Bernardino. ..--. 
Township 27 south, ranges 10 and 11 east .......-----.-.-. Mount Diablo. .----- 
Township 28 south, ranges 10 and 18 east .......-...-...|.----- GO aee ee eee 
Township 32 south, ranges 13 and 14 east ..........-...-|.-..-- dO. 4ssteeeaa ee 
Towne htpudlAmortihs rance OPW eSb! 225. sees = me serie = sera |eeonee dO Sees ese 
Township 15 north, ranges 9 and-10 west. _-...-.--....--|.-<--- GO) ES News Se 
Townships 13 and 14 north, ranges 13 and 14 west.-.-.-.-|.-.--- Cocos epee 
Township 1 south, ranges 12, 13, and 14 east......--..-.--|.----- OnE S ees sof ee 
Townships 6, 7, 8, and 9 north, range 12 east ...-.-.-.--.|.----- Oke es 
Township 10 north, ranges 11 and 12 east...........-----|.----. CO pote eee ee 
Townships 16, 17, and 18 south, range 27 east ..--..-.---|------ OGiieceaemlt se 3 
Townships 16, 17, and 18 south, range 28 east... ..------|------ oy fee ee es 
Township 16 south, ranges 25 and 26 east...............|..--.- do step seen: 
Township di7southe rance:.2 6ieacgtssere sees. ses oe )-)- 21-2 or dO ike eee eee 
Township. 4 south Tange 16 east se) 25. b eee eS oc Seas Jee GO: eee: 
Townships at and=3 north, ranee:d: cast 22-325... 22222) --2--- WC eee tee cae 
Township 5 south, ranges 8 and 9 east..-....--.-..---..-- Gila and Salt Rivers, 


Arizona. 


Amount of 


Returned 


contract. | amount. Remarks. 

"$1, 100 00 | $664 61. 
700 00 621 13 
1,000 00 465 37 
=e BUDE 00s os ae 
3, 000 00 3, 027 43 
3, 000 00 854 35 
"5000 00 | 4,912 81. 
"34, B06 O0ciee aera 

600 00 646 37 | Audited for $600. 
A OOGE OO tees ree oe 
RAO 00. ene tees 
000. OB lee = sete oe 
tate AG. OO the: cate Se 
3, 500 CO 3, 218 46 
1,800 00 | 1,760 74 
2, 250 00 1, 843 68 
1, 700 00 1, 539 88 
ae Le ei ed 
G00500- |: Sao ee ee 
100.60 ee 


1, 760 00 


OLY 


LYOdAaA 


AO 


TANOISSINNOOD AHL 


LO 


George W Schell.....- Oct. 23,1869 | Township i north, ranges 11 and 12 east .......-.--.---- Monn Dia bloc... 262 SoSe acess a eres 
Oct. 23,1869 | Township 2 north, ranges 10, 11, and 12 east...-....-..--.|-----. (Otero os conn tcc tere ee 
Oct. 23,1869 | Township 3 north, ranges 9, 10, and 11 east.....-----.--.|-----. VOR ene eee 5, 000 00 1, 455 33 
John C. Partridge... -... Oct. 26,1869 | Township 31 north, ranges 12 and 13 east .....-.--------|------ Clin ie erie & Rae A ibe cnaa Ren per 
Oct. 26,1869} Townships 32 and 33 north, range 12 east ....-----------|------ Ove a tases SO OU: 1s =e eae 
Will S. Green....------ Oct. 30; 1269 | ‘Township 15 north, range 5 west...-....-.------+----«----|------ dos eee 750 00 611 74 
James E. Freeman... .-.-. Oct. 23, 1869 | Townships 24 north, ranges 4 and 5 east.....--.-.------.|------ hiya 1, 800 00 643 25 
John M. Ingalls. .....-- Nov. 2, 1869 | Township 20 north, range 17 west. ........-------.--+-+-|------ AG SE eee aly ee eee ee eee 
INO vee ee Lcoo |= Lownshipier morun yrange Lo WieSUe) em -26 e ia laa a imei CO Seo te eee SOOKO0d essa ae oe 
Atenry PORE y. 3 <nccs NG SOO MEO wmGhip 4 eNOimb Oe aram OC ULC As teas. err peetareiatate = cnteatefers <iai- CB Pi ead sete te ea 2 te ieee Sa ae 
Nowe soo | Lowuship.o 207th, Pango 12 eashe. 2. oak an cee sateen sleren ne ROT nage Sie ira Se SOOUOOr kee are ae 
Gilbert W. Colby ------ Dec. 2,1869| Township 22 north, range 1 west.....-:..-.-.----------- len aaace O22 kee ee 450 00 446 42 
William Magee ......-- Dec eA seo Ol Moms niprs2 MOT un am Oe Gee Site secre cient e omnis een aici P50 Yep ee hye =) | ein gan RR en, Sete: 
Dec. 4,1869] Townships 27 and 33 north, range 5 west....-....-------|------ GOR Soames 836 00 765 25 
James Pascoe..----.--- Dec. 31, 1869 | Township 17 south, range 2 east .........--.------------ San Bernardino. .--- (O0K00s|=ate" aan ee Work abandoned. Land not 
worth surveying. 
John T. Pennington ...| Jan. 21,1870 | Townships 17 and 18 north, range 3 east ........-.------ Mount Diablo......- 1200 00s foe eee 
Gilbert W. Colby --.--- Jan. 21,1870 | Townships 20, 21, and 22 north, range 2 west .-.---- | eee Goteeer-es: SRS ieee ase eee Se 
Jan. 21,1870} Township 19 north, range 1 west....------.-------------|------ On ees see OF O00K00 Reem ee aeee 
Hubert: Cs Wards. =... - Mar. 2,1870| Townships 11 and 12 north, range 34 west...-....------- San Bernardino...--. 15 900) ites rn ee 
IR, deed Shon Rhee eee Apr. 22,1870 | Township 29 south, range 12 east ...-..-..-------.------ Mounby DigloOes =o ene ee eee 
Apr. 22, 1870 | Township 30 south, ranges 13 and 14 east ....--..-...---|------ COs Foe eee A50s008| eee ees 
John T. Pennington ...| May 3,1870 | Township 19 north, ranges 3 and 4 east ...-.-..---.-----|------ CO See Pe | a ieee ccs aes 
May 3, 1870} Township 20 north, ranges 3 and 4 east ........--.------|------ CO. ee mee Sacer AQ SaOUs Remsen 
John Prentice. .-...-.--- June fH, 1670 jo lownships 9 and 10 north; rage 4 east.......-------+-----|---4-- 6 On See a ae SOOW0R eran noe ca 
June tl, 1610 aLownsbip 9 north, ranges o and G.eagt .. ..---.--.a-22---|oneene CS ele RN eet he. oe 
Ge Mather fio cs<c.5- sine 297 1e10 we oynsaip ¢ North, Tange 6 Cast .- 22... weer fee was (Og ree oe ree 1202008 ee cee 
SHERMAN DAY, 
Surveyor General for California. 
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B.—State hient of contracts entered into by the United States surveyor general for California and Arizona with deputy surveyors, for surveys of public lands 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, and payable out of private deposits, made in conformity with section 10 of the act approved May 30, 1862. 


"a mg Sin 
Name of deputy. eerie ck Location of work. Meridian. sao RRs Depositors. 

Thomas J. Dewoody ...| May 27,1869] Township 10 north, range 6 west .......--.----.-2e-+2------- Mount Diablo. ..-... $213 00 $196 47 | J. P. Brandt, agent. 
A. Leon Cervantez. .... July 8, 1869; Townships 30 and 31 south, range 15 east ..............-..-..|..---- CGNs Saeieut couiee ere cc. EL eters 

July -8,1869| Township 29 south, range 10 east ....... 222-2222 ese eee cece cnc lececee dd sestaowedetc 400 00! |oaea cee 2 A. Leon Cervantez. 
Charles T. Healy ...... July: 14,1869) “Township 9 south, range 4 east =. -.<t 2 A eae le: dotnet ie 350 00 248 53 | J. S. Fitzgerald. 
William Heeser........ July 20, 1869| Township 17 north, ramge 17 west...........-------eeeeeee eee |eceeee do see eee 120 00 100 20 | John J. Perkins. 
John A. Brewster ..... July 20,1869) Township 18 south, range 1 east .....-...... 2-22-2002 e eee ee [eee ee- CO see Gare ete om Peter pts S| Le ee eer gees 

July 20, 1869) Townships 17 and 18 south, range 1 west...........-...--.---|..-0-- dO texcaceeeens 220 00 194 74 | Joshua Hendy. 
John Prentice ......... Sept. 27, 1869 | Township 8 north, range 5 west..........-.--------- eee ee eeeleee ee. CG *. 2258 See ae ieee et ell cen meee 

pept: 27,1869 | Township 8 north, range G east ic.<..eo.cce.cces ee tce dee os|enede. dé. -eeese 50 00 44 78 | W.S, Manlove. 
Gustave Cox........... Ore t, tooo) Township 9 north, range 13 west: .s20i2 sees. ooo. oonee eleccn ce dO ae 440 00 370 00 | Charles Haupt. 
W. F. Boardman...-.... Oct. 25, 1869) Township 2 south, ranges 3 and 4 west.............--.--.---.|...--- G0 3 .u8 eee 100 00 75 14 | B. Benedicke and others. 
ete Higalisiesoucs vee: Nov. 13, 1869| Township 10 south, ranges 3 and 4 west...........-..---.---.|...--. CO okt LID OO! eae ees John Cammit. 
William P. Reynolds.-..| Dec. 27,1869} Township 1 south, ranges 12 and'13 west.2<. = ic -. o.cke scones San Bernardino ..... 600 00 752 97 | F. P. F. Temple. 
Stephen B. Gilbert.... | Mar. 4,1870| Township 6 south, range 5 east ..................-..-.---.... Mount Diablo....... 60-00: |-seoeeteee A. A. W. Boynton. 
John C. Walker......-. Mar. 21, 1870 | Township 12 south, range 18 east ............--.-.------ .---|e---- Nore sot eitaee 60 00 Deel eeeeteree A. C. Bradford, 
George W. Smith ...... May -3,1870.|“Township 4 north, range 4 west): orsscsess-- 0c osc bene eechsecdss Oe ene 5000. soar G. W. Smith. 
LESS OS: | isi eee May 2s; 180) Lownship 18 notth; range 4 west... ... seeseenn nee eee ee do: Rese see 50 00: \eeceseneres- J. ©. Fountain. 
Alfred Bannister ...... ation e0l  LOWwnanip Oo SOUL TAUSO WmOASb See soaks os oS aOR eee ak dO es Rees AKU NO Ne shoe csecar Julius Bandman. 
George H. Thompson ..| June 25, 1870 Lowiship ¢ south, range 10 6ast siates.o ha. oot ee CO aes Same EOC00m Ses aeeeeeen Clinton Gurnee, agent. 
PON: TVOCG Cores c. faa: Dec. 3,1869| Township 29 south, range 20 east ...... 22.2... e cece cence ne |ecceee ADs os TOO 00 ieee tre —ee ee H. Miller. 
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SHERMAN DAY, 
Surveyor General for California. 
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THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. Ala 


C.—Statement of surveys of mines in California, in conformity with the law of July 26, 1866, 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


ha be Sur-| Name of mine, Description. Location. Remarks. 
April 1869 | Washington .-..} Quicksilver ..... Napa County ... 
May 1869 Spring Valley...) Gold quartz..... Butte County...| Sent up April 1, 1870. 
unem te00) pox © Ri......,. Quicksilver ..... Lake County ...| Sent up and returned for correction. 
July 1869; Venus .......... Gold and silver .| Butte County ...| Sent up December 24, 1869. 
July 1869 | Auroral Star....; Gold quartz..... Nevada County .| Maps Bee ; testimony as to value 
wanting. 
Sept. 1869 | Cerro Bonito -...| Quicksilver ..... Fresno County..| Not platted 
Dec. 1869 | Stanton or Alli- | Gold quartz..... Nevada County .| Maps made; waiting some correc- 
son Ranch. tions. 
Dec. 1869 | Sebastopol ....-- Gold quartz..... Nevada County -| Maps made. 
Jan. 1870 | Empire......... Gold quartz ,....| Nevada County .| Sent up January 26, 1870. 
April 1870 | Medean......... Gold quartz. ..-. Amador County.| Sent up July 16, 1870. 
The following should have been on the list for the year ending June 30, 1869: 

Date of survey. Name of mine. Description. Location. 
MGCempenss66 ..- 2... .....- Morning Star ........-. Onickeilvers..\. 2.52.4 Fresno County. 
Petem pen ts00i. 2.2. 0-2 ---.-.- WigGUORING 2 eal acu es ces Quicksilver ..........- Fresno County. 
meptember 1867.....-......... VV UUOE Gs a Ware lon a. Gol@ quartz®... 25.1.4 Tuolumne County. 
5.0/0.5 C10 i Sa Kate Kearney -..-..-.-. Gold quartz........-.- Mariposa County. 
OL Os ee a aa BHOpix: ages so ws Quicksilver ..........-. Napa County. 
Biecembper 1860 ...0---.-...... Croley Oe es ees a ie Gold quartz. ..05. 0.55. Nevada County. 
20S 6 oe EMPersom .ca05- 5.01455 Gold quartz. ......---. Mariposa County. 


SHERMAN DAY, 
Surveyor General for California. 


D.—Statement of number of miles surveyed in California and Arizona to June 30, 1870. 


Name of surveyor. 


Date of con- 
tract. 


Miles surveyed to June 30, 1869, as per last report ...- 
S. W. Foreman 
J.M. Ingalls 
J.J. Underhill 
William P. Reynolds 
Le OWOOC Veer ate carts Se esas ae Coens crews Sees gas 
John Reed 
Ralph W. Norris 
Jobn Wallace 
IWMI STIR aC Meee cera aie tena sao ae Se oes 
William Magee 
William Magee 
TB tsoas Oe AWVENRG os oe oer Gee Gees Bere ae er ene 
ARAGON OOU VMs er eee oer atinc ss Se atin xc 
PAW ERAT WO lene ete an Neen SE te a 
<O) aierird SiS) 9 0 8 Web ge eee net erage 
Tippee INE CG) eh OF 00 0) tener eters ae a eee ean, eens 
OMIT: Witla COt en mia nee aes ones eee oe rene lowes es 


sce cuw sees we seas en cee nate tase eee en ees snes 


POMTMAGEIS LO Wa UO Lasse =a eam en ree haces tees otk ode 
UG INL Gy ser Sp coca Se 
Sid 2 Wg ee hie Sore a ee 
John Reed 
INOS MIS SCO Onn e oar ncn ate <ityoe arsine woe Sete NS Eiaie 
eAGCeN A Ola pmia Nees nose mis Aare neo oe aes as 
PMifredebannishGIees cnc secs sek cecade'es sae ee Tee 
ANIES EW AVGUES ONY CG ie oer ar ae oe 
RVI M ETL E All serepenteetyses oc aceasta ik Se oeiayomenre a oracle Ser 
AVOID OTT Ore een et tn I ee Bete Soa Se a 
METS EVs CO Xana eae yee ree eee tenes. ow eas ee 
Hier 1 Bey JONG BYE0 04 Ta oe ae ees en 
COLD CRWis SCD OLR erent ey ee Sore eK ee ean eee cae 
\WGo ea he ile See cee 5 een ee ge ee aN 


ROI NOK i ho See aE TORE Roe Eh are eae 
William Magee 


i eis 


April 1, 1868 
May 23, 1868 
Sept. 1, 1868 
Dec. 3, 1868 
Jan. 26, 1869 
Feb. 11, 1869 
Feb. 25, 1869 
Mar. 20, 1869 
April 1, 1869 
April 28, 1869 
April 28, 1869 
May 19, 1869 
May 27, 1869 
July 10, 1869 
July 14, 1869 
July 15, 1869 
July 17, 1869 
July 20, 1869 
July 20, 1869 
July 27, 1869 
July 27, 1869 


June 11, 1870 
June 25, 1870 


Base. 


Miles. chs. lks. 
3362-00) 5%, 


Meridian. 


Miles. chs. lks. 
407 OO 44 


ee ee a 


707 00 44 


Standard. Traverse. Meander. Township. Section. 
Miles. chs. lks.| Miles. chs. lks.| Miles. chs. lks.| Miles. chs. tks.| Miles. chs. tks. 
4,370 38 27) 2,755 59 34 193. 25 33 123,268" 48 15) |88, 2915 (97 316 
Fol cagA ANY WR eS RE IR a ig a a eatin 10=.59 20 34, 1266 
ee he ee a eee ee ti 17 06 66 tee ah = 43 39° 30 02 
pee en AR Re iiey A Lee ele ok TS tee ee 5 -325 85 Sue oo ail: 
lS RAR esti 3 | Neat ayes Sm ee oar aH) yi? 4 43, 47 54 51 58 
CIs St NDT et | A epee artnet ee ee 3) te. A 235 Os 107, 
FO fash i aaa aes | See tee IS rc Seo See's Soe Peer ata er eeerereerne Lia 94: 

LO OOS Ses ee eee tae ee 1G3= Bie VS SOO M239 Oi 
ech tev hye are Ease Se ere ae RT era etre bea open eof | ol ote een Seer a 10 40 79 
eR. ccna [rey San nay a a area it gi nr arnt Men sear AS etene PAL G2) sa!) 
Fu erste See ee | eee iT head fete 46 59 55 407 71 94 

Ge OO OO re ee rea erect ae yee 30 05 60 145 SGP ees? 
PRP Oe eran PPet NE: ele IN lore 2S A Sr ae 135. O00 335 39 84 
Ei ete beet te ell ye Se ee eee a, 24. 40 oar 39: OF 10 40 42 
a a eps Sr get lve A 2 ee RETR Fs O4) Oo lasasy Mma U3 17 04 45 
Bie is EN SO cate Sats ctor ee en Se fa 00 Re52 49 52 39 
SSS See pac paisa ie eaten | ees arte ne ae i 09) 250 Gets 25 33 68 95 
Se eo ender ne Bate one ide ards Serpe ee eee ee 10 O01 60 
a LP staat |S Fim, whe Sin ae LOOSE ee, By (Uy = 5 tf 66° 5 

ORR 0020s Seen es ow cloee tea ee eee 44 03 O07 DAD eles: 
pe kB el ER inn oh) Stay SY pallies es ce Nera 6 68 70 Wire alin 2: 

b> Rae OFS ee 0 Me ae ee ee ae, een ee 5 00 00 481 07 33 
ye Mh Seale pall © Were ey a Re ibe. 832) 5 46 44 40 72 84 
So it a eal 2k Bee eesre ea ee ree ee eee (steht 930) Ae ae 
Es i ORS ll ties ate a ENS ra RS 9 48 98 10 52 92 148 32 72 
oS oe | OL en bat Sel | 3 ot Ee roe 18 O1 66 1623) 59052 

1D) AD TB rae oviee Sewn alto eect oe Ade Ulm 20 TUE 7h. O70 
Se ea eR hs oe eae i 55 -88 £200.00 58 60 
eRe tle a ce ah Tae re te ee a | ere ree 127584 93 42 68 
Say seh ane chest lbg Ch ely SR A ose Sent ate ata Lion 40 46 31 58 
Fe Demet oe Sevem tetas Pie oe Rca! vee Sees ll eyes ay ar Bae oe Or 1 139) Ales 
OE A oS ae i ee a eee Oe Gils Ad 2-200 de end 
Ie aa kg A neg ge age lt MS Ay hs ye Dk HN Fe? or, ee yee 13 OF, 30 Ay SiO 
yo a eR ee | pee SS EN 8 16 54 = Oger. 9 33 26 
Se ee re ghee enn ee aes ee er ee 8 53) 93 iter ls 30° 37. 95 
Scie cbc cttac as Ter a ON Ss eae Se lis ote St Sine TERS ee 17 02 OO 56 O07 65 
ep aa SA Ae Re ee AR Ae oe ee EO 6 20 00 9 19 82 
EI, ete Be ee been mega ae 6-122 4 %79 138 OA 50) 
4,409 33 37.) 2,755 59 34 897 45 24 123,773 65 47 | 91,707 14 27 


SHERMAN DAY, 
Surveyor General for California. 
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_ E.—Statement of account of appropriations for the survey of public lands in California during the fiscal year 1869~70. 


zeie of In favor of— anes Amount. Date. On account of— Amount. 
Come Ob, Lesa Ande A tell. oS (arose July 10, 1869 $621 13 || July 1, 1869 | By balance of appropriation of 1868...............--.---- $29, 021 27 
POR meso esi tl ko Wont ene ee ee May 19, 1869 3, 182 49 By appropriation of March 3. £869... .- 2.2.0... vaeceeeee 50, 000 00 
Perea Ae Ward oo a ee ee ce ck May 19, 1869 189 43 
Saeed les Orr alot TOON an... c<-..<:.6c2...0 ne Oct. 22, 1869 643 25 
Apores, tay0 | William Magee......-...-..-.-.-:.<:--+.-- April 28, 1869 4,931 86 
Mate S01 Sw deaat N. Chapmans<c:i.<.-. 2 .<nscecles ce Sept. 7, 1869 3, 218 46 
Ate MOU | Sames Pascoe... -0.) 2. os.eneeccss-z-ce Aug. 4, 1869 600 00 
April 19, 1870 | Gilbert W. Colb \ 2 ee eee oe ee ere Dec. 2, 1869 446 42 =. 
mile aor Alired Bannister ..2.2.......- 222s. Sept. 10, 1869 1, 760 74 ae 
Penoabe dno Olan SeOCd 20 oe) 4 sce. . bce ce ci Doe Boies. Aug. 7, 1869 4,912 81 ie) 
Sept. 30, 1869 
SaPril 23,0870.) William Magee. sc. . ess beese9eid-s. 2s. Dec. 4, 1869 165 25 Q 
ieee Nem SeCTroch 6-0. iolcsa ce. 2 ee ce... Oct. 30, 1869 611 74 es) 
eane.21 127) | Alexander MéKay...2.~-ssiosecseclisaes es Sept. 21, 1869 1, 843 68 A, 
June 21, 1870 | G. P. 1 GiaVihe leprae pace oe ee shoal ae ites July 27, 1869 854 35 ie 
AM eerie ohie Wallace:.ice.-...ocavccn . escxocs. ov July 17,1869 465 37 = 
duly 9.1870 1 J. M. Ingalis.__...... Eg tS Yt he aia July 27, 1869 3, 027 43 > 
duly 26, 1970: | George. W.. Schellc... sus. -<2-deec cece cee Oct. 23, 1869 1, 455 33 H 
meen, 1570, \sIsnag N. Chapman...-<...-......-......... July 15, 1869 664 61 
erm eGo) JM Ungolls <<. oo. Se os cote e - Sept. 25, 1869 1, 539 88 es 
Balance of NOTA Ss oe applicable to 5 
contracts made previous to June 30, 1870.|.........-.--- AT, 287 04 S 
19° 021 20 TA 7 O 
Sices Nock uly 1,1870 | By balance of appropriations applicable to contracts ee 3] 
made previous to June 30,1870 ....-.-......-....-----.- 47, 287 04 ee 
SHERMAN DAY, ‘ 
Surveyor General for California. 
K’.— Statement of account of appropriations for the survey of public lands in Arizona during the fiscal year 1869-70. 
Date of Date of : 
Senne In favor of— aac Amount, Date. On account of— Amount. 
Ghat 190669)" RalphW. Novis. :c....20 sks ee. Feb. 25, 1869 $4,514 39 || July 1,1869 | By appropriation of March 3, 1869.............--.-------- $9, 000 00 


July 1,1869 | By appropriation of March 3, 1869 


SHERMAN DAY, “I 
Surveyor General for California. Or 


F.— Statement of special deposits for the survey of public lands in California during the fiscal year 1869-70. 


Name of deputy. |Date of deposit. Name of depositor. deposit. acoount: Location of work. Remarks. 

OG, Tealey 2... . July 7, 1869..| John BE. Fitzgerald ...... "$250 00 $248, 53 SRA ras 9 south, range 4 east, Mount Diablo me- 
ridian. 

A. Leon Cervantez .| July 7, 1869..) Leon Cervantez......--. R00: 00 dlnerrrssecese Townships 30 and 31 south, range 15 east; township 29 | Surveyed. 
south, range 10 east, Mount Diablo meridian. 

Wail -HLGESer ses July 10, 1869..| John J. Perkins...-...... 120 00 100 20 | Township 17 north, range 17 west, Mount Diablo | Surveyed. 
meridian. 

John A. Brewster..| July 16, 1869..) Joshua Hendy .-.-.--.-.-.--. 220 00 194 74 | Township 18 south, noe 1 east; township 17 south, | Surveyed. 
range 1 west, Mount Diablo meridian. 

Gustave Cox.....-. Sept. 27, 1869..| Charles Haupt.-......... 370 00 391 01 | Township 9 north, range 13 west, Mount Diablo me- | Surveyed. 
ridian. 

John Prentice ...-.-. Sept. 28, 1869..| W. S. Manlove........-- 50 00 44 78 | Township 8 north, range 5 east, Mount Diablo me- | Surveyed. 
ridian. 

W. F. Boardman...| Oct. 25, 1869..| B. Benedicke & others. - - 100 00 75 14 | Township 2 south, ranges 3 and 4 west, Mount Diablo | Surveyed. 
meridian. 

Wels Ingalisvc: os Nov. 15, 1869..| John Cammit........... TOE OU Saison, oe Township 10 south, range 3 west; township 10 south, | Surveyed. 

range 4 west, Mount Diablo meridian. 

Wm. P. Reynolds..| Jan. 8, 1870..| F. P. F. Temple..-.-.-... 300 00 jlwae cece tee Township 1 north, range 12 west; township 1 south, | Surveyed. 

ranges 12 and 13 west, Mount Diablo meridian. 
Jan. 14, 1870..; Western Pacific Rail- By 12068: \oot idee orem For lands listed to the company. 
road Company. 
Feb. 3, 1870..| Western Pacific Rail- E, S657 021). eotamerese. For lands listed to the company. 
road Company. 

Step. B. Gilbert ....} Feb. 8, 1870..| A. A. W. Boynton. ..-... C00 |e) coer Township 6 south, range 5 west, Mount. Diablo me- | Surveyed. 
ridian. 

SEC WalkKeD - 2222:- Var ole siOQeclAs ©. bradtords..- oo. oo: GOROOs acces ese Township 12 south, range 18 east, Mount Diablo me- | Surveyed. 
ridian. 

Alfred Bannister...| May 28, 1870..| Julius Bandman........ 260s 002 tess eee Township 5 south, range 7 east, Mount Diablo me- | Surveyed. 
ridian. 

ode AMEN. =... June 8, 1870../| G. C. Fountain .......... BONO: jieraiaers 2 ote Township 18 north, range 4 west, Mount Diablo me- | Surveyed. 
ridian. 

G. H. Thompson. ...}| June 24, 1870..| Clinton Gurnee...-...-. TIOLOO: ee eomteeeeen 2 Township 7 south, range 10 east, Mount Diablo me- | Surveyed. 
ridian. 


Amount of | Amount of 
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SHERMAN DAY, 
Surveyor General for California. 


G.—Statement of special deposits for the survey of mining claims in California during the fiscal year 1869~70. 


Name of deputy. 


DentonsB. Brown —...=.-- 
Lohr A Wiagto (001 5 eee 


James G. Mather.....-.. 
James G. Mather....._.. 


James G. Mather......-. 
Jelow 5 BS ABER) Rigs ye ge ee 
Reve Walsone 2.0.2... .2 
eri VVELINOM scl ones) oe 


Date of con- 


tract. 


July 23, 1869 .. 
Aug. 10, 1869 .- 
Sept. 7, 1869 .. 
Sept. 7, 1869 -. 
Sept. 7, 1869 .. 
Nov. 1, 1869 .. 
iam, 1870) —- 
Mar. 1, 1870 -- 
Mar. 10, 1870 -- 
Mar. 10, 1870 -. 
May 6, 1870 -. 


Name of depositor. 


Venus Gold and Silver Mining Company. 
LR pol a P04 Fogle dap loi betta cae 
William Neeley Johbnson........-...-.--.- 
Vitbsain o Weabiercc ec steal eee ae 
TOU C TOR VV Get ae ee ee, era 


We COMOMEN, SO CECUAL Yo). wince 102 es cas 
PN CHV SOM na eee See eee 
AEB eTOStOle saa 2 ok ee ee ee 
EAD Eesti: oo eta oe cue eee ee 


Surveys. 


20 00 


Amount of deposit. 


Location of work. 


Salaries. | Adv’g. Total. 
$65 00 $25 00 $135 00 
20 00 25 00 65 00 

65. 00 20 00 130 00 

65 00 200 135 00 
65 00 25 00 135 00 

65 00 25 00 135 00 

60 00 40 00 150 00 

60 00 20 00 130 00 
Segoe eink 20 00 20 00 
Sea ee dee 20 00 20 00 
60 00 20 00 140 00 


Venus Gold and Siver Mining Company. 
Cerro Bonito mine. 

Stanton or Allison ranch. 
Sebastopol Mining Company. 
Galena Mining Company. 
Santa Maria mine. 

Empire Mining Company. 
Meadeon mine. 

McCann claim. 

Trio claim. 

Relief lode. 


‘SHERMAN DAY, 


Surveyor General for California. 
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H.— Account of appropriation for the salary of sur 
for the fiscal year ending 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 


veyor general of California and Arizona 
June 30, 1870. 


Dr. CR. 
1869. 1869. : 
Sept. 30 | To account of S. Day for first March 3 | By appropriation for salary of 
GQUALLED ec ck cheer erate pore es $750 00 surveyor general for Cali- 
Dee. 31 To account of S. Day for sec- fornia and Arizona. ......«- $3, 000 00 
Ond Quarter... 622- eee 2 750 00 a 
1870. 
March 31 | Toaccount of S. Day for third 
QUIAEDCD cease ee ee ae 750 00 
June 30 | To account of S. Day for 
TOUT QUALCe Ree ee eee 750 00 
3, 000 00 3, 000 00 


T1.—Account of office rent, stationery, pay of messenger, 


SHERMAN DAY, 
Surveyor General for California. 


and incidental expenses of the United 


States surveyor general’s office for California and Arizona for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1870. 

Dr. Cr. 
5 | 

1869. 1869. 

Sept. 30 | To amount paid in July, gge7 55 || June 30 | By balance from last year..| $2, 091 33 
August, and September, By appropriation by act of 4,000 00 
first quarter. March 3, 1869, for the fis- 

Dec. 31 | To amount paid in Octo- 1, 254 93 eal year ending June 30, 
ber, November, and De- | 1869. 

1870. cember, second quarter. 

March 31 | To amount paid in Janu- 1, 487 37 || 
ary, February, and 
March, third quarter. 

June 30 | To amount paid in April, 1,185 36 
May, and June, fourth 
quarter. 

To balance on hand car- 1,276 12 || 
ried to next fiscal year. 
6, 091 33 6, 091 33 
1870. 
June 30 | By balance brought for- 1, 276 12. 
ward. 


ee | __ en 


SHERMAN DAY, 
Surveyor General for California. 


I?.—Statement of account of 
in office of United States s 


30, 1870. 


DR 


Sept. 30, 1869 
Dee. 31, 1869 
Mar. 31, 1870 
June 30, 1870 


ee 


THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


To amount paid clerks and 
draughtsmen— 

For first quarter, ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1869. 

For second quarter, ending De- 
cember 31, 1869. 

For;third quarter, ending March 
31, 1870. 

For fourth quarter, ending June 
30, 1870. 


$1, 303 33 
1, 084 24 
1,999 44 
3, 374 98 


7, 161 99 


By appropriations as advised by 
etters from Commissioner 
General Land Office of date 
May 15, 1869. 

By appropriations as advised by 
letters from Commissioner 
General Land Office of date 
June 3, 1870. 


By appropriation of July 12, 
1870, for fiscal year 1870-71, 
as advised by letter of Com- 
missioner General Land Office 
of date August 3, 1870; in 
which the foregoing account 
is reported balanced on books 
of General Land Office and 
Treasury Department. 
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appropriations for compensation of clerks and draughtsmen 
urveyor general for California, for the fiscal year ending June 


Cr. 


$4, 500 00 


4,000 00 


8, 500 00 


11, 000 00 


SHERMAN DAY, 
Surveyor General for California. 


J.— Statement of special individual deposiis for compensation of clerks and draughtsmen in office of United States surveyor general for California for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, deposited with assistant treasurer of the United States at San Francisco, California, as per certificates on file in this office. 


Dr. CR. 
1870. 1869, 
June 30 | To deposit of E. O. F. Hastings, on township 4 north, range 12 Mar. 2| By deposits of W. B. Bowen, Pittsburg Mining Company— ) 
west, San Bernardino meridian, withdrawn, because no survey Deposit of... $65 00. See Exhibit G!, Annual Report, 1869. { 
was made under his application. ......--------------+------++--- $100 00 Statement .. 40 00. See Exhibit I, Annual Report, 1869. : #25 00 
Balance... 25 00 | 
April 2| F. San Jurgo, townships 18 and 19, south, range 6 east, Mount 
Dia bl 11611 Caan poe ee eee es ewe ee ree etre aera eee ope 200 00 
April 2| Dr. E. F. Bailey, township 17 south, range 6 east, Mount Diablo 
TOLL. LATi Se Saree ee Sie orci ose ore a rete wetter nee 100 00 
April 2 | Christy & Wise, township 25 south, range 9 west, Mount Diablo 
MOTIGAT oo ee are as oes ee ee ee ere tee 100 00 
April20 | D. B. Hurlburt, township 10 north, ranges 1 and 2 west, Mount 
‘Diablo meridians oe see eee oe eee eee ae 130 00 
May 19 | E. O. F. Hastings, township 4 north, range 12 west, San Bernardino 
TELO VAL LATY oe ie wes ace Som ai eae eects teeter 100 00 


(For these last five deposits, see Exhibit I, Annual Report, 1869.) 
July 7/| John §. Fitzgerald, township 9 south, range 4 east, Mount Diablo 
Meridia sos 2 Hesse ae ee Pe ed ee ee 100 00 
July 7| A. Leon Ceryantez, township 29 south, range 10 east, Mount Di- 
ablo meridian; townships 30 and 31 south, range 15 east, Mount 


Diablowwreridiam seeses sacs soe re at orien acerca ee 200 00 
July 10 | John J. Perkins, township 17 north, range 17 west, Mount Diablo 
THOT UGA TUS tei eee = eterna te Seem See eee 1S olen e ware eee ele attri eteere 70 00 


July 16 | Joshua Hendy, township 17 south, range 1 west, Mount Diablo 
meridian; township 18 south, range 1 east, Mount Diablo meri- 


adi ce a SO cee Se eae Mente a ealocties: 180 00 
July 23 | Venus Gold and Silver Mining Company, Venus WHITE Aveoete sess 65 00 
Aug. 10 | B. Flint, Cerro Bonito mine. -..-------------------p----2 02 ttre 20 00 
Sept. 7| Wm. Neely Johnson, Stanton, or Allison Raneh nines 3.23 s5<- 65 00 
Sept. 7 | Robert Watt, Galena mine ...-.--.--------------++-++--02-2-2-0-- 65 00 
Sept. 7 | Robert Watt, Sebastopol mine ....-----.--.---------------2e1-25-- 65 00 
Sept. 27 | Charles Haupt, township 9 north, range 13 west, Mount Diablo 

TH OTIGIDD ce: ache eles ree See SES ated Sorina eyar elo 70 00 
Oct. 25 | B. Benedict et al., island in San Francisco Bay-..-.--. -------------- 100 00 
Nov. 1 | A. H. Dorr, Santa Maria mine ...--..----.------------- dene the eva 65 00 
Noy. 15 | John Cammet, township 10 south, ranges 3 and 4 west, Mount Di- 

ablo: meridiall «<cceciau Ge seen ws Soe ets oe eee 150 00 

1870. 

Jan. 14 Charles McLaughlin, agent for the Western Pacific Railroad Com- 

pany, lists of reserved railroad lands. ..----------+--------+-++--- 668 38 
Jan. 17 | Empire Mining Company, Empire mine ...---------------~--;---- 60 00 
Feb. 3 | Charles McLaughlin, agent for the Western Pacific Railroad Com- 

pany, lists of reserved railroad lands. .....----------+-----:-227- 654 51 


Feb. 8 | A. A. W. Boynton, township 6 south, range 5 west, Mount Diablo 
MOLI ANG coe aces As eee re eee Se ee ee me ae = meee 60 00 


O87 


AO WANOISSINWOO AHL HO LXOdda 


OT TE 


June 30 


pe Creer ret ty, is en ee eg le 


Mar. 1 
Mar. 21 


May 6 
May 28 


June 8 


June 24 


Total previous to fiscal year 1869-70 .....2...-..----2--20-0e. 
Hotel -withtitisealwear les 70.2 5. -<..¥. 55.5) cea eee 


Grand total June 30, 1870. 


By letter from Commissioner of the General Land Office and 
accompanying statement, for the instruction of this office, dated 
August 3, 1870: “Settlemeut of debtor and creditor of above 
account has been made in the Treasury Department, leaving a 
balance this day, July 28, 1870, of $1,824 23 out of the total of 
$3,578 92 to the credit of that fund on the Ist of June last ;” 
which will be noted in accounts for fiscal year 1870-71. 


655 00 
2,982 89 


3, 637 89 


SHERMAN DAY, 
Surveuov General far California. 


‘AOLMAO GNVI IVYANAD AHL 
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K.—Statement of transcripts of field-notes of public surveys sent t 


Name of deputy. 


the fiscal year 1869-70. 


o the Denartment at Washington from the surveyor general’s office for California during 
p g 


Location of work. 


Dee OremMal. 2-365 -<esee os 
George Hansen 


MOHITE COU mena oer ae aera, 
Nicholas Gray 
TOMAS OWL Omen eis eee 
BR WEBEL AC ISIS Sorte ieromen care oe tie 


OMe ROCCO Maly aoe at oe eae 


DOUMs MANO ANS: sores ct ce 
EN BOW OOUY sien ees ets ae. 
PARE eA biel st eh aca cemier « 
Willian Magee s- ect. esl... 


OMMM UW allaGessaser -cioce ess oe 
S. W. Foreman 
IW hiam bveesers.-.-- 22... =... 
Charles wb Gal yee--2-2 2222) - 


EDEL GGs Wald os 2. cwewse 


Gustavus ©COx 7s lee a ee cs 
William P. Reynolds. -........ 


James. Breeman)...-. 2:2. 


OME rent COssee bos Gece 2 
Ree en Geri sae. or Se a 
Vel Wepre SebbCrs = ote ec css 
ee de MIOWOOUY = ens oes fas0 oor 


SM LUAU Ss dee ww dees oan 


When sent. 
July 13, 1869-. 
Aug. 7, 1869. . 
AoA el 869E. 
Sept. 11, 1869. - 
Oct. 6,1869=— 
Oct. 29,1869. - 
Oct. 29, 1869-.. 
Oct. 29, 1869. . 
IDG. SE SOD 
Dec. 3,1869.. 
Dec. 4, 1869-.- 
ire, Wy ket) = 
Jana O18 i02= 
Jan. 20, 1870-- 
Jan. 20; 18 70k: 
Jan. 20,1870-.. 
Jan. 20, 1870-- 
Jan. 20, 1870-.- 
Same 20l SiOz 
Jan. 20, 1870-. 
Sieh, 40) ike = 
Jan. 20, 1870-. 
Jan. 20, 1870-. 
Jan. 24,1870... 
Jan. 24,1870-. 
Jan. 24,1870... 
Jan. 31, 1870. - 
Jan. 31,1870.. 
Feb. 5; 1870_. 
Hebs 5, lev0e: 
HOD ao eo Ome 
Feb. 9, 1870-.- 
Mar. 4,1870-- 
Mar. 4,1870.. 
Mar. 4,1870.. 
Mare ole i0es 
Maret. Lene 
Mar. 9,1870.. 
Mar. 26, 1870-. 
Mar. 26, 1870-- 
Mar. 28, 1870. . 


Township 28 south, range 10 east.....---.------- | 


Township 2 south, ranges 13 and 14 west.---.--- 
Township 8 south, ranges 13 and 14 west ..-.-.-- 
Township 8 south, range 3 west ...----.--------- 
Township 18 north, range 1 west ....--..-----,-- 
Townships 16 and 17 north, range 15 west ...-.--- 
Township 29 south, ranges 12 and 13 east.-.-...-. 
Township 30 south, ranges 13 and 14 east...----. 
Township 29 south, ranges 20 and 21 east .-.-.-.--- 
Township 30 south, range 21 east 
Township 18 north, range 15 west ....--.-------- 
Township S8north, range 6 west ...--.------..- 
Townships 18 and 19 south, range 20 east......-- 
Township 25 north, range 3 west .--------#------ 
Townships 27 and 28 north, range 4 west .---...-. 
Township 29 north, ranges 3 and 4 west..----.--- 
Township 30 north, ranges 2and 3 west...--..--- 
Township 30 north, ranges 4 and 5 west.....-.--- 
Township 31 north, ranges 1 and 2 east -.---...-. 
Township 31 north, range 5 west ..--....-------- 
Township 32 north, range 1 east .....-.-----.---- 
Township 32 north, ranges 4 and 5 west.-.----.--- 
Township 33 north, range 4 west ..-------------- 
Township oS south, range 8 east. -...-..--.-.---.- 
Township 2 south, range 6 east..-.--.---------- 
Township 29 south, range 11 east.-.-...--.--..-- 
Township 17 north, range 17 west...------------- 
Township 9 south, range 4 east .......-.-------- 


Township 24 south, ranges 12 and 13 east..-...-.- 
Township 25 south, ranges 12 and 13 east.-.-..-. 
Township 26 south, ranges 12 and 13 east.....--. 
Township 9 north, range 13 west ...-....-....-- 
Township 1 north, range 12 west .....-...-..--. 
Township 1 south, ranges 12 and 13 west ..-...-. 
Township 24 north, range 4 east 
Township 8 north, range 5 east --.-.-.-..-- Soe oi 


Township 10 north, ranges 1 and 2 west ......... 
Township 17 south, range 6 east ..-.--...----.--- 
Township 7 north, ranged west --..-.---.----.- 
Township 8 north, range.7 west .....--.......-- 
Township 1 south, range 1 west.....-..........- 


Meridian. 


Remarks. 


Mount Digbloseeses ss. -eaece 
Sanebernarcinoes eee eee 
at ao 
IMounteOrab lope eee tee 


ee WMOs Sas Sea See 
Sa een arco pera es 
Sita ee do 
Moun iaiol Ones serene 
he i Reig Pe eR se anaes © 


Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Subdivision. 

Subdivision. 

Subdivision. 

Subdivision. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Subdivisions. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Subdivisions. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Exteriors, subdivisions, and meanders. 

Exteriors, subdivisions, and meanders. 

Subdivisions and resurvey of ranch boundary. 

Subdivisions. 

Exteriors, subdivisions, and resurvey of ranch 
boundary. 

Subdivisions. 

Subdivisions. 

Subdivisions. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Exteriors, subdivisions, and meanders. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Amendments in sections 1 and 12, exteriors, sub- 
divisions, and meanders. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Exteriors and subdivisions, part resurveyed. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Exteriors and subdivisions. 

Exteriors, subdivisions, and resurvey of ranch 
boundary. 


CSP 


HO WANOISSINWOO FHL dO LeYOdda 


CW, COApMAR i asec os 200: Mar. 31, 1870..; Township 13 north, ranges 13 and 14 west........). pads BG acs So zt peat Exteriors and subdivisions, 


Mar, 31, 1870..| Township 14 north, ranges 13 and 14 west......-.|...... Ole cane Sse eee Exteriors and subdivisions. 
(PLT ond cE 2 og Se April 4,1870..| Township 25 south, range 9 east ................-|...... SE See ara eee amen Exteriors and subdivisions. 
EG WW COLON. fees ee ce ou April 20, 1870..) Township 22 north, range 1 west ................|...... 1 a Ee eR Exteriors, subdivisions, and meanders, 
William Magee. ........-..-«. April 23, 1870..| Township 32 north, range 6 west .........-....-.|...... Oe ce sans ae Exteriors and subdivisions, 
April 23, 1870..| Township 33 north, range 5 west...........-....|...... Ge sat eet ee. eee Subdivisions. 
Alfred Bannister. .......2.... April 27, 1870..| Township 1 south, ranges 12, 13, and 14 east.....|...... Sp SP fle A SE Exteriors, subdivisions, and meanders. 
George W. Smith ............ May 10,1870..| Township 4 north, range 4 west ...........-....|...... RE IRIE lll aS yo Meanders in section 35. 
[Wie ta. Mae bORL.. cen een ec ae May -10, 1870..| Township 15 north, range 5 west ................|...... UO Aenean eee aes Exteriors and subdivisions. 
ds WOWOOGY <2f%. vo... ... May 17,1870..| Township 9 north, range 6 west ................|...... 6.553 tah ea eee Exteriors and subdivisions. 
May 19, 1870..| Townships 7 and 10 north, range 6 west .........|...... COE sacs cite bye: Exteriors and subdivisions. 
We DOsruMmaAR. in. 2. 2. : May 24, 1870..| Township 2 south, ranges 3 and 4 WWCS Uae tire ey nee ee (Gin 2 ee Sua tae 5 eke Exteriors, subdivisions, and meanders. 
UaMES ASCOOL Soe sts acco ck May 26, 1870..) Townships 18 and 19 south, range 2 west ........ San Bernardino ............. Exteriors, subdivisions, and meanders, and re: 
: tracing ranch boundary. 
One WelneG..4.- %-0..- 2. June 3,1870..| Township 8 south, TAM PC SCAB Ure sate eee = een Mount Diabploseersese sees Exteriors and subdivisions. 
John A. Brewster. ..........- June 7,1870..| Township 18 south, range 1 east..-..:...........|...... GOe eee ices ee Exteriors, subdivisions, and meanders, 
June 7,1870..) Townships 17 and 18 south, EIN CMU OS hae. ae | See AO See octcing bea meres Exteriors, subdivisions, and meanders. 
PECL ce nie nn wa wc June 9,1870..| Township 4 south, range 16 east.................|...... TUN Roesch irs estes Sogo iain es Subdivisions and exteriors. 
June 9,1870..| Township 5 south, ranges 15,16, and 17 east......|...... EE te aL estes be Subdivisions. 
June 9,1870..) Township 6 south, ranges 16, 17, and 18 east......|...... (10) 22 ee ee aca Subdivisions. 
June 9,1870..| Township 7 south, ranges 17 and 18 east........|...... Oo eee. ee eee Subdivisions. 
June 9, 1870__|- Township & south, range 18 east ..°....-.........|...... Oe eae ee Subdivisions. 
Alexander McKay........... June 21, 1870..| Townships 7, 8, and 9 north, range 12 east........|...... BO tie es SO oe Exteriors and subdivisions. 
George P. Ingalls ............ June 21, 1870..| Townships 6 and 7 north, range 12 east..........|...__. C0 = ete Be en a ee Exteriors and subdivisions. 
BL OR ORIT RS See Oct. 5, 1869..| Township 3 south, range 9 east...-.............. Gila and Salt River, Arizona.| Exteriors and subdivisions. 
Oct. 5, 1869..| Township 4 south, ranges 9 and 10 east..........|...... CD ct tag er an Exteriors and subdivisions. 
Oct. 5, 1869..| Township 5 south, ranges 8 and 9 east...........|...... US CMS aie rae tenn: BS, Exteriors and subdivisions. 


SHERMAN DAY, 
Surveyor General for California. 


‘HOITAO GONVI TVYENGTD AHL 
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REPORT OF THE 


COMMISSIONER OF 


L.—Statement of descriptive notes, decrees of court, §¢., of private land claims to accompany 
plats for patent, compiled for transmission to the Department at Washington, during the fiscal 
year 1869~70. 


| | a 
| | ‘ a 
ala 
When sent. Nature of works. | Name of claim. To whom confirmed. | ¢ 5 
| Ep 5, 
i 
| 6] 
July 22,1869 | Plat, decrees, and opinion --..--- Rio de Santa Clara....| Valentia Cota eéal....;1)| 1 
July 8, 1869 | Plat, decrees, and descriptive | Ojo de Agua de Fi-| Heirs of Apolinario|1j 1 
notes. |  gueroa. Miranda. 
July 12,1869 | Plat, decrees, and opinion -....- San i Vilouelito meee see Miguel Abila 2.222.222 ed 
Sept. 3,1869 | Plat and certificate of adver- | Buena Vista...-.....- | Jesus Machado ....--- ce ie 
tisement. 
Oct. 19,1869 | Plat, decrees, and opinion ..-...| La Carbonera.-...-..- | William Boclem esses ga at 
Oct. 28,1869 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, | Pleyto..-......-:..... W.S. Johnson and P.}1/ 1 
and opinion. | K. Woodside. 
Nov. 4,1869 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, | Tract of land in Mon- | Henry Cocks....--.-.-- Lapel 
and opinion. terey County. 
Nov. 20,1869 | Plat, decrees, opinion, and field€- | San José, and addition | Henry Dalton, I. Pal- | 1! 1 
notes. | to San José. | omares, and R.Vejar. 
Nov. 20,1869 | Plat, decrees, opinion, and field- | Azusa .-.-.....--..--- | Henry Dalton:. 222222 oe 
| notes. | 
Nov. 25, 1869 | Plat, decrees, opinion, and field- | Pueblo of San Fran- | City of San Francisco.; 1| 1 
notes. | Cisco. | 
Nov. 27, 1869 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, | San Lorenzo .......-... Rafael Sanchez..-...-. uli fee 
and opinion. | 
Nov. 30, 1869 | Certificate of advertisement....| Los Gatos, or Santa | Fermino E. de Perez...) 1 | 1 
Rita. | 
Dec. 4,1869 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, | Potrero de San Luis | Maria Concepcion Bo-|1| 1 
aid opinion. | — Obispo. | ronda. 
Dec, 11, 1869 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, | Corral de Tierra ......| Tiburcio Vasquez... --. Ey ek 
and opinion. | | 
Dec. 15,1869 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, | Corral de Tierra ...... iH, D, MeCobbeeeeeeree Bia 5 
and opinion. | 
Dec. 24,1869 | Tracing of plat, and papers... -. | Pueblo of San Diego ..| President and trustees | 1 | 1 
| | _ city of San Diego. 
Dec. 29,1869 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, | San Francisco.-.....-...| Jacoba Feles etal....- aL al ed: 
and opinion. 
Jan. 3,1870 | Certificate of advertisement....; Pueblo of San Diego..;| Presidentand trustees | 1} 1 
| city of San Diego. 
Jan. 8,1870 | Field-notes, certificate, confir- | San Luis Gonzaga..... | Juan Perez Pacheco...| 1 | 1 
mation, andreadvertisement. | | 
Jan. 8, 1870 | Corrected plat and opinion ...-. Santa isabella se eee J. a Ortega and Edw. | 1| 1 
toke. 
Jan. 21,1870 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, | Los Felis ........-..-- Dona Maria Jgnacio|1| 1 
and opinion. | Budugo. 
Jan. 31,1870 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, | La Purisima Concep- | Juana Briones ........ Rely el 
and opinion. | _ Clon. 
Feb. 4,1870 | Certificate of advertisement...) Otay ...-2....--..2.-2: Magdalena Estudillo..; 1 | 1 
Feb. 16,1870 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, | Jesus Maria .......... | louis 2 Bustoneeeeees deat 
and opinion. 
Feb. 26,1870 | Certificate of readvertisement, | Corte Madera del Pre- | Heirs of Juan Reid ...|1/ 1 
and opinion. sidio. 
Mar. 8,1870 | Opinion and testimony on re- | Bolsa de San Felipe | Cruz Cervantesand F. | 1) 1 
hearing. and San Joaquin. P. Pacheco. 
April 11, 1870 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, | San Dieguito.......-... Juliana Lopez Osuna..| 1} 1 
and opinion. ; 
April 11, 1870 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, | Los Encenitos.......-. Andres [barrayece-ese eal 
and opinion. 
April 19, 1870 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, | Santa Gertrudes ..--.. James P. McFarland |1/] 1 
and opinion. | and J. G. Downey. 
April 23, 1870 | Certificate of readvertisement..| Jamacho.............. Apolinario Lorenzana.| 1); 1 
April 23, 1870 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, | Los Tularcitos........ José Hisueraseeeeeees is a 
and opinion. | 
April 28, 1870 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, | San Pedro .......-...- Francisco Sanchez....; 1} 1 
and opinion. | : 
May 14,1870 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, Pueblo of Santa Bar- | Mayor and common |1| 1 
and opinion. | bara, council, Santa Bar- 
| bara. 
May 24,1870 | Plat. decrees, descriptive notes, | San Barnabé........-. Henry Cocksi235-ee== aes: 
and opinion. | 
May 24,1870 | Plat, decrees, field-notes, and | Lompoc............-.. | J. and J. A. Carillo.2. 3) ayo 
opinion. | 
May 24,1870 | Plat, decrees, field-notes, and | Mision Vieja dela Pu- | J. and J. A.Carillo....|1| 1 
opinion. | visima. 
May 24,1870 | Plat, decrees, field-notes, and  CaiadadeSalsipuedes.| John Keyes........-.. aL ah 
opinion. 
June 6, 1870 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, | Las Positas......-..... José Noriega etal..... ip lFoal 
and opinion. / 
June 6,1870 | Plat, decrees, field-notes, and , Misionla Purisima....| José Ramon Malo..... Ls), 


opinion, 


THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 
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L.—Statement of descriptive notes, decrees of court, §;c.—Continued. 


| = 
When sent. Nature of works. Name of claim. | To whom confirmed. | §/€ 
Bb} 
Oo 
| 6|A 
June 16,1870 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, Santa Afia............ | Crisognio Ayala ...... 1 
and opinion. | 
June 18,1870 | Plat, decrees, field-notes, and | San Bernardo......... Mariano Soberanes..../ 1 | 1 
opinion. | 
June 23, 1870 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, | Ojai...... ............ | Fernando Tico........ i) Al 
and opinion. | 
June 24,1870 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, | Tepusquet............ | Antonio Maria Cota...|1] 1 
and opinion. | 
June 30,1870 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, | Huerta de Romualdo | John Wilson.......... 1 gl 
and opinion. 6 el Chorro. 
June 30, 1870 | Plat, decrees, descriptive notes, | Tract of land in Mis- Juana Pable Jesus de }1] 1 
and opinion. ion San Gabriel. ' Courtney. 


SHERMAN DAY, 
United States Surveyor General for California. 


M.—Statement of plats made in the office of the United States surveyor general for Cali- 


fornia and Arizona during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 


a 
S & 
ig S gel ae 
Description. a § & 8 
5 & a a) es 
—? a Bo: hota s 
2 © a ay ° 
o>) A A 7) H 
ey SC Ge a 8 ed cae Et ee 16 
BRM MEVISIONN INOS). 2 fo os. 22 ded ee ak chek ene onde bevsa cs Boer LOO Lh TIG: | ees 437 
MMII Re er. ee os Sak Ua Se wai Soe Seda cen ds 15 Su ea as LLG 171 
PMG CLANS ooo ei one nent en ene cence ene dees 8 12 Bia liacatoeee 28 
SR as hn 5 he bl oe nee oe eee ool. 2 | i eae en Sep Si es 4 
2 ease EE ae ee lS 165 | 190 | 184] 117 656 


SHERMAN DAY, 
Surveyor General for California. 


N'.—List of lands surveyed in California from June 30, 1869, to June 30, 1870. 


ee ee -_—— RN , 
@ A. EB: C. Db; E. F, 

3 g a . + ro 2 

z & a E : ars 2 

ic Description. Meridian. a 5 > vg aS as Remarks. Total. 

F ee 3 g g ie ie Se 

é A a Sea Ba Be | OBS 

= oa aq an : Ped os ‘ 

SH a) a4 ton q ft | 4 

iS else CS fo + & = oe - 

2 2 8 i 3 2 ae A 

Ai Ay o = & bp a =) 

: Acres, Acres Acres. | Acres Acres. Acres Acres Acres. 

1 | Township 1 north, range 11 east..| Mount Diablo. ...... ed) OUs ED) |e © -yaats sell othe oallle-s sac & 2 <I) aie = 2 wv Sraierate fe te Cnn aS a mg ya eee 23, 050. 12 

2{| Township 2 north, range 10 east..|-----. COE eee G2 ILOD 4M haseretarate oar ege | (sioet Siete. 6 elieraie, 2c sesslh's sam Sra brats eheee oye eee Sere a Renee er 23, 057. 42 

3| Township 5 north,range 7 east..|.----. We 7 os ee 022, 807. 39 DOE, OD: leioie ents fes cocte's oS Lena oe d-00 51] aS ae Emo TL nae a ea 23, 161. 94 

4 Township 5 north, range 5 east..|--.--.. Ce eet ee 6, 061. 20 AON O OS ee rte rarer aleve eay tase | crerereiats eye lera 1G, 142.74 “|e.wtatoe oat banter epee eee 23, 443, 94 

5 | Township 5 north,range 6 east..|.-..-. Ot eeee eee op OC et Om a OO Ll ee overcyta |x ete hy ovore lie. oeore sere ok 1 ears icc llrsta ee arte See mane 23, 124. 00 

6 | Township 6 north, range 11 east..|.-.-... UG tahoe irren dein eee Dd, LUG 284 | 5's ceereye abate eter rsyaes. 20s esei ia deed Sand. || a che avekevaraiats eras) eure eave eee oi ies | eye ee | ae 23, 116. 84 

7 | Township 6 north, range 12 east..|...-... dO Sierra BS L490. 83) he os sersyeene at | eee rere eu are||ta= ears ahs. ocaroicrare spaces aise a ee co cre Jarre |e rr 23, 149. 83 

8 | Townsk*p * north, range 11 east..|...... CC ee ere rae RSL 14, BE lon. ccm Acetate tiara io hae oi Ee Mia vbw SEE cove ate a eStats Sperone err ieee ee eer 23, 114. 87 

9 | Townsaip . north, range 12 east..|...... OOP ics ete chow Pelee Ls loads ote en aorat aul Hnaea aes Ge stews malva de te ox agen besa ele ess See eee eee 22, 822, 01 
10 | Township 8 north, range 5 east..|.-.-.-- rio Neen eee a16, 223. 00 5 et a | ey ae || ek TW ya |eseierae A+ KE 6, 802. 98 23, 025. 98 
11 | Township 8 north, range 11 east..|...... ieowesees faces 2 a aOOn CU Ne aed. Shou Cantar na hrcle ve cis heeet opatene he eS Sirs See eetionie, en | =, Siole Sake ole ee ee Re 22, 932. 83 
12 | Township 8 north, range 12 east. -.|.-..-. GU Rea eee ee 2 OO Oslo Eeyere ata Se se [ee Spare coe lPecaevetig de care fave vate ere | ee eT ate [ie fea || RRM i me et 22, 865. 12 
13 | Township 9 north, range 11 east..|....-- (Osea ae Se eS, A AIF Mrcccn shapisre uses y | ahaa ean eeveilie teceae hh ca) Satie ore ten. re ex Sa ee te bean || aa eae ces py Rear 23, 446. 45 
14 | Township 9 north, range 12 east. .).-..-. Orne ote: FeO MO DEAN Inertia See mirage illo: Slaten a 5 Se Bees fels | ee appre Sf tat al hw Sowa ap Vien oF NRF ae ee ee 23, 099. 50 . 
15 | Township 10 north, range 11 east..|.-..-- Masa one athe 2a" Selick Vasa Vie aR data Natt: o Ren tall "ain iat, 2” olf ax Bik Sra ah ema cae Fee a ne 22, 277. 22 
16 | Township 10 north, range 12 east..|...... Ke eer eee earns 2S) el eases Se ee fate et en ergy ee ee en eros oe eet dese aR An 21, 929. 63 
17 | Township 13 north, range 3 east..|....-- Oras SE ee 14, 044, 22 pL ap | SA i St acl mee Re olen Mla ert rere At ryriver 6, 069, 60 22, 932. 53 
18 | Township 19 north, range 3 east..|...-.- OS Aces Sea a13, 609. 77 DE AOT OOO We ae come eens | ame ee ee ee ie aw AE ARE Sr ies ys 23, 040. 08 
19 | Township 24 north, range 4 east..|.....- COO y a Sak eee Renesas TNGeday WRG SI || a tol /oa Sa C400 “OOS rs tees Sis S | seece aos | epee hee a ee nee 22, 941. 74 
20 | Township 31 north, range 1 east..|....-. GO. Skeatin Aaa OSD, ALE AG abeis aia Seine ca See Pan ha S| Meee ain we ae oa See Ae se all ae areca na 23, 114. 56 
21 | Township 31 north, range 2 east..).-.--- dOs22 See eed SIMPL ed lA ecse eae ee ecm a | remem ts ean ek Oars Onn CoA NO aod Uefa aac tote ae by ene ee 23, 022. 42 
22 | Township 32 north, range 1 east..|...... GS: aaa ead = DA Years 1 ee ee ee ee ae eee Meee eee eee ere om A ee 23, 147. 54 
23 | Township 37 north, range 4 east..|...-.. (ORR Pha tee QL OAC ele eae ete 3 les Oil! Pemee eee 10) DOF ge wile Seets, ae D+E 10, 674. 60 23, 000. 16 
24 | Township 33 north, range 4 east..|...... RG ee ester Pam oe ONO BS oO eee Sea tae OSPR ONE wae ee D. Be sere D+E 10, 953. 48 22, 971. 98 
25 | Township 38 north, range 7 east..|.....- Gt ae ee sos 7 eae chal lea te: Aes eee ee Saree bene of Ee ee 2 1 Se a Vip UM UG eerste eed et ae eae eet SF coe oe 22, 920. 34 
26 | Township 38 north, range 8 east..|....-. OG sa trilele: ol Pe ake: eae i rege ee ecw a nate lee ae Ls Spee ie O84, 52 i Tecmo cee eerie 22, 916. 55 
27 | Township 39 north, range 7 east..|....-. Ose senior et! G2iel Ol <4 seen eke. ase coors ale See Sees eee Tf20 00 Ng oeecer het cee See ee ee er ee 22, 881. 84 
28 | Township 39 north, range 8 east..|...... GOST east se OBS PAO dare Renee acu Sees te Ae ates ie wield 251.98. 6G: icc cite ae eee eee ee ae ee 22, 885. 75 
29 | Township 40 north, range 6 east..|...... Gh ee ees POPUL S ee yaa eed ee La, oe cc Whee nee ae nee nae Ts A569 cook gs Oa ae er oe een 22, 858. 13 
30 | Township 7 north, range 6 west.|...-.- (i Gehan ee ee a13, 323. 88 FN ec eee ie Bee SD) Oa ee | ee Met AD) 10, 900. 60 24, 223. 88 
31 | Township 9 north, range 13 west.|...... OG Oe hase @18, 483. 71 ODE OO dic 'c nn Fac bweei oe sla ae ores webct ey Bucets Senta elall caee ga gee 22, 078. 09 
32 ! Township 10 north, range 1 west.|...... esta meine d MeO Maa He MEO OE BT Nsinte an. crn Mia's ween arad PER enarer Ao of enaters oa 10 bi ercia tee ek ee |e ca ne goceut (23,070,750 
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Township 10 north, range 2 west.|----.- do 
Township 10 north, 
Township 13 north, 
Township 13 north, 
Township 14 north, range 13 west. 


Township 14 north, range 14 west 
Township 15 north, range 5 west 
Township 17 north, range 1 west. 
Township 17 north, range 17 west 


Township 20 north, 


Township 21 north, range 15 west- 


Township 22 north, range 


Township 25 north, range 3 west 
Township 27 north, range 4 west. 


Township 28 north, range 4 west. 
Township 29 north, range 3 west. 


Township 29 north, range 4 west 


Township 30 north, range 4 west. 


Township 30 north, range 5 west 
Township 30 north, range 3 west 


Township 30 north, range 2 west. 


Township 31 north, range 5 west. 


Township 32 north, range 4 west. 
Township 32 north, range 5 west. 


Township 32 north, range 6 west- 
Township 33 north, range 5 west. 


Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 


4 south, 


6 south, 


9 south, 
Township 17 south, o 
Township 18 south, range 20 east - 
Township 18 south, range 1 east - 


1 south, range 12 east . 


1 south, range 13 east . 
1 south, range 14 east - 
1 south, range 6 east - 
2 south, range 6 east . 
3 south, range 7 east - 
4 south, range 7 east. 
4south, range 8 east - 
range 16 east - 


5 south, range 15 east - 
5 south, range 17 cast - 


5 south, range 16 east . 
6 south, range 16 east 

6 south, range 18 east - 
range 17 east . 
7 south, range 17 east - 
7 south, range 18 east. 
8 south, range 18 east - 
8 south, range 3 east - 
range 4 east - 
range 6 east - 


Township 19 south, range 20 east . 


| Township 24 south, range 12 east . 
a Townships returned per previous reports, 


range 6 west. 
range 13 west. 
range 14 west. 


range 17 west. 


1 west. 


12, 966. 84 
8, 469. 00 


7, 062 43 


bbb 


18. 84 


11, 703. 86 
7, 670. 20 


ase ceeee 


A+ river 7, 383.19 
A + river 407. 71 


A + river 12; 580. 00 


ea) 5, 234. 46 
AAR 14, 933. 37 
A+E 3,151. 74 
AUD 20, 259. 04 
AD 17, 810. 00 
peaBa c 17, 644. 38 


the areas of which are changed by subsequent surveys or amendments. 


22, 452. 
24, 065. 
23, 072. 
23, 051. 
23, 096. 
23, 050. 
24, 290. 
22, 992, 
22, 307. 
15, 758. 
23, 053. 
22) 896. 
22 486. 
23, 047. 
22) 997. 
23, 040. 
23, 027. 
23 038. 
23, 030. 
22, 887.! 
22, 980. 
23, 064. 
23,313. 
23° 067. 
23, 057. 
23, 070. 
23, 569. 
23, 780. 
23. 541. 
22, 689. 
23, 062. 
23, 112. 
23, 142. 
23, 160. 
23 128. 
23. 315, 
23, 525. 
23, 671. 
23,173. 
23. 105. 
23. 430. 
23. 385. 
23° O81. 
23, 350. 
22, 956. 
23, 385. 
23, 040. 
23, 040. 
20, 437. 
23, 179. 
23, 048. 


30 
30 
95 
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N!.— List of lands surveyed in California from June 30, 1869, to June 30, 1870—Continued. 


| No. of township surveyed. 


| 


Township 19 north, range 3 east..|...-.-. do 


22, 711. 16 


A. 13% C. 1D; 
g me Be rs 
S ‘Ss eo = 
| E¢ P e an 
Description. Meridian. mE 5 > 3 
= & 7) A cS A 
a ci) . PA Sec] 
& Soe pb % og 
© B q | q oe 
ral ool 2 & =) 
: Z Bistie [8 
Ay 6) A 4 b 
Acres. Acres Acres. | Acres. Acres 
Township 24 south, range 13 east..| Mount Diablo..-..--. D3 O505 02 w ote sae awe | ormiata teeter Seale 
Township 25 south, range 9 east..|------ OND Serene: eee Geese Asya Oi eeccbe soecon||aaoue bat aceaaee 7. 684. 60 
Township 25 south, range 12 east. .|--.=-- Does ar res aoa 22, 965. 41 Eis ES Ae enacts As emcmae evina sn oueeiateies 
‘Township 25 south, range 13 east. .|------ openers: Shs DIAOGrA® Wea gia ol pea wire erences. | anaes mase een 
Township 26 south, ran ge13 east.:|- 22-5. dos ivenene tensa 2 22, 602. 00 SU ROOnteeiorstene carer we sts oes 
Township 26 south, range 12 east..|-----. dorzeas ness 15, 090. 40 PAIS Oba tngascd othe 2a) soe ces vaeato 
Township 28 south, range 18 east..|.----- Coan reson: G@18°354, 03. |i <0 serene aed | eae ene | ome cess 4, 400. 00 
Township 28 south, range 19 east..|------ Cotter oratars 1, R40, BS eee ne ste ee ao eos mal ae ceeay 15, 117. 52 
Township 29 south, range 10 east. -.|------ dO ssohesheess3 293. 92 Ac meal the Seareose lasers eee || eae aoe crs 
Township 30 south, range 15 east..|.----- OOeeret tons eters LOD e Ge Ubie cus seta eee Seow alee eaneee 12, 350. 00 
Township 30 south, fanste.12 €astuc\ore<e: Coenen neat a9, 904. 79 Ay 9) Ua daemaun le aaenees TD. 
Township 1 south, range 1 west.|.----. CGeietSs tee for 14, 437. 31 85060200 4a oar teller ees 870. 00 
Township 2 south, range 3 west.|.--.-- On sane se oa 166. 35 aN icy al iraerarchby art |" O.aav areata hctre onenct accor 
Township 2 south, range 4 west.|------ MO einen ae 52. 63 Bog — Nl eens smote tinea | Sate eayeee 
Township 5 south, range 1 west.|-.----- Ueber aaa: 8, 007. 0 yO eee er 
Township 10 south, range 3 west.|------ ace ae ge ee ae ae 3, 312. 89 Bee Ne & cao alt sone sdaeaiesee 
Township 1 north, range 12 west | San Bernardino ..... 298. 74 nil oopenec th seer teva fee a sreven Sys D. 
Township 1 south, range 12 west.|..---- GOinsae ene akon: 18, 319. 36 Ae PIS 00 | nc areisies non seme eeacae merges 
Township 1 south, range 13 west.|.----- Gowirt elit 543 1, 136. 81 Bess ol napnesee- thas ine a seek Gamer mveelrerare 
Township 9 south, range 7 west.|------ Aare re: Tet HE: 2 10732 49440500 ibe xcwnsedl regattas 3 | aocianae rece 
Township 10 south, range 3 west.|------ QGc erase Piss 5 14, 334. 48 BeOT4i00' leemenake essa desleetorc ose ced 
Township 18 south, range 2 west.|...-... DOs as pien ae ees 10, 443. 06 Bogue dremsesios| some gene sivas qmantos 
Township 19 south, range 2 west.|..---- (CLOpeiqeras tance DOC D OO ls ae witice oot lene aeealtenan ecole vecenemaee 
UTC or bere taken as ieee loc otcaee re ewe ee awa 1, 698, 731. 04 | 142,178. 21 |2, 563. OP een Baht sieve 79, 970. 82 
SS =| vs Se | 
Township 1 north, range 11 east..| Mount Diablo....... BE. TCAs ION Shes a.2ne epics been asa tare 14, 240. 05 
Township 2 north, range 10 east..|...-..- Gees one ee G20. SIs SLM Grd scss bees (22 ee Segermmeses 2, 732. 84 
Township 5 north, range 7 east..)...:-- Rep IN oes ene as DS Ey AY Sl ee te emer th Peer crear ae 
Township 8 north, range 5 east..|...--.- WOn seston ee sie a16, 141.73 Ava ile h2.cbmarcen| Meine & sla see ne = 


oe 


River, swamp, and 
overflowed land. 


302. 00 


o 


Unsurveyed public 
land 


Remarks. 


Total. 


A+D 13, 104. 73 
Omitted in prev. rep’t. 
A+ E+ F 22, 873. 65 
Ae 22, 987. 37 
15, 033. 00 
18, 440. 00 
23, 038. 74 


A + par : 
and ocean. Ue oa 


2, 373, 506. 02 


weawreace 


23, 024. 25 
23, 060. 15 
23, 161. 94 
23, 025. 98 
23, 040. 08 
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Township 31 north, range 1 east--|.----- 1S Sener GAZ G68 LB ices cue oe sie e Sln ee, 2 10° 410. 80: (ons eee ee ee ee ee ea arn eee ee 23, 073, 98 
Township 37 north, range 4 east.-|-.----- ape See caesar G12 B85. O60}. aos oo 55 - Hele a awe wen ore eae eis 1; Po” 2s ciretes D+H 10, 674. 60 23, 000. 16 
Township 38 north, range 4 east. -|.----- Maser Gece Gil, O38; HON oe. ocieecieaes = oo: Selene a tee D. | SS BEE 5 2 D+E 11, 033. 48 22, 971. 98 
Township 38 north, range 7 east..|------ Ce ors ee: ORD, GOD BA Noo am eine cinta [nie = cee 218) siminl aie e's |e are oars onal nl raim a eyg wim =n rome» ey orc 22, 920. 34 
Township 38 north, range 8 east-..|.----- a ee G22, 916, BS... c= cae mealiaeee gee] sa <6 = |S 5 se eke em alc air ocle emi srsfvir pis lec] ec ie ee te ee 22, 916. 55 
Township 39 north, range 7 east. -|-.-.--- ee anaes O22 BOL, 7T4. |. Me « wie so fa leliaw es sol am awe aie hee 5a mets nie wees ake ih wim ols mining lige ele le ee 22, 881. 74 
Township 39 north, range 8 east..|..---- OO acacneteoeccdc 22 BEF VO We ain ie seni clei mens | emg fe ee oi eee ee | me ice a 22, 885.75 
Township 40 north, range 6 east. -|------ 110) ce ncaete vine anne 2D CB SGU Y=: ons cw neccin fe mvnndir = Hse. avin coleiel sav bie Sir, inca eel Sareea etme al ne mcrae oil a,» te mi 22, 858, 13 
Township 7 north, range 6 west.|-.----- Ooi cot oa a12, 059. 42 BS a Sh aes ese oer 5 8 en en Rane Mi ee on tee A4-D 10, 865. 35 Q2, 924. 77 
Township 9 north, range 13 west.|------ (iia ae Saar a8, 569. 81 S$} Gn ats) |soonca.Salaseeceae 9 O12. SO ae cet oe le nan eis Oak enee a ee ee 22, 076. 99 
Township 10 north, range 6 west.|.----- (GS ome ec ai1, 292. 58 ING Yat ilsamSsaes | Seeuse as Dee ee eo eee eee A+D 13, 450 00 24, 742. 58 
Township 17 north, range 17 west |.----- Gli\ SABE aeons CAAT Oy) laauscmoncuenit Gace ad (Sree an HIBS es cee ee lann|eraeeoollecbeo Soetuy Rea cee eee 22, 137. 42 
Township 20 north, range 17 west.|------ Oe cent earn GS; 615.410 Voces a wo 2 Secs se Gl Se eo ETS 900! OO eee ciate a a foe cae ea irs cee ce ee 15, 575. 10 
Township 21 north, range 15 west.|--.--- COA ese ees. oe GLO OO Ngee ee - a a Neo ee ares ee ee mae ener ae seine G, 080500 cca. ioe cee ener 23, 053. 80 
Township 27 north, range 4 west.|------ One noe ME OOOEOD ae sate e se saree lo =P a cel ine <= oie 15; O41; DONS ae tee 2 eee oe Powe nee: wate | Seem 23, 041. 20 
Township 29 north, range 3 west.|.----- OBE eee nn a1, 692. 00 i, COB || anges oe|Asoss a: VBE Asekeerm abe ulee ame D-+river 9,354. 24 23, 040. 00 
Township 29 north, range 4 west |.----- Oe een Tees ee meebo occas Cn ooeaea| yoo eeene ZEN tha Gene A SoailecoseemelSoase cade aa anos ceeaie 23, 032. 94 
Yownship 30 north, range 4 west |.----- (OSes ae a2, 947. 80 JN PSR GS Stone oe als cote oe E. 1s A+ E+ F 20, 092. 20 23, 040. 60 
Township 30 north, range 3 west.|.-.---- QOcc eee eee a15, 780. 63 ING Nees ce cic domooet Dy oe chao cee A+D+E 7,106. 39 22, 887. 52 
Township 32 north, range 4 west.|------ SOE esr itietes ae ONG, 207 Se de wrereinse eee cme) = i> <= ail leeomiclnsege QTC, Ac Vsce a. 5 = ct Pee sal ea ae ee ee ac a 23, 313. 72 
Township 32 north, range 5 west.!.----- (assem ooucer (SW Ue lpocecccnaece|lsacsocac| >= ore iD} fs be = | Gera eee D+ EH 18, 668. 40 23, 040. 00 
Township 32 north, range 6 west.|--.--- Oe ee ee Oh ADO WsesiGegccncsdls senses: Sa6e aos ) Deer UUs hates Seer ee re MeN Race sete. We Sees ood 23, 040. 00 
Township 1 south, range 6 east-..|.----- does eee a3, 923. 60 IN3 ~ ltpepearclesous 3 suliseipcso boca se Bie ope Sacer A+ EK 19,116.40 ; 23, 040. 00 
Township 3 south, range 7 east.-|.-.--- ODS -asiemtestacrnen ene O20 0 SOA ae oe ae asics wclen =m 0c ae miele = eae maa 3, WG 96015 ee ne sl oe anes eee 23, 112. 09 
Township 4 south, range 7 east..|..---. Osea ess eee (eT LB hind |e ee chee meal eiabes wach aroriete = yea BOOST ars eats ale eieeette terete Ger en ae ake 23, 142. 24 
Township 4 south, range 8 east..|..-.--- Clie cemEsee GED MAGS O15 | ssmo cee || Pemooses |Seotsoc sso osdacacns D ALS. SOgle eerie ste ee ewe eee oe ee 23, 160. 60 
Township 5 south, range 15 east..|------ Gli arr aeisemensocie TDS (Nees eal ee eenorsacn Sapecass| poses o. D. eS mee eee a D+E 8, 089. 74 23, 177.12 
Township 6 south, range 16 east..|-----.-. QOS. a. ee ee DAU SEES) eeasociaaseda|oo 700 caefeuo sages: ae Oe eee ne Sates oa Serene ees FORE AREAS aA Se hese 23, 100. 02 
Township 25 south, range 9 east..|.----- CG he oe re GOAT OD OO Mie an ge nena ol pee £3) OU OU Veeice opera See aire celts Seok =n 2 Rear eee 23, 040. 00 
Township 28 south, range 18 east-.|------ OO ae har PP te ees bol 2 Cal nt ee Pen ene Irae Piri iG ay ee ee Be Se eel ey a | MOE ye ed wae 22,718. 40 
Township 28 south, range 19 east..|.-..--- Oe ss aoe ees Pi EC VRC Sek | aetna aa otro Rene Ree Nee 7S Sse 5 ee ee CRORES Pre en Soar ccs aeeicd 23, 040. 00 
Township 30 south, range 12 east..|-----. UDE eos sat nee @10, 031. 26 TN MSO AM SESS 6 ac: JOS 5 or aR ieee a eg eres A+ D 12, 978. 26 23, 009. 52 
Poimrnca im previous FeOports:...-.)2-< 5°. os+2=5 + aese+- o-- 517, 411. % Aoi cone 1 a een ae sng dee 157, 853. 48 9, 059. 21 |6, 030. 0 148, 313.81 | 844, 306. 37 
eacer eae Drone ht, COW 62.0 2oi fn - ae onc ade sere seen le 1, 698, 731. 04 | 142,178. 21 |2, 563. 92)...-..-. 19, 970;82 1-90; 207. 23 oe 359, 854. 80 |2, 373, 506. 02 
Pig mC Wy PrOvioUs TCPOLtS 0)... ne ees cee ew ess woes 517, 411. 73 Layal stove an 1 Se be ay tenty ed [SPI =e ee 157, 853. 48 9, 059. 21 |6, 080. 00 148, 313.81 | 844, 306. 37 
1, 181, 319. 31 | 136, 590. 07 |2, 563. 92).---.--. 77, 882.66 | 81, 148. 02 |6, 080. 00 211, 540. 99 /|1, 529, 199. 65 


@ Townships returned per previous reports, the areas of which are changed by subsequent surveys or amendments. 
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N1.—List of lands surveyed in California, §-c.—Continued. 


RECAPITULATION. ; 

Acres public land Surveyed '-.-2).. Wo 4 yee: eee ee ooh se cee 1, 181, 319. 31 
Acres ‘as per column As io 30025 Oe os ah ee 136, 590. 07 
Acres.as per column Bi § i ue Fo. i Nic Se ee me ca iy ee oe 2, 563. 92 
Acres-as per column JE. 32202 or Be Sen ee oe Ee 81, 148. 02 
Acres as per column) ““Renarks? oo. iso0 ein os. oe Sree 211, 540. 99 
1, 613; 162,01 

Deduct sum of differences in columns D and F.........--------------- 83, 962. 66 
Ageregate acres: 225 Seb ote eee fas ke ee ee 1, 529, 199. 65 


SHERMAN DAY, 
Surveyor General for California. 


N?.— List of lands surveyed in Arizona from June 30, 1869, to June 30, 1870. 


—~ 
oe 

oe 5 Description. Public land. 
3H 
aa 

Acres. 

1 | Township 3 south, range 9 east, Gila and Salt River meridian.............----------- 23, 033. 29 

2 | Township 4 south, range .9 east, Gila and Salt River meridian..............----....-- 23, 054. 64 

3 | Lownship 4 south, range 10 east, Gila and Salt River meridian...........--.-.-------- 23, 046. 64 

4 | Township 5 south, range 9 east, Gila and Salt River meridian-.......-.....-------.---- 23, 075. 56 

5 | Township 5 south, range 8 east, Gila and Salt River meridian. -..........---...-----.- 23, 041. 76 

Total; eet. io a ee Ue ee Be ee 115, 251. 89 


SHERMAN DAY, 
Surveyor General for California. 


O.— Estimate for the surveying service in the district of California for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1872. 


For surveying extensions of meridians, standard parallels, township exteriors, 


and. subdivision{lines {..i:) cc’. eee. -- cee oe ee $70, 000 
For rent of office, stationery, fuel, lights, wages of messenger, instruments, 
and other incidental ‘expensés\.i2. 0-062. 2. eee eee ee ee 6, 000 
For compensation 0f surveyor generale 2... ....--..5 2225 es 3, 000 
For compensation of clerks and draughtsmen in the office of the surveyor 
meneral 2.0. Loe jacks cue papas Pe Rees o\c «5 Seen eee ee 12, 000 
91, 000 


SHERMAN DAY, 
Surveyor General for California. 


P.—Statement of deposits for survey, 5c., of private land claims during the fiscal year 1869-70. 


Name of ranch. By whom deposited. seen eae Balance. 
OR VORDACA Gixm ans > op dts lee aoa ee eee J. Hartman een $1,000 00 | $410 00 $590 00 
Caglamay Ome 22 )....' 4.4200 ie cee ee barron mC oreessees 800 00 656 00 144 00 
Laguna deda Merced, ... 22-523 6s senor D. Mahoney ........ 200 00 153 70 46 30 
a Sierra, (Sepulveda) \......-2.22.: se eee eee Alfred Robinson ..-. 612 00 585 50 26 50 
Cafiadade San Vicente... ... 2.2226 eee C. H. Chamberlain. - 592 00 522 79 62 91 
Husrtade momaldo . ... -)..:: 2c oper R. Pachocos. 6 3+ 125 00 111 53 13 47 
Otay No. S)oredanal........5..5¢ ate eee J. Estudile: «: & ae 350 00 123 50 226 50 
pan Micnelito cA bila) 4... . och eon eee eee W..J, Gravésit..- <0 300 00 256 80 43 20 
Agua Caliente, or Valle de San José..........-. A; Hayward sk. 620 00 |..--. =. <: a ee 


SHERMAN DAY, 
Surveyor General for California, 


THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. A491 


No. 17 Q.—feport of the surveyor general for Nevada. 


UNITED STATES SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Virginia, Nevada, August 10, 1870. 


Srr: In compliance with your instructions, I have the honor to submit the follow- 
ing report, in duplicate, of the operations of this office during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1870, with accompanying statements relative to the surveying department : 

A.—Statement of contracts entered into by the United States surveyor general for 
Nevada, with the number of miles surveyed during the fiscal year 1869-’70. 

B.—List of mineral claims surveyed in the State of Nevada during the fiscal year 
- 1869-70. 

C.—List of lands surveyed in the State of Nevada during the fiscal year 1869-70. 

D.—Statement of plats made in the office of the United States surveyor general of 
Nevada for the fiscal year 1869-70. 

E.—Statement of mineral surveys recopied. 

F’.—List of special deposits with the sub-treasury of the United States for mineral 
claims in Nevada during 1869-’70. 

G.—Statement of account of appropriation for surveys of public lands in Nevada 
during the fiscal year 1869~70. 

H.—Statement of account of appropriation for compensation of the United States 
surveyor general and the employés in his office during the fiscal year 1869-70. 

I.—Statement of account of appropriation for rent of office, fuel, books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, including pay of messenger, during the fiscal year 
1869-70. 

K.—Statement for the surveying service in the district of Nevada for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1872. 

Since my last annual report the mining industry of the State has been subjected to 
many of the fluctuations which appear to be inseparable from that pursuit. While 
several mining districts have fallen, only temporarily itis hoped, into disuse, work has 
been revived in others which had been almost abandoned. In one of the latter, at least, 
(the district of Silver Bend in Nye County,) the production of silver will be con- 
siderable hereafter. Among the important.discoveries may be mentioned the districts 
of Eureka and Secret Cation in Lander County, Ely in Lincoln County, and Cope and 
Mineral Hillin Elk County. The developments of silver-bearing ore in these different 
districts have been pronounced to be superior. In the district of Eureka several effi- 
cient smelting works have been erected, and the product of rich lead is steadily in- 
creasing. Similar reduction works are in successful operation at White Pine, in the 
county of thatname. At present this lead is shipped to San Francisco, New Jersey, and 
England, for refining. From the district of Battle Mountain in Humboldt County, 
near the line of the Central Pacific Railroad, the shipment of copper oreto England 
for reduction has been increased largely during the year. 

The production of the numerous mines on the great Comstock lode will scarcely be 
as large as that of last year. In many of the works the ore in the opened ground has 
been exhausted, and most of the mines are engaged in the “dead work” of sinking 
and drifting for fresh bodies of ore. It is confidently believed that these explorations 
will keep up the product of bullion. 

The Sutro tunnel, which is designed to cut the various mines on the Comstock lode 
at the depth of nearly 2,000 feet, has been driven in about 1,600 feet, and the project 
is prosecuted with vigor. ; 

During last year a beneficent process for the treatment of silver ores, and probably 
gold ores, was introduced into this State by the inventor, Charles A. Stetefeldt. Itis a 
furnace, simple and unexpensive in construction, for treating ores which require a 
chloridizing roasting. The finely-pulverized ore, mixed with a percentage of salt, 
falls 20 feet through a smooth-sided vertical shaft; each fine particle of ore and salt 
comes directly in contact with the products of combustion ; and the fall of the ore and 
its desulphurizing and chloridizing occupy two seconds of time! Chloridizing by this 
furnace exceeds 90 per cent., and has been brought up to 96 per cent. By the old 
method of roasting in the Freiberg or reverberatory furnace, it was extraordinary to 
obtain the result of 90 per cent.; and the usual charge of 1,000 pounds of ore required 
to be manipulated from six to eight hours. In the Stetefeldt furnace one and a quar- 
ter tons of ore are roasted in one hour. The efficiency and economy of this new pro- 
cess appear wonderful. It utilizes all the salt, by which a saving of 40 per cent. of 
that article is effected ; consumes only 50 per cent. of the fuel required in the rever- 
beratory ; reduces the loss of fine dust; and gives finer bullion. In the item of roasting 
the ore alone, this furnace has achieved a direct saving of $12 per ton; and this econ- 
omy will bring to the mill large lots of alow grade in silver which were hitherto worth- 
less. Four of these furnaces have already been erected in this State; several others 
are in the course of construction; while others are being negotiated for. In the 
judgment of experienced metallurgists, the Stetefeldt furnace is destined to effect a 
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revolution in the business of reducing the noble ores, and to add immensely to their 
production. 

Next to mining the most important and extensive interest in this State is the rais- 
ing of stock, such as cattle, sheep, and horses. Notwithstanding the aridity of the 
climate and the sterile appearance of the sage-bush covered soil, large droves, flocks. 
and bands of these animals thrive, and literally roll in fatness. In the valleys every 
sage-bush shelters tufts of grass, and the hills and mountains abound in nutritious pas- 
turage. For its area, Nevada is not surpassed by any contiguous State or Territory for 
its capacity in the production of meat. Its native domestic animals are healthy and 
vigorous, and disease is unknown among them. It is estimated that during the pres- 
ent year 50,000 head of cattle and 100,000 sheep, besides large bands of horses, have 
been driven into this State for pasturage from California, where drought has been prey- 
alent. 

In every county in the State where the soil has been cultivated crops of hay, grain, 
and vegetables will be generous this year. Experiments in Washoe County, in the 
western part of the State, have shown that alfalfa grass will thrive finely without irri- 
gation after the first year’s growth. Orchards, containing the apple, plum, pear, the 
hardier berries, and, in genial localities, the peach, are now seen in the older and set- 
tled portions of the State, and the experience of our farmers shows that these fruits 
may be cultivated to advantage after acclimation. 

In the hope that this brief report will meet your approbation, I am, very respectfully, 


your obedient servant, 
E. 8S. DAVIS, 


Surveyor General. 


Hon. JOSEPH S. WILSON, 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 


A.—Statement of contracts entered into by the United States surveyor general for Nevada, with the number of miles surveyed during the fiscal year 1869~70. 


Contract. 
a Name of deputy. 

No. Date. 
mia) Ct. 22, de0e | C. UC. Tracy....... 
25..| April24,1869 | E. B. Monroe. ... 
26..| May 13, 1869 | R. A. Chase..... 
27..| July 14, 1869 | Hatch & Eaton.. 


Work embraced in contract and returned to 
this office. 


Contract 
amount 


Miles surveyed. 


Standard. 


Township. 


Section. 


Returned 
amount. 


Exterior or township lines of townships 32 
and 33 north, range 56 east; townships 32, 
33, 34, and 35 north, range 57 east; town- 
ships 33, 34, and 35 north, range 58 east; 


townships 34 and 35 north, range 59 east; 
and subdivision lines of townships 32 and 
33 north, range 56 east; townships 32, 33, 
34, and 35 north, range 57 east ; townships 
33, 34, and 35 north, range 58 east; town- 
ships 34 and 35 north, range 59 east ; town- 
ships 32, 33, 34, and 35 north, range 55 east; 
township 33 north, ranges 52, 53, and 54 
east; township 36 north, ranges 57, 58, 59, 
and 60 east; township 37 north, ranges 59, 
60, aud 61 east ; township 38 north, ranges 
60, 61, and 62 east. 

Ruby Valley guide meridian, from 4th stand- 

| ard, between ranges 55 and 56 east, 3d stand- 

ard 30 miles, 2d standard 39 miles; and ex- 
terior lines of township between 3d and 4th 
standard, from ranges 56 to 61; townships 

16, 17, 18, 19, and 20 north, ranges 56, 57, 

58, 59, and 60 east. 

| Subdivision lines of townships 12, 13, 14, 
and 15 north, range 24 east; townships 12, 
14, and 15 north, range 26 east; also exte- 
rior and subdivision lines of township 12 
north, range 27 east. 

Sixth standard north, townships 30 and 31 
north, ranges 35 and 36 east, through ranges 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, and 45 
east; also exterior and subdivision lines of 
townships 29, 30, 31, and 32 north, ranges 
35, 36, 37, 38, and 39 east ; township 33 north, 
range 38 east ; township 30 north, range 45 
east; township 31 north, ranges 41, 43, 44, 
and 45 east; township 32 north, ranges 43 
and 44 east. 


#8, 000 


5, 000 


9, 500 


M. ch. tk. 


120 00 00 


66 00 09 


M., ch. tk. 
139 03 40 


201 76 70 


M. ch. tk. 
628 10 57 


244 52 38 


606 72 81 


$7,949 81 


5, 036 63 


2, 446 55 


9, 482 60 


| 


Date of trans- 
mittal. 


Remarks. 


Feb. 17, 1869 
July 9,1869 
Aug. 5, 1869 


| Sept. 16, 1869 


Noy. 17, 1869 


Oct. 1, 1869 


| Sept. 1, 1869 


Oct. 6, 1869 


| Nov. 3, 1869 


Am’'t closed; part 
in last report. 


Am’t closed; part 
in last report. 


Am ’t closed; part 
in last report. 


Amount closed, 


COSRE 
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A.—Statement of contracts entered into by the United States surveyor general for Nevada, §c.—Continued. 


Contract. 


No. | 


Date. 


Name of deputy. 


W ork embraced in contract and returned to 
this office. 


30_.| 


Sih 


32. - 


33. - 


-- July 25, 1869 


-| Aug. 14, 1869 


Sept. 25, 1869 | 


Oct. 1, 1869 


Novy. 18, 1869 


Nov. 24, 1869 


GC. CS Sracy 2. 


eA OM ascee ene 


Hatch & Eaton... 


EK. B. Monroe.... 


Hatch & Eaton. . 


O. A. Palmer... 


Contract 
amount 


Miles surveyed. 


Exterior township lines of townships 36 and 
37 north, ranges 58 and 59 east; 
vision lines of township 32 north, range 
57 east; townships 35 and 36 north, range 
58 east; townships 36 and 37 north, range 
59 east: townships 36 and 37 north, range 
60 east. 

Subdivision lines of township 15 north, 
range 26 east; also exterior and subdivi- 
sion lines of township 12 north, range 27 
east; also exterior and subdivisional lines 
necessary to cover the Sweetwater dis- 
trict. 

Fifth standard north, corner to township 26 
north, ranges 46 and 47 east, through ranges 
47 and 48 east; also the exterior and subdi- 
vision lines of townships 32, 
north, ranges 47and 48 east; townships 26, 
27, and 28 north, ranges 46, 47, and 48 east; 
townships 21, 22, 23% 2d, and 25 north, ranges 
46 and 47 east. 

Ruby Valley guide meridian, from the 2d 
standard north to the 6th standard line 
south, 204 miles; 
from the Ruby Valley meridian to corner 
of ranges 70 and 71 east, 90 miles; the 2d 
standard south from the Ruby 
ridian to the corner of ranges 62 aud 63 
east, 42 miles. 

Exterior and subdivision lines of townships 
25, 26, and 27 north, ranges 57 and 58 east ; 
townships 28, 29, and 30 north, ranges 58 
and 59 east; ‘townships 31 and 32 north, 
ranges 59 and 60 east; township 33 north, 
ranges 60 and 61 east ; township 34 north, 
range 60 east. 

.| Fifth standard line north from sections 32 
and 33, township 26 north, range 55 east; 
thence west, between townships 25 and 26 
north, to the corner of township 26 north, 
ranges 51 and 52 east; also the 6th stand. 


the 1st standard south | 


Standard. | Township. 
IM. ch. tk, | MM. ch. lk. 
1, S00. lek pao ee 35 78 59 
also subdi- 
tg eo een 49 60 64 
7,000 | 120000} 154 33 66 
33, and 34 
5,040 | 310 00 00 
Valley me- 
7, 000 90° 39.00% 121 47°71 
2, 492 25 40 00 63 05 75 


Returned | Date of trans- 
amount. mittal. Remarks. 
Section. | 
M. ch. Ik. | 
361 0409 4,042 30 | Nov. 9, 1869 | Amount closed. 
| 
| 
| 
138 70 57 1,985 92 | July 10,1869 | Field-notes not yet 
| returned. 
396 01 90 | 5,993 29 | Nov. 29,1869 | Amount closed. 
Dec. 9, 1869 
4,650 00 | Jan. 4, 1870 | Amount closed. 
488 75 39 6,655 88 | Feb. 15,1870 | Amount closed. 
Mar. 31, 1870 
135 09 57 2,490 57 | Feb. 18,1870 | Amount closed. 


V6P 
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34. . 


Dec. 12, 1869 


| 
| 


E. B. Monroe ...| E 


ard north from corner of township 31 north, 
ranges 51 and 52 east, and run east, be- 
tween townships 30 and 31 north, to corner 
of township 31 north, ranges 52 and 53 east; 
also the exterior and subdivision lines of 
townships 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, and 31 north, 
range 52 east, and township 31 north, range 
51 east. 

xterior lines of townships 3 and 4 south, 
range 59 east; townships 4, 5, and 6 south, 
range 60 east; townships 5, 6, and 8 south, 
range 61 east; also the subdivision lines 
of townships 7 and 8 south, range 61 east. 


‘Rotaliee cee ee eee eee eee 


2, 600 


55, 332 


003 79 00 


137 79 40 


1,173 43 40 


95 09 25 


3,094 66 53 


2, 607 07 


53, 340 62 


April 21,1870; Amount closed. 
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B.—List ef mineral claims surveyed in the State of Nevada during the fiscal year 1869 and 1870. 


/ 


- 
= Location of claim. a 
5 eee 
N € ie av i g val. 
“ Name of company No. of ane Se Date of approval 

: ining 1 ahi CS 
= m ineral distri Ge. County. Township. << 
7, district. : 
EP GROU. CANON eo eine sine eats Bes Sheree oe ele f Gold Hill .....| Storey Township 16 north, range 21 east | 20.00 | August 9, 1869 .... 
DO eIUCAO Sere eOe Srae ee ee SoS SiS So eee ee tf Gold Hill .....| Storey Township 16 north, range 21 east.| 6.89 | August 12, 1869 -.. 
Pen Cel Dtle® sana eee cee eas se eee © 3 Gold Mountain| Nye.....-. Dnstitveyedeee. ieee 5.05 | August 16, 1869 ... 
Bou Cromldvee CULry osha. Ses <5 Staseea de eka a Virginia ....- Storey ....| Township 17 north, range 21 east.| 24.00 | October 10, 1869 -.. 
Goal Psavannane(LOSULV CY) 22-22. <-en a eee 4 Reese River ..| Lander. . 3) UmSurveyed sees tere snes eee 1.90 | October 13, 1869 ... 
OS Ls Gre te sence ee ies ae a 3 Tyein River. <.) IN yes<~ 2. Wusiirveyed stirs. see eee e eee - 4.60 | October 13, 1869 ... 
GOsieW Morn Ow ni ppsetaceles occa 2s Let ine 4 Reese River ..| Lander....| Unsurveyed ....--...-..-224..:. 4.02 | October 23, 1869 - 
38 | Montgomery, (resurvey).-.--.----- Sooke 5 Hiumbeldt 2 .<.| Him bold’. | Unsurveyed ". 2.2.2... 22. eee 9.64 | November ‘22, 1869. 
Cie pian abua Oieereme mera sases/)aciaiel- oss ses 2 Meso IMVer =.) loaner. eo) UNSUPVOy OW 2 ooo hess Dyce wees 3. 82 | December 3, 1869. 
Gash lr, (CONBOL)ea2 te Sem mecee sees eT ee 2 7 Gold Hill .....| Storey ....| Township 17 north, range 2least.| 9.C0 | December 18, 1869 ‘ 
Gor Now. Ork and Austines) sors sae eee 7 Reese: River <2) Lander.-.) Unstirveyed ..:.2..22-2..0002. 8 x 4.60 | December 23, 1869 . 
Deep INOWeL Or And A MSUils sce - 2. aes eke 4 neese iver... Lander: ...| Unstrveyed 222500. 5-. 2.5.5.0. 5.10 | December 23, 1869 . 
BUMNOW.. Or ald Austin ..2242 25.0 et he 4 NEGSO aN LVel ee aan erent .|  WNSULVEYCd . 22.25. 22..e0 ese. 252 5.51 | December 30, 1869 . | 
ne) New York and Austin .......2..- kaos 4 ROCREMILVOR ta] amacterral UMSUrVveyed fx). Sec bs. Uae: 4.60 | December 30, 1869 . 
OOpMBeS Ur co DOOMED ae et sons nee aos ofan aeee i Vitoinig soos Storey ..-.| Township 17north, range 2least.| 5.89 | January 1, 1870 ... 
Gage) Wilally SHALOM sols Sawtooth ees 7 Gold Hill .....| Storey ....| Township 17north, range 2least.| 1.00 | January 15, 1870... 
Pome Nl anabealon eat sok hese ree oo 5 Res 4 INeCsSOANLVOr 2.) Landeres. 1 Unsarveyed ol eee enest a eee, 0.92 | January 4, 1870.... 
BOs OOM DIN AIO; eefows Oe ois aS tsa w ies Poke 3 Philadelphia ..| Nye......- DD SUEVOY OGcon se aoe eae meres 12,92 | January 5, 1870... 
Af) mame OLINED LINE ik OLD ee ee ciate Sate aie aI sree Sovak 3 Philadelphia...) Nye.....-. inisunveviedl Sencaseeeeerer es 13.78 | January 6, 1870. .-. 
fo, ©. Fairehid and T. Wren’s ..~....- 2 Reese River ..| Lander Wins vey Gd wai isc s ee eereres 0.82 | February 2, 1870 .. 
fe eOni Ce Hairchild and Ay Wrens 225.22 <= 4 INCESOpLUIVe Ler BUA (Ole ae U MS Uny OyCd meee sae a= acne eee 4.60 | February 2, 1870 -. 
ROniO wa G@e airchildsands.).. Wren si25 soya: 4 INCESCARIVERs | pluamdere: =n | Wms veyed tena. ete a tae ee 6.43 | February 2, 1870 .. 
76 | O. L. C. Fairchild and T. Wren’s ...-..... 4 oes River a5) Lander 2) Unsurveyed..... v.74 sc-2 Mees. 8,27 | February 2, 1870 .. 
dia ee sre) OLN Sage eaeelo eee es cee si 4 ROese WIVOL wa} Landers.:.| Unsurveyed 2.262 22cckeic eee 2.80 | February 8, 1870 .. 
Ree SOND S Sotcce ei races es utes sae ek'e 4 heese- iver ea) Landers. | Unsurveyed  .- Ais icine: 1.40 | February 9, 1870 .. 
Ou ela) te) OLN Stanaacs 2 arses Steen (atte me ets 4 TNECSOuCLVeL es PLANO a=: | SU MSULV Eyed manera eaee aoe Seine 2.80 | February 9, 1870 .. 
SORE ADE Oh ae een votes seas Pa cee see 4 IVECSORECVCres elu ald OF =m a|e WN Sti V Cly/e Cea ee ener eee ere 2.80 | February 11, 1870.. 
SinieNew Vork and Austin. = -22s22. «ce. oe 4 INCCSCERIVEL I Pander =.| UMSULVEVEd se asco2 eee ener 0.03 | February 18, 1870.. 
82 | Reese River Consolidated .............-.- 4 Reese River naweanders..| Unsurveyed: 2a. eS a 13.20 | February 18, 1870. . 
PM Ot VAG se oe dntenig ocak ate ems 4 Reese River .2/ Landetce.s; Unsarveyed: 29. 2.0.422-..4 ees 3.25 | March 23, 1870 .... 
Soe rCOr ge CC eNdOn ys So. ow oie ES BU 3 Ewin River on NVescssee. Unsutveyed aug anne 9.20 | March 25, 1870 .... 
40 Timoke, (RESULVEY) = See ebe essai see Sees 4 IRC TMM AIe a | JbeNaGkee, ae) RN RKeeCl | At Oona on See oka aus 0.44 | March 25, 1870 .... 
40 Philadelphia BES EEO es isa re ania SR OE. 8 Esmeralda. ...| Esmeralda. (ROWE VC Y OG su Moacuc halt nies 2.06 | April 20, OW ts 
Atala Philadel phiameseese satis see Seca 3 oes el 8 Esmeralda ....| Esmeralda.} Unsurveyed .............-...--- 2.06 | April 20, WO cz oe 
Bea esO ASLAN G aot ot eect oe. ES 7 Gold Balle een Storey ie!...| URSUrVEyeU acco ees es oeeeaees 20. 31 | May 3, 1870252. 
84 | John H. Craycroft’s Si or ee tree 4 Heese iver os) uander......\ Unsurveyed): u.n..2 2228-85-22. 0.04 | May 3, 1S sees 
Baerireoree ELC Derry Gs seuss ote aes eS. 4 Reese River ..| Lander....| Unsurveyed ..........--.-.-.+<. S43 May 20,018 Olea 
Gar DoniAr PaxtOIN Bice voac0l. . wa ds opp oees 4 mecse- River ct) Lander... Unsurveyed s.3.22.00) )52 282355 2.380 | May 1 1 SU0-s Bom se 
a HORDE SA DTOPR oo oa, 5 cos o0 Swe da DEE Tes 4 White Pine...) White Pine| Unsurveyed ........-:..---.---. 5.51 | May 26 1870e ies 
Say seromian Pr@hard'sii2254 6.227 ies aes 4 Reese River ..| Lander. ...| Unsurveyed ..........2.....2... 1.30 | June 29, 1870s 


Date of transmit- 
tal. 


August 23, 1869 -... 
September 11, 1869. 
August 20, 1869 -.. 
November 8, 1869 . 
November 3, 1869 . 
November 3, 1869 . 
November 3, 1869 - 
November 22, 1869. 
December 23, 1869. 
January 29, 1870 -. 
December 23, 1869- 
December 23, 1869. 
December 23, 1869. 
January 14, 1870 -. 
January 29, 1870 -- 
January 15, 1870 -- 
January 14, 1870 .- 
January 14, 1870 -- 
January 14, 1870 -. 
February 15, 1870 . 
February 15, 1870 - 
February 15, 1870 . 
February 15, 1870 . 
February 15, 1870 - 
February 15, 1870 . 
February 15, 1870 - 
February 15, 1870 . 
February 21, 1870 . 
February 21, 1870 . 
pPAtpril om ci 0 eee 
April 5, Lei Oe ees 
March 30, 1670 . 

May 5, 1370 @ ae 
May 5, Si Olean 
May 18, WD Soo aen 
May 5, 18705) aus 
May 10, 1810 Seaeee 
May 19, LSTO Senos 
June 12, LST Oza 
June 29, Weve see 


Character of 
lode. 


Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 


Silver. 


Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 


Silver. 


Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 
Silver. 


967 


LaOdada 


HAO YAHNOISSINKOO WHL HO 


OT GE 


ge EE. Be 3 ee ER ee ey TI I es Sea Ml fee S So Sel OB TEAL, 3 UO 8 Eich SH eee, FINA ce Aer cee resect em CO IL 2 GC NEL) Den oa ieee oe a 


eee see e meme ee eee eee eee sc sercsece 


Manhattan, (resurvey) 


| 


| 264. 32 


| 


June 12, 1870 
June 25, 1870 


June 25, 1870 
June 22, 1870 
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C.—List of lands surveyed in the State of Nevada during the fiscal year 1869-70. 


Unsurveyed. 
Township] Range. | Public land. Total. bene) Remarks. 
Barren. | Swamp. ; 
Acres. Acres Acres Acres. Acres 

33 north..| 52 east -- 19, 185. 05 BOO OW) ss ssaaou. OB 082 100m caer eee 
34 north. .| 55 east - - D3 OSA Om eee eee ee ree = DAHA SM (GN |/s ostonaics | 
32 north..| 56 east -- OBE (Niipae) oo s-oass5a-|)se25c055aee BY OKs G4 lao serace Sc - 
33 north. .| 56 east - - 23 08250 il seer eee eee eerie = - <1 PE Nee Ol lescoons sae | 
34 north. .| 56 east .- GdGod8.\, A eoOnaee eee 5.< 99.968, G07... 6-22-2555 Maggie Creek, 
33 north..| 58 east - - Ai Gowoe S S20 00 Reeeee =. - -- O35 000.00 uae eee eet S North Humboldt 
34 north..| 57 east -- 20, 863. 46 BOs neo Neikiac== = -- 23, 116. 74 |... eso Valley. 
34 north. .| 58 east -- DBI eK ie eae Sag) 55o55l|-ootou maar Pars lsiomil Ile bacoos ac 
34 north. .| 59 east - - 9, 036. 65 ) 4S) | Sa epaces ae 22,994.01 | 4, 512. 31 
35 north. -.| 57 east -- 16, 905. 64  Ontch GD ss seqesess DB V MO arty rce ode Sec 
33 north. .| 57 east - - ORM(IBUIE ie Nees ceo sa5 Soleo aee eee OB OST 4 ooo oe 
12 north..| 24 east -. 17, 176. 64 By teeY Es GU) as Gogeea ce PRE UDG Emacs sceue 
12 north. -.| 26 east -- O35 OR2 od Nae Seamer. ef ae - == 2 <i Dah ery Oka bosdocece 
13 north. .| 24 east -- 10, 631. 81 DESEO, UE eS Ae fe Dp Heiigreds aaoo os ac Walker River Val- 
14 north. .| 24east -- 2, 399. 50 DONO eLOM eee rare OBER is saae coo ley. 
14 north..| 26east -. 17, 208. 68 Pai OO) aie erates ata DPIM WE (Nel Hecoaeae 6c 
15 north. .| 24 east .. 4, 807. 56 HBT OOO. O4 aloe ee cree oye OB 103. G0 sees 
29 north..| 35 east .. 14, 230. 71 SrO9Gs 00" Rene caer DUO aI | Go sec cc } 
30 north..| 35 east - - QOS OSS Oem eer ete ine et semi o 22, 918. 05 | BPR PAS Ao 
30 north.-.| 45 east - - 8, 088. 95 TAR SI Os AG Nie cetaeas ee 29962043 Ae react | 
30 north..| 39 east -- 18, 528. 38 SOL tO Ani ener cs etter 22/920) 2 alee eee ae 
29 north. .| 38 east -- 8, 799. 26 145240 S00 eerste PEt USE AG oosasscoas 
29 north. .| 39 east -. Gey T5682 20M eee eee De Was) 124 inscoacsoc: 
31 north ..| 35 6ast .- 17, 298. 09 Doo 4 Ok eetererers ster OB oles mie ae recereekenre H 
31 north..| 36 east -. 1, 756. 94 PAPO sh OM AS as Sisk 23,0305 LO recreate 
31 north..| 38 east - - 11, 192. 61 eC tetele be wooo 23, 0083499 ee acme 
31 north. .| 39 east - - 9, 747. 69 APS VOSS 200 Ne seeeciecseesy 23: (030740 aie te See 
31 north..| 45 east -- v8 334. 04 AQ O0 Alb cates nee | 23 AOA ee reece 
32 north..| 35 east . - 6, 820. 11 O24 OO emer ace | TOM hos oo 28555 
souorth nl Soedabed Uentiesso2 57h li a1G. 40 ele. Yass 93 008-07. ae Hoe alley 
32 north..| 37 east -- Ge 54160) oad, 661) 45 i102. .G. 2: 3 003.05 | eee y- 
32 north..| 38 east -- SOO eae et Ee een game) ak eam 96 009 MSrlce ce ae 
32 north..| 43 east - - 1, 440. 00 1 OV ON Om eter eva eel OpRUBU Me) Innes 5G5 Se 2 
32 north..| 44 east - - i, 643. 60 sis), GNU US) See aoe OPP ORE heh legeacaass 6 
33 north. -| 38 east -- 15, 575. 05 eo LOU DINE | 3 aes eee OPO RIs UE IS Som Sai oc 
32 north..| 57 east - - 9, 962. 70 BR ees 20) | 95 ose OR PU MM MO Sac oaee 2: 
35 north..| 58 east - - OBR) lon des5 6550-6 sapdeamse 23, 012. 33 542, 23 
36 north. -| 58 east - - 8) ee heeled 255 ouooo -|\saeeeoeae 23, 024. 34 4, 69 
36 north. .| 59 east -- Dah) MOSH Us ene tonecis. -|aoqee ae aee OBR AD. We sane sckse 
36 north..| 60 east - - 11, 362. 15 PLO GRSGRIEA 6. eee e- | OBE Ubi hwal |e Sa sa55d5- | 
37 north..| 59 east - - De UP OOO) esess sen - oc |lpeecececs= | DBE (WOW NGS) Veto cocieate c 
37 north..| 60 east - - 21, 609. 41 ge 10) 00) ee D3 497A eee. eee ) 
21 north..| 46 east -- 18,246.31 | 4, S00N00M): -. 2-26 92. Odagl. soso ?) 
22 north..| 47 east -- 17, 706. 93 ey eee 29. 986.105 12 eee Grass Valley. 
21 north. .| 47 east - - 5, 579. 04 A ARO MAR one oc) 2 re 23 000;4ON\coseecee er ( 
26 north..| 48 east -- 10, 573. 96 UP SK), OU) | eee ahs. =< ORY UBBEUO lesa scodon< ree 
27 north. .| 43 east -- 11 500.00: 1° Jy Sasreuela. ~~ << 93. (023.60. \n.0. 0h aee Cortez district. 
28 north. .| 48 east - - 19, 603. 39 SO OUMOO Mpa or cee ae 225903530) nee aer 
32 north. .| 47 east -- 4, 475. 20 LGWOTOmCUM eae - cee Dey WPS UNG oo ee sic 
33 north. .| 47 east -- 17, 880. 20 4 OBA) IE Saeed 2303.4 Oui eee eee errs a 
33 north..| 48east.-| 21,700.26 | 1, 280.00 |.......... 22; 980.26 |..-.------ ee siti 2 
34 north..| 47 east -- 960. 00 PPO (0) |e reesooac< 23 040800 tea eee : 
34 north..| 48 east - - Le SOS. 32 Be SO, UO) eee aA 22/956) 045) s=- eee i 
98 north..| 52 east - - 17, 365. 86 ‘595 OLD Ls, 1020 pe ee oe Pe elem PS Areca Ae is 
29 north. .| 52 east - - 12, 692. 38 9,598.50 | 640. 00 22, 950888l ose eee | ; 
30 north..| 52 east -- 10, 231.26 | 12,003.00 | 680. 00 90: 014,96 "|_.. -sbace Pine Valley. 
31 north. | 52 east - - D, 920. 72 Uf, Es GO) | see oe PAYAL SNS) eR aA Sec, { 
31 north. .| 51 east -- 4600.76: hr Lear ea d=. 2 oe 29 O40HO0s yee J 
25 north. .| 57 east - - 14, 858. 22 7, 330. 08 784. 78 DO OTs OS Mees cree ) 
25 north..| 58 east - - 20, 160. 38 2, 560. 00 205. 89 PAUP Tel emans osc 
26 north. .| 57 east - - 2, 412. 84 15, 678. 56 | 4, 946. 03 OBE BN Ci) (lesen eaeices | 
26 north. .| 58 east - - 1, 480. 84 15, 360. 00 | 6, 100. 28 AY AIG alles oS 
27 north..| 57 east -- SOOO || OP) Gnlh oh | eeaes. Son 29 O61 WGx| sac 
27 north. .| 58 east - - 2,078. 11 12, 160. 00 | 8, 723. 65 OPE OSC abecc. 202 
28 north..| 58 east -- 9, 824, 97 5, 601. 76 | 7, 586. 93 207065000) leeeet emis 
29 north. .| 58 east -- 4, 600. 82 10, 371. 20 | 8, 040. 30 SBE PMO wm hobo aoe = | : 
99 north..| 59 east -- 175.76 | 10,738, 00 \12, 027. 36 0 04] 99! see Embracing Ruby 
30 north..| 58 east -- 1: 440.00: 920, 543°384 eo! 3508396 |. Seem Valley. 
30 north. .| 59 east -- 18 452.36 | 1,165.53 | 3,313. 51 29-081 A07| 
31 north..| 59 east - - 11, 278. 40 iSO 000 sien ci ete QB OlonoONeseseeme 
31 north. .| 60 east - - PORWR WE lke oo 525 6conaliseeceomc 23 OaOuOt |S seem ereswte 
32 north..| 59 east -- 5, 480. 00 HOUUSOOM| sic na saree OO ORONO Gale oe eeereree 
32north..| 60 east -- 22. O94 5 il eee ete | =m c= ieee DD Oa Os se era sister | 
33 north. .| 60 east -- 17, 248. 38 Ser OANOO enemies. OPAMP Mei Gaconduas 
33 north..| 61 east -- 1,518. 7 Pat AC To) | Ress se PP tek tote Siena ec : 
34 north..} 60 east - - 2, 720. 00 QO W2AS ERO Bleree emery OD OCS 220 ales erator 

Tsouth..| 6least .- OS Rd Pare ae alleen oe te ee RS, 0280803 tee eee eer asst = Val- 

8 south. .! 61 east -. 11, 654. 11 11, 208. 56 190. OL O38 Ose OS alarm emir ley. 
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C.— List of lands surveyed in the State of Nevada, §:c.—Continued. 


Unsurveyed. 
. , Aa Militar 
Township} Range. | Public land. F Total. Ss is ae Remarks. 
Barren. Swamp. 
Acres. Acres. Acres Acres. Acres 
15 north..| 26 east -- 3, 838. 43 ey Oe tell aie ee Mcrae Pies ste) (era Jal hs eee 
12 north..| 27 east -- 19, 799. 73 SLOSS OO ae: acess Qa one see oa Walker River Val- 
Tnorth..| 25 east -. 19, 612. 68 Sk fet ew ereet eee DOr VOR omer tastes ley. 
Tnorth..| 26 east -. 8, 958. 79 W408 45068 soon... 2. OB AIL Rey) dle ces Ome De 
U0) 5 1, 073, 808. 03 | 750, 872. 78 153, 188. 74 | 1, 882, 928.78 | 5, 059. 23 


D.—Statement of plats made in the office of the United States surveyor general of Nevada for 
the fiscal year 1869~70. 


2, 
3S 
+ H 
at S _ leita 
Description. . ae & e Be 
ih he = D iS ae ae 
_ fas} », -. 
ay = ep 9° a 
a 2 g +4 iS 
s) AR pS 2 H 
MRT PI Sire eo Peta is' ea n spa ee Sa we Lee as ok 1 Lie. | eau eee 2 ee 2 
RENEE Es SN aieh tae dic Sade ns oka sice Seeks Dee ee ae: US ee od a 2 
NNER UNTRUE DS) 8) 08 2 So - aig ds Seen cic ste sees cen elene dees 12 OF tearaenecc Shi Bere cliee a oa 21 
iamomuovosnins. (SUbdivided) ...2...---2.-..---2:-+.2----- 82 82 bs Fadl brine & 242 
PummeICTANCIAINIS 22.2... .. =. jeer ows eae nen see seeeceee 44 44 Aidit ee Ae es 132 
Ama mnordl Clalms reCOpied....--.----2. s+ - eons see - OF WM eal (creel mets AP 24 
IE POPC) Ne eee ie ied «Ses aes wu lala caida} ems Se hats fan ac ee 8 8 
iranscKipu plats of mineral districts. /......-.--.-.----+.-.--- 3 WER eels is ol lel eegenee 15 
(ES ES 0 I aa a 1 Deu Seceniceee a ees at ey. 2 
Plat of Ruby meridian and standards for Army Department |......-.|.------.|----.--- 3 3 
ee Snes Oe See Se aoc .,05 82 Sncane celta cea cot eee se peed eles o8 « 451 
E.—Statement of mineral surveys recopied. 
: . How How 
No. Name. often, ||N® Name. me te 
Bima Dorado South :.........-...-.---- Gee SO |) ROW Nene © irae act, wai «de aie ciate 35.5% 1 
OMAR RAVOD: 2... 2222 cn. nieeeacees Wise). Goldem Swath. /..<<< s-eaee pee eee 1 
Pe OHIBOVOHEAM, 2 - =< owe se en se 22s sees Ral, | TOC Vis ach wc ec aaa icles dase se 1 
Os Sa Mee AS. | COMMMONCOe rae aos a2 seca ose 1 
3H) UOMO) cence gate te See ee AD INU aN ae Enc OVO) Se) ok oe a eA: EIA. Aesth 3 
CONG ee Paes Ol Delonim ect. 0s. fs ceee noe ame i 
NN oa eee we cence MAA. (ES SO ire te i Ha gs wale wae il aestaeee 1 
aateetenG 2... .. 2. -2562-5- 225-25. Poe |, NOP UAE Naa: ores s< = beewece eee 1 
OS Pei Od |; SOUMUNUATROVIGAN.. . 2. ones sec sacs 1 
0 eS en eC HOW 40 | SUVEr QUSGD. 5. 2. = s.~ ses nee caress 1 
UMN go Sc foe ne sce ewes ee Paleo) NLOURACOME ye 2. kin « se ants eee ae 1 
Ws) JUD. Seabee re PSO Lame lieemeret. ae ea eee eek 1 
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F.—List of special deposits with the sub-treasury of the United States for mineral claims in 
Nevada during 1869 and 1870. 
x "4 + S- ; 

po Name. nee 7 Deputy. Amount. 
49 GoldiGanoneoer. sae eee eee QW aT, Ho James. ee eee $60 00 
50 GOS echt ee eee 7 i. B. Jamee- a: 3 ee eee 60 00 
37 Bnterprise:. 2. oF eee eae 3.) TJ. Readis.. 2 ass. 3. oe ee 70 CO 
62 WiGouhdvand, Curty ||. ie een eerie (. | 1. BE. James... 2.205. Gp ae ee 150 00 
65 SAW oc sk aya a eee eect oe een A Td. Read -ct.cu oe ee No charge.* 
38 McDonald ae. es nee ae ao ee eee &) Tod. Read -222 ¢ oases oe eee 70 00 
66 William (. oipps «3225.22 eee Ao | Tid. Read... 2. Secs soe 70 00 
38 Montgomery <20-8 -- <-e eee oe eee & | A.J. Hatehe. 2c: 2.5% 5-4. er No charge.* 
67 Manhattan. t coe eee 4 Dd) RGA. Sei e. ee 70 00 
63 Al p Wai de fae oie ge ee ve ieee trio 7 | Lon ames £2. o-oo eee 75 00 
68 Whey MeO ChiGPANU Riot. ooo ae Soon abe 4 Ted. RGA! oe ohana. oe ee 70 00 
69 INO Walon AIS tins eer Ac Dood (Reade eee. 2a ee ee 70 00 
70 ING wWaOlIe anGe AU Gin ee eet eee 4 Td. R6Adee as oc eee eee 70 00 
vel IN Gia Von ken (eA lS eee 4 Tt. J. Reads.2222. 2 eee 70 00 
65 Best.angubelchers eee eee eee i I, Bu J agmesss. 2.2. eee 75 00 
64 William Sharon ee masse een ere ae 7 L.A. James aoe... see eee 75 00 
72 (Mamihat tank ceo oe eee eee rere cc 4 TJ. Read. ..62.2.5--e eee 70 00 
39 Combinations. = eer eee eee 3 Tod. Read 4222 5. oe eee 70 00 
40 Combination Goce eo eee eee. eens: 3 T. J. Read: 0222, See 70 00 
183 OSLO yhaircinildwsae eee ee eee oe 4.) DJ Read: 032 eee 70 00 
74 OMCs Haire bilder sees cee ee 4 T..J “Reads. eee eee 70 00 
1G: Onl Cotairchild eee see ee a sec 4 TJ. Read 222 2s eee eee 70 00 , 
76 OLR C, aoenbeomlte soos 5 Ree ene oe 4 T. J. Read 2252266. eo eee 70 00 
aT ESTA) Fe OLS 2 ee ee ee. eos aes 4 TJ. Read S..5-0 22 ee eee 70 00 
78 PRD) GOL Spee eee roca hacen 4 TT. dy Read: 23)-.5. ogee Soe 70 00 
79 DIOR ARNO a Ata. At ee eo ge 4 T.3 Read’ s: bce ee eee 70 00 
80 CLM) POLIS Ue ete eens eases ee es 4 ToS Read 2a. Sene tee eee 70 00 
81 INfewiLOrk aldeAushile ss. +2 seca oe 4 TT. J, Réad 22 eee 70 00 
82 Reese River Consolidated.......-.--. 4 Tod. Read .22852. 5.222 eee 70 00 
83 AD OISVAT DCist tee Seite ete eet cr) ee et 4- | Dh. J, Read :cie2205: 2226 eee 70 00 
39 George Clondon’s i523 3) eo ce Ate ae 3) | (BR. de Read .222282 2 eee 70 00 
40 CABO OSS 2s ke et ate Mae a pet Laie it 4.1 S.J. Read . 22.222 53: 5. No charge.* | 
40 Philadelphia § .bee see se: eee: bet ers 8 | R.A. Chase. - 195. 2.0 acu eee 90 00 
41 ehiladelpnia ase ca ese ee ee eee 8 | R.A. Chase’... 22 sce e ees SO 00 
38 Rockelsland:.. 2: ee ee ee eee a Is Wie Jaemess oss eerie oe 75 00 
84 dohmeAn, Craycrottisy sere eee creer eee 41 Pod. Reads) 222 seceek: cee eee eee 70 00 
85 Georgo'd; "Vernys (a. es ease eee 4.1 'T. J; Read? oso. esee 5s ee 70 00 
86 JONNVAS Paxtonis Goes seer soe eee eee Ab NW asp lareryeh fot oe such ssi 70 00 
3 Soup eAcuiotan sc ee ee eee 4 ToS. Régde one eee eee eee 150 00 
87 Jierenilahwerichacdsis sees eee eee 4 TT. JocReads. 2022 ee eee 70 00 
37 AO OG cy er cmeriets eee eee, ab eons Bee eae 3 (| D.Sc Reads. 332 29. ee 70 00 
66 TIXCWOQUCT cca cee ose roe Cee eee {| TOK, James: 2... see eee 75 00 
37 Kilgin NO: 75. 5.5906 sees ts fer So eee 4°47 Ted. Read o.oo 25a. thee eee 
42 Manhattanig.cs a. e220. oer css eee 4 | Tid. Read 2.05.25. 42a No charge.* 

*Resurvey. 


G.—Statement of account of appropriation for surveys of public lands in Nevada during the 
fiscal year 1869-70. 


Dr. CR. 
Amount paid quarter ending Septem- | $9,126 22 By balance - 222... yee $12, 661 64 

ber 30, 1869. By appropriation March 3, | 40,000 00 
Amount paid quarter ending Decem- | 23, 587 87 1869. 


ber 31, 1869. : 
Amount paid quarter ending March 31, | 13, 796 45 
1870. 


Amount paid quarter ending June 30, 2, 607 07 | 


1870. 
49,117 61 | 
Byebalanes..... 22. 0i.teeneareeem 3, 544 03 |, 
52, 661 64 || 52, 661 64 
| 1870 a 


July 1 By balance .....// Jee 3, 544 03 
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H.—Statement of account of appropriation for compensation of the United States surveyor 
general and the employés in his office during the fiscal year 1869-70. 


Dr. Cr. 
a ee quarter ending Septem- | $2,325 00 | By Palanee- 2... s<2scea.oe ane $3, 465 79 
er 30, 1869. {| | By appropriation March 3, 1869) 6, 5.0 CO 
ce ae quarter ending Decem- 2, 325 00 || | By appropriation for defi- "236 00 
er 9. i ciency April 20, 1870. 
Amount paid quarter ending March 2, 325 00 | 
31, 1870. | 
Amount paid quarter ending June 30, 2, 325 00 1 
9,300 00 | exes | 
(Ue 901 79 || ey 
| | a 
10, 201 79 | | 10, 201 79 
|| 1870. | =a 
yoy 1 By balance ...:..2 oni es 901 79 


1—Statement of account of appropriation for rent of office, JSuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, including pay of messenger, during the Jiscal year 1869-70. 


Dr. Cr. 
Amount paid quarter ending Septem- | *$1, 789 91 | wby: balancoms- sek of.  eee: | $4 91 
ber 30, 1869. | | | By appropriation March 3, 1269, 2,000 00 
Amount paid quarter ending Decem- 208 7%5 || By appropriation for defi- | 64 00 
ber 31, 1869. | ciency April 20, 1870. 
Amount paid quarter ending June 30, AOL) | | 
870. | | 
2,068 77 | 
PUAN: An 2 226.0222 2 3-2-2. 2% 14 |, 
i| | | 
2, 068 91 || | | 2,068 91 
| July 1} By Valance ee 26. oS | 14 
l | 


* The amount paid in the quarter ending September 30, 1269, includes the accounts of the quarters 
ending March 31 and June 30, 1869. 


K.— Statement for the surveying service in the district of Nevada for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1872. 


For surveying standard, exterior, township, and subdivision lines in the vicinity 


umn eral Pacitic Kailroad. .... 22.1.2 -~,..-+< 2 sssseco eee cles esses PS oes Ge OOO 
For surveying standard, exterior, township, and subdivision lines in the Eureka, 

See iineral Hill, and Ely mining districts.......20. 2.00 ..0020 00 cece eee 25, 000 
For surveying the Mormon settlements bordering upon the eastern State line. 10, 600 
Peecomipensation of surveyor general..........-. 222. s2e ees eee eas ene ceneee 3, 000 
Menem rroeOl Clerk S 402.3. 255) 2 oese Joss). a Sg eke oy oe eee eae 7, 800 


Rent of office, stationery and incidental expenses, including salary of mes- 
RIE Peto oa ste SS | Se ea ended wie ch a dete ca te 3, 700 
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No. 18.—Statement of confirmed Indian pucblo grants and private land claims in New Mexico. 


PUEBLO GRANTS. 


Area in acres. 


[av] 

vs 

ae Name Confirmee. - Under act of— 
gs 

R — --~ 

PAN ROM OZyere senor se HACE NNER Key WC) OO), 3A ee eee on aaame: Dec. 22, 1858, 

11 Stat., D. 
374, 
al @eNCOMASE anos see ee eee ae Ci Va ae ees Sis, ks ee eet mete ere Allee o.c Mos. 
Cr -Senskd init {Seas eke seaibete se CO an ee eee ON ee See wor. ol eens dona ee 
TY S| GRVCWIIS boseeic cere eon lheeeor eee, So ih ee eee ee Ea Soe TEE oc dosc2eee 
HE} San Felipe ..--..-.--4-|----=- {107 Dac us Pheen cle oben ne ee nee oo eee d6: eee 
HSI CC OS Meee mediate he ere ces erehoe CO oe eee ees eens = Seth eae ee Seren eee Oe se. 
(MIRO OOM Noten oe eee oe eee CO oi es cu coe le eee ee ere erie do: 
H | Santo Domingo ..-..---].----- COE Peete ps me, <7, Sa eran meses re oy cyte By ic ha do Fae 
I NOS Sete ee ee ae ane eee sae (LONE ce sic hac Oe ee te esa | eee doe 
Keel eSamta@laray aoc. oe sions Bie ak ee Eee 2 2 te. Salles iene. 2 donee 
Li} POsmQue 22 2 sen sre = ae hh Dems ten GO: veer eric ens cS: is 9 San Seseee eeeiae eee dOstae 
Nia cSanelideLonsameee tees tee ee GL eee ne Oe OE ee BR ae oi eee do: == 
IN YM Oy Oaqte same. eee eee i er (10 CRIES ee nets os wie de a eh os ee ce eee ee GOS see 
(OWA AT etl rin soe tor ae Be Fe Hae = ied ae es eee eer ele eS Aleta 5.2 doles 
‘Po eSandiats25 2408 242 oF eee ee Oe, ee oF ole ce Se ee eee | ees dons 
(OF ARIE Seca aon couse stod|eraas CG? JO eee Meera seeae to Ise Sade ta Slor soos do. 2288 
RON Wam ie. eee ee ae eee CLO Tete cos to. 2 Sie he SMO ee ee ee ete | eter dome. = 
IVa a ee Beeeer eae eet eee (iS se ene OB cents Blan dail Aoe June 21, 1860 


17, 510. 45 


Not surveyed. 
17, 544. 77 
17, 460. 69 
34, 766. 86 
18, 763. 33 
24, 256. 50 
74,143, 11 
17, 360. 55 
17, 368. 52 
17, 471. 12 
17, 292. 64 
13, 520. 38 
17, 514. 63 
24, 187. 29 

110, 080. 31 
15: 586. 33 


«Confirmed by 3d section, act of 21st June, 1860, 12 Stat., p. 71, in connection with private claim No. 30. 


PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS. 


Designa- | 
tion 


Name. 


San Juan Bautista del 
Ojito del Rio de las 
Gallinas. 

Town of Tomé 

Tierra Amarilla ....-. 

Town of Casa Colorado. 

Brazito 


Junta de las Rios .--.. 


Nuestra Sefiora de la 
Luz. 

Town of Chilili 

Agua Negra 

Town of Belen......-. 

San Pedro 


Canon de Pecas. ....-- 


Rancho of the pueblo 
of San Cristoval. 
Town of Las Vegas. . 
Wocation: Nowdeoses. 
leocation INO..2)44-ee 
Town of Tajique ...-- 
Town of Torreon ..... 
Town of Manzano .... 
SADMUSUOLO) See eee 
Town of Cafion de San 
Diego. 
Town of Las Trampas. 
Town of Anton Chico. 
Rancho of Pagnate, 
rancho of El Rito, 
Gigante Canon, and 
rancho of San Juan 
and Santa Ana. 


Confirmee. 


Under act of— 


Areain acres. 


Preston Beck, jr 


Inhabitants of the town 
Hrancisco Martinezet Gl 35: =a --senee see 
Inhabitants of the town 
Legalrepresentatives of Juan Antonia Garcia 
Inhabitants ofalae tow 220 bee) eee 
Legal representatives of Francisco Trajillo, 
Diego Padilla, and Bartolome Marquez. 
Jobn Seolly, Guillermo Smith, Gregorio Tra- 
jillo, Augustin Duran, Santiago Giddings, 
and Francisco Romero. 
John Lamy, bishop of New Mexico 


Inhabitants of the town 
Antonio Sandoval 
Inhabitants of the town 
José Serafin Ramirez 
Charles Beaubien and Guadalupe Miranda. - 
Jose Weéandroweerea.-.. 5.0 6s eos ene eee 
Legal representatives of Jnan Estevan and | 
legalr epresentatives of Francisco Ortiz, jr., 
and Juan de Aguilar. 
EK. W. Eaton, assignee and legal representa- 
tive of Domingo Fernandez and others. 
TnhabitantsOnecne town --2e= Geese eee 
Heirs of Luis Maria Cabeza de Baca, in lieu 
of ‘‘ Las oe Grandes.” 
do 


Legal representatives of Antonio Armenta 
and Salvador Sandoval. 
Inhabitants of the town 


(GVie. se eR ER SC Sos oc: 
‘Legal representatives of Sebastian Martin. - 

Tnhabitants omehe town. ... .0...1-e ee 
Indians of the pueblo of Laguna 


June 21, 1860 


Dec. 22, 1858 
June 21, 1860 
Dee. 22, 1858 
June 21, 1860 
Dee. 22, 1858 
June 21, 1860 


June 21, 1860 


| June 2h, 1860 


Dec. 22, 1858 
June 21, 1860 
Dec. 22, 1858 
Jane 21, 1860 
June 21, 1860 
| June 21, 1860 


June 21, 1860 


June 21, 1860 
June 21, 1860 


June 21, 1860 
June 21, 1860 
June 21, 1860 
June 21, 1860 
June 21, 1860 


June 21, 1860 


June 21, 1860 
June 21, 1860 
June 21, 1860 
June 21, 1860 


318, 699. 72 


121, 594, 53 
Not surveyed. 
Do. 
Do. 
21, 636. 83 
12, 545. 66 


Not surveyed. 


16, 546. 85 


38, 435. 14 
Not surveyed. 
194, 663. 75 
35, 911. 63 
Not surveyed. . 
Do. 
Do. 


| -T, 854. 06 


496, 446. 96 
Not surveyed. 


99, 289. 39 
Not surveyed. 


Do. 

Do. 

389, 662. 72 
Not surveyed. 
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No. 18.—Statement of confirmed Indian pueblo land grants, §¢.—Continued. 


PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS. 


os 
ie Name. Confirmee. Under act of—|Area in acres. 
or 
= 
0) || ce cnks6 aes Legal representatives of Vicente Duran y | June 21, 1860 Do. 
Armijo. 
So ebown of Mora .<-..--. GAARA MMOL! TOT UON Gee Seca eoasn Osc oncoce June 21, [860 Do. 
33 | Valverde and Fray | Heirs of Pedro Armendares..-....-.-.------ June 21, 1860 Do. 
Cristoval. 
Pec Sass cess sew ee meee UG Oe 6 Sie ee ee earn OSE Ro June 21, 1860 Do. 
35 | Bosque del Apache....| Antonio Sandoval.....-..--.---------------- June 21, 1860 Do. 
36 | Town of Chamito..... Inhabitants of the town .........--..-- ...--| June 21, 1860 Do. 
SmaI Ob “CjOM, —- 22-6 |---2-5<600 GO cnet BEE SPIES SBOE Te CODE: June 21, 1860 Do. 
ee ies aie ee Legal representatives of Pedro Sanchez..... June 21, 1860 Do. 
Ze Ortiz Mine. --..------.- Elisha Whittlesey, Abraham Rencher, Ferdi- | Mar. 1, 1861 69, 458. 33 
nand W. Risque, Nathaniel M. Miller, 
Joseph F. Walker’srepresentatives,Charles 
FE. Sherman, and Andrew J. O’ Bannon. 
70 | Cation del Agua.-.---- HONS Sree (MEM, wo stAC oe ooo eee ME oso se | June 12, 1866 3, 501. 21 


* The claim of Casa Colorado is numbered 29 in the act of confirmation, but in the corrected list of 
private claims (see letter of surveyor general of January 12, 1858) is numbered as above. 

+The claim of E. W. Eaton is numbered 16 in the act of confirmation, but should have been num- 
bered 19. It seems to have been accidentally omitted in the corrected list. 

t The heirs of Luis Maria Cabeza de Baca, by the act of June 21, 1860, were granted, in lieu of “ Las 
Vegas Grandes,” which they claimed, the same amount of land contained in the Las Vegas town grant, 
to be located by them in square bodies, not exceeding five in number. The heirs of Baca have located 
said grant in five square bodies, viz: Nos. 1 and 2 in New Mexico, Nos. 3 and 5 in Arizona, and No. 4 in 


Colorado. 
JOS. S. WILSON, Commissioner. 
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No. 19.—Statement showing the area of the several States and Territories containing public 
and the quantity of land which remained unsold and unap 


REPORT OF 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. | No. 4. No. 5. 
| 
manga ies oy | ed Figs ete | 
| Entered under | 
| ne homestead a 
; cee | lawof May 20, rante 
hts Areas of States and Territories | Quantity sold. | 1862, nila its| for military 
States and  Territo- | containing public lands. | | supplements seneieeal 
ries containing pub- | | of 18640 -anel 
lic lands. | | | 4866, 
, Square miles. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
ONTORR SEE seen ue 39, 964. 00 25, 576, 960.00 | 12, 805, 911. 82 6, 247.94 | 1, 817, 425. 99 
TnOianass cs weer nee 33, 809. 00 21, 637, 760.00 | 16, 124, 044. 78 120.C0 | 1,311, 956. 65 
JMU So8 sa Sosee ac 55, 410. 00 35, 462, 409.00 | 19, 879, 541. 00 272.03 | 9, 533, 653. 00 
MASSOULISS: sede See 65, 350. 00 41, 824,009.00 | 22, 963, 198. 02 1, 525, 151.06 | 6, 810, 242. 89 
ARADO ct MESS 00, 722. 00 32, 462, 080. 00 17, 789, 351. 45 624, 781.94 | 1, 158, 611.17 
VMAUSSISSID DL Serer sce 47, 156. 00 30, 179, 840. 00 12, 201, 037. 03 301, 325. 99 384, 697. 73 
IouIsianarsecee eens | 41, 346. 00 26, 461, 440.00 | 5, 720, 349. 71 | 159, 917.45 | 1,156, 442. 50 
Michigan issu 522 56, 451. 00 36, 128, 640.00 | 12, 463,610.26 | 1, 452,325.79 | 3, 838, 546. 78 
VAT ICANISAS Bene < eee 52, 198. 00 33, 406, 720. 00 e; 239, 726.57 864, 662.57 | 2, 258, 146. 92 
HIOVICA Rate ace 59, 268. 00 37, 931, 520. 60 1, 832, 431. 49 | 364, 177. 55 465, 262. 04 
OWian oe eee Hee Oe ae 55, 045. 00 35, 228, 800.00 | 11, 916, 276. 26 | 714, 598. 28 | 14, 075, 385. 77 
WaAScOnSsini@e- eee eee 53, 924. 00 34, 511, 360.00 | 10, 176, 950. 55 1, 096, 434.25 | 6, 263, 142. 82 
Calitorniane-=eeee eee 183, 981. 00 120, 947, 840. 00 3, 371, 630. 41 495, 682. 33 493, 652. 00 
Minnesota ........... 83, 531. 00 53, 459, 840. 00 2, 426, 501. 78 3, 168, 556. 99 | 5, 859, 819. 00 
Oregons. .cBe oul. 95, 274. 00 60, 975, 360. 00 309, 611. 13 468, 066. 69 63, 309. 14 
Kanes’. 2 81, 31. 00 52, 043, 520. 00 511, 433.42 | 1, 663, 775.79 | 4, 176, 345. 95 
INe@vada 2 zeeerenes ines 112, 090. 00 71, 737, 600. 00 67, 179. 39 22, 037. 71 7, 800. 00 
Nebraska ce. epee cares 75, 995. 00 48, 636, 800. 60 1, 053, 188. 51 1, 869, 701.02 | 1, 650, 388. 05 
Washington Ter'y...| 69, 994. 00 44,796, 160. 00 362, 797. 14 350, 818. 25 46, 513. 63 
New Mexico Ter’y..-| 121, 201. 00 | 77, 568, 640. 00 48). 00 480. 00 :|. 300. n eee ees 
Utah Pernitonyesaseer 84, 476. 37 94, 065, 043. 20 | 81, 761. 81 126, 311. 12 | 18, 200. 00 
Dakota Territory .... 150, 931. 45 96, 596, 128. 00 | 70, 257. 42 | 361, 964. 60 26, 560. 00 
Colorado Territory... 104, 500. 00 66, 880, 060. 00 | 185, 540. 54 201, 354. 57 172, 220. 00 
Montana Territory...| 143, 776. C0 92, 016, 640. 00 | 26, 214, 55 | 41, 091. 07 480. 00 
Arizona Territory ...; 113, 916. 00 12,906, 24000}. 02. ose bac ee echo se eee ee 
Idaho Territory.!.... | 86, 294. 00 55, 228, 160. 00 12, 980. 16 20, 875. 41 320. 00 
Wyoming Territory. . 97, 882. 92 62,645, 068/80 |-. 2... 0. ec cee alt eee le bes diel 
Indian Territory... -.. 68, 991. 00 FA OAV AOMOO | oe cio aie asses jae > ole aaie alt jocks oa eee 
Alaska Territory....; 577, 390. 00 SOOM 2O MO ORO OH crete eee eee | sencicce bic ciel Sle 
PGtal eee. tek | 2, 867, 184.74 | 1, 834, 998, 400. 00 | 160, 588, 005.20 | 15, 900, 730. 46 | 61, 589, 282. 03 


| 
! 


Column No. 5 shows the quantity of public land returned as actually located with military bounty- 
tary reserve in Ohio, nor the outstanding warrants not returned as located up to June 30, 1870. 

Column No. 6 shows the quantity selected within their own limits, by States containing public lands, 
under said act to non-public-land-holding States which had been located by the State assignees up to 
said act be made applicable to all the States. 

Column No. 7 shows the quantity actually certified under grants for railroads, and not the whole 
ferred pursuant to the railroad grants by acts of Congress, with the grants for wagon roads, will be 

Column No. 8 shows the quantity embraced in approved swamp selections up tothe 30th June, 1870, 
approvals. (See swamp table No. 6.) 

Column No. 9 shows the quantity granted for internal improvements under the act of September 4, 
in prior grants to each State for internal improvements. In the case of Ohio and Indiana the prior — 
received no land under the act of 1841. In the case of Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin, the quantities 
under the acts of 1842 and 1854; the quantity granted to Iowa for the improvement of the Des Moines 
improvement of the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, under the act of 1846, and therefore exceed the quantit 

Column No. 10shows the quantity granted for university purposes, and the estimated quantity grante 
the Indian Territory nor Alaska being included. 
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lands, the quantity of land disposed of, by sale or other wise, in each up to the 30th June, 1870, 
propriated at that date in the several States and Territories. 


| | 
No. 6. No. 7. No. 8 No. 9 No. 10. 
= eee ue | oe = 
Granted for agricultural col- | | Donations arid prantator 
ts < | € Se a Ss . 
leges—act of July 2, 1862. Approved Approved er ee n. | Schools and universities. 
‘under grantsin|} swamp selec- li die 
aa: | aid of railroads. tions, ter a ss paves 
Selected in | Located with | | aay 

place. scrip. | | Schools. |Universities. 

Acres. Acres | Acres | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
ee 25,640.71 | 1, 243, 001. 77 704, 488 89, 120 
yee! I eee 1, 263, 733.28 | 1, 609, 861. 61 650, 317 46, 080 
sac done decuess| ae 2, 595, 053. 00 1, 489, 120. 01 533, 382. 73 985, 066 46, 080 
244,384.51 | 304,499.55 | 1,715, 435.00 | 4, 331, 936. 26 500, 000.00 | 1, 199, 139 46, 080 
as J 2, 288, 138, 50 400, 434. 78 500, 000. 00 902, 774 46, 080 
on a ee 908, 680.29 | 3, 068, 642. 31 500, 000. 00 837, 584 46, 080 
sono oe: Jobo eeS eee 1, 072, 405. 45 8, 430, 254. 73 200, 000. 00 786, 044 46, 080 
225, 253. 88 992, 632. 38 2, 909, 103. 62 5, 691, 878. 66 500, 000. 09 1, 067, 397 46, 080 
po buc doch lo ee Gee | 1,793, 167. 10 7, 287, 060. 1 500, 000. 00 886, 460 46, 080 
oon | 1, 760, 468.39 | 10, 901, 007. 76 500, 000. 00 908, 503 92, 160 
240, 000. 96 205, 820. 82 3, 360, 825. 27 867, 625. 04 1, 333, 079. 90 905, 144 46, 080 
240, 007.73 | 1, 111,385.07 | 1, 642,973.74 | 3,029,738.55 | 1, 183, 728. 42 958, 649 92, 160 
SARS Saye ee ss 776, 437. 31 541, 850. 23 793, 401. 04 500, 000. 00 6, 719, 324 46, 080 
119, 852.17 | 731,631.43 | 2, 626, 984. 64 769, 371. 15 590, 000.00 | 2, 969. 990 46, 080 
5 omGe iG eee eel. ban re 500, 000.00 | 3, 329, 706 46, 080 
90, 000. 40 609, 467. 69 POU SHO om ea etee ee aa eee 500, 000. 00 2, 891, 306 46, 080 
I ee Loca ewaou esses 500, 000.00 | 3, 985, 428 46, 080 
11, 504. 96 DO RaO ONO Oma set: See eis eles trclla teat ais o/s, > © | 500, 000.00 | 2, 702, 044 46, 080 
eee es .. He au en em ee eI a el 2: 488, O75 46, 080 
SE Eek 2) Sete ee iis ie nen eae ne 4, 309, 368 46, 080 
I San ee | a wae ede cose 3, 003, 613 46, 080 
7 Se seme Omen mes Feces nee e gh AO Cie I Ue ts Ao 8. S66 AB, ade eee 
55) oe eee ete Cel oes rete rer eee [tee afte. 3, os iayalcierci aya! igo d sepel a Gevalete ata. 2 Ul esd LOY OO | sc Sepaede mae 
teh a es IE Tee a ee aan ann Ge een 511s 035 \ cea 
Re er Ge 4,050,350.) 0) ee anaes 
a POT ETA AE eee) 0S, a ne ean eae 3 068, 231. |. eee 
I er eh 3/400) 281), oe cee 
1, 171, 004.61 | 5, 680, 984 37 | 23,217, 994.15 | 48, 349,844.79 | 12, 403, 054. 43 | 67, 983, 922 1, 082, 880 


land warrants, and does not include the military scrip received as money, the area of the Virginia mili- 


under the agricultural college act of July 2, 1862, and its supplements; also the quantity of scrip issued 
June 30, 1870, and not the quantity liable to pass under the act, which would be 9,510,000 acres, should 


quantity which will inure under the grants, it being estimated that the aggregate which will be trans- 
equal to 198,165,794.67 acres. (See table No. 11.) 
under the acts of 1849, 1850, and 1860, and not the quantity selected, the latter being in excess of the 


1841, and specific grants prior thereto. The act of 1841 granted 500,000 acres, less the quantity embraced 
grants covered the quantity given in column 9, exceeding 500,000 acres, and therefore those States 
given in this column include the additional selections by Ulinois for the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
River, under the acts of 1846 and 1862, and joint resolution of 1861; also the grant to Wisconsin for the 
of 500, 000 acres. 

to the States and reserved in the organized Territories, respectively, for the support of schools, neither 


No.1. 
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States and Territories 
containing public land. 


Ohio 


Alavamacecn2o- coeere 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Wich Sane acess 
PASTAS LS ees es eres weer: 
Florida 


Nebraska 
Washington Ter’y .--. 
New Mexico Ter’y.... 
WitahTerashoryeses..e- 
Dakota Territory -.-... 
Colorado Territory. ... 
Montana Territory. ... 
Arizona Territory..... 
KdahiomMerritory a. sees 
Wyoming Territory. - . 
_ Indian Territory 
Alaska Territory 


No. 19.—Statement showing the area of the several States 


BN Omisle No. 12. No. 13. No. 14. No. 15. 
Located with Estimated . 
Located with | float scrip, un- | quantity grant- Bi sie e eee TS 
Indian scrip. | der act March | ed for wagon g chin canal z 
17, 1862. roads. 2 ; 

Acres Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
pe re ee or en ae ee Re ee one Se olopotee hoesko ee 24, 216 
Bey eee ek Se eae cee ences a(Soecacsianho cor 23, 040 
ee ee We 5 Pe OEE Re cy noaa ae 121, 629 
oe FES Sere G0 00" oct beeen Ska nee eee 46, 080 

EGS. 63 | aoe 8 foe | oc | ace vee eae Olle aero 23, 040 
16,402.00 |. s.bcclscssen--|--s-ce+cbenei cat|+> sees see ee 
78, 563. 84 |. lec e cece vee} [ec ee -tene tees es | one eee oe rrr 

400. 00 12 896. 24 1, 718, 613 1, 250, 000 46, 080 

Oy sree Wo Ue ede 46, 080 

2, 200. 00 SOZ00F | Sone enee eee 200, 000 46, 080 
22, 891. 21 1, 680. 00 250; 000 |... .s:<ca:: 22. eee 
37, 585. 19 80,00) |-n--c ec boc coe caw] etc nice osteo crete te Ae rete ea eet 

244, 672. 29 400. 00¢|.2..2. cot ole eee 46, 080 
REN S..  UN Eater oe 4813; 600. |.....0eeeeee 46, 080 

C1000 | obo ee ean Soe rece el Oe ee 46, 080 
45156, 99 |... 2cc:c.2.cdeh-waeecsceneeas cchesne eee rr 
1, 760. 00 80: O0- jecen ese ob cen livee ce otce es ointeine ere aaa ene 
Vite el ee Aa ener Re SSH eS Sooner 
10; 9105 00° psec s cet cca eee me ce otis. 5 Sel tei fee ee area 
1; 200: OO"}o. ..heccceccascc}ons-2scehee casi i yisce oe en ee eee 


715, 652. 21 


15, 296, 24 


3, 782, 213 


ee ee en rR 
ee a a a ean ee 


514, 485 


1, 450, 000 


_ Coiumn No. 12 shows the quantity located with scrip issued under the actof March 17, 1862, (12 Stat., 
La Nana grants, in Louisiana. 


Column No. 15, showing the quantity granted for salines, 
Column No. 21 shows the quantity emb 
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does not include the selections by the State 
raced in confirmed private claims, so far as returns of surveys 


* Donations to actual settlers under the act of September 27, 1850, and supplemental acts. 
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No. 16. No. 17. No. 18. No. 19. No. 20. No. 21. No. 22. 
Seats of Granted Granted Reserved for Remainin 
government/to individuals) for deaf and poet f companies, in- pes unsold and Taare 
and public | and compa- | dumb asy- | ~ yyajan OF dividuals, and Pa e land propriated June 
buildings. nies. lums. an corporations. oe 30, 1870. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
oo eee Ce 28 (IR: ea 16, 330. 73 | 8, 805, 976. 00 QOMAOOE BOM awremracse lene 
2, 560 CASS Aa ee EE ie es 126, 220. 71 149, 102. 00 Spe) tele Inlcee = airs Sc setiee < 
2, 560 OSA OLG IM oe occurs ANNs ie <OObalS 5.0 cie:as Aimrw eee DBR eL MO) ster Se aoc e emer 
3. DOD) | oh oe ORR ee OOO UNO Wall hoe mo oie-arerctevee WATE 993.06 734, 632. 33 
1, 620 Heoel joo) (81 940.46) 2/549, 378 82! |... sec, 213, 386. 65 5, 939, 632. 87 
1, 280 Hone. St Ours ea. 2 8! bro Gonos be eth. fo: 688, 083. 25 4, 648, 453. 27 
5 See Cee Roe it, ANID Wieh 4) 3 0 a Aa el eee eer aire ae a ae 2,075 426. 29 6, 427, 543. 65 
13, 200 MBOGNSO0 LS ecg Jones TOG 0OF SS st}: 126, 711. 25 3, 660, 530. 31 
10, 600 139, 366. 25 2) QE) Ween cae eeconnad eco eed oe pose | 118, 451. 12 10, 942, 848 89 
6, 240 52, 114. 00 20, 924. 22 227. 49 305. 75 3, 739, 789. 00 17, 287, 809. 31 
oo. oe gape eri aT iG lens opi meee tes ok She Saar ed 1, 192, 580. 36 
6, 400 9), (UES C2 ls. saceuedeéeallneor cc SecOne hod loupe. peneonaae 36, 880. 99 8, 392, 631. 85 
Rt Nt | te ee a Ce yee ace llocic = ee evs 2 Sos oieimernienia acide ooo 7, 095, 540. 33 100, 070, 177. 16 
ayes el ail cai ESS ie aad Aaa ee ee a | RO Wee aay ea A 9 33, 943, 500. 55 
6, 400 |*1, 873, 566.49 |............. (UA OLORO0 Nl eee enn) AMEE ce aut fed 51, 459, 616. 45 
oo aie weed al alae ae i aie eae cep ee Die eee eet 41, 499, O81. 83 
25, GUD). ll oo odo pea 66ers SS Seb Genes BOSE ess Ge See ia ernest eter ete ee ee be 67, 068, 217. 91 
mm he oar Beeb [e eos -e seen cent. 39, 766, 857. 37 
208 ett ee "ae Gilt, IG) |e a eoeedstccslen acces 2obenecellearcoonendcencl|seoarcosoost eases 41, 239, 193. 13 
.  & i ie G61) 497.00: |e. 28227 1,846, 247. 00 70, 704, 558, 00 
I re oc dan es Oe SOOO s00 eee co ace hae oes ace a2 eee ea oes 48, 749, 957, 45 
I lo ee a ote ec ale ce were == SPE | abs es IR ei te ARS Ba oe a, Se 90, 760, 524. 98 
er ur rece ee (re A ek See eae a Soa wach samc lessee tees dees 62, 576, 671. 56 
en eer fe Ee Re eis Uk elie oa civie.s ae diclsve s peeeinv sete sie eimela <4 86, 836, 819. 38 
INIT I se Ed Sere hy oue ef cui gionaie genie oss Sielauays ole cielete ie! 68, 855, 890. CO 
NIL DEPRES Acts acne ONE a dc tal sts ot ane ale io State aca ciell Gel a cave re/eigue/e sis e eae 52, 125, 753. 43 
aa UE nrg de Ae kets Pays ee Mee, is sl Sco) o's Sra es Syo-d Saget at Pectaiele Welaielsia ores! 59, 164, 787. 80 
a Pe See U NP P R eeates s os = 25 |e aie ralspalla or erateia a: afisares otertis-wiatn, oa ee 44, 154, 240. 00 
NIN Per re ere ny ere ee ene oh oe oS rele gave chale aranlte @etapeisies eine aie. eier 369, 529, 600. 00 
146, 860 | 2, 384, 742. 89 44,971.11 | 13, 280, 699. 94 | 8, 955, 383. 75 18, 008, 183. 98 | 1, 387, 732, 209. 84 


of Nebraska under the act of April 19, 1864, (13 Stat., p. 49.) 


have been received, not embracing claims confirmed and not yet reported as surveyed. 
. 8S. WILSON, Commissioner. 


JOS 


t Including Chickasaw cession. 


_ p. 371,) in satisfaction of claims against the United States for lands sold within the Las Ormigas and 
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No. 20.—Historical and statistical table of the United States of North America. 


[Nore.—The whole 


area of the United States, including water surface of lakes and rivers, is nearly 


equal to four million square miles, embracing the Russian purchase. } 
The thirteen original States. Area in square miles.| *Population—1260. 
News Hamps hires: is. bn bie oc. enter okies aie te eer citar 9, 280 326, 073 
Massachta setts)... scence co. ete ese le tee reat eateries 7, 800 1, 231, 066 
VOCE Ls] aridles meer eee ee are te Pee ee eee ee ee 1, 306 174, 620 
GOontmecticintie se Se ee re eae eer er ere seer. oi 4,750 460, 147 
New WOE boc Oh sce en cle oe | 47, 000 3, 880, 735 
INGw Jerseys. cbvoe so aoc pete ee ee See pee er ee &, 320 672, 035 
Penmeylvaniay. 2 2i< te 25 22s eee Sh eee eee nas 46, 000 2, 906, 115 
dD) Py nde ee EAR ne oe oe ear eS Reo O a5 cow ober St Reor 2, 120 112, 216 
Manviland ie a1 obese etsccee so oe eases 2 ee 11, 124 687, 049 
Virginia—Hast and West. ...-..-1-:4-222. 622222) 27-226 -ae =: 61, 352 1, 596, 318 
INOrEhVOATOlINA ce aoe ae See roe eee eae prerelease ete 50, 704 992, 622 
SoutheCar clings. see hoes. See.. teres eer erence ae se eo 34, 000 703, 708 
FOOT BIAES «Pls. So Ee ae Aetae eet teem See ee oom 58, 000 1, 057, 286 
; ; mh n 
United States | United States = : 
| Statutes. | Statutes. = S 
| Act ~ > Dil alee asauanterg a 3 2 
: Sh? 44,4 | Act organizing Act admitting = a 
States admitted. | Territory. State, | % a 
Vol. | Page. Vol. | Page. a = 
o = 
a 5 
<{ Ay 
— * 
dence ys Sa eee aaa ce AN hdc ll eine Feb. 4, 1791 1 129 37, 680 | 1, 155, 684 
YC A COON OU Hes Sapa eee aed ess rae oe [ers bas Setar Feb. 18, 1791 | 1 191 | a10, 212 315, 098 
MENMESSOEIs 4 scm E Ree eee eee eerie nee er ee June 1, 1796 1 491 45, 600 | 1, 109, 801 
Ohiowe ne ea Beye OLdn COOL sis Beene pee oe April 30, 1802 2 Lis 39, 964 | 2, 339, 502 
VOUISIAN ee eee eee = March 3, 1805 2 SBA pri sez 2 701 | @41, 346 708, 002 
Tinian eee eee ese 4 May 7, 1800 2 58 /eDec. LL, 1816 3 399 33, 809 | 1, 350, 428 
Mississippi .......- April 7, 1798 1 549 | Dec. 10, 1817 3 472 | 47,156 | 791,305 
Thinors eee See Feb. 3, 1809 2 5144) Dec. 3, 1808 3 536 | @55, 410 | 1,711, 951 
lal amas eae March 3, 1817 3 371 | Dec. 14, 1819 3 608 50, 722 964, 201 
a ERbiCnm ena Re nan an ebm Salhi ens MESO. 3. < March 3, 1820 3 544 | @ 35, 000 628, 279 
BVI SS OUT. ane eae June 4, Isl? 2 743 | March 2, 1821 3 645 65, 390 | 1, 182, 012 
PATRICAM SAS a semet ore March 2, 1819 3 493 | June 15, 1836 5 50 52, 198 435, 450 
Michiean ease 4s 2/6 Jan. 11, 1805 2 309 | Jan. 26, 1837 5 144 | @56, 401 749, 113 
OTe wie see aoe Mar. 30, 1822 3 654 | March 3, 1845 4) 742 59, 268 140, 425 
TO Wal cea een June 12, 1838 5 | . 235 | March 3, 1845 5) 742 95, 045 674, 948 
MRO KAS eae ean © ci cle crete ee eee ree Ste oon | ea eee Dec. 29, 1845 9 108 | 274, 356 664, 215 
Wisconsin ......--. | April 20, 1836 5 10 | March 3, 1847 9 178 53, 924 775, 281 
CO ALROVM A ioe orice AN ote ee ln eee Sept. 9, 1850 9 452 | a188, 981 305, 439 
Minnesota ..-.----- March 3, 1849 9 43 Feb. 26, 1857 itl 166 83, 531 173, 855 
Oregoneeee caer. =. Aug. 14, 1848 9 320 | Heb. 141859 11 383 95, 274 52, 465 
IREWISH Isc ce on otesoane May 30, 1854 10 277 | Jan. 29, 1861 12 126 81, 318 107, 206 
Wrest Varginia 2 Uo 2 sve se, eee eae ieee Dec. 31, 1862 12 633 23: 0003 ss sees 
Nevada 2 Se ioes- es March 2, 1861 12 209 | Mar. 21, 1864 13 30 | +112, 090 6, 857. 
||10, 507 
Golorados 239225 -.2 Feb. 28, 1861 12 TG Reman Spiel A | eee a erent a 104, 500 §34, 277 
| 2, 261 
Nebraska. 24 cee | May 30, 1854 10 977 | March 1, 1867 13 47 75, 995 os 841 
United States 
| Statutes. 
le eaCR SS ape Act organizing Area in < . 
TPerritories. Territory. square miles. Population. 
Vol. | Page \ 
TVG asters =e pc vie a see eee July 25, 1868 its) 178 97, 883 | The estimated popu- 
ING Wie LOxiCOmsee.. os be see eee oe Sept. . 9, 1850 9 446 121,201 | lation of these Ter- 
A ail ee Ae ee i Sa cpee ee pe Sept. 9, 1850 9 453 4184, 476 ritories on January 
Wiasiinesonerece. --':.-.2s2eneeree. March 2, 1853 10 172 69,994 | 1, 1865, as above in- 
Dak Ota emer ios. 2 eee March 2, 1861 12 239 +150, 932 | dicated, was 360,000. 
LOAD S555 385 OS AO ee ters AE Feb. 24, 1863 12 664 **113, 916 
Dah Oe eee eos oo. eee March 3, 1863 12 808 ||||86, 294 
Montana ecto. nck... cues May 26,1864] 13 85, 143, 776 
RCT hen eee S . aee ere a See oA. I ae rae ae ace 68, 991 
Ne ; i July 16, 1790 L5| 42830 
District of Columbia. ..---:.--. ; M se 3.1791 | wer i 10 miles sq’re. 
*** Northwestern America, pur- | July 27, 1868 15 240 577, 390 70, 600 
chased by treaty of May 28, 1867. : 
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*The total population of the United States in 1860 was, in round numbers, 31,500,000. In 1865 itis 
estimated that the population was 35,500,000, including the inhabitants of the Territories, estimated at 
360,000 persons on January 1, 1865. At the present time, October 15, 1870, the returns of the ninth 
census are sufficiently full to justify an estimate of our present population at about 41,000,000; at the 
end of the present century, 107,000,000. 

+The areas of those States marked @ are derived from geographical authorities, the public surveys 
not having been completely extended over them. 

{The present area of Nevada is 112,0.0 square miles, enlarged by adding one degree of longitude 
lying between the 37th and 42d degrees of north latitude, which was detached from the west part of 
Utah, and also northwestern part of Arizona Territory, per act of Congress approved May 5, 1866, (U. 
S. Laws 1865 and 1866, p. 43,) and assented to by the legislature of the State of Nevada January 18, 1867. 

§ White persons. 

|i Indians. 

{| The present area of Utah is 84,476 square miles, reduced from the former area of 88,056 square miles 
by incorporating one degree of longitude on the east side, between the 41st and 42d degrees of north 
latitude, with the Territory of Wyoming, per act of Congress approved July 25, 1868. 

*«The present area of Arizona is 113,916 square miles, reduced trom the former area of 126,141 square 
miles by an act of Congress approved May 5, 1866, detaching from the northwestern part of Arizona 
a tract of land equal to 12,225 square miles, and adding it to the State of Nevada, (U.S. Laws 1865 and 
1866, p. 43.) 

Nevada.—Enabling act approved March 24, 1864. (Statutes, vol. 13, p. 30.) Duly admitted into the 
Union. President's proclamation No. 22, dated October 31, 1864. (Statutes, vol. 13, p. 749.) 

Colorado.—Enabling act approved March 21, 1863. (Statutes, vol. 13, p. 32.) Not yet admitted. 

Nebraska.—Enabling act approved April 19, 1864. (Statutes, vol. 13, p. 47.) Duly admitted into the 
Union. See President’s proclamation No. 9, dated March 1, 1867. (U.S. Laws 1866 and 1867, p. 4.) 

That portion of the District of Columbia south of the Potomac River was retroceded to Virginia July 
9, 1846. (Statutes, vol 9, p. 35.) 

*** Boundaries.—Commencing at 54.° 40’ north latitude, ascending Portland Channel to the mountains, 
following their summits to 141° west longitude; thence north on this line to the Arctic Ocean, form- 
ing the eastern boundary. Starting from the Arctic Ocean west, the line descends Behring Straits, 
between the two islands of Krusenstern and Rotmanoif, to the parallel of 65°30’, and proceeds due 
north, without limitation, into the same Arctic Ocean. Beginpving again at the same initial point, on 
the parallel of 65° 30’, thence, in a course southwest, through Behring Strait, between the Island of 
St. Lawrence and Cape Choukotski, to the 172° west longitude, and thence southwesterly, through 
Behring Sea, between the islands of Alton and Copper, to the meridian of 193° west longitude, leaving 
the prolonged group of the Aleutian Islands in the possessions now transferred to the United States, 
and making the western boundary of our country the dividing line between Asia and America. , 

it The present area of Dakota is 150,932 square miles, reduced from the former area of 240,597 square 
miles by incorporating seven degrees of longitude of the western part, between the 4ist and 45th degrees 
of north latitude, with the Territory of Wyoming, per act of Congress approved July 25, 1868. 

||| Lhe present area of Idaho is 86,294 square miles, reduced from the former area of 90,932 square 
miles by incorporating one degree of longitude on the east side, between the 42d and 44th degrees of 
north latitude, with the Territory of Wyoming, per act of Congress approved July 25, 1868. 

JOS. S. WILSON, Commissioner. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

General Land Office, October 27, 1870. 
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